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Art. I. — 1. Histoh'/' de la Rcpuhliqvx \f AngUterre et de 
CroOTirc//(1649-1658). Par M. GuizoT. 2 Tomes. Paris: 
1854. 

2. Richard Cromwell. Par M. Guizot. Paris: 1856. 

.‘j. History of OUcer Cromwell and the English Commonwealth. 
By M. Guizot. Translated from the French by A. Scoble, 
Es-q. 2 vois. London: 1854. 

4. The Story of Corfe Castle, collretrd from unci nt Chronicles and 
Records; also from the private Memoirs of a Family resident 
there in the time of the Civil ff'ars. By the Right lion. 
George Bakkes, M.P. for the County of Dorset. 1855. 

''UkiE volume by the meniber for the County of Dorset il- 
-lustrales the j)rivatc memoirs of an English family in the 
time of the Civil Wars. The more important work by the 
great I’rench statesman presents that portibn of our history 
which succeeded to the Civil Wars, and for a time embodied 
^ their results. But what we have to say of M. Guizot's hook 
and its hero, we are not sorry to have the opportunity of pre¬ 
facing by some remarks up(tn,jhe actors in the preceding 
struggle; and so much of wliat the English memorialist relates 
of tlujse earlier stages of the conflict requires correction, that 
we could offer pcrhai>s no introduction so approj^riate to such 
celebration of its later scenes as will invite our criticism in the 
F 1 ‘cnch historian. 

Fr^in an address ])rcfixod to ]\[r. Bniikcs’s book we learn its 
origin. It a])pcars that in the b(*rough and neighboiyrhood of 
C^irfo Castle there is a society established for purposes of 
VOt.. CJJI. ^0. CUIX. 3) 
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niutual improvementthat IMr. Bankes is its patron ; and that 
in compliance with the wish of its members to have subjects 
sugg^ted for lecture and discussion^ he was induced to gather 
togj^er as materials for such a purpose, ‘ from rare books and 
•^original family papers,’ a volume full of historical facts relating 
to persons who at former times have inhabited or possessed the 
castle which givis its nanie to the district. He adds that his 
collections rofoc especially to a period of history Arherein their 
particular neighbourhood was much concerned, and the interest 
,of which Avill not soon pass away. 

Mr. Bankes so speaks of the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, and speaks truly. They hsive an interest Avhich still 
concerns not only particular neighbourhoods, but every par¬ 
ticular family and fireside in the kingdom ; for under Heaven 
Ave owe it mainly to them that all Ejf.glish homes are now pro¬ 
tected and secure. They Averc a Avar Antliout an enemy, as 
one of their leaders ssild. They began in no sordid encounter 
of selfi.-lmcss or faction, they involved no Amlgiir disputes of 
family or tcrnbury, and personal enmitie^ formed no necessary 
part of them. In the jirincijdcs they ])ut to istuc avc continue 
oursclAcs to be not Ic-s intcTosted timn were our forefathers ; 
and hardly a question ('f government hu'^ ari'sen ^inee, afleeting 
human liberty or the national* Avelfare, wtiieh has ijot incindod 
a reference to this great conflict, and some apjjeal to the pre- 
ccdentt.it cttahlitlied. \othing can be unimportant that relaT<'S 
to it, tlurerore, nor any >ervice small that tnay clear up a donlit 
of the inoti\es and ccmduct of its loader^; and if the^e, a^ the 
winter cveii'ngs have again aiTiA’cd, should again he djteii«;sed in 
the Ctirfc Castle or any other improvement society, sueli hints 
as AVC are now about to,offer Avill not be willmut their use. 

^V,e do ii(;t olijcct to Mr. Bankes tliat lie shows Ihnm g ti i^ 
his book a leaning to the Koyalihf. party ; for, believing that 
justice remained ‘with the Parliament, avc think not the less 
that high and noble qualities Averc engaged on the side of the 
King. His error is in supi)nsing that the latter may not be 
admitted Avithout discredit and doubt of the fornmr. ()ur study 
of the period has led us to otier conclusions,-eome of whioh, in 
the same spirit which leads him to address 
shire, avc Avould address to himself. A^hi^truly:^^ of* the 
society to Avhich he is patron, the humblest Avho are indus¬ 
trious in their callings can always--teach something, and the 
' h^ghe^t in attainments have mujch to learn. We must do our 
for each other. WkSn tlie Avislied-for Millennium s^all at 
Uat arriji^c* it Avlll dff!1i1)tlcss form the Avliole human raco->dnto a 
society fur pur[)OBes of mutual improvement. ..i’' 

The ancestor Avho connects Avith the most striking period of 
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^ of Strafford’s plans. Nothing could be more arbitrary in prin- 
^ ciple — more opposite to every recognised rule of established 

* law; nothing more unfit for adoption, unless th6 plea ofmeces* 

* sitj were a^itted as decisive in its favour; and, if success 

* attends this measure, Strafford’s memory may stand relieved 

* fr^.at least a portion of the obloquy which'«faas been heaped 
‘‘ j^n him.’ We are sorry to say tnat^this is a very loose and 

way of dealing with the-grave questions of liinglish history, 
jtod likely to prove sadly misleading to the members of the 
Mutual improvement Society at Gprfe Castle. 

' Pirst, let us state briefly what the Irish Encumbered Estates’ 
Act really was. It would, of course, be quite permissible to 
say that a single person might justly be held a traitor for taking 
it upon his own authority to do, what yeVit would be perfectly 
right that Queen, Lords, and Commons sbohld agree and unite * 
to do. But we prefer to show that Mr. Bankes’S comparison 
is absolutely as well as relStiyely false; that there is not the 
remotest analogy orwesemblance between the things compared; 
that the act done with authority is as good, as the act was bad 
which was done without authority; and that so tj^uch ignorance 
of what was really implied in an imporbrnt legislative measure, 
is hardly pardonable in one whp is himself a le^lator. An, 
Act to relieve the encumbered estates of Ireland, by facilitating 
their sale when desired by owner or encumbrancer, had become 
a necessity. Nearly all the southern and western Irish coun¬ 
ties were hopelessly insolvent. Around the wreck of what 
once was property clung such a frightful accumulation of mort¬ 
gagors, mortgagees, and settled annuitants, that, but for a timely 
hand stretched out to save, all must have gone to the bottom, 
’5-1 fh their dependent tenants and labourers. A plague itself 
could not more surely have struck the land w-ith barrenness. 
Capital fled affrighted from the place, whilp labour starved; 
and, whether the landlord owed most to his creditor, or the 
tenant to his landlord, or both landlord and tenant to the Go¬ 
vernment which was supporting them on the toils and taxes of 
the English people, it would have been hard to say. In this 
intolerable crisis it was that PrfHiament stepped forward and 
said, Wc will appoint three commissioners as trustees for the sale 
of these encumbered estates. They shall have power, for this 
purpose, to supersede the slow and dilatory action of the Irish 
Chancery. The purchaser shall be protected, by receiving 
under tlieir conveyance an indefeasible title. The encum- 
bxjinder and the owner shall have the guarantee of a strict 


Plication of the purchase-money in discharge of encumbrances, 
^ in distribution of the residue to those legally entitled. By 
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these means we hope 'to substitute a real for a nominal proprie¬ 
tary. Our oWect, in brief, is to take Ireland bodily out of 
chancery; ana to' enable the funds at present squandered in 
costly delays, receivers’ fees, and the extortions as well as ob¬ 
structions of the masters’ offices, to be in future more legiti¬ 
mately employed* on the cultivation of the soil, and the support 
and improvement of the people. Such was the Encumbered 
Estates' Act, Earned by Lord Clarendon and Sir John Rorailly, 
and such hitherto has been its benehcial operation. No single 
legislative measure in our time has done so much to regenerate 
a country. 

And now let us attempt to describe, with equal brevity, what 
Mr. Bankes declai*es to have been its original or prototype in 
Strafford’s Irish administration. Tl^e immediate drift of the 
whole of that statesman’s policy, as every well-informed student 
of English lilstory knows, was to raise money for Charles’s 
wants in England. Through nndT)eyond all bis measures, he 
looked, as he expresses it over and over aghin in hia dispatches, 
* to raise a good revenue to the Crown; ’ and one scheme above 
all others presenting itself as well suited to this imrpose, he 
dashed into it with tliat overbearing energy of will, which had 
afterwards upon his own destiny so fatal a recoil. It was a plan 
for increasing the royal demesnes by ferreting out so-called de¬ 
fective titles. The court lawyers were eager and ready with 
proof that the entire province of Connaught had fillen at some 
distant period to the Crown, on the forfeiture of its Irish chief¬ 
tain ; and though it was not denied that, by a series of Ibnnal 
patents from the sovoroign, all this j)ropcrty had since been 
granted away and passed into the hands of difterent owncrs^'ct 
so informal in almost t ,ery instance liad the royal grants bc^s?, 
that little doubt could be enteriained of the (iue discovery of Or 
rich crop of flawstand quibbles on which to foiyid ])roceedings 
for recovery. A mon; scrupulous man than StraJflbrd would 
have been deterred l)y the failure of a former attempt in .James’s 
reign, thu^ to beggar and dLspossess, on such obsolete preten¬ 
sions, a fouifh ipirt of the jwoprietors of Ireland. A juster man 
would have desosted, on In^jg^ told that the result of that failure 
was the formal pr-oxuulgatfg^iilllji^eqiiently, by Jamcs'i^successor, 
Charles himself, of certain royal graces, expressly recognising 
and confirming the validity of the titles in dispute. But consi¬ 
derations of this kind never stood in Stratford’s way. He went 
straight to his object without regard to consequences, wlicn his 
mind was once made up that the object must be achieved. * Go it 
‘ aa it Aall please God with me,’ he wrote to Laud, ‘ I will still 
CliB 4horough and throughout, one and the same! less than 
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‘ thorougli will not overcome it.’ He im'panelled juries in the 
several counties, under penalty of heavy fines; forced them, by 
gross intimidation, into verdicts favourable to thte Crown; fined 
one sheriff iJlOOO for having chosen an ill-affected jury; mulcted 
each recusant juror separately in the more ruinous exaction of 
four times that amount; staked the ‘ peril of hie head ’ upon the 
issue ; and mainly by the intemperate passion into which these 
transactions betrayed him against all who resisted, provoked half 
a nation to claim that terrible forfeit. 

To it(i payment, at least und«r process of attainder, Mr. 
Bankes says that even Hampden objected. He may be excused 
for saying so, since better-informed writers have said the same ; 
but it is an error. The supposed authority is a speech of 
Hampden’s in Sir Kalph^Verney’s ‘Notes,’ on the question of 
Irhether the Commons should attend the Upper House to hear 
Strafford’s counsel on the matter of law. This was a question 
in no respect vital to the bill of attainder, Colepepper voted 
with 8t. John against it, old Iludyard joining wdth Digbyfor it; 
and Hampden, in voting as he did, se})i\rated himself quite as 
much ^from the Hyde and Colepepper party as from his own 
friends on the cxtrciner benches. It is entirely a misapprehension 
to argue as though the alternative were raised by the division, 
either to licar Strafibrd's counsel at the bar, or to proceed with 
the hill ; and tor this plain reason, that hoth were ultimately 
done. J lamp Jim’s opinion and vote prevailed (we should cer¬ 
tainly have voted wdth him), ami the bill of attainder neverthe¬ 
less [n’oeoeded. * 

Against it, not more successfully, Mr. Bankes enlists another 
c^ebrated popular name. ‘ Denzil Holies,’ he says, ‘ w’ould 
''"take no share in it; ’ but he forgets to tell his readers that 
Uciizil Holies was Straifurds brother-in-law, and that this fact 
must be as&umed to have inllucnccd his yote a little. Most 
bent is Mr. Bankes on proving, how'ever, that Edward Hyde, of 
all men, could have hafl no ])ossiblc complicity w'itli it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he grounds the opinion on no authority Ijettcr than 
Hyde’s own; holding that if he had not objected, his language 
to Lord Essex, sot down in his TJwn memoirs, would involve an 
incredible inconsistency, Mr. Bankes appears not to know that 
tliC entire conduct of Hyde ai this period is now proved to have 
been an inconsistency (to use no stronger w'ord). deliberately 
planned on the largest sca.le, and carried out wdth a view to the 
profit to be made of it. When he ileclined to take office with 
Colepepper and Falkland, it was because ‘ he should be able to do 
‘ much more service in the condition he was in, than* he should 
* be if that were improved by any preferment.’ In other words. 
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he stayed atnong the patriots to make what royalist use he 
might of his knowledge of tlicir plans. Even in his own history, 
he does not scruple to say as much, though not till a few years 
ago did his editors find courage to print it It stands there 
now, a shameless avowal, on the same page which p^petuates 
his fame. When* he hud himself assented to a particular state 
paper issued by the House of Commons, he does not hesitate to 
inform us that answer, issued some days later by the King, 
was copied from a draft prepared and privately forwarded by 
himself; and when, in committee on the bill for the e^tj^irpation 
of episcopacy, he was chosen ehairman, he expressly .tells us that 
he used the advantage it gave him to * ensnare* and * perplex’ 
the advocates of the bill. Somewhat earlier, it may not here 
be out of place to add, he had sat al^ as chairman of a com¬ 
mittee to hear witnesses jn support of certain complaints brought 
before the House, on which occasion he seems to have found it 
extremely difficult to ensnare or perplex a particular member 
wbo sat with him. This was a gentleman whom he bad * never 
* before * beard speak in the House of Commons, but whose whole 
carriage in the committee was so tempestuous, and his be^viour 
80 insolent, that really Mr. Hyde found himself under the neces¬ 
sity of reprehending him. A rebuke w'hich nevertheless appears 
to have had small effect on the honourable member, who ‘ in 
‘ great fury reproached the chairman for being partialwhich, 
having regard to the confession just made in a precisely similar 
case, we arc disposed to think that the chairman decidedly may 
have been. Tiic honourable member who came so tempes¬ 
tuously on this occasion between the witnesses (‘ who were a 
‘ very rude kind of people ’) and Mr. Hyde’s sense of decorign, 
was Mr. Cromwell, lately returned for the town of Cambridge.'*' 
Altogether, we think Mr. Bankes will have to re-study and 
revise his character, of Clarendon. He is moved jyith horror at 
what he calls the revolutionary, the ‘ fatal ’ act, for perpetuation 
of the Parliament; yet for that act Hyde deliberately voted. 
He (very inconsiderately wc must say) compares to Robes¬ 
pierre’s Reign of Terror, the excitements and pretended plots 
which forced on the cxccutioiT of Strafford; yet the man Avho 
carried up to the House of Lords the first message of the army 
plot that directly led to the execution, was no other than 
Edward Hyde. Its resolute promoter to the last, by speech^ 
as well as votes, was Falkland, Hyde’s dearest friend. His own 
vote in favour of it was the last thing his associate Lord Capell 
recalled, as he laid his own head down upon the scaffold raised 
by CronAvell. And to the celebrated Protestation brought 
forw^d at this time by Pym, and which had such a singular 
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effect in Exciting the people, the second name affixed was still 
that of Edward Hyde. . 

This ie hot a subject which needs to be pursued furthet*. But 
it is not desirable that the constituents of any county member, 
in Dorsetshire or elsewhere, should be left under the impression 
that Robespierre’s Reign of Terror, or any othef of those bugbears 
of history which set the hairs of listeners on end, had a parallel in 
these daya of their ancestors among either the yeomen or the 
gentlemen of England. If Mr. Bankes be still enamoured of 
the coflifrarison, it will be well that he should point out in 
detail the proscriptions and massacres which in his judgment 
justify it At present, it is the belief of every writer who has 
shown himself most familiar with this period of English history, 
that with anything aftproaching to its'temper under wrong, or, 
its moderati(m in victory, no similar movement in the world was 
ever carried to its close. Ig’or the veiy plain reason, that for 
more of the real wealth of the kingdom was committed on behalf 
of the Parliament than at any time remained with the King, 
sansculoUism never got the upper hand amongst us. Stern as 
were the few forfeits exacted on the scaffold, no blood was 
ruthlessly or causelessly spilt there. No monstrous innovations 
di^raced the progress of the struggle, and no infamous pro¬ 
scriptions marked its termination. The palaces of England 
stood throughout as unrillcd as its cottages; and, except where 
fortified resistance had been offered, the mansions and manor- 
houses remained as of old, through the length and breadth of the 
land. While the conflict continued, no servile passions inflamed 
or disgraced it; and when all was over, the vanquished sat down 
with the victors in their conunon country, and no man’s property 
was unjustly taken from him. To disprove all this will require 
something more tlian the unsupported assertion of the president 
of the Corfe Castle Society for Mutual Improvement. 

‘ Not daring,’ says Mr. Bankes,—describing what he would 
* improve ’ his fellow members into believing to have been a 
harmless act of self-tlefcncc on the part of the bishops, but 
which was in reality the most ill-fudged of all the acts of those 
ill-advised men, — ‘ not daring to continue their attendance in 
‘ Parliament, twelve of them, including the Archbishop of York, 
‘ addressed a protestation to the House of Peers, which was 
‘ presented by Lord Keeper Littleton. This being communi- 
‘ cated to the House of Commons, those who signed this protest 
‘ were immediately charged with high treason.’ . . . ‘ The 
‘ English,’ continues Mr. Bankes, in his next following para¬ 
graph, ‘are thought to be less sanguinary in their days of 
‘ political frenzy than the French; but undoubtedly the history 
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* of London in 1641 bears very many points of siauiarify with 
‘ the history of Paris, from the year 1791 to 1793.’ 

Undoubtedly it does. But the points of similarity ,are all in 
one direction, and serve only to throw into startling contrast 
the more extraordinary points of dilFerence. Not more surely 
did those advisers of poor Louis XVI. who preciptated his 
doom, resemble the men whose councils had driven Charles 1. 
to the scaffold, than the frenzied wretches who bore aloft the 
mangled body of the Princesse de Lamballe, were unlike the 
calm self-resolute men whd fought at Marston Moor. Ihe 
act which Mr. Bankcs so innocently calls a Protestation, as if it 
had simply protested against unmerited ill-treatment, was the 
result of an elaborate intrigue by Archbishop Williams, set on 
foot after Strafford’s execution, in "the interest of the King. 
The declaration wdiichshc drew up, and induced elevcaa other 
bishops to join him in signing, was ,to the effect that as the bishops 
could no longer attend their duty in Parliament, they therefore 
protested against the validity of any votes or resolutions during 
their absence; and if this had not been rejected, and proceedings 
at once taken against its authors, the first step to the King’s how 
cherished purpose of revoking all that had been done in the past 
memorable year, on the ground that Parliament had not been 
free, would then and there have been accomplished. And let 
not Mr. Bankes imagine that this instant decision was in any 
manner swayed by the ‘ organised riots ’ of a London mob. 
Authorities less * rare ’ than Hyde’s history, or that book by 
Bapin which is not quite so liberal as Mr. Bankes describes it 
to be, Avould have told him that the first ‘ mob' who interfered 
in the matter was the House of Lords; and that the bishops 
had been voted guilty of breach of privilege in the Upper House 
without a dissentient voice, before they were, wHh no less 
unanimity, impeatehed of high treason in the other. 

In conclusion we would remark to Mr. Bankes, that he 
might have made his book at once a more pleasing tribute to 
the memory of his ancestor, and a better contribution to the' 
knowledge of his contempoinries, by simply initiating himself, 
before he undertook it, into those earliest lessons of historical 
research which consist in being able to decipher ancient hand¬ 
writing. Such letters as he gives us, and they are really 
valuable, are printed with sad mutilations ; and half the Iti...era 
discovered he has not been able to print in any form. Yet 
the time to which they refer was the most critical of alj; and, 
at its tiiming point of ruin or safety for Charles L, their writer 
was by his royal master’s side, advising and w'arning him. 
Does Mr. Bankes understand the importance of even the soli- 
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taiy letter of his ancestor which he has been, able to decipher? 
Does he perceire that the great calamity of the l^ngdom is very 
plainly referred in it, not to organised mbbs or reigns of terror, 
but to the fotal indecision of the King. * I have adventured 

* far,’writes the well-meaning Chief Justice, 'to speak my mind 
‘ freely, according to my conscience, and wkdt hazards I have 

* Tunne of the King*s indignation in a. high measurof'goxi will heare 
' by others; all men give not the same advice.^ Borne remarkable 
men, high in the councils of the popular party, were now making 
a final effort to keep the sword slill sWthed; and Sir John 
Bnnkcs stood between them and the King, with what peril he 
has just hinted to ns. Why, a mere study of the letters 
addressed to himself, here published by his descendant, even 
without the answers that lay beneath his hand (and which a 
little more pains and knowledge might have enabled him to 
publish), should have saved,the little book that contains t^m 
from the dangerous errors it also unhappily contains. 

Against these we have done our best to protect any classes 
of readers to whom a privy-councillor and county member might 
have spoken with pretenccf of authority. Mr. Bankes asserts 
that our civil wars began in organised riots, in democratic 
excesses, and in scenes such as inaugurated Robespierre’s Reign 
of Terror. AVe say that they began in high and honourable 
good faith, and in an utter absence of personal animosities. 
He lays before us his volume, by way of proving his case; and 
we find that all the evidence adduced in its pages is clear 
against him. What, in letters now' first published, says Lord 
Northumberland to Mr. Bankes’s ancestor? what says Lord 
Wharton? what says Mn Denzil Holies? what says Lord 
Say and Seale, a leader of the Puritans? what says even the 
leader of the parliamentary armies. Lord Essex ? None of these 
men viewed with other than a sad reluctance the strife which 
was about to begin; none of them were eager to exaggerate or 
precipitate the quarrel. In two as impressive sentences as were 
ever written upon it. Lord Northumberland tells Sir John 
Bankes, tliat Parliament is arrayed against the King because of 
the peril of ' losing that liberty which freeborn subjects ought 
' to enjoy, and the laws of the land do allow; ’ and because 
‘ those persons who are most pow'erful with the K!ing, do 

* endeavour to bring parliaments to such a condition that they 
' shall only be made instruments to execute the commands of 

* the King.’ In a letter of singularly earnest expression, Lord 
"Wharton warns Sir John Bankes that he is intimate with many 
popular leaders, ' and I do seriously profess, I dare not in my 

* privatest thoughts suspect or charge any of them for having 
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* disloyal hearts to lus Majesty, or turbulent hearts to this 

* State.* In a letter written from that very place in the House 
of Cofaamons, which he occupied in close vicinity with Pym and 
Hampden, Denzil Holies tells the Chief Justice that the House 
of Commons only waits * the first appearance of change in his 

* Majesty that be will forsake those councils, which would divide 

* him from bis Parliament and people, and make them destroy 
one another,* to return in duty and afiection to his person. 

In reply to a letter from the Chief Justice, soliciting his 
opinion. Lord Say and S^ale more sternly warns Iiim that 
' your cavaliers (as they are called) do much mistake in per* 
‘ siiading themselves or others, that there is any fear among 

* those who desire the King*s wealth and greatness, as it may 

* stand with their own rights and liberty, and the end of his 

* government* Finally, in rough and unlettered but manly 
phrase. Lord Essex thus commupicates to Sir John Bankes 
the grief with which be is about to unsheathe his sword: * The 

* great misfortunes that threaten this kingdom, none looks upon 

* with a sadder heart than I, for in my particular my conscience 

* assures me I have no ends of my own, but what may tend 
‘ to the public good of the King and the kingdom.* 

In truth it seems to us amazing that such errors as w'c have 
here been at the trouble to describe should be committed at 


this time of day by an educated English gentleman, in s[)eaking 
of that earlier portion of the story of our civil wars on which 
nearly all intelligent inquirers might be thought to have laid 
aside their differences long ago. Surely the fairest judgments, 
from whatever opposite points of view, have. generally been 
able of late years to arrive at substantially the same conclusion, 
on this first stage of thOTfcdnflict; andi up to the arrest of the 
five members at least, to-lfigree that -a power to discriminate 
between good and bad faith is really all the investigation now 
requires. That the I^ong Parliament had no desire permanently ‘ 
to strip the Crown of any of its essential prerogatives, and did 
absolutely nothing, before the sword was drawn, which W'as not 
justified by the King*s personal character, or of which the 
sufficient reason is not discernible in a necessary absence of all 
faith in his promises, is afi opinion which a large class of even 
Tory and high-church reasoners have not been ashamed to 
adopt from the late Mr. Coleridge. To renew anything like 
the vehemcncy of the old civil war disputes, therefore, let us 
assure Mr. Bankes, it is now become needful to pass to a ‘.more 
ground.’ His ancestor was in his grave, and his 
illPKors. correspondents diversely and sadly scattered; my 
£ord Korthumberland was sulking at his country-house, Mr. 
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personal authority, the means of government have, broken from 
him ; and, failing as a sovereign, he cannot further succeed as a 
ruler. Difficulties without have acoumulated,. as perplexities 
within increased; and his once lofty thoughts and aspirations 
have sunk into restless provisions for personal safety. The day 
which released his great spirit, therefore, the anniversary of his 
victories of Worcester and Dunbar, was to* be held still his 
* Fortunate Day ’ for the sake of the death it brought, not less 
than it was so held of old for the triumphs it associated with his 
name. * 

The third stands apart from both of these, and may be taken 
as the expression of certain absolute results, to which a study of 
the entire of Cromwell’s letters and speeches, brought into 
succinct arrangement and connexion, has been able to bring an 
earnest inquirer. We ntay thus describe them. That in thp 
harsh untuneablc voice which rose in jirotest against popery in 
the third parliament, was ly?ard at once the complete type and 
tlu; noblest development of what was meant by the Puritan 
KebeUion. That there then broke forth the utterance of a true 
man, of a consistency of character perfect to a heroic degree, 
and whose figure has heretofore been completely distorted by 
the inir-ts of time and prepossession through which wo have 
looked back at it into the ])a^t. That this Cromw'ell was no 
hypocrite or actor of ]>lays, had no vanity or pride in-the prodi¬ 
gious intellect lie possessed, was no theorist in politics or go¬ 
vernment, was no vietiiu of ambition, \vas no seeker after 
sovereignty or temporal pow’cr. That he w'as4>, man whose every 
thought was with the Eternal,— a man of a great, robust,,^ 
massive mind, and of- an luniest; stout, English heart 
to melancholy for the most part, because of the deep j^fengs 
of his soul for the sense of divine tbrgiveness, hut inflexible 
and resolute always, because in all things governed by the 
supreme law. That in him was seen a mad- whom no fear but 
of the divine anger could distract: tvhom no honour in man’s 
bestowal could seduce or betray; who knew the duty of the 
hour to be ever imperative, and who sought only to do the work, 
whatever it might be, w'hcrcunto he believed God to have called 
him. I'hat here was one pf those rare souls which could lay 
upon itself the lowliest and the highest functions alike, and find 
itself, in them all, self-contained and sufficient,—^the dutiful 
gentle son, the quiet country gentleman, the sportive tender 
husband, the fond father, the active soldier, the daring political 
leader, the potverful sovereign,—under each aspect still steady 
and unmoved to the transient outward appearances of .this world, 
still wrestling and trampling forw ard to the sublime hopes of 
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another, and passing through every instant of its term of life os 
through a Marston Aloor, a Worcester, a Dunbar. That such 
a man pould not have consented to take part in public affairs 
under any compulsion less strong than that of conscience. 
That his business in them Was to serve the Lord, and to bring 
his country under subjection to God’s laws. That if the states¬ 
men of the republic who had laboured and fought with him, 
conld not also ^ their way to that prompt sanctification of their 
country, he did well to strike them from his path, and unrelent¬ 
ingly denounce or imprison them. That he felt, unless his 
* purpose were so carried out unflindiingly, a curse would be upon 
him ; that no act necessitated by it could be other than just and 
noble; and that there could be no treason against royalty or 
liberty, unless it were also treason against God* That, finally, 
as he had lived he died, in the convictidn that human laws were 
nothing upless brought into agreement with divine laws, and 
that the temporal must also mean the spiritual government of 
man. 

And now, with tliese three aspects of the same character 
before us, we may perhaps better measure the view whicli Al. 
Guizot fcikes of Cromwell. Something of the first will be found 
in it, of the second decidedly yet more; and though it has 
nothing of the remorse with whifeh both cloud the latter days of 
the Protector, it expresses the same sense of failure and loss, and 
stops with a faltering step far short of where his last and warmest 
panegyrist would place him. Free and unhesitating, neverthe¬ 
less, is its .admiration of his genius and greatness, and earnest 
.and unshrinking the sympathy expressed with his courage and 
his practical aims. It would seem to be the view too exclusively 
of a statesman and a man of the world, of one who has lived too 
near to revolutions, and suffered from them too much, always to 
. see tliem in their ri^ht proportions, to measure them patietJtly 
by their own law's, or adjust them fairly to their settled meaning 
and ultimate design. J5ut there is nothing in it which is petty 
or unjust,—nothing that is unworthy of a high clear intellect. 

Jk’^eat man, then, but enamoured of this world’s substantial 
grCatoess, is M. Guizot’s Cromwell. All that was noble in 
his mind, and all that was little, he was able to subordinate to 
the lust of material dominion. But where that passion led him, 
there also lay what be believed to be his duty j and if, in the 
pursuit of it, he suffered no principle of right to be a barrier 
upM^s path, neither did he suffer any mists of petty vanity to 
cloilW ^ is perfect view of whatever hard or flinty road might He 
bdl|r^hini. To govern, says M. Guizot, that was his design. 
IWuusiness of his life was to arrive at government, and to 
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maintain himself in it; his enemies were those who would throw 
any bar or hindrance in the way of this; and, excpi)ting those 
•whom he used as its agents, he had no friends. Such atnan 
was Cromwell, if he be judged rightly by the French historian, 
lie was a great and a successful, but an unscrupulous man. 
With equal success he attempted and accompl^hed the most 
opj)ositc enterprises. During eighteen years a leading actor in 
the business of the world, and always in the character of victor, 
he by turns scattered disorder and established order, excited re¬ 
volution and chastised it, overthrew the government and raised 
it again. At each moment, in each situation, he unravelled with 
a wonderful sagacity the passions and the interests that happened 
to be dominant; and, twisting all their threads into his own 
web of policy, he clothed himself with their authority, and knew 
how to identify wdth theirs his own dominion. Always bent 
uj)on one great aim, he spurned any charge of inconsistency ill 
the means by which he pursued it. His past might at any time 
belie his present, but for that he cared little. He steered his 
bark according to the wind that blew ; and however the jirow 
miglit point at one time and another, it was enough for him if 
he could ride the stormy waters of the revolution, and make 
quick voyage w'ithouL shipwreck to the harbour beyond. .The 
oneness of his aim was the consictcucy that covered any in'eo- 
here noe in the conduct of his enterprise. His work was good 
if it attained its crown. His seamanship was creditable if it 
took him safely across to the desired port, — port royal. 

IVot that thi.s expressed in him any mean or low desire for a 
merely selfish aggrandi.'«cmeut. It is a main point in M. (Juizot’s 
iiidgnieiit of the eliaracter of. Cromwell, that he holds him to 
have been a man who felt, quite ns distinctly as M. Guizot 
himself feels, an absence of practical sense in even the noblest 
py.«tem that is revolutionary. He \ras thoroughly aware that 
a people like tlic English, reverent of law, though they might 
crush a king by whom the law had been defied, Avould never¬ 
theless remain true iii their hearts to the principle of monarchy. 
When he pro])osed, therefore, finally to stand bch)re the 
English us their sovereign, the Cromwell of M. Guizot was but 
sha[>lng his ambition by the spirit of the nation he sought to 
rule. Ilis soul was too great to be satisfied with a mere 
personal success. To become a constitutional king was only his 
last aim but one. His last, and the dearest object of his life, 
Avas to transmit a crown and* sceptre, as their birthright, to 
succeeinng members of his family. He >vas a man, however, 
who could conquer but not found. He conquered much* nu)re 
than the power of king of England, but also much less than the 
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name; and while his own wish, and the genius of the nation, 
were begetting parliaments, and not an effort was left im- 
attefiipted by him to put off his absolutist habits, and to live 
within the means of a ruler accountable to Lords and Commons, 
these were the only labours of his life in which he failed. To 
substitute for af weak house of Stuart a strong house of Crom¬ 
well, at thosgate of the great temple of the constitution, was, if 
M. Guizot be right in his view, the noblest aim of the 
Protectorate. But herein the Protector failed; and the historian 
to whom disorder is the Synonym for revolution, doses with 
this sentence the * Histoire de la Bepubiique d’Angletcrrc et de 
Cromwell: ’ 

' God does not grant to the great men who have set on dis- 

* order the foundations of their greatness, the power to regulate 

* at their pleasure and for centuries, even according to their 

* better desires, the government of nations.’ * 

That is the moral of the book; and it may be well that llie 
reader should see, before we proceed further, how the few simple 
and pregnant words composing it arc given in the English version. 
For M. Guizot has found an authorised translator whose 
endeavour has been ‘ to make as literal a translation as was 
‘ compatible with our English idiom ; ’ and the sentence, which 
translates literally as above, is accommodated in manner fol¬ 
lowing to the English idiom : ‘ God docs not grant to those 
‘ great men who have laid the foundation of their greatness 
‘ amidst disorder and revolution, the power of regulating at 

* their pleasure, and for succeeding ages, the government of 

* nations.’ Of which sentence the accommodation to English 
idiom will be seen mainly to consist in the addition of ‘ and 

* revolution ’ to * disorder,’ whereby it is implied in the English 
that the two things are different, whereas it is«4n the spirit of 
the French to assume that they are like; and in the entire 
omission of the very pregnant clause by which both the 
summary of Cromwell’s ambition is qualified to his credit, and 
the moral the historian would draw from it is pointedly 
enforced, namely, that, in the opinion of M. Guizot, even 
designs that might seem well worthy of completion arc 
frustrated by the divine wisdom, when disorder is used as a stej) 
to their accomplishment. 


* * Dien n’aceordc pas aux grands hommes qui ont pose dans le 
desordre Ics foridcments de leur grandeur, le pouvoir do regler, ^ 
leur gre et pour des si^cles, mdme scion leurs meilleurs dcsirs, le 
gouvemetnent des nations.’ 
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As it is in this opening sentence, however, so is it, wc regret 
to say, through almost every part of the work of the translator: 

, and since we have interrupted ourselves to say so ra’uch, weiinay 
as well delay the reader a little longer to prove it. For it is surely 
to be rcgrcUed that a history like this by M. Guizot, a book so 
esj)ecially interesting to Englishmen that a place was at once 
ready in our pernianent literature for a good tran^ation of it, 
should have failed to find the proper care and attention in this 
respect. If books were to be swallowed like water, with no 
regard to jbe mere pleasure of the taste, it wmuld matter little; 
but there is a style in writing as there is a bouquet iu wine, and 
if !M. Guizot's be a little thin, it is yet pure, refined, and 
sparkling, with a delicate aroma. As he presents it to us, it is 
never fiat or insipid ; but ,from IVI. Guizot’s fiask to his trans¬ 
lator's bucket is a lamentable plunge, and whatever spirit the 
original possessed we find dissipated in the transfer. A re¬ 
construction into verbose, round-iu-the-mouth sentences, is the 
utter (lestruetiou of jSl. Guizot’s French. The sense, comes 
inutflcd, as though the voice reached you through a feather bed. 
Let any one who cares to be at so m^cli trouble read separately 
tliis book and its translation, and he w'ill be surprised to find 
liow much is lost when style is Itjst. The two versions leave 
absolutely different impressions of the author’s mind. 

AVithout any special search for glaring instances, we will 
begin at the beginning. AVe will take the first dozen pages 
(wi'itten when the tran&lator, fresh to his work, could hardly 
liH\ e begun to slip through weariness), and see what has been 
made of them. AVhy, the very title has been altered in sigui- 
Jieanee. M. Guizot wrote Hist or i/ of the Commonwealth of 
Emjtand and of Cronncdl, and this the translator brings into 
compatibility with English idiom by writing History of Oliver 
Cromwell and the Enylish Commonwealth. docs not occur 

10 him that there may be sense, no less than sound, iu the 
order of the words placed upon his title-page by the historian. 

11 is problem is to im}»art what he conceives to be an easy flow 
to a given number of vocables; and if for him they flow better 
upside down than straightforward, tlifty are, as in this title, 
inverted accordingly. 

It is a noticeable i)cculiarity of M. Guizot, tliat iu cliarac- 
terisiiig historical persons he shows himself prone to dwell on 
tlic contradictory appearances assumed by tlic same nature of a 
man. 'Whenever it is possible, he marks the two sides which 
belong to human character, and the ease with which opposite 
opinions may with no dishonesty be formed. Of this there is 
of course no example in his book, or in the whole range of 
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human history, so prominent as Cromwell himself; and ns all 
opposite qualities maintain the balance of an active mind, the 
temptation is great to the historian to bring out the expression 
of such contrasts in a strong antithesis. So strong generally 
in M. Guizot, indeed, is this form of speech, that it takes 
but the least additional strain to turn it into nonsense; and 
not seldom 4iis translator goes far to effect this. He cannot 
give simply even such an epithet as ' the lustre of their actions 
‘ and their destiny,’ in the very first sentence, ‘ Teclat de leur 

* actions et dc leur destinCe,’ without turning it into * tlie 

* splendour of their actions and the magnitude of their destiny.’ 

The history begins with a ])icture of the Long Parliament ■ 
under its republican chiefs, reduced in number by secessions 
following the execution of the km^^nd^regarded without 
sympathy by the main body of tht February 

following the execution, there > 

members who recorded votes at and of 

these (^visions M. Guizot counts eight. iWmmsiator alters 
this into ten, without a note to indicate the cliange. The 
parliamentiiry leaders, M. Quizot contin^esi^ set to work, * avee 

* unc ardour pleine en meme temps de foi et d’inquietude: ’ 
a hint of the secret disquiet at the heart of theorists committed 
to action, which in the translation loses both subtlety and sense 
by the exaggeration of dbquiet into anxiety, and by the yoking 
of an adjective to each noun for the more dignified and sonorous 
roll of the period. They set to work, says the translator, with 
an ardour fall ‘ at once of strong faith and deep anxi(*ty.’ 
Enter thus upon the sentence the words strong and deep, ar.d 
exeunt from the sense of it the things strength and depth. 

Forty-one councillors of state were presently appointed, and 
among those chosen, says M. Guizot, there were five BU[)crior 
Ea|lgistratcs, and •twenty-eight country gentlemen ijjmI citizens : 
bti^hese numbers, again without a note to say that he is not 
translating, the translator alters, one into three, tlie other into 
thirty. "NVhen these councillors met, continues the histoiian, 
tlu^ were required to sign an engagement approving of all that 
had'lbeen dontf'in the king’s trial, and in the abolition of 
‘ monarchy and of the House of Lords; ’ but this expression is 
too simple fbr the translator, who words it gnd double words it, 

' in the king’s trial, in the overthrow of^ikingslifip, and in the 

* abolition of the House of Lords.’ Twenty-two, proceeds M. 
Guizot, persisted ‘ a le repousser; ’ but this word of spirit 
VMtiishes from the translation, where it is said, in t^e interest 

.idiom, that they persisted ‘in refusing it’ The 
substw^’of their reasons, adds M. Guizot, the tone of his-tnind 
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insensibly colouring his expression, was that they * refused to 

* associate themselves ’ with the pakt; but heavily clouded is 
this hint of a personal stain, and of the dread of complicity, 
when the translator turns it into * refused to give their Sanc¬ 
tion.’ Excited by the censure so implied, resumes M. Guizot, 
the House nevertheless checked its own resentment, (‘on no 
‘ voulut pas faire 4clater les dissensions des repitljlicains; ’) and 
here his temperate and subtle tone again directs attention to the 
weakness of the theoretical republicans, in the fact that they 
did not wish to publish abroad their dissensions. But the entire 
sense of it’is lost by the translator,’who thus again words and 
double words and smothers it in idiom. ‘ To originate dissen- 
‘ sions among the republicans would, it w'as felt, be madness.’ 
There is already discord in the camj), suggests M. Guizot. 
Discord, suggests his tran.«lator, had yet to begin, and these 
were n(»t men mad enough to set it going. The translator may 
be right, but he is not translating M. Guizot. 

The historian still pursues his theme. ‘ Les regicides com- 
‘ prlrent qu’ils seraient trop faibles s’ils restaient seuls ; ’ but that 
the translation might become ‘too weak’ indeed, the simple 
words ‘ trop faiblqs ’ arc multiplied into the idiomatic English 
of ‘ not strong enough to maintain their position.’ The matter 
Avas accordingly arranged, says-M. Guizot, ‘sans plus de 
‘ bruit.’ Hushed-up would be no bad idiom for that; but un¬ 
fortunately hushed-up would mean what M. Guizot means, and 
so, says the translator, it Avas arranged ‘ without further ciilSi- 

* eulty.’ Significantly M. Guizot adds, of the modified pledge 
oft'ered by the dissidents, that Avith it ‘ on se contenta; ’ Avhich 
insignificantly the translator renders ‘ it Avas accepted.’ 

These are small items of criticism, it will be said. But let it 
be understood that the last seven of them all arise out of a 
single paragra[>h, and that the last six are all on the same page; 
and let any one conceive Avhat murder is done upon the soul of 
a book, 700 pages long, Avhen a tninslator sits doAvn in this 
manner to the work of killing it by inches. 

We turn over, and on the first line of the next page read that 
the compromise described Avas ‘ to a very great extent ’ the Avork 
of Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane: ‘ to a very great extent ’ being 
the translator’s idiom for ‘surtout.’ Before weget to the middle 
of the page we find a date set down as November, Avithout any 
note of its having been Avritten December in the text. On the 
first line of the next page. Vane’s suggestion* of an oath of 
fidelity simply referring to the future is spoken of as an idea 
Avhereof CroiriAvell was one of the most eager ‘ to express his 
‘ entire approval: ’ the translator in that supplying his p'eculiar 
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idiom for *. a s’en contenter.’ Similarly we find, in the sentence 
following, that for ' nul * the English idiom is * no one* for a 
‘ monient’ Of the committee of three who held the powers of 
the ‘Admiralty, M. Guizot says that Vane ‘ etait I’ame,’ and 
his translator says (diluting it into his idiom) that Vane * was 
‘ the chief.’ Blake then enters on the scene, by whom, according 
to M. Guizot, the glory of the Commonwealth at sea was here¬ 
after ‘ li faiftj; ’ and this expression is rendered * to augment,’ 
that its spirit may be utterly destroyed. 

We promised to comment on the first dozen pa^es of the 
authorised English version of M. Guizot’s Common^Wlth and 
Cromwell, and if we redeem our promise we must discuss four 
more. Rather than do that, we will break it. But we quote 
from both texts the beginning of pa"c nine; the English water 
side by side with the French wine; and we think no reader 
' who examines it will desire that we should splash on through 
the rest of this page, or the p»)gcs following. The passage, 
feeble as it is, is far above the average; for in it the sense of tlie 
text does absolutely survive what the translator overlays it with, 
though in Avhat condition the reader will see. 


‘La chambre avait tovchv et 
jpovnm a tout; la legislation, la 
diplomatic, la justice, la police, 
les fmances, rarnu'e, la flotte 
^taient dans ses mains. Pour 
parsiitre aussi desinteressee qu’elle 
6tait active, ello admit les inem- 
bres qui s’etaiemt separcs du parti 
vainqueur, au moment de sa 
rupture definitive avec le roi, a 
reprendre leur place dans ses 
rangs, rnais on leur imposant un 
tel desaveu de leurs anciens votes 
que bien peu d’eirtre eux pureut 
s'y resoudre' 


‘ The liousi* had revised and ar¬ 
ranged ererg department of the 
administration; the legislation 
and diplomacy of the enuntrg, the 
courts of justice, the police, the 
finances, the army and the tleet, 
were all in its hand.s. To appear 
as disinterested as it Avas active, 
it permitted those members wlio 
had separated from the conqta r¬ 
ing party, at tin; moment of it< 
definitiA’e rupture Avith the king, 
to resume their seats in its midst; 
but it required from them of the 
same time such a disavowal of 
their former votes, that very few 
could persuade themselves to take 
advantage of this coneessiou* 


Such is the translation which M. Guizot has unfortunately 
authorised, and Avhich the law now protects against any better that 
might replace it. The example should not be thrown atvay. 
It is an evil, but ought not to be a necessary evil, of the pro¬ 
tection given tinder international copyrigiit, that if a book be 
marred in the translation, it is marred past hope of mending. 
The nqw law is not Jess politic than it is just, for without it 
there pan be no inducement suflSicient to invite to such labour 
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the employment of original talents and rejil learning. ^ But if, 
through want of care in obtaining these, incapacity is now 
employed and protected, mischief beyond retrieval is done. 
Foreign writers cannot be too careful: what an engraver»is in 
the eyes of an artist, a translator should be in the eyes of an 
author; and while, in the former case, our academicians have 
been lately yielding, to the most eminent in the*craft, a right of 
brotherhood, in the latter the best masters have^^at all times 
been esteemed, by authors of repute, as brother craftsmen. If 
publishers are indisposed to the same view, the public should 
protect themselves. Copyright fn translation will involve 
grave injury to them, if it lowers instead of raising the average 
of translating ability by lowering the prices paid for it. To 
give no more under the new law to the author and the translator 
than under the old was given to the translator alone, is to mis¬ 
take altogether the object of a change which was meant to in¬ 
crease the facilities for prof)Crlj" remunerating both, by protecting 
translations of a really high character from unequal rivalry with 
the indifferent or utterly worthless. We invite to tlic subject, 
therefore, a more minute attention than it has hitherto been 
customary to give to it. A more exacting criticism of translation 
as translation mjiy at least check the incapable with some fear of 
censure, and cheer on the work* of the really able with some 
small hope of a just fame. 

The lights and shades of stvle indicate the bias of an author’s 
mind. In describing their cffacement from the English version of 
this history, we have found also means to indicate what, in 
Ikl. Guizot’s case, the bias is. What it is, it could hardly fail 
to be. It requires but the oi)cning sentence of the volumes* to 


* ‘J’ai raconte la chute d’unc ancienne monarchic et la mort 
violente d’un roi iligne cle respect, quoi(ju’il ait.mal et injustenient 
gouveriie sos peuples. J’ai luaintcnant a raconter Ics vains efforts 
d’une assemblce revulutionnaire pour fonder une republique, et le 
gemverncment tnujours cliancelant. bicn quo fort et glorieux, d’un 
despote revolutionnairc, admirable par son havdi et judicieux genie, 
quoiqu'il ait attaque et detruil, dans son pays, d’libord I’ordre legal, 
puis la liberte. Los homines que Oiou preiid pour instruments de 
ses grands dcsseins sont pleins de contradiction et de mystere: il 
inele et unit en ciix, dans dcs proportions profondcraent cachees, Ics 
qualiles et Ics defauts, h's vertiis et les vices, Ics lutnicres et les 
erreurs, les grandeurs et les faiblesses; et apres avoir rerapli leur 
temps de I’eclat de leurs actions ct de leur destinee, ils denieurent 
euxmemes obscurs au sein de leur gloire, cncenses et maudits tour 
a tour par le monde qui ne les counait pas.* ^ > 
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reveal to us that the feelings of the writer are here more nearly 
touched than they had been by the former portion of his narrative. 
His account of our revolution down to the king’s execution was 
givei. in a style as calm as it was clear; but where he has before 
him only the men of the Bepublic, though he is still philoso*. 
phical, still to the utmost of his ability a righteous judge, there 
is yet a ripple iiefore unseen on the surface of his judgment. 
The statesman who has connected his own name in history with 
endeavours to preserve a king and a constitution, and who 
nevertheless saw king and constitution swept away to make 
room for an ephemeral republic, holds fast still by aorestricted 
monarchy as not merely the best form of government, but, so 
to speak, as his own cause, and regards a republic with some 
sense of personal antagonism. The open expression of this, in¬ 
deed, is as far as possible subdued; but not less is it discernlbh*. 

Sixty-one years ago a high-spirited young lawyer died at 
Nimes on the scaffold, sentenced to death for his dislike of a 
republic by a court obedient to the French Bepublican Con¬ 
vention. That young man, twenty-seven years old when his 
life was taken, was the father of M. Guizot., The latter was 
only a boy of seven at the time, but old enough to receive into 
his soul undying recollection of the murder in tlic name of liberty 
that made a widow of his mother. The decree which took away 
the hither’s life and confiscated his posscs?ions, ordered also that 
his children,—the boy just named, and another little son,— 
.should be committed to the Foundling Hospital, and brought up 
in accordance with a revolutionary law.' But their mother, a 
noble woman, whom her eldest-born, then become a statesman 
and historian of European fame, saw grieving after fifty years 
of widoivhood with fresh tears for the husband of her youth, 
took them with the wreck of her fortune out of France, and 
dwelt with them fpr six years at Geneva, watching cijrefully llicir 
education. Father and mother had been ])ious Protestants, firm 
against the pressure of religious ])ersecution; and, open to all 
grave and noble influences, M. Guizot’s boyhood at Geneva ivas 
full of the promise which his manhood has long since more than 
fulfilled. By the reflective tone of his mind, by his skill in 
reast)ning, by a surprising aptitude for the acquisition of lan¬ 
guages, and by a taste for historical inquiry, even so early 1}C 
distinguished himself. Sent at the age of eighteen as u law 
student to Paris, his abilities were quickly recognised by men 
ready to turn them to account. His pen was soon brought into 
use, and his literary talents as well as industry were displayed 
in the pfublication by him, at the age of twenty-two, of ins well- 
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known Dictionary of Synonymes. He begun at the same 
time the arduous enterprise of a translation of Gibbon, with 
original notes; and so prompt was the recognition of his mani¬ 
fest abilitjj that at the age of twenty-four he was mad6 Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern History at the Faculty of Letters. 

Through all the troubles of France during the years that 
ensued, M. Guizot, known as a man of tbd future, steadily 
maintained his position as a calm antagonist o& whatever he 
believed to be anarchy. Between republican and despot in the 
days of Bonaparte or Charles X., with a moral courage free 
from display of passion, he held iirrn to the lesson of his life 
which study had strengthened in him, that the quiet reign of a 
constitutional king, upon a system liberally conservative, is the 
condition of prosperity and peace for the French people, or for 
any people fairly civilised.* Order, with liberty, was his creed 
in those days; as to the present it has remained his belief that 
liberty must be protected by order. One of his first political 
pam])idct3 was upon Representative Governmenlf^ another was 
upon the mode of conducting government and opposition. One 
of the first inquiries into which he launched was a discovery 
for himself of the origin and causes of our great Revolution. 
He published a history of it to the death of Charles I.; and with 
a spirit and enterprise which has* yet found no parallel in Engr 
laud, he completed, in no less than twenty-six octavo volumes, 
a translated collection of memoirs and histories relating to it. 
As a writer, we should not omit to ad<l, his first commanding 
success was won by his elaborate lectures on the origin of Re¬ 
presentative Government in Europe, delivered at the temporary 
cost of his chair when France sorely needed reliable and wise 
information on that matter. 

At hist came the revolution of 1830, and there was placed 
upon the French throne a ruler whose most selfish interest 
it ])lainly was, not merely to offer a determined resistance to 
democratic passion, but to establish a government that should be 
in its nature both conservative and liberal: enough of the latter 
to be safe, enough of the former to satisfy Euroj)ean statesmen. 
In such a eoui’se there was no man in France so fit to counsel 
the King and serve ■ the country as IM. Guizot. The student 
of history, so skilful and dispa'^sionate, became accoi*dmgly 
jMinistcr of Interior to Louis Philippe; he gave his earnest 
support, though out of office, to the Ministry of Casimir 
Perier, and afterwards held the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for nearly five years, between 1832 and 1837 ; during 
the summer of 1840, was Ambassador in England; at the 
close of that year formed the Ministry in which he took the 
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office of Foreign Affairs, but of which he was the virtual head; 
and finally, on the death of Marshal Soult, in September 1847, 
becan^e its nominal as well as actual chief, and Prime Minister 
of France. The beginning of his new career was employed in 
decisive suppression of all active revolutionary opposition to the 
newly-established monarchy. The middle of it saw him the suc¬ 
cessful founder of a system of national education for his country¬ 
men, far better than anything of a similar kind hitherto attempted 
in Great Britain. And it is quite possible that the close of it 
might have placed within his^ power the salvation of the French 
throne, if, in the critical hour, a failing king had not'forsakcn 
his counsels. Monarchy fell; and the same republican wrath 
which had destroyed his father again beat and surged round the 
monarchist statesman. But whatever his failures, in thcorv or 
in action, M. Guizot never failed in p/obity. He never flinched 
from the trial of his principles; never fell from his oaths or his 
professions; ^ver in his public conduct abated a jot from the 
work demandfc of him in his secret conscience. There have 
been many greater statesmen, but few so altogether free from 
moral stain. 

Yet in his own country, where republicanism has been iden¬ 
tified with revolution, there has been no man, with of course 
one exception, against whom So much ill has been spoken by 
republicans. From them he has endured, for many of the last 
years of his life as a statesman, the incessant sting of calumny. 
In resuming at its close, therefore, the story of a short-lived 
republic, he has before him the moral of the creed which for 
sixty years has been his private and his public enemy. Not for 
this reason, ho^vever, which the true scholar’s spirit would dis¬ 
own, does he now, after the storm of his active life is over, 
return to the study of the revolution which earliest engaged his 
attention; but because, being complete, unlike that in prugress 
and still undeterntined in Franee, it admits of a perfect scrutiny, 
and offers most prospect of historical instruction. Tlu* ‘ 11is- 
‘ tory of the Commonwealth and Cromwell ’ is the setjoiul of 
the four parts into which he divides it (the third being that of 
‘ Kichard Cromwell,’ of which, by the favour of the author, 
the early portion is also before us); and remembering that the 
very pulse of its authors life beats in it, we may well be sur¬ 
prised to find its stroke so regular and calm. 

Far from reviling our historical republicans, whoso high- 
minded endeavours he has quite nobility enough to understand, 
M. Gkiizot points out that the experiment they made was not in 
tiieir tio^e associated with any of those ideas of mere revolt 
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and lawlessness which have lately beew connected with such 
attempts. Under honourable forms only, as in Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland, or the Netherlands, was republican government then 
known ; and the attempt to convert the English monarchy into 
a republic, was, to put his idea into plain wonls, such an ex¬ 
periment as decent men might put their hjmds to. In the 
eyes of continental nations it had also a religious aspect; and 
though he believes it, as a republican movement,'to have been a 
mistake, he not the less believes that but for the violence neces¬ 
sarily incident to the transition fi;om a kingdom to a common¬ 
wealth, *the scheme might have been a successful one. But^ in 
his judgment, a republic founded upon revolution finds its works 
soon clogged by that property in its founders, which, calling 
itself and thinking itself republican zeal, is in reality nothing 
but revolutionary obstiiificy. 

Thus, as might have been expected, M. Guizot is too accu¬ 
rate a thinker to condemij wholly as theory that scheme of 
government, in the practical establishment of which both Eng¬ 
land and France, each in its own manner and degree, have 
failed. Every way worthy of notice, indeed, is the reflection 
with which he opens the third section of his labours, when, in 
the narrative of Richard Cromwell and his troubles, following 
upon that of Richard’s father ahd his triumphs, he is about to 
relate the career of the revived Long Parliament. A republic, 
he says, when it is, among any people, the natural and true 
result of its social state, of its ideas and of its manners, is a 
Government worthy of all sympathy and respect. It may 
have its vices, theoretical and practical, but it honours and 
serves humanity, because it stimulates it to the mustering of 
its great moral forces, and can lift it to a very high degree of 
dignity and virtue, of prosperity and glory. But a Republic, 
untimely .and factitious, foreign to the national history and 
manners, introduced and sustained by pride of spirit and the 
egotism of faction, is a government detestable in itself, for it 
is full of falsehood and violence ; and has, moreover, this 
deplorable consequence, th.at it discredits in the minds of na¬ 
tions the principles of political right and' the guarantees of 
liberty, by the false application and the tyrannical use to 
which they arc ])ut, or the hypocritical violation they are 
made to suffer. Hostile to all crude attempts at the establish¬ 
ment of a Republic, therefore, still no unfair measure, we arc 
glad to say, is dealt out by the French statesman to our re¬ 
publican forefathers. That after all they should have failed 
principally because their hopes were pitched too high, is not a 
lact which such a man can dismiss with indifference, whatever 
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his sense of the needs, of practical statesmanship may be. He 
rather, Frenchman as he is, rejoices to show them to us with 
Mazann hat in. hand before them j spuming the fair outside of 
civility*^ with which the wily Italian would have approached 
them; and finally bringing him to a frank submission, while the 
Queen Mother gnashes her teeth at the recognition of ‘ these 

* infamous traitors^’ 

In illustration of the kind of men whom the traitors sought 
out for employment, too, there stands a somewhat memor¬ 
able recoi’d in their Council Book, which we can conceive 
appealing to M. Guizot wilh the same sort of inlierest it 
still possesses .for Englishmen,' notwithstanding his too mani¬ 
fest predilection for those powers only ' which are based upon 

* right and sanctioned by time.’ It is the official notice of Sir 
Harry Vane’s and Mr. Marten’s visif, one March evening in 
1649, armed with the authority of the Council of State of 
which they were members, to *the lodging of Mr. John Milton, 

‘ in a small house in Holborn, which opens backwards into Lin- 
‘ coin’s Inn Fields, to speak to Mr. Milton, to know, Whether 

* he will be employed as Secretary for the Foreign Languages ? 

‘ and to report to the Council.’ We may feel quite sure that 
M. Guizot would think none the worse of the Council for this 
little circumstance, though we> cannot quite satisfy ourselves 
as to the authority with which he describes tlic Lord Protector 
profiting by Milton’s genius and ascendency, and continuing to 
use the talents thus placed at his official disposal, but ])Utting 
no faith in the wisdom of their wondrous possessor; supplying 
him with funds to afford liberal hospitality at his house and 
table in Whitehall to such foreign men of letters as ciiine to 
visit England, but admitting him, while chief of the State, into 
no personal intimacy, and studiously withholding from him 
all public influence. Such may have been the relations of JVlilton 
and Cromwell; but we do not know the authority o» which the 
statement rests, and what we know of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the interference for tJic Vaudois would lead us to entertain 
some doubt of it. 

Milton is M. Guizot’s ideal of the highest of the republican 
statesmen, grand, but unpractical. He depicts him revelling in 
a dream of liberty, and taking pleasure as a poet in sublime 
thoughts and majestic words, without inquiring whether the 
world’s every-day life held within it any answer to such aspira¬ 
tions. In his ease, according to M. Guizot, abstract reasoning 
so farmisguid^ anoble heart*, a passionate and dreamy inteUect, 

* ‘Un hobie ccEur,’ says M. Guizot. ‘A stern but noble licart,’ 
says his translator. 
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as to render his wisdom of less service than it might have been 
in the actual conduct of affairs. And as with, him, so with 
tte other statesmen of the Commonwealth — scholastic, fheore- 
tical republicans; in their way, too, in regard to much they took 
in hand, mere high-minded dreamers; and possessed, according 
to a foolish homely phrase, of every sense btit common sense. 
Yet is it the belief of M. Guizot, that for the most part 
with a dignified reserve and an intelligent prudence, these 
adventurous stalesmen entered upon their work. The country 
coldly supported them, indeed, anti abroad they were detested; 
nevertheless, as they well knew, they Were not^menaced, and 
they had otherwise much upon their side. Men of high in¬ 
tegrity— men such as Sydney, Ludlow, Marten, Hutchinson, 
Harrington — men of even high administrative ability such as 
Vane,— they were impassioned on behalf of their cause, and 
swayed by no otlier interest than that of seeing it triumph. 
The cause itself, too, though * peu sensee et antipathique au 
* pays,’ was noble and moral; for the principles presiding over 
it were a faith in truth, and an affectionate esteem for humanity, 
respect for its rights, and the desire for its free and glorious 
development. But the historian thinks it was also incident to 
their very position that many ewors should be committed, and 
that a too prolonged enjoyment of power in the midst of chaos 
should prove disastrous to some among themselves. And he 
shows, from the secret correspondence of the agents of Mazarin, 
what a number of city peo[>le there were, like a certain re- 
spccbible mcrcljant and news-writer, Mr. Morrell, eager for any 
sort of change, tired of a multiplicity of masters, and ready to hope 
better things from one than from a hundred, — * greater secresy, 
‘ more promj)titudc, less speechifying, more work.’ In a word, 
three great causes were surely and steadily conspiring to the fill 
of the republic. Tljere was matter both corrupt and obstructive 
in its lower divisions; there was a nation reverent of law licavily 
and surely swaying back to monarchy; and, worse than all, tlie 
very heart of the republican ranks held within it a leader in their 
army, a man mighty in battle, born with an instinct of coto- 
mand, born with a genius for government, eminently practical, 
and utterly unscrupulous. That is M. Guizot’s Cromwell. 

A man who had the pitiless sagacity to see the worth of an 
enemy only to recognise the necessity of at once putting him out 
of the way, he was able not loss, in the judgment of the French 
historian, to conceal cfiectually his own pride and pretensions, and 
carry exposed upon his sleeve only an irresistible semblance of 
self-denial. ‘ No great man,* exclaims M. Guizot, * ever carried 
‘ the hypocrisy of modesty so far as Cromwell, or so easily 
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^ subordinated his vanity to his ambition.’ So little also can 
M. Guizot discover of system in his mind, so little does he find 
him uifder the influence of preconceived ideas of any kind, th^ 
he believes him to have had no really fixed j)rinciple8 at all on 
questions civil or religious. But though he was not a philo¬ 
sopher, and did not act in obedience to systematic and premedi¬ 
tated views, he was guided by the superior instinct and practical 
good sense of a man destined by the hand of God to govern; 
and he possessed, above all, that consummate secret of the art 
which consists in a just appreciation of what w^l bo sufficient 
in every given circumstance, and in resting satisfied with it. 
He had, moreover, an unerring instinct of the drift of the 
people by which he brought them to his side; and the historian 
thinks it an extreme proof of the relations he maintained, and 
the hopes he inspired, among persons of all ranks and creeds, 
that he should have been able to suggest himself as their best 
resource, not simply to sectaries of (ill sorts,—Unitarians, Jews, 
Muggletonians, and Freethinkers, but even to Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians. Giving credit to the earliest reports which 
represent him as by councils and conversations feeling his way 
towards the dignity of King, it was yet, according to M. Guizot, 
his rare faculty throughout to understand tlie ne quid nirnh in 
the art of government; and acting u|}on it, bitter as the trml 
was, he finally denied himself the crown. He possessed, says 
the historian, the two qualities that make men gfcat: he was 
sensible, and he was bold; indomitable in ids hopes, yet never 
the victim of illusion. 

What is thus said of the absence of system in Cromwell’s 
ambition, let us remark, finds such striking illustration in a 
passage of the Cardinal de Retz’s memoirs that we arc sur¬ 
prised it should have escaped M. Guizot. Having occasion 
to quote the description from that very clever boo|t of Vane’s 
secret mission from Cromwell and the Council of State im¬ 
mediately after the victory of Worcester, when the Cardinal 
found the envoy a man of such * surprising capacity,’* the 
historian should not have Imd down the volume, we think, 
without reproducing from a somewhat later page one of the 
shrewdest of all its hints for statesmen, embodied in the follow¬ 
ing memorable dialogue. The Cardinal is talking, during Crom- 

* An admission, we may observe, of which the French editors have 
hithe^ done their best to deprive the great English republican by 
invu^ably printing his name (even down to the last and best c<litioii 
of MM. Michard and Poujoulat, which restores the supj)resse»^ 
paasage^ and from which we quote,) as Vaire, Vere, or Vainc. 
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welPs protectofftte, with the First President of the' Parliament 
of Paris, M. de Belli^vre. ‘ I understand you,’ ^ays the Presi¬ 
dent at a particular point of their argument, * and I stdp you 
‘ at the same time to tell you what I have Icamt from Cromwell.’ 
(M. de Belll^vre, inte^ses the Cardinal, had seen and known 
mm in England). 'He said to me one day,*that One never 

* mounted so high as when one did not know where one was going,^ 
Whereupon says the Cardinal to the President, ' You know 
' that I have a horror of Cromwell; but however great a man 
' they may think him 1 add to this; contempt, for if that be his 
' opinion he seems to me to be a fool.’ The Cardinal proceeds 
to tell us that he reports this dialogue, which is nothing in itself, 
to make us see the importance of never speaking of people who 
are in great posts. For •Monsieur the President, returning to 
his cabinet where there were several people, repeated the remark 
without reflection, os a proof of the injustice which was done 
their friend the Cardinal wheh it was said that his ambition was 
without measure and without bounds. All which was straight¬ 
way carried off to my Lord Protector of England, who remem¬ 
bered it with bitterness, and took occasion not long after to say 
to M. de Bordeaux, the Ambassador of France at liis Court, I 
know only one man in the world who despises me, and that is 
Cardinal de Betz. * This opinion,’ adds the penitent Cardinal, 

* had very nearly cost me dear.’ 

The truth is, that Cromwell’s remark by no means deserved 
the contemptuous comment of De Ketz. It is not at all so ne- 
cessaiy, as the Cardinal appears to think, that a man who is 
about to mount high should have systematically arranged before¬ 
hand to what exact height he shall mount. It may be true that 
in all ambitious men there will necessarily be some calculation, 
and something of a preconceived plan; but it may be fairly 
doubted whether to constitute such a man,of thp first order 
there must not also be a yet larger amount of passion to out¬ 
strip and go beyond the calculation. In short, to whatever 
extent particular plans and arrangements may contribute inter¬ 
mediately to success, it must ever be a condition of the highest 
success not to be finally bound by them. Within the fixity of 
all men’s designs and the uncertainty of their destiny, there is 
an interval so large and vague, that it is there the highest order 
of genius will probably most often find its occasions and means, 
its power and opportunity; and we think it very certain that 
wherever the highest has l)een reached to which it was possible 
to attain, the courage to undergo a risk must at least liave been 
as great as the patience to profit by a plan. We go farther in 
Cromwell’s case, for wc are very certain he began with no plan 
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at all but a zeal for what he honestly believed to be God’s' 
truth, and for the establishment of a government that should be 
according to God’s will. 

Who that is at aU acquainted with his entire history will be¬ 
lieve, that when the final summons of array reached him on his 
farm at Ely, he Icncw, as he buckled on his sword, whither he 
was going ? He had lived for more than forty years the useful 
unassuming life from which he was then called away, cultivating 
his native acres in those eastern fens, tilling the earth, reading 
his Bible, assisting persecuted preachers, and himself kneeling 
daily with his servants around him in exhortation and prayer. 
He was by birth a gentleman, as he described hhnself ten years' 
later to the first parliament of the Protectorate, living at no 
great height, nor yet in obscurity. He had not been without 
the means, that is, of challenging distinction, if such had been 
his wish. He had been dragged before the Privy Council* 
without claiming the honours of a martyr, and had led an agita¬ 
tion against the great lords of his county without aspiring to the 
rewards of a hero. In resisting a particular grievance he had 
made himself the most popular and powerful man in all that 
district of the fens; but satisfied when the work was done, he 
had sought no further advantage from the popularity and power 
acquired in doing it. Certainly this, too, is the character of all 
his early exploits in the war. All that appears essential to him 
is that he must actually do the work he has in hand, and to this 
he is bent exclusively. When, in conversation with his cousin 
Hampden at the close of the first doubtful year of the conflict, 
he threw out the remark which contained the germ of ail liis 
subsequent victories, who will believe that his thoughts were 
travelling beyond the duty and necessity of the hour? His 
experience in the field had taught him why it was the lioyal- 
ists gained upon tlicir adversaries in,battle, and h»at once de¬ 
clared that it would not do to go on enlisting ‘ poor tiipsters and 
‘town-apprentice people’ against well-bom cavaliers, but that 
to cope with men of honour, men of religion must be enrolled. 
When he expressed this design to Hampden, it might be said 
that, on the instant, the whole issue of the war was determined; 
but is it necessary to suppose him carrying his own thoughts so 
far? AVhen he proceeded to organise his God-fearing regiment 

* Tliia curious and hitherto unknown incident in his career was 
lately discovered in a search among the registers of the Privy Council 
by one of the most intelligent and able antiquaries now living* Mr. 
(RillIxBrflce, and by him communicated to the ‘ Athenoeum’ of the 
of October, 1855. 



of Ironsides, ^ that he eiu^ or wa^ tMubled to 

anticipate to ^Wa^estmy they might bear himse^? ^Olarenddn: 
has made it a reproach agi^nst him that cm one oceamoa he said 
he could tell wjmt , he would not have, biif not wh^t he wmild 
have; but was not this only another expi«raion of the thought 
that he had concern but the duty of the homr, no wish but to 
do it m the hour, and that he knew not and oared not whither 
it might lead him ? . 

Ajb time went on, indeed, as be commanded armies,, won 
battles, apd saw himself indisputably the first soldier and captain 
of his time, to direct and govern men became doubtless as much 
a part of no longer avoidable duty, as any commonest avocatum 
tlmt had occupied him on his Ely farm, Wifh this too, let it also 
bo admitted, there must of course have opened upon him that 
w’ider range of worldly opportunities to which, whether they 
shape themselves to ambition or any other inclination of the 
miud, it ia so easy to give th& name, or to make available under 
the sanction, of duty itself. Doubtless to many such temptations 
Cromwell yielded. . In his religious creed he is said (we must 
confess on what seems to us doubtful authority) to have held tho 
somewhat dangerous doctrine, that having once been in a state 
of grace it was not possible to fall from it; and irom time to 
time, if this were so, it must insensibly have relaxed to him even 
the restraints of religion itself. But that there was any con¬ 
scious hyi^ocrisy in his language, or any settled scheme of mere 
ambition in his conduct, we find it diflBcult to believe. Higher 
and higher us he was mounting, still to the last he might nave 
asked iiimseif Whither. When at the close of the war he appears 
lieaped with nil tlie favours a grateful people and parUmnent 
could bestow, there is yet not one which had not fallen to him 


naturally, or that it would not have been monstrous as well 
as foolish to deny to him. Every step of thq ascent had been 
solidly and laboriously won; he stood upon it as of rightand 
surely no man ever rose so high with less of what we i 
usurpation. In the honours paid him, in the very t 
of state tlurown over him, when he left London upon 
campaign and return^ with the final victory, there was h, 
man in the popular ranks, of however rigid and ascetic 
A'irtue, who mjght not feel that He was aleo himself pftrtkijj|| 
patiug as in a gain and glory of his, own. When the Loid 


if less would have satisfied the most exacting repoblicali 
claims and whose power he then and there rejffesented. 
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lie leturaed ui a more than regal triumph, recewing homage 
£r(»a tiie populace, halting to hawk with the gientiy, and pro- 
aeatiog h^scb and prisoners to the parliamentary delegates 
UKKunted to give him welcome, it was yet but the glory oP 
their common country which cdl men were content to see re¬ 
flected in the ceremony and the pomp which surrounded him. 

Should it be matter of blame, ^en, that stiU ho rose to 
tlie occasion which called him, and even this portion did not 
take ]iim unawares? As he farmed at Ely and St Ives, as 
he fought at Morston Moor and Naseby, so he now fell into 
his allotted place as Milton’s * chief of men.’ Such is the sum 
of reproach with any faimdss up to this date imputed to him. 
‘This man will be King of England yet,’said the Te\erend 
Mr. Peters inwardly to himself, as^he observed at the time 
- in his air and manner an indescribable kind of exaltation. Sir 
Philip Warwick afterwards observed it too; and, being entirely 
at a loss to reconcile so ‘ great pnd majestic a deportment and 
‘ comely presence ’ with what he remembered of his verj ill- 
made api)arcl, and not very clean or sufficient linen, when he 
first heard him speak in the Parliament house twehe years 
before, is much disposed to attribute the change to the fact of 
bis having meanwhile ‘ had a better tailor and more converse 
‘ among good company.’ The same difficulty <jccurs even to Cla¬ 
rendon, who more shrewdly dismisses it with the remark, that 
‘ his parts seemed to be raised, as if he liad concealed his facul- 
‘ ties till he had occasion to use them.’ But we shall not our¬ 
selves have any difficulty at all, if we simply believe of such a 
man that only the occasion for use would ever teia]>t him to 
the assumption or display. A readiness for the duty of the 
hour, and no restlessness beyond it, would seem to be tlie lesson 
of Cromwell’s life, whatever part of it wc examine; and if we 
think the forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament an inter¬ 
ruption to the tcVnpcratc wisdom which generally guided him, 
i^^jy^cause we feel that without it the supreme jirtwer must 
^^^BdIcss have been his, unattended by the difficulties in 
consequences of that act involved him. At the very 
said himself, he was doubtful about doing it^ but 
another and stronger impulse got the mastery over him. 

f JVVhen I went there,’ he told his council of officers, ‘ 1 did not 
think to have dose thia But perceiving the spirit of God so 
strong upon me, I would not consult flesh and blood.’ Aud 
again at what he told Monsieur the l^resident de 
Ivre, that One never mounts so high as when one does not 
teiiere one is going, 

H. Guizot would attach little importance to that stronger 
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impulse whidi the Lord General there ^fessed to have ov@r> 
ruled him. We do not know that anything has impressed ns 
more throu^ont his book than its exti^mely partial and*imper- 
feet recognition of the reli^ous element wMch formed so large 
a portion not merely of Cromwell himself, but of the entire 
English Bevolntion. Doubtless it arises from* the fact that this 
element, so necessary in the study of it, lies too far away &om 
those evils which dwell insensibly and most stroi^ly upon the 
historian’s mind, and from which his study of these great events 
in our hyitory bad deliberately or’ unconsciously arisen. He is 
eten careful to hint his belief, more than once, that there were 
in those days more infidels in England than we commonly sup¬ 
pose. It is curious to contrast his view in this, respect with 
that of another French writer, JM. de Lamartine, who, regard¬ 
ing Cromwell from the thick of French republicanism, has very 
partially and confusedly but as he believes wholly accepted 
jVIt. Carlyle’s interpretation,^ and informs his countrymen that 
Cromwell was a fanatic. M. Guizot, accustomed through his 
own life to submit to the dictates of a calm unostentatious 
piety all public actions, and not unfrcqueutly reminding his 
reader that a Divine Providence is ordering and disposing the 
affairs of States, yet cannot sec, in Cromwell either fanatic or 
chosen man of God. In no part of Oliver’s history do we find 
any swerving from this view, and subsequent and very recent 
reflection appears only to have confirmed him in it. In the 
whole of his account of ^Kichard Crum well’ there is no more 
striking passive than that in which, describing the respective 
positions occupied by the followers of Oliver and the advocates 
of the Ke[)ublic, he again expresses forcibly the distinction 
between the purely worldly character of the Protectorate and 
the Divine purpose it was called to fulfil. The Cromwellians, 
he says, rather by experience and political instinct than by any 
principle clearly comprehended or defined, did not think that the 
people should bo held sulficient to constitute the entire Gowrn- 
ment, or that it had the right to unmake and re-construct It at 
its pleasure. In their opinion the Government required, for 
the maintenance and good order of society, some base inde¬ 
pendently subsistent, recognised by the people, but anterimr, 
and in a certain degree superior, to its shifting will. Originally 
conquest, afterwards the hereditary principle in monarchy, and 
the preponderance of great landowners, had created in the 
English Government such power, independent, immovable in 
ri^t,’ and indispensable ,to society. By the coarse of things, 
however, the territorial proprietorship had in part,'changed 
hands, and, by its own faults, the hereditary principle of Mo- 
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namhy had 'succumbed. But God then raised up Oliver, aud 
gave him the power with the victory. Conqueror mid actual 
master, surrounded by his comrades in war, and treating with 
a house elected by the people, he had been able to found, for 
his successor as for himsdif,,the Protectorate and its Constitu¬ 
tion ; and thus *was provided that anterior and independent 
power, born of events, not of the people’s will, and which the 
people was as little able to destroy according to its fancy as it 
W been able of its motion to create. This great fact, there¬ 
fore, accomplished upon the luins of the ancient Monarchy, and 
in the name of necessity, by the genius of a great man sustained 
by God, it became the duty of all men to recognise and accept; 
and, from the uniform tone of his reasoning, it is manifest that 
the historian himself so accepts it, though he sees that it carried 
’ with it also the seeds of f^ure inseparable from its revolu¬ 
tionary origin. 

He thus in a great measure excludes from consideration that 
particular element in Cromwell’s views of Government which 
. led him to be indifferent, in the re-c^nstitution of the State, 
whether it was republican or monarchical in its political form, 
provided only that, above all things, it was godly in its spirit. 
M. Guizot thinks his mind was great, because it was just, per¬ 
spicacious, and thoroughly practical; but of this greatness he 
does, not find that religion formed any essential part, or contri¬ 
buted to it in any material way. He avoids, indeed, all common¬ 
place abuse. He knoivs that in Cromw'cll’s day the open use of 
scriptural language was no more synonymous with cant than re¬ 
publicanism with discord; but in both cases he appears to think 
that the one had a tendency to beget the other, and he accepts 
Cromwell’s. reported comment' to Marten on a dialogue witli 
one of the saints (*we must talk to these men in their own 
‘ way ’), as a fair Ipnt of the value of his piety. It w'as no more 
than one portion, and not the cliief, of his state craft. Even 
the ]^pt and exalted fervour of his address to what wc may call 
the assembled saints in the Barebones Parliament, M. Guizot 


at^butes to those instincts on the part of a profound genius 
anxious to derive, as though immediately from God, the pre¬ 
tended supreme power which he had himself established, and 
the inherent infimity of which he already perceiv^ We cer- 
t^y cannot but r^ard as extremriy remarkable the grave in- 
(^^l^nce with which the historian is thus able to set aside, as 
one of many means towards a worldly end, the fervent vein 
scriptural bought andfeddng which runs not alone through 
'ev^ay.wliberato w'ork of Cromwell s, but wMch tinges also lus 
ev^ Lgbtest act, and, in bis private as in his public utterances. 
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is tbat which stiH makes most Impitessive appeal to all who woold 
investigate his character. 

For this we hold to have been finally established by Mr. 
Carlyle, and to constitute the peculiar value of his labours in 
connexion with the subject. To collect and' arrange in chro¬ 
nological succession, and with elucidatory comment, every au¬ 
thentic letter and speech left by Cromwell, was to subject 
him to a test from which falsehood could hardly escape; and 
the result has been to show, we think conciusively and be¬ 
yond further dispute, that through* all these speeches and letters 
one mind runs consistently. Whatever a man’s former pre¬ 
possessions may have been, he cannot accompany the utterer 
of these speeches, the writer of these letters, from their first 
page to the last, travelling with him from his grazing lands 
at St. Ives up to his Protector’s throne; watching him in 
the tonderest intercourse with those dearest to him; observing 
him in affairs of state or *in the ordirfaiy business of the 
world, in offices of friendship or in conference with sovereigns 
and senates; listening to him as he comforts a persecuted 
preacher, or threatens a persecuting prince; and remain at last 
witli any other conviction than that in all conditions, and on 
every occasion, Cromwell’s tone is substantially the same, and 
that in the passionate fervour of his religious feeling, under 
its diflerent and varying modifications, the true secret of liis 
life must be sought, and will be found. Everywhere visible 
and recognisable is a deeply interpenetrated sense of spiritual 
dangers, and of never ceasing responsibility to the Eternal. 
^Ever in his Great Taskmaster’s eye.’ Unless you can believe 
tliat you have an actor continually before you, you must believe 
that this man did unquestionably recognise in his Bible the 
authentic voice of God, and had an irremovable persuasion that 
according as, from that sacred source, he leamcd the divine law 
here and did it, or neglected to learn smd do it, infinite blessed¬ 
ness or infinite misery awaited him for evermore. 

It is also clear to us from the letters, with only such reservation 
aswc have already intimated,’and after the large allowance to* 
be made in every case for human passion and frailty, that Crom¬ 
well was, to all practical intents, as far removed on the one hand 
from fanaticism, as, on the other, from hypocrisy. It is certainly 
not necessary that we should accept it as proof of fanaticism, 
that, on the day before sotting out to the war with Scotland, 
he cnjsu'gcd to Ludlow upon the great providences of God then 
abroad upon the earth, and in particular talked to^hini for 
almost an hour upon the hundred and tenth psalm. We have 
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but to vexaember it as the psalm in which God’s promise was 
^ven to make his enemies his footstool, to make his people will¬ 
ing,, and to strike through kings in the day of his wrath,'—to 
understand why Cromwdl so recalled it on the ere of his last 
entrance into battle. It is little necessary, that we should 
accept, as proof of hypocrisy, the proof M. Guizot offers of his 
rejet^ing and even ridiculing the report set about by the fanatical 
ofScers after the dissolution of the Parliament, to the effect that 
he had undergone special and supernatural revelations. * The 
' reports spread about the Lora General,’ writes M. de Bordeaux 
to M. do Brienne, * are not true. He does not affect any special 

* communication with the Holy Spirit, and he is not so weak as 
‘ to be caught by flattery. I know that the Portuguese ambas- 

* sador, having com})limcnted him on 'this change, he made a 
'jest of it.* But the French‘ambassador does- not omit to ac¬ 
company his statement with a careful tribute to the Lord 
General’s zeal and gteat piety. Sior do we think M. Guizot 
jnstified in the belief he appears to entertain, that Crcmnveli’s 
toleration of differences in religion proceeded from the merely 
politic spirit, and was due only to his wisdom as a ruler of men. 
To his profound knowledge of the art of government may indeed 
be referred such projects as were started in the Protectorate,— 
for a synod to bring the different sects into peaceful agreement, 
for ensuring a complete legal toleration to the Jews, and for 
receiving in England even a bishop of the Church of liome to 
preside over the religious communion of the Catholics. But 
from the depth of true piety in his own soul must have pro¬ 
ceeded that larger personal charity, which was so ready with 
listening ear and helping hand for any form of honest belief that 
{daimed from him sympathy and protection. Let any one read 
his noble correspondence with the governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
when, haring defeated the army of the Covenant fe battle, he 
proceeded in argument to overthrow its preadiers—and enter¬ 
tain any further doubt of this if he can. Those are the incom¬ 
parable letters in which* he reasoned out a perfect scheme of sub¬ 
lime toleration; in which he vindicated the execution of Gharles 
Stuart as an act which Christians m after times would menrion 
with honour,' and all tyrants in the world look at with fear 
in which he waiuted the Presbytery that their platform was too 
narretw for them to expect 'the great God to come down’ to 
sudi minds and thoughts; in which he told th^ he had not 
]jiiseM|||e learned Christ as to look at ministers as lords />ver, 
iiirt«H|tf helpers of, God’s people; and m which he desired 

to ^int out to him the warrant they bad in 
pplfimre ibr believing that to preach was their fanction exclu- 
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siTely. * Youir fear lest error should step in, is like 

‘ the man wko -vroold keep all the \nQe out of the country lest 
‘ men sk^uld druids. It will he found an unjust and bnwise 

* Jealousy to deprive a man of his natural liberty upon,a sup- 
^ position he may abuse it. 'When he doth abuse it, judge.’ 
And tben» within some six months or so, Edinburgh having 
meanwhile surrendered, and the Presbytery, reooyerM from its 
sulks, having accepted permission again to (^n its pulpits, you 
see this same Cromwell respectftilly himself att«adin^ ^eir ser¬ 
vices and sermons, and taking no other notice of the latter being 
specially directed against himself and his fellow * sectaries,’ than 
to desire friendly discourse with the ministers who had so railed 
against them, to the end that, if possible, misunderstandings 
might be taken away. 

Neither had Cromwell, before he evinced this spirit, waited 
until authority fell to him as Lord General, at which time, in 
M. Guizot’s view, considerafions altogether politic and worldly 
began largely to operate with him. There is a very remarkable 
letter decisive as to this, which the * Gentleman’s Magazine’ first 
published three quartern of a century ago, but which Mr. Car¬ 
lyle has been able to confirm by proof and adjust to the right 
place in his life,-—the year after the battle of Naseby. Not 
long before the date of it he had entered Ely cathedi^ while 
the Reverend Mr. Hitch was * performing’ the choir service, 
and with a ' have off your fooUnfjy and come dowTit sir,’ had 
turned the reverend gentleman sheer out of the place, intoning, 
singing, and all. But this was because Mr. Hitch had become 
a nuisance to a godly neighbourhood, and had treated with 
deli)>erate disregard a previous warning of Oliver’s to the very 
plain and legible effect, that, ' lest the soldiers should in any 
^ tumultuous or disorderly way attempt the reformation of the 

* cathedral church, I require you to forbear altogether your 
‘choir service, so unedifying and ofi’ensive; and this as you 
‘ shall answer it, if any disorder should arise thereupon.’ And 
notwithstanding the prompt procedure by which he kept his 
word in this case, he shows himself, in the letter we have named 
and are now about to quote, not less ready to protect any honest 
people differing completely from himself in regard to choir ' or 
other services, provided always they so exems^ their uiie^fy- 
ing faith as not to be offensive to others. He intetoedes .with a 
Royalist gentleman, in the same (Norfolk) comity, for itberty of 
conscience to ceruin of his tenants. ‘ And,’ he writes, * hi^- 
‘ ever the world interprets it, I am not ashamed to ^olimt for 
‘ such as are anywhere under pressure of lids Hud; doing even 

* as 1 would be done by. Sir, this is a qunitelscmc age, and 
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* the anger eeems to me to be the worse, where the gronnd is 

* diffe^enoe of .opinion; which to cure, to hurt men in their 

* names* persons, or estates, will not be found an apt remedy.’ 

The rdigion which so teadies us our duty to others is not very 
likely to fail us in regard to jpurselves. Watch Cromwell in any 
great crisis of his'lifi^ and judge whether thp faith he beld could 
have rested on any doubtful or ins^ure foundation. Take him at 
the moment of his greatest triumph, or in the hour of hiadavke^ 
peril, and observe whether the one so unduly elates or t^ other 
so unworthily depresses him,* as to cause him to lose the sense.» 
either of his own weakness or of his Creator’s power,—either of 
the littleness of time or of the greatness of eternity. In the very 
majesty of his reception after the Worcester battle, ‘he would 
‘ seldom mention anything of himself,’‘says Whitelocke, describ¬ 
ing their meeting at Aylesbury; * mentioned others only ; and 
‘ gave, as was due, the glory of the action unto God.’ In his 
last extremity at Dunbar, -when Leslie, with an army of double 
bis numbers, flushed with victory, had so hemmed him in witli 
his sick, starving, and dispirited troops, as they retreated and were 
falling'back upon their ships, that, to nse his own expression, 

‘ almost a miracle ’ was needed to save them, there is, in the 
tone of the letter he sent to Haselrig on the Newcastle border, 
such a quiet and composed disregard of himself, such a care 
only for the safety of the cause, such a calm and sustained 
reliance upon God, as we doubt if the annals of heroism can 
elsewhere parallel. ‘ Whatever becomes of us,’ he wrote, ‘ it 

* will be well for you to get what forces you can together; and 
‘ the south to help what they can. If your forces had been in 
‘ readiness to have fallen upon the back of Copperspath, it 
‘ might have occasioned supplies to have come to us.. But the 

* only wise God knows what is best. All shall work for good. 

* Our spirits are comfortable, praised be the Lord r thougli oui* 

‘ present condition be as it is. Let Henry Vane know what I 
‘ write. I would not make it public, lest danger should accrue 
‘ therlfby.’ 

Whatever else might desert this man, hope and fivith never 
did. There was one who stood aftenvards .by his death-bed, 
while a worse storm shook the heavens than even that which 
had swept along the heights of Dunbar, and who recalled these 
days in testimony of the strong man he had been^ ‘ In the 

* perils of wmr, in the high places of the field, hope shone 
in him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in alj tlio 

* Nor in the high places onl^, but in the solitude or 
his diamber, he impressed in like manlier all who 

Ipr with him. It was ever they who stood nearest 
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him who had reason to admire him most; and the ejea 
even of valets and chamber-grooms, the heroic shome out of 
Cromwell. It is from one who held such office fn his honsehold 
we have a picture of him handed down to us which Vandyke 
or Velitfiquez might have painted. A body well compact and 
‘ strong.; his stature under six foot (* 1 believe about two inches’); 
his head so shaped as you might see it both a storehouse and 
shop^ vast treasury of natural parts; his temper exceeding 
fiery (% I have known’), but the fiame of it kept down for 
4 iitlie most part, or soon allayed with those moral endowments 
he had; naturally.compassionate towards objects in distress, 
even to an efieminatc measure, though God had made him a 
heart, wherein was left little room for any fear; ‘ a larger soul, 
' / think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of day than his was.* 
What Englishman may not be proud of that written portrait* 
of Oliver Cromwell, still fresh from the hand of worthy Mr. 
John Maidstone, cofferer and gentleman-in-waiting on the Lord 
Protcctof of England ? 

Of l^he general estimate of him formed by the French his¬ 
torian little more need be said. There is much we might further 
make objection to; but compressed and brief as our summary of 
M. Guizot’s views has been, it will perhaps be understood Avith 
sufficient reservation. He does not reject the stories of the 
Irish massacres, though they are unwittingly refuted even by 
Cromwell’s most eager enemies, tlie Irish priests, in the Clon- 
macnoise manifesto. lie retains, on authority that has been 
fairly questioned, a great many reports which otherwise con¬ 
firm ill thoughts of the Protector. But to tlie full worldly 
extent of the term, his Cromwell, Avhether before or after the 
Protectorate, was one of the great men of the earth. He is 
under the influence of ambition, but it is an ambition generally 
qualified, and often exalted, by the state nepessities to which it 
bends. The question which so early arose between him and the 
Long Parliament., M. Guizot Ciills the beginning of a duel, 
which he holds that neither party engaged in could avoid forcing 
on to its close. Of one or other of them, be believes it became 
the duty cedere majori; and from the tone of his reasoning we are 
left to infer also his belief, that in the latter days of the struggle 
it'could not but occur to the Parliament, while claiming over 
Cromwell a nominal supremacy, to feel tlie sting of the last 
portion of the epigram, hla gravis palma est, quam minor hostis 
habet. One very interesting • point we think certainly very 
clearly established by his researches to illustrate, the details he 
gives of the * dudl.’ He shows more dedriyely than* any pre¬ 
vious historian that Cromwell, before the l^pubUo fell by his 
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hand, was i&dtspatably tlic first man' in it; nat simply in right 
ci£ hk mtmieQ, bnt by the administrative genius be bad ms- 
pkyed, and by the light in -wMch the foreign courts already 
c^arded him. At l^e same time, as it seems to us, he fwla 
himself to attach sufficient hupoitanoe to thus; and perhaps 
generally somewhht underrates the influence and connexion of 
Ibrcign policy with the domestic administration of England at 
the period. 

But the mistake, if it be one, does not stint th^details 
M. Guizot gives, which open* to us the manuscript trdisures of* 
the Hague, and tiie unpublished archives of-the bVench foreign 
office, as weU as those of Simancas in Spain, and pour upon this 
part of his great subject a flood of steady and original light. 
His volumes thus include details of Various confidential juis- 
sions, and much other matter of the highest interest, of which 
the most essential portions are given complete in a copious 
appendix. That we should alwa^f s admit their evidence in 
exactly the light in which M. Guizot seems disposed to ac¬ 
cept it, we of course do not find to be necessary. Although 
M. C^ull4 on the part of France, and Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas on the part of Spain, both express and act upon 
opimons of Cromwell’s character which agree generally with 
the judgment formed of it in M. Guizot’s book, it may yet 
with perfect fairness be said that neither a gentleman from 
the court of Philip II., nor a gentleman from the court of 
liOnis Quatorze, bound to the policy of a statesman of the stamp 
of Mazann, were very likely to ui^crstand an exalted zeal like 
Cromwell’s, ^ummg it to have been always what it claimed 
to be. Putting aside such feats of poHcy, however, as an alleged 
deliberate sowing of discord for state purposes between the 
absent kmg and his brothers, and some few other'acts justified 
only by the too foeely permitted distinction betiveen private 
and politick morality, es^cially in foreign relations, there is 
nothing in these new discoveries of which any defender of 
Cromwell has need to be ashamed, and there is a vast deal, to 
confirm vmy strikingly the sense of his greatness. 

We give a few examples. Before the time of the Pro¬ 
tectorate, by the duef statesmen of both parties in the war of 
the Fronde then in France, the upward course of tiie 
great leader of fhe popular party in England had been watched 
^fb a^iety and dread. !^,th feared and hated him; yet such 
was,iii(i|,po8ition in-r^rd to Spain and each other, that Ha 
>^u^tenance to either was become of isexpressiblb 
fie had h^y arzifed in London after the little of 
ter, when, in anawee to overtures fro© Be Retz at the 
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instant of the bnef tnnmph wfaidi preceded ids &U, he sent 
Henrj Vane iHth a letter to him (a striking psoof that up to 
this time, that ^ great parliamentarian and intimate confidant of 

* his,^ as the Cardinal describes him, conld have had no suspicion 
of an j bW meditated against the parliament); and this also is 
the date when Mazarin, affecting to put a friendly construction 

.rumoars that had reached him of a proposed expedition of 
Gromwi^’s into France, eagerly suggests to M. Croulm throng 
M. Servien that if at the close of his Scottish campmgn Mr. 
‘^'CromwCli should come into France, being as he is a person of 

* merit, he will be well received hcr^ for assuredly every one 
' will go to meet him at the place where he disembarks.’ Of 
course M. Crouii(i promptly disabuses his master of that notion 
of a friendly trip; but, in also contradicting the report tiiat any 
hostile intentions were entertained to France, be is careful to’ 
reproduce for the Cardinal the haughty terms in which Cromwell 
himself was said to have deniM it. ' Looking at hie hair, which 
‘ is already white, he said that if he were ton years younger 

* there was not a king in Europe whom he could not make to 
‘ tremble, and that, as he had a better motive than the laie king 
‘ of Sweden, he believed himself still capable of doing more 

* for the good of nations than the other ever did for his own 
ambition.’ 

Nevertheless it was while overtures were on all sides se¬ 
cretly going on, and still during Be Retz’s brief predominance, 
that the double-faced Mazarin thus wrote from his place of exile 
at Bruhl to discredit De Retz with the queen. It was pro¬ 
bably written at the very moment when the coadjutor himself 
was attempting to justify his intercourse with Vane on the 
express ground of what he calls Mazarin’s ‘ base and continual 
‘ fiatteiy’ of Cromwell. ^ The coadjutor has always spoken with 

* veneration of Cromwell, as of a man «ent by God into 
‘ England, saying that he would raise such men also in other 
' kingdoms; and once in good company, where there was Menage 

* present, hearing the courage of M. de Beaufort extolled, he 

* said in express terms, if M. dt Beaufort is Fairfax^ I am 

* CromwdV We subjoin a portion of M. Guizot’s comment, 
which we need hardly say wc have tranriated for ourselves. 

* Mazarin excelled in poisoning, for the rain of his eaemies, their 
actions or their words, and at the same time in taking to himself 
impudently their examples and their weapons. WMb he thus 
showed to the qneen’s eyes, as a crime in the coadjutor^ tus opinion 
of Cromwell, he labour^ himself to enter with Cromw^into close 
relalions. Too shrewd not to recognise that in that direction, in 
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England, lay the capacity and power*, it was to the future master of 

the republic, no longer to the republican parliament, that he made 

his advances. Cromwell lent himself to tliem willingly; he too was 

incessantly bent on making to himself powerful friends everywhere. 

« He adroitly leaves to others tl^ conduct and care whatever begets 

outcry,” said, in 1^0, Croull(^to M. Servien, andreserves to himself 

»affiurs that confer obligation; concerning which at least he sets 

rumour adoat, in such manner that if they succeed they may be attri> 

“ buted to him, and if not that one may see he willed them virell, and 

** that the result came of hindrance from others.” ’t 

• * . 

We cannot quote all the details of the overtures that thus began, 
curious and impressive as they are, but through none of them^ 
the reader soon perceives, was Mazarra a ipatch for Cromwell. 
The great soldier and statesman, though with his own predilec¬ 
tions hampered by the prejudices of the country, and standing 
between the intrigues of the rival Courts of France and Spain, 
yet knew how to play his game with perfect safety, and to 
obtain substantially all that he desired. Up to the time of 
the expulsion of the Long Fariiamcnt, no alliance bad yet been 
concluded with either Court; though at the moment of its 
expulsion, Bordeaux was under the impression that a treaty 
with it, on the part of France, was on the point of being hap]»i!y 
concluded. But Mazarin had bhen already obliged, even with¬ 
out deriving any immediate advantage from the step, formally 
to rect^ise the Republic and its leaders; and with liot haste, 
as soon as the Long Parliament was dissolved, the Cardinal 
of course eagerly betook himself to the power that remained 
triumphant * Mazarin,’ writes 31. Gruizot, always prodigal of 
^ flattering advances, wrote to Cromwell to offer him, and ask 
* from him, a serviceable friendship. Cromwell replied to him 
‘with a rare excess of affected humility.’ And then follows 
a little note, concerning which Mr. Carlyle, believi^ it to exist 

* ‘ Trey) sagace pour nc pas reconnaitre qm lit etaient, en yhi- 
^gleterre^ Thabileti ct le pouvoir' According to the translator, 
'Too sagacious not to perceive that in him were centred all the 
‘ power and ability then existing in England.’ 

t A letter to Mazarin from the Count d'Estrador is added, in 
which, though the date is the 5th of February, 1652, tlie title of 
Protector is given to Cromwell. Of course thwefore M. Guizot is 
careful to remark, in a note, that as tbe letter and its date are beyond 
jtaestion, tbe title of Protector most have been intercalated some 
yms afterwards; but his translator does not think it worth w'bile 
either tp translate this note, or explain the confusion it was intended 
to ren|s^^ ind in subsequently giving the note of June ’53, quot^ 
in he appends to its signature the title (P.) which its very 

enlpPshoald have shown him did not then belong to the writer. 
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only in the form of a French tmnslatien made by Mazarine 
remarked, that * it would not be wholly without significance if 
^ we had it in the originaL’ Here it is In the original. 

* Westminster, 9th of Jane, 1653. 

* It is surprise to me that your Eminency should take notice of a 
person so inconsiderable as myself, living (as it were) separate from 
the world. This bononr has done (as it ought) a very, deep im¬ 
pression upon me, and does oblige me to serve your Eminent^ upon 
all occasions, so as I shall be happy to find out. So I trust that very 
honourable person^l^Monsieur BuMop [Bordeaux] will therein be 
helpful to 

‘ Tour Eminencie*s 

' Thrice humble Servant, 

‘ 0. Cromwell.’ 

The historian calls this a rare excess of affected humility; but 
after all what is there more, in the counterfeit humility, than 
such a reply to a compliment as every gentleman in England 
makes every week in some form to somebody. * Tou do me too 

* much honour. There is nothing that 1 would not do to serve 

* you. Sir. Good morning.’ 

There is never in truth any affected humility, but rather a 
contempt very thinly covered, if not openly avowed, on the 
part of Cromwell to Mazarin^ nor does this find anywhere 
more characteristic expression than in the evidence M. Guizot 
incidentally gives us of the sort of gifts they interchanged. 
"WTiile Mazarin sent over regal presents of tapestry, wine, and 
Barbary horses, Cromwell, familiarly and half contemptuously 
confident that he liad to do with a man more avaricious than vain, 
would return such compliments by forwarding so many cases of 
pure Cornwall tin. As to their public intercourse throughout, 
the historian sees that it was but a constant interchange of con¬ 
cessions and resistances^ services and refusals, in which tliey ran 
little risk of quarrelling, for the simple reason that they mutually 
understood eacli other> and did not require from one another 
anything which could not be denied without doing greater injury 
than the grant would do service; but it was after all a kind 
of equality in which the personal predominance undoubtedly re¬ 
mained with CromwelL It is he whom it is manifestly impos¬ 
sible, throughout, either to intimidate or deceive; and thoi^h it 
was no smadl art on Mazarin’s side, as soon as he saw this, to 
affect to meet his adversary with the same simple firankness, 
there can hardly be a question which plays the gr^er figure, 
he who possessed the art, or he who always reduc^ its possessor 
to the necessity of practising it. ^ • 

Of Croniwcll’s first effort after the dbsolution of the Long 
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FarUamfint io gorem with the help of the um who had beea 
parties to that act of violence, the re^t, eccordtng lo M. 
Guizot^B 'newj was to show inm that reformii^^seetarieB and 
Innovators, though useful instruments of destruotion, are de¬ 
structive to the very po^fer they estahii^; and that the 
classes among whom conservative interests {arevsil are the 
only natural and permanent allies of authoniy^ Yet he had 
no elioice but to renew his efforts m the ssme dinectiott, with 
what help this experience could give; for the IPtmeh historian * 
has satisfied himself that hie honest desire was so far, by teaj 
possible means, to place himself in subordination to English 
law, as to obtiun co-operation from a fairly-cbosen Parliament 
that should consent honestly to assist him in establishing a 
Cromwell dynasty of kings, and in revering, with the monarchy, 

. the ancient foim of Leads and Commons. But still his attempts 
were unavailing. He could not restore that which lie had so 
helped to destroy. Amid the ruins which his hands had made, 
he w'as doomed to see the vanity of tliose rash hopes, and to leam 
that no government is, or can be, the work of man'’s will alone. 
In the endeavour to obtain such a Parliament as the old usages 
of England sanctioned, he raised up more than one semi-consti- 
tutionti assembly; but merely to destroy it when it disappointed - 
ium, and with it, as he well Ime w, his only safe means of taxing 
the p^ple he would govern. The money needful for State 
pmposes thus failing him, he was at last driven to the expedient 
pronounced by M. Guizot to be the political act which caused 
bis ruin—the establishment of Major-Generals to levy tithes on 
the revenues of the royalists. By this iniquitous act, M* Gukot 
declares that he detached his glory from cause of order and 
peace, in the name of which he had begun to foxmd his throne, 
and plunged his power down among the depths of revolutionary 
violence. * He mvoked,’ says the constitutional l^torian, ‘ ne- 

* cessity; and without doubt thought himself reduced to tliat; 

* if he was right, it was one of tliose necessities inflicted by God’s 

* justice, which reveal the innate vice of .a Government and 

* become the sentence of its condemnation.’ 

tins time to the end, M. Ghikot is of opinion that Crom¬ 
well was thoroughly conscious -of the weakness with which he 
was smitten his own act ^bat it was upon.foelihg in all 
directions for £nt|^Kirt he perceived his surest prop to be the 
advocacy of liberty of conscience. Of the formal diacussion which 
- afterwards raised with his friendly Parliament on the question 
assuming royal state, the historian speaks as of a comedy 
rmed for the instruction of the ttstioa. It was designed to 
i inea&miliar with the to^ mid to scatter abroad a variety 
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q£ Arguments in its &vour; but tiie interference jof tbe army 
brou^t the come(]^ to an unwelcome end Cromwell resigned 
the mupae of king; fmd withitf the historian appears to think, the 
power of much longer retaining kingly authority. He had 
arrived at the sHppery height on which to stand still was ,im> 
possible, and riiere was no aUemative but to ;]aoant higher or 
to fall. His heart failed him; he now saw, that, die when he 
might, he must be content to leave behind him for lus successors 
the two ea^cnies he had most ardently combated, anarchy and 
^e Stuarts; and.M. Guizot’s conpnents leave it to be inferred 
as his opinion, that had he long survived the discomfiture which 
embittered hie last months, even his political position might have 
been seriously endangered. He died, however, in the fullness 
of bis power, though sorrowful. * Sorrowful not only because 
^ he must die, but ^o, and above all, because he must die with- 
^ out having attained his true and final purpose.’ 

But that his, nevertheless, was the strong resolve which exclu¬ 
sively upheld the State as long as life remained to him, M. 
Guizot shows nowhere so emphatically as in the description of 
the Brntcctorate of his son. The weak purpose of Bichard 
being substituted for his father’s iron will, every’party again 
became loud in tlie assertion of his own particular theory, 

‘ accomplices became rivals,’ anfl soon'in the stormy sea of fac¬ 
tion the good ship of the Kcpublic drifted an utter w^’eck. 
Then were seen, according to the historian, the faults both 
of the pure republicans and the adherents of Cromwell re¬ 
venging themselves upon their authors. For what more easy 
than the way at last appeared to be, to a firm establishment of 
Richard Cromwell’s government ? Whatever his infirmities of 
diaractcr, he was disliked by none. M. Guizot quotes golden 
opinions expressed of him by all sorts of people, and points out 
that the whole private interest of the members of his first Par¬ 
liament lay in the assurance of his power,‘and with that also 
of the.ir own prosperity. He describes the Government as hav¬ 
ing no design and no desire of tyranny; Bichard himself as 
naturally moderate, patient, equitable;’ and his counsellors, like 
himself, as demanding nothing better than to govern in concert 
with the Parliament, and accoiding to the laws. What, then; 
so natural or so reasonable, as for all men who had not vowed 
their hearts to the old royal line or to the pure re|>uhlic, to 
accommodate tliemsclves to the regime established, and to live, 
by common consent, tranquil and safe under the newProtector ? 
But it was not to be. Though their empire had vanished, their 
obstinacy remained unenlightened and unsubdued.. Detested ns 
oppressors, and demied as visionaries, they retorted by accusing 
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their country ipf logr&tltude, and battied vainly against the sno* 
cessiVe defeata^ldch they knew not that the hw.of God was 
indictiiiig. Though they could not build they cxndd destroy^ 
and so the second Protectorate passed away. 

, Tet let us not leave the reac^ under any^doubt whether a 
full or a stintei^ measureo^ justice js done, by the histcaain to 
wlmt was really succeesful as well as ^eat in the pdiey of ^ 
first Protectorate. It is on every account ohr interest to give 
hi Guizot farther hearing as to this, since it enahlea«»to give 
further indication of the very valuable original illustrations con-, 
tributed by his book to our English annala 

M. Guizot describes the forrign poli(^ of Cromw^ as based 
on two fixed ideas,peace with the United Provinces and the 
alliance of the Protestant States. These were in his eyes the 
. two vital conditions of the security and greatness of his a>untry 
in Europe of his own security and his own greatness in 
Europe and in his country. With the United Provinces peace 
was at once made, Whitelocke was sent upon his embassy to 
Sweden, a s^ial treaty of commerce was negotiated with 
the King of Denmark, and Cromwell found himseu on terms of 
friendship with all Protestant States of Europe. It was said in 
France, continues M. Guizot, that he even meditated, in the 
intcresU of Protestantism, a more vast and difficult design. 

* “ The Protector proposes to hinisell',” wrote to the Cardinal 
Mazarin one of his confidential agents, to cause the assembly of a 

council of all the Protestant communions, tu re-unite them in one 
** body for the common confession of one and the some faith.’* Some 
particular facts indicate that he was, indeed, preoccupied with this 
idea. He was one of those persons of powerful and fertile genius in 
whom great designs and great temptations are bom by crowds; but 
lie applied promptly his firm good sense to his finest dreams, and 
never pursued farth^ those which did not endure that triaL 

* He assumed towards the Catholic powers an attitude of complete 
and frigid independence, without prejudice or ill-will, but without 
forwardness, showing himself disposed to peace, but always leaving 
to he seen a glimpse of war,*^and carrying a rough pride into the 
cme of the interests of his country or of his own greatness.** 


* We CHouQt •resist giving M. Guizot’s text in this latter para¬ 
graph in oonnexioh with the version' of his translator. ‘II prit 
‘ euvers les puissmices Catholiques une attitude de complete et 
‘ froide liberte,*—lums pr^juge ni mauvaia vouloir, mais sans em- 
^ pressement, se montrant dispose k la paix, mais laissont toujours 
^Jl^voir la guen^ et portent une fiertd rude dans le soin des 
de son pays ou de sa propre grandeur.’ T^ is an admirable 
Hplme^«of M. Guizot’s style and mannjOr in tins book. We could 
Jpwly' mstance a better. But aoyr uhs^ve the following: ‘ To- 
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We need not pause to relate how Ife showed this: for 
one example, by treating with the King of Portugal, who 
was stigmatised at Madrid as an usurper, and liy the simul¬ 
taneous execution, for murder, of Don Pantaleon de Sa, the 
brother of the ambassador from Portugal. M. Guizot’s very 
interesting narrative is fall of similar and striking proof, the 
greater port of it quite new. France and Spain outdo each 
other in obsequious homage before Cromwell’s intractable energy. 
We see each bidding higher and higher against the other for 
his active friendship, and Cardeiltis at last eagerly offering 
him a subvention .of no less than six hundred thousand dollars 
a year, * without having in London or in Flanders,’ wrote 
Mazaiin to Bordeaux, ^the first sou to give him if he took 

* them at their word. Hie would promise "with the same faci- 

* lity a million, indeed two, to get a pledge from him, since 

* assuredly it would not cost them more to hold and execute 

* one promise than the other.* Mazarin, a better diplomatist, 
enriches his promises with a flowing courtesy; sends, with them 
his wine, his tapestry, and his Barbary horses; and concedes, 
on the part of the young king, a rank only less than royal. 
Even the Prince of Conde hastens to become acceptable to 
the rough English soldier, ani\ declares his belief that the 
people of the three kingdoms must be now at the summit of 
their happiness at seeing their goods and lives confided to so 
great a man. 

* Cromwell received all these advances with the same show of good 
will; not that he saw them all with equal eye, or that he drifted iii- 
diftcrent or uncertain among allies so opposite. Unlike the Long 
I*arliument, he inclined much more towards France than towards 
Spain; with a superior sagacity he had perceived that Spain was 
tliencefurward an apathetic power, able to effect but little, and in 
spite of its favourable demonstrations, mure hostile than any other to 
Protestant England, for it was more exclusively than any other given 
up to the maxims and influences of the Roman Church. And at the 
same time that there was little to expect from Spain, she ofiered to 
the maritime ambition of England, by her vast possessions in the new 
world, rich and easy prey.* 

Accordingly there soon followed, we need hardly remind the 
reader, the well knovi^n swoop upon the King of Spain’s West 

‘ wards the Catholic powers he assumed an attitude, of complete 
‘ and fearless liberty, unmarkeil by prejudice or ill-will, but equally 
‘ void of courtship or flattery, shewing himself disposed to maintain 
‘ peace, but always leaving open the prospect of war, ‘and watching 
‘ over tlm interests of his country and of his own family With stern 
‘ and uncompromising haughtiness.* 
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Indian pose^nans. ‘^Thc better half tbe desi^ failed, in¬ 
deed, when the attack upon St Domingo failed; bat the 
seizure of Jahiaica was an unquestionable prize, which Crom¬ 
well’s wisdom turned at once to a noble accmint The histo¬ 
rian describes all these inddents and thdr consequences in a 
way that shows ever characteristically the personal predgini- 
nauce of the Protector. Up to within a few days of the d^la- 
ration of war against Spain, hope has continued with Car¬ 
denas. To even the hour of the treaty of (dliance wirii France, 
fear has not quitted ^lazarin. And by a free use of the very 
words of the men who wrote freshly and on the instant out of 
the midst of their diplomacy, the foreign policy of the Pro¬ 
tectorate is thus with vivid truth and a rare freshness repro¬ 
duced by M. Guizot. We may tompare the mighty tread of 
. Cromwell with the pirouettes of the statesmen 0|)po8ed to him, 
and get no mean perception of the hem of the day. 

Of' the conditions of the treaty at last concluded with Franc®, 
it is not necessary that we should speak; but the jealous rigour 
witli which Cromwell insisted on the concession to himself of 
the title of Brother^ and on the substitution of Rex Gnllonim 
for Rex Gallia, is a pregnant indication of the attitude now 
assumed by him to the most powerful of foreign States. 
Kever, certainly, had our English name been carried so high. 
‘ He is the greatest and happiest prince in Europe,’ ex¬ 
claimed young Louis Quatorze. Bound in fast treaties with all 
the Pmtestant States, allied to the most potent of Catholic 
Sovereigns, Montecucull deprecating his wrath on one side as 
agent for the house of Austria, and on the other the Marquis of 
Leyden on behalf of the King of Spain, he received, besides the 
foreign ministers who habitually resided at his court, ambassadors 
extraordinary from Sweden, Poland, Germany, and Italy, who 
came solemnly to present to him thfe overtures-or homage of 
their masters. Pictures and medals, some nobly commemorative 
of his exploits, others coarsely satirical of his adversaries, were 
displayed in almost every town of the Continent, celebrating his 
de^s, and humbling the old princes and kings before them. 
Well might one of the most considerable of the foreign agents 
write over to Thurloe from Brussels that * the Lord Protector’s 
' government makes England more formidable and considerable 
' to all natidns than it has ever been in my day.’ * 

Nor is less justice rendered by M. Guizot to what he believes 
to have been another of the titles of that government to esteem; 
and of - Cromwell’s jmtronage of literature and learned men, he 
with due respect Though he holds that his mind was 
iieitier naturally elegant nor richly cultivatodi, he can yet see 
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that his free and liberal genius understood thoroughly the wants 
of the human intellect. And while M. Guizot’s experience has 
taught him, clearly enough, that absolute powc^*, on emerging 
from great sodid disturbances, takes its chief delight and 
adueyes its eompletest triumphs in the promotion of material 
prosperity, still, in regard to Cromwell, he frankly admits 
that tew despots haye so carefully confined themselves within 
the limits of practical necessity, and allowed the human mind 
such a wide range of freedom. He sees in him the practical 
saviour of the two old Universities, and the founder •of the 
University of Durham. He is glad to record that he offered 
Hobbes die post of a secretary in his household, that he con¬ 
tinued the employment of Milton, and that he took no offence 
at either Selden or Casaubon, when the one declined his pension, 
and the other his invitation to write a history of the civil wars* 
He dwells with pleasure on his kindness to the learned Usher, on 
his .desire to stand well with pudworth and Taylor, on his frank 
patronage of all the lettered Puritans, and on the facts that Waller 
had a place in his court, that Butler was permitted to meditate 
Hudlbras in the house of one of his oflScers, and that Davenant 
obtained his permission to open a prii ate theatre for performance 
of his comedies. He might have added that the Lord Protector 
had himself a taste for innocent and cheerful recreation; that he 
had no objection to play at Crambo, or even occasionally smoke 
a pipe with my Lord Commissioner W’hitelocke, who also has 
left us a pleasant anbedote contrasting his laughter and gaiety to 
the soldiers with the greater impatience and reserve of Ireton; 
and. that, in the correspondence of one of the Dutch ambassadors, 
there is a picture of his courteous habits on state occasions, and 
of the dignified and graceful conduct of his household, which far 
exceeds in sober grandeur and w'orth any other court circular of 
that age. ‘ The music played all the while we were at dinner,’ 
says Herr Jongestall, ‘and after, the Lord Protector had us 
‘ into another room, where the Lady Protectress and others 
* came to us, and wc had also music and voices.’ i 

To these graces of his private life, and to his domestic love and 
tenderness, which even his worst enemies have admitted, M. Gui¬ 
zot is of course not slow to pay tribute; but on one point he has 
suffered himself to be strangely misled. He gravely mentions 
Cromwell’s infidelity to his wife, as if it were an adimtted fact, 
and not a mere royalist slander; and he seems to think that some 
complaints of her own remain in proof of a well-founded jealousy* 
Jealousy there may be, in the solitary letter, of this excellent 
woman which has descended to us; but it is the jealousy only of 
a gentle and sensitive nature, shrinking from the least rnfiie or 
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breath of doubt that 6an come between itself and the beloved. 

* My dicarest,’ she writes, * I wonder you should blame me for 
' writing no oftener, when I have sent three for one: I cannot 

* but think they are miscarried. Truly,,if I know my own 
' heart, I should as soon nnsglect myself as to omit the least 

* thought towards you, when in doing it I must do it to myself. 
‘ But when I do write, my dear, I seldom have any satisfactory 

answer, which makes me think my writing is slighted; -as 
‘ well it may; but I cannot ■ but think your love covers ray 

* weakness and infirmities. (Truly my life is but half a life in 
‘ your absence.’ That is not the writing of a woman jealous of 
any thing but the share of her husband’s time and care which 
public affairs steal from her. Most touching, too, is a letter 
of his own of nearly the same date,# ^vritten to her from the 
.very midst of the toils and perils of Dunbar, in which he tells 
her that truly, if he does not love her tdo well, he thinks he errs 
not on the other hand much, and ^assures her that she is dearer 
to him than any creature. Let M. Guizot bo well assured th:it 
he has here fallen into error. 

Of another error into w'faich he has fallen, also connected 
with the domesticities of Cromwell, we have now, in conclusion, 
to speak in somewhat more detail.- It touches an interesting 
point in Cromwell’s Iiistory, and we are happy to be able to 
remove all further doubt respecting it. By none who have 
yet written on the subject has it been stated correctly. 

Five sons were born to Cromwell, of whom the youngest, 
James, bom in 1632, certainly died in his infancy, and the 
eldest, Robert, born in 1621, is supposed in all the biographies 
not to have survived his childhood. The second son, Oliver, 
born in 1623, grew to manhood, and his name is to be found 
enrolled as a cornet in the eightii troop of what was called 
' £arl Bedford’s Horse.’ He was killed in battle^ but in our 
opinion certainly n5t so early as appears to be fixed by Mr. Car¬ 
lyle, «vho accepts an allusion in a letter of his fatlier’s written 
after Marston Moor as referring to this loss, which we are about 
to show might have Had quite another reference. Be this os it may, 
however, the biogiajjhers up to this time have agreed in re¬ 
gard to the eldest, Robert, that what is comprised in Mr. Car¬ 
lyle’s curt notice, * Named for his grandfather. No further account 
* of him. Died before njpe years,’—must be taken to express what¬ 
ever now can be known. Cromwell’s only distinct reference to 
stny of his sons while yet in tender years, is contained in a letter 
dtddi^cd to his cousin, Oliver St. John's wife, while she* was 
witii his friend and relative Sir William Masliam, at 
Essex; and Mr, Carlyle connects the reference in this 
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letter with the fact that some two or three of Cromwell’s sons 
were certainly educated at the neighbouring public school of 
Felsted, where their maternal grandfather had Iffis country-seat. 
But the allusion surely relates specifically to one son, who 
appears to have been either staying witii the Mashams at the 
.time, or the object of some particular care jmd sympathy on 
their part. ' Salute all my friends in that family whereof you 

* are yet a member. I am much bound unto them for their 

* love. 1 bless .the lord for them I and that my son, by their 
' procurement, is so well. Let kirn have your prayers, your 

* counsel.* 

Such was the amount of existing information respecting the 
two eldest sons of Cromwell, when Mr. Forster, in his * States- 

* men of the Commonw^lth,’ reproduced from one of the king’s 
pamphlets a very striking account of the death-bed of the Lord 
Protector, written by a groom of the chamber in waiting on him. 
In this Cromwell was represented calling for his Bible, and de¬ 
siring those verses from the Tourth' chapter of the Fpistle to the 
Philippians to be read to hiih, in which the Apostle speaks of 
having learned in whatever state lie was therewith to be content, 
for he could do ail things through Christ which strengthened 
him. ‘ Which read,’ (the account proceeded) * said he, to.use 
‘ his own words as near as I can remember them. This scirip- 

* lure did once save my life ; when my eldest son died; which went 

* as a dayyer to my.heart: indeed it did* Naturally enough, 
this affecting passage was supposed by Mr. Forster to relate 
to his son’s death in battle, and Mr. Carlyle arrived also at 
the same conclusion so confidently, that after * eldest son ’ he 
put ill * poor Oliver ’ in repriuling it, at the same time carefully 
marking the words as an insertiou. M. .Guizot, how'ever, has 
gone two steps further, and printed the passage thus: * Ce texte, 

* dit-il, ni’asauve uiie fois la vie, quand mon Msaine, mon pauvre 

* Olivierf/ut tue, ce qui me per^a le cceur comme Un poignard.’ 
In making this change without the least authority, M. Guizot 
marked unconsciously the weak point in the supposition he had 
adopted from others, and on which he was himself too confidently 
proceeding. If the Protector had really intended his allusmn 
for the son who had been slain in battle, would he not, in 
place of the simple , expression * when my eldest son died,’ more 
probably have said just exactly what M. Guizot has thought it 
necessary to say for him ? 

We are now in a position to prove that the allusion was not 
to Oliver, but to Robert; that Robert lived till his nineteenth 
year j that he was buried at Felsted within seven months of 
the date of the letter containing the allusion to the kindness of 
*V0L. cm. NO. ccix. 3 
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the Mashams'respecting Jiim; and that his youth had inspired 
such promise of a future as might weU justify the place in 
his fa^er^s heaft kept sacred to ms memory as lobg as Ufa re* 
mainedw In the register of burials at the parish ^urch of 
F^ted, under the year 1639» is the fdiloTring ent^s *Ro- 

* hertus Cromweili filius honorandi yin M*** Oliveris Cromwell, 

* et £lizabetba3 uxoris ejus s^piiltos fdit ‘31^ die Mali. £t 

* Robertus fuit eximi^ plus juvehis deum timens supra multos.’ * 

Which remarkable addition to sample mention of burial we need 
hardly point out as of the rar^tooeurretioe onlhat most formal 
of all the pages of history—a jeaf of a parish regi)^r; where to 
be bom and to die is idl tliat can erer Jj^pohceded to either rich* 
or poor. The friend who examin^ the erlginal for us coukl find 
no other instance in the vokime pf a deviatidn from the strict 
mile. Among all the fathers^ soni^ and' brothers crowded into 
its records of birth and d^th, the (m}y< tuV Umorandus is the 
puritan squire of Huntir^on. The name of the vicar of Foi¬ 
sted in 1639 was Wharton ? this Iritry is in his haudwriting, 
and has his signature appended fp it j and let it henceforwai^ 
be remembered as his distinction^ that long hnfdre Cromwell’s 
name w^ famous beyond his native county, be had appeared 
to l^iis incumbent Of a small Essex^ parish as a man to be 
hoimured. ' 

The tribute to the youth who pass^ so early away, uncouthly 
expressed as it ia^ takes a deep and mournful significance from 
the words which lingered last op the dying lips of his heroic 
father. If Heaven had but spared all that gentle and noble 
promise which represented once the eldest son and successor of 
Cromwell’s name, the sceptre then falling might have found a 
hand to grasp and sustain it, and the history of England taken 
quite another course. The sad and sorry substitute—is it not 
written in M. Guizot’s narrative of the Protectoraie of Ricliard 
Cromwell? * 

* Thjs linrious entry has beite more than once carefully examine(}» 
and it is here printed ejt Hteratwt, it stand:* in the 

register. The word^enoted by the contraction M*** is ‘Mllitis/ in 
the tense of enquire, or arm-bearing gentleman, and there are some 
rare examples of its. use with this meaning b^ore a proper name. 

* Ritter and says Selden (THtlet of Honour, Ivi.), often 

* signify in the old feudal law of' the Empire, a gentleman, as the 
‘ word ^eptieman is sighified.in nobUis, and not a dubbed knight; as 

* with^ in England the word diRites denotes gentlemen, or great 

* fsmmbBeTS of the country also.’ 
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Art. '1. ^mcilayan Journals; or Notes df a Naturalist 
in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himahyas, the Kkasia 
Mountains,, §*c. By Joseph Daltoh Hooker, ^LD., 
£« N.>F. iL & Maps andlilustratioa^ .A oety Edition. 
8vo. 2 vols. Ltoodon; 1855.. 

2. fVestem Himalaya and Thibet ; a, Narresthe of a Journey 
through the Mountains (f,Northern India during the Years 
1847-8. By TaoafAfi Thomson, M. I>.,F. L. S., Assistant- 
Surgeon Be^al Amy. 8m London: ,1852. 


T^r. Hooker lia^ l>ecii a fortunate-as well as an enterprising 
traveller. ’ The son of that eminent botanist and estimable 
man, Sir William Hooker, be early imbibed a sincere and 
ardent love of science, which is in itself no mean inheritance,- 
and a minute ac^naint^ce with botany in particular. A taste 
for adventure and for exploring new Countries, which the volumes 
before us sufficiently. display, probably led him to enter the 
Navy as an assistant surgeon in 1839. We next find him in 
1845, still at an early age, a candidate for a northern pro- 
fessorshi[), but as he was (fortunately perhaps for himself) 
unsuccessful on this occasion,,he applied for and obtained a 
naturalist’s appointment with Sir James Boss’s antarctic ex¬ 
pedition. Although that remarkable voyage was necessarily 
sparing in results of natural historyj being chiefly directed 
across the widest seas of the globe, or towards ice-bound coasts 
of the most terrific and inaccessUile character, it promoted the 
views of Dr. Hooker, inured him to hardship and enterprise, 
and made liim known to the. chiefs of the Admiralty and other 
members of the Government. The sdientific results of this ex¬ 
pedition received the honourable notice of Baron Alexander von- 
Humboldt, whose generous sj'mpatliy ever attends the young and 
ardent student and traveller of whatever* country and with 
whatever pursuits. To his recommendation and Sir William 
Hooker’s iniuence as Director of the Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, Dr. Hooker’ was mainly indebted ;(aa we learn from the 
preface to his work) for the iraporbint cbnutcnance and nssbt- 
ance of Lord then Chief Commissioner of Woods gnd 

Forests, and of Lord Auckland, then First Lord of thp Admi¬ 
ralty. 

On the recommendation of these infinential persons, what 
was originally intended as a private botanical expedition to 
India was converted into a journey of which the expense was 
almost entirely defrayed by the Treasury, whilst every political 
and material difficulty was lightened or removed by the effectual 
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co-operatioa of the Home and Indian Governments. In this 
respect we have called Dr. Hooker a fortunate as well as deserv¬ 
ing traveller. ^ The East India Company has indeed frequently 
shown an enlightened liberality in promoting the researches 
of its ow'n othcem throughjwt its wide dependencies; but the 
British Government has been notoriously penurious in giving 
such encouragement. If an accurate knowledge of the physical 
geogi'aphy, statistics^ natural and civil history of different coun- 
Iries, and particularly those with which we may have poli¬ 
tical and commercial relationi (and what countries does not this 
include?) be of national impedance,— then it cannot possibly be 
obtained so cheaply or so effectually as by defraying the bare 
expenses of young, aecompllshcd, and enterprising men, who 
are willing, from the love of science aid without ulterior views 
.of profit, to spend the flower of their days and the strength of 
their constitutions in acquiring tlmt information W’hich mere 
money or mere official services can never obtain. The little which 
the Home Government lias yet iKine to promote science in this 
way has been by organising grhat and expensive expeditions, 
in' which the scientific branch comes in for a nominal share 
of the cost under the economical ])lea that a surgeon being 
necessary, if a man of zeal and information be apjiointcd to 
the post, he may do the science gratis. If instead of this 
cumbrous, indirect, and really expensive mode of proceeding, a 
few more expeditions like Dr. Hooker’s had been patronised 
by the State; if active men, singly or by pairs, had been com¬ 
missioned to acquire effectually, and for the public, information 
which they are burning to be able to acquire for themselves, 
an almost imperceptible annufd grant from the Treasury would 
have done more for the advancement of our knowledge of the 
^lobe and its inhabitants than all the costly expeditions which 
our Government has sent forth from the time of*»Cook to tlie 
last disastrous voyage of Franklin. We have been the last 
nation of Europe (except perhaps Spain and Italy) to act 
on this plan. France and Holland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, even Denmark and Korway, liavc not deemed it a 
waste of public money to send forth individual explorers 
to different countries of Europe, as well as to more distant 
lands, to collect for the natioAd behoof the best fruits of their 
, special capacities and attainments. This subject is one which 
pr. Hooker’s journals very naturally bring before our notice; 
anj jte xfiay add that it is greatly to be wished that amongst 
4ihprovemcnts contemplated in the Universities the hand- 
eni^owments of traveling fellowships may be made con- 
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duciye to the s&tne ends^ instead of beihg degraded into nn> 
profitable sinecures. 

X)r. Hooker’s first patrons, Lord Carlisle and Lord Auckland, 
procured him 400/. a year for the three yeans of his Indian 
journey, and the same aannuity continued for tlufee years 
longer on his return home to enable him to arrange and describe 
hi^ collections. This last grant was not obtained without 
pressing instances; the influence of the presidents of three 
principal scientific societies and of numerous private friends 
had to be brought to bear upon tlfe purse-holders of the nation. 
Nor was Dr« Hooker less fortunate abroad. The civilities of 
the Governor-general, Lord Dalhousie, commenced before he 
left Britain, and by a propitious coincidence the naturalist em¬ 
barked in the some vessel with his Excellency for India, and 
appears to have successfully cultivated his friendship, since 
we find that he was desired to consider himself as one of the 
Governor-generars suite, thiw ensuring his good reception in' 
every part of the British Dommions, and his admission into coun¬ 
tries otherwise inaccessible to'Europeans. We find also in the 
secofld volume of the work before us that Lord Dalhousie’s 
prompt recognition of his scientific friend ptocured his release 
front a tedious, and it might h)\ve been a dangerous, captivity. 

The choice of the locality of‘ his researches (principally 
botanical) was left to himself His selection of the province 
of Sikkim and part of Nepaul seems to have been judiciously 
made. The district was not too large; it includes some of 
the highest summits of the Himalaya range and, consequently, 
of the globe; and owing to politick and other circumstances, 
it has scarcely been visited by any traveller. 

Let us cast a passing glance on the topography of Northern 
India, including that astonishing range more peculiarly termed 
Himalaya. Its geographical extension, from the great southerly 
bend of the river Indus on the west to the southerly bend of 
the Burrampooter on the east, is nearly 1400 miles. It 
includes the highest mountains in the globe, and is also con¬ 
nected with by far the largest mass of elevated ground in the 
known world. It passes through the following territories from 
west to east; 1. Kashmir, 2. the Punjaub, 3. Simla, 
4. Kuraaon, 5. Nepaul, 6. Sikkim,' 7. Bbotan. All these 
are on the southern slopes. The northern parts are occupied 
by Tliibet, of which the province of Ladak» opposite to the 
i*bnjaub, is the only one accessible to*Europeans. The north¬ 
western provinces, being now wholly or in great part under 
British control, have been most frequently visited, although they 
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are still very imperfectly known. The independent kingdom of 
Nepaul has been hitherto guarded from intrusion with a jealousy 
almost Chine8e\ Sikkim and Bhotan are also little known. 
Dr. Hooker, therefore, in taking advantage of the political cir¬ 
cumstances which allowed him to visit paatof Nepaul and Sikkim, 
cut Out for himself a work eqimlly interesting and new; and 
if the only result of his journeys had been the construction of 
the clear and useful map which accompny the first (but not 
tlm second) edition of these volumes, geographers would still 
have had cause to be indebted'^to him. 

The great chain of the Himalaya mountmnB,^ following a 
curvilinear ground plan, of which the convexity is directed 
towards the plains of India, forms only one of a ^ries of some¬ 
what prallel chains, which together constitute the great High 
Land of Asia and of the world Of the interior arrangements 
of these vast mountains, aptly culled by a late writer ‘ that 
‘ wonderful nucleus of the earth’s anatomy,’ comparatively little 
is known,* This was the problism which the distinguished 
Humboldt propsed to solve wnen he first devoted himself 
to the study of . Physical Geography, but from which he*was 
withheld—it may be feared—by ah unworthy political jea¬ 
lousy. The slow progress Of (jvents is gradually filling up 
the gap which this unfortunate mistake left exposed for half 
a century. 

Without the slightest wish to depreciate what has been done by 
British travellers in India, wc may safely affirm that the mantle 
of Humboldt has nut in general descended on them. Endowed 


* According to the views adopted by the authors of the works 
whose titles are placed at the head of this article, and which, wc 
believe, represent pretty correctly the present general opinion, the 
true centre of the liimalayan range is north of the v^tly elevated 
lake of Mauasarawar, 200 miles east of Simla, which was visited first 
by Moorcroft and more lately by Captains Richard and Henry 
Strachey. From this point, the chain visible from the plains of India 
extends east and west. Diverging from the same centre in a north¬ 
westerly direction, is the chain of Kouenlnn or Karakoram, dividing 
the valley of the Indus from that of Yarkand, and in an easterly 
direction, a chain runs into Thibet, of which nothing is known 
except that it is to the north of the Thibetan branch of the great 
Burrampooter. The ICarakoram again in its north-western conti¬ 
nuation probably unites itself to a second great knot in Central 
Asia, which sends off a branch towards the Caucasus, and another 
runuiiq|[ north-east, which divides the waters flowing into the Arctic 
Sea those tW traverse the Chinese Empire. What a vast 
of mountains, here roughly indic»it^ remains aQ but 

QxliiBown! 
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with characteristic patience and acorn of difficulties, Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, Gerard and Lloyd, besides severed meritorious 
officers of the Indian service, explored the north-western part of 
the Himalaya; but they appear to have been deficient in many.' 
of the qualities of the philosophic traveller, in habits of generaU- 
sation, and, not least of all, in the art oi; commtinicating to the 
world, in a perspicuous and interesting style, a knowledge of 
what they saw,' Dr. Hooker has advanced a step beyond his 
predecessors in attention to the interests of the general reader, 
as well as in the variety and extent of his scientific acquirements, 
and in his outfit for observing facts and collecting specimens. 
His volumes are also (^piously illustrated. Still we must regret 
that he has iidhered so strictly to the text of his joumaL 
Althotigh his title preptirOs us for the publication of notes made 
on the spot, with subsequent enlargement and correction, wc ‘ 
think that he might, by a more thorough recast of his materials, 
have succeeded in producing a^ore interesting book. The new 
edition has been condensed analomits the scientific appendices. 

Dr. Hooker’s first volume opens with an excursion as far as 
Henares, and a journey to Dorjiling in Sikkim, the starting 
point of the succeeding explorations. Dorjiling, a British 
sanatory station, 7000 feet above the sea, is placed on one 
of the outer spurs of the- Himalaya mountains, and is little 
removed from the vast plain of Bengal, which extends for some 
hundred miles with little variation of level, as far as the mouths 
of the Ganges. But though the elevation of Dorjiling be 
moderate and its distance from the plain thus trifling, the 
climate is so very dlfiercnt from what we arc inclined to call 
tropical (its latitude is only 27°), that we must notice the fact 
and its causes more particularly. 

‘It is curious,’ says Dr. Hooker, ‘that throughout this tem¬ 
perate region, there is hardly one eatable fruit, except the native 
walnut, and some brambles, of which the “yellow” and “ground” 
raspberry, ore the best, some insipid figs, and a very austere crab 
apple. The European apple will scarcely ripen, and the pear not 
at all. Currants and gooseberries show no disposition to thrive^ 
and strawberries are the only fruits that ripen at all, which they 
do in the greatest abundance. Vines, figs, pomegranates, plums,* 
apricots, &c. will not succeed even as -trees. ... A angular 
and almost total absence of the light and of the direct n^s of 
the sun, ill the ripening season, is the cause of this dearth of fruit.' 
(Vol, i. pp. 159, 160.) 

Ho wonder -that so un-Indian a climate is sought by in¬ 
valids whose constitutioiDs have been toasted on the broiling 
gridiron of Bengal. Here the temperature hardly ever 
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*nses above 70° in {he summer months/—there is a bound¬ 
less contiguity of shade, dense forests covering the hills 
■without break or opening; rain falls every month of the 
year, and to the extent of 120 inches per annum; during the 
heats of summer, and also* in the warmest part of every day, 
a canopy of cloud obi^ructs the direct rays of the sun and 
produces the singular effect on horticulture which has just 
been described.* This singular phenomenon is in a great 
measure local, and depends, according to Dr. Hooker, on a 
peculiar concurrence of circumstances. The principal are' 
these: —the prevalent wind in Sikkim is a south-east wind, 
blowing directly from the Bay of Bengal, which is but little mo¬ 
dified by the (comparatively) moderate space of fiat ground much 
covered with vegetation which it traverses before striking against 
‘the roots of the Himalaya. These gigantic mountains rise steadily 
northwards from the |X)iut in question, speedily attaining the 
limit of perpetual snow (15 ip 1^,000 feet), and finally 
reaching tlie loftiest knowm q^vations in the world.f No 
■a'oiider, then, that there is ra[4d condensation and continual 
mixing of hot and cold currents of air; —that the more the 
mr is chaiged with moisture due to the high temperature of the 
season, or of the hour of the day, the more certain and complete 
is the formation of cloud and the obscuration of the sun. 
At Doijiling the hottest hour of the day is about noon, 
whereas at Calcutta it is at p. m. ‘ The mean temperature 


* It is not sarprising that tlie claims of Doijiling to a good climate 
have been (Kmtested, as appears to be the case from a paragraph in 
Dr. Hooker’s second volume. He was informed that the two 
seaso&s he spent there were unusually damp and rainy ; on which he 
shrewdly remarks, * 1 have never visited any spot under the sun, 
‘ where I was not told that the season was exceptional, and generally 
‘ for the worse.* His own opinion, notwithstanding, i.s in favour 
of the Doijiling sanatorium : ‘ The climate,’ he says, ‘ is above the 

* average in point of comfort, and for perfect salubrity rivals any; 

* while in variety, interest, and grandeur, the scenery is unequalled.* 
(Vol. ii. p. 249.) 

I The wind in question is (Hooker, ii. 389. note) the Monsoon 
properly so called May till October, and prevails also during 
the re't of the year, * as a current from the moist atmosphere above 

* the Gangetic Delta.’ Its course towards the Himalaya ‘ does not 
‘ appear to be materially disturbed by the north-west wind, which 

* blows during the afternoons of the winter montlis over the plains, 

* Klilfich is a dry surface current due to the diurnal heating of the 
■fW' Something similar to what is here described, and the effects 
Jlpliia climate referred to in the text, occurs in the Pyrenees when 
iInb wind blows from the Bay of Biscay. 
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‘ is very nearly 50®, or 2° higher than thal of London,-and 26“ 

* below that of Calcutta.’ The dilFerence between the hottest 
and coldest months is only 22®, whilst in London it is 27°, 
The climate is therefore subject to very moderate variations of 
temperature. 

All the ^peculiarities of this sub-alpine cKmato disappear 
whether we approach ’ the mountains or recede from them. 
In the latter case the frigorific influence of the great cold 
masses soon becomes imperceptible; in the former the preva¬ 
lent wind or monsoon breaking against ridges of continually 
increasing height, soon has its temperature lowered to the dew 
point, when, instead of damp, it beeves excessively dry and 
pursues its course over the successive ridges and elevated 
valleys or table-lands of‘ Thibet in the very same condition. 
Those inhospitable re^ons are therefore bailing in sunshine ’ 
at the very time when the middle dr sub-alpine belt of country 
Is covered with cloud or deluged with rain. 

Hence, ‘ any view of the Hi malaya, especially at a suflScient 
‘ distance for the remote snowy peaks to be seen overtopping 

* the outer ridges, is rare, from the constant deposition of 
' vapours over the forest-clad ranges during the greater part 
‘ of the year, and the haziness of the dry atmosphere of the 
‘ plains in the winter months.’ Occasionally, however, 
especially when the monsoon has ceased to blow, the mountain 
summits may be seen from the plains at a distance of even 
200 miles; but the effect is desuribed as less imposing 
than one might fancy, owing to the lowness of the angle under 
which they are then viewed, and the duskiness of the horizon. 
The inferior hills, which shut out tlie view of the great chain 
as we approach it, are described as monotonous aud uninter¬ 
esting, the vegetation with which they are covered is 
sombre, and unbroken by rock precipices or cultivation. 
When, however, these heights are scaled at a propitious 
season, as in the month of November, when the mins have 
ceased, and early in the day, the panorama la exceedingly 
grand. Such an one is described by Dr. Hooker (vol. i. 
p. 184.), as seen from a summit of 10,000 feet high, not fac 
from Dorjiling, which may probably be compared in effect to 
the view of Mont Blanc from Mount Salo^ve near Geneva. Kin- 
chinjunga, the giant of the chain, rises still 18,000 feet above 
the spectator, and is flanked by * a dazzling mass of snowy 

* peaks, intersected by blue glaciera, which gleamed in the 
' slanting rays of the rising sun like aquamarines set in frosted 

* silver.* This vast mountain is nearly due north of the station 
of Doijiling, and it appears to divide Nepaul on the west 
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from Sikkim, and both those districts from Thibet on the north. 
In the north-east is seen the scarcely less imposing mass of 
Donkia, which, though less elevated than the last, is much more 
massive; at a considerable distance beyond it and to the right, 
is Chumnlari, a mountain in Thibet, 24,000 feet high. A gi^ 
part of this panorama , may be seen from Doijiling itself, and 
the frontispiece to Dr. Hooker’s work, gives a good idea of the 
grandeur of this Indo-alpine scenery. It will be some con¬ 
solation, however, to those lovers of nature who have little 
chance of viewing the EUinalaya to ieam our authtar’s very 
frank admission that the Swiss mountains, * thou^ barely poa« 

* sessing half the sublimity, extent, or height, are yet far more 

* beautiful.’ (Vol. i. p. fts.) 

The country which he proceedvS to explore and describe, lies 
• chiefly about the roots of those great. mountain^ and a clear 
general idea of it will be formed if we state tiiat his first 
excursion is up the valley (running north and South) of 
the river Tambur in Nepaiil asAr as the passes of the Himalaya 
immediately to the west jKinchinjunga; his second ex¬ 
cursion is in the proper territory of Sikkim, which includes 
the parallel valley of the river Teesta and its tributaries lying 
altogether east of Kinchinjunga and terminating in the glaciers 
of Donkia. Neither of these valleys are of vast extent 
compared to many in the Himalaya; indeed, the whole area of 
Dr. Hooker’s especial explorations, as represented in hisS second 
map, does not much, if ,at all, exceed that of the cantons of 
Berne and the Vallais united, in Switzerland. Wc menilon 
this because it explains a good many things which seemed less 
clear when wc first read the book with the idea in our minds 
of a more extensive country. 

Dcijiling is the residence of Dr. Campbell, superintendent 
of the sanatory establishment and likewise ^^ent of the 
Govemor-generar with the B^jah of Sikkim. In him Dr. 
Hooker found a zealous friend. He obviated, in the first in¬ 
stance, the obstacles to entering the Sikkim territory; be supplied 
our traveller with men and provisions, and accompanied him 
(as it turned out at some personal risk), in several of his 
journeys. At Doijiling too, our author found with Mr. 
HcKlgson an agreeable home in the intervals of his journeys, 
which amount^ to some months at a time, and also material 
assistance in collecting information and reducing his observa- 

]^J^:The natives of the country in wHidi Dozjiling is situated 
■im- dS Sikkim generally, are termed I^iepchas. They are 
ntj^sed to be of Mongolian origin and have adopted the 
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religion of Boodha (so far as itcy have any), and many of 
their manners and enstoms from the Thibetans, with whom 
a very constuit commercial intercourse is maintained across 
the numerous snowy passes of the Himalaya. The Lepchas 
are a peculiarly peaceable race. They have a mild, frank, 
and engaging expression, and are natui^ly ktdolent. In this 
respect they contrast strongly with thmr Kepaulese neighbours 

the west, and the Bhotanese on the east. 

‘ Such,’ says our author, ‘ are some of the prominent features of 
this people who inhabit the sub*Himalayas, at elevations of 3000 to 
6000 feet In their relations with us, they are conspicuous for their 
honesty, their power as carriers and mountaineers, and their skill as 
woodsmen, for they build a waterproof house with a thatch of banana 
leaves in the lower, or of bamboo in the elevated regions, and equip 
it with a table and bedsteads, for three persons, in an hour, using no. 
implement but their heavy knife. Kindness and good; humour soon 
attach them to your person and service. A gloomy-tempered or 
mtsrose master they avoid, an unHnd one they flee. If they serve a 
good hillsman like thcmseh e.s, the;! will follow him with alacrity, sleep 
on the cold bleak mountain exp^ed to the pitiless rain without a 
murmur, lay down the heavy burden to carry their master over a 
stream, or give him a helping hand up a rock or precipice,—do any¬ 
thing in short, but encounter a fuej, for I believe the Lepcha to be a 
veritable coward.’ (Vol. i. p. 136.) 

Dr. Hooker’s volumes contain many illustrations of the 
serviceable attentions of these faithful follo^vers. Thus a 
Lepcha having dropt accidentally a thermometer intrusted to 
him, returned at his own request a day’s journey or more, 
amidst solitary wilds 16,000 feet above the seaj, where he spent 
a cold October night without fire or shelter, taking refuge in 
the water of a hot spring, and fortunately return^ possessed 
of his prize. * It required a stout heart and an honest one,’ 
says his master, ' to spend a night in so awful a solitude as 
* that which reigns around the foot of the Kinchinjhow glacier.^. 
An almost feminine attention to the wants and comforts of 
those whom they guide is not less stnking; thus before start¬ 
ing on CO* mornings, the handles of their sticks were well 
warmed and present^ to the travellers by the Lepchas and 
Thibetans. 

The party were often put to very uncomfortable straits on 
the bleak ridges of the borders of Thibet, and the suffering from 
cold to which the inhabitants of the warm damp valleys of 
Sikkim are exceedingly liable (often producing severe illness), 
was a^ravated by the want of provisions. Yet these good 
people never compkined or threatened to desert. Dr. Hooker 
writes: — 
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‘ After boiling my tHermometer (for the altitodeX on these occa¬ 
sions I generaUy made a little tea for the party, a refreshment to 
which they look^ forward with childlike eagerness. The fairness 
with winch these good-hearted people used to divide the scanty 
allowance, and afterwards the feaves, which are greatly relished,’ [w'e 
observe that Professor Johnston maintains this to be the rational 
and scientific way of consuming tea,] ‘was an engaging trait of 
their simple character I have still vividly before me their sleek 
swarthy face and twinkling Tartar eyes, as they lay stretched on tl^ 
ground in the sun, or crouched in the sleet and snow beneath some 
sheltering rock; each with his little polished wooden cup of tea, 
watching my notes and instalments with enrious wonder, asking, 
“ How high are we ? ** “ How cold is it ? ” and comparing the results 
with those of other stations with much interest and intelUgence.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 52.) 

■ Dr. Hooker’s first grand expedition was into Eastern Nepaul, 
and consisted principally in following to its source on the 
Thibetan frontiers the river Yangnin, and in exploring the 
environs of the giant of the ra/ge, Kinchinjunga. The party 
numbered fifty-six persons. TI|s, in Europe at least, would be 
considered travelling en prince. It included a Nepaulesc guard 
and numerous praters carrying stores, books, instruments, bed, 
paper for plants, collectors and jireparers of plants and animals, 
— in short quite a scientific caravan. But so much help often 
defeats its purpose, at least in remote districts. Provisions for 
this multitude had to be carried for great distances, some be¬ 
came lazy and obdurate, and finally Dr. Hooker was glad to 
reduce the number of his a^endants within more restricted 
limits. 

The following extract gives an idea of the scenery of the 
upper part of the Tambur river; — 

‘ The path lay northwest up the valley, which ^came thickly 
wooded with silver fir and juniper: we gradually ascended, crossing 
many streams from lateral gulleys, and huge masses of boulders. 
Evergreen rhododendrons soon replaced the firs, growing in incon¬ 
ceivable profusion, especially on the slopes facing tlie south-east, 
and with no other shrubs or tree vegetation, but scat0rcd bushes 
of rose, spinea, dwarf juniper, stunted birch, willow hoocysuckle, 
barberry and a iumintun ... At 12,000 feet the valley was 
wild, open, and broad, with sloping mountains, clothed for a thou¬ 
sand feet with dark green rh^odendron bushes; the river ran 
rapidly and was br^en into falls here and there, lluge angular and 
deta^ed masses of rock were scattered about, and to the right and 
left')ni5wy peaks traversed over the surrounding mountains, whilst 
jis^g the latter, narrow gulleys led up to blue patches of glacial 

IHM^witb trickling streams, and shoots of stones.'i he pre- 

.V'ulenGe of Mebens comnirat to this country and to Scotland, which 
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coloured the rocks, added an additional feature to the resemhiance to 
Scotch Highland scenery. Along the narrow path, I found two 
of the commonest of all British weeds, a grass, and the shepherds 
purse I They had evidently been imported by man and Yaks *, and 
as they do not occur in India, I could not but regard these little 

wanderers from the North with the deepest interest.At 

this moment, these common weeds more vividly recall to me that 
wild scene than does all my journal, and remind me how I went on 
my way, . . . musing on the probability of the plant having 
found its way thither over all Central Asia, and tne ages that may 
have been occupied on its march. On reaching 13,000 feet, the 
ground was every where hard and frozen, and I experienced the 
first symptoms of lassitude, headache, and giddiness, which, how¬ 
ever, were but slight, and only came on with severe exertion.* 
(Vol. i. pp. 220, 221.) 

Dr. Hooker next proceeds to describe the final stages of 
the ascent of the Wallanchoon pass between Nepaul and 
Tliibet: — 

‘ Tlio following morning (Nov. 26th), I started with a small body 
to vi-it the pass, continuing up tlw broad grassy valley : much snow 
lay on the ground at 13,500 feet, which had fallen the previous 
month; and several glaciers were seen in lateral ravines at about 
th<! same elevation. . . . The morning was splendid ; the atmosphere 
over the dry rocks and earth at 14,000 feet vibrating from tibe 
power of the sun’s rays, wliilst vast masses of blue glacier and 
fields of snow choked every gulley and were spread over all shady 
places. . . . .\t 15,000 feet tlie snow closijd in on the path from all 
sides. The guide declared it to be perpetual henceforward, though 
now deepened by the heavy October fall; the path was cut some 
three feet througli it. Enormous boulders of gneiss cumbered the 
iKdtom t)f the gorge, which gradually widened as we approached its 
summit, and rugged masse.s of black and red gneiss and mica-schist^ 
pierced the snow, and .stood out in dismal relief. .... 

‘ Towards the summit of the pass the snow lay very deep, and 
followed the course of a small stream which cut through it, the 
walls of snow being breast high on each side; the path was still fre¬ 
quented by Yiiks, of which we overtook a small party going to 
Thibet, laden with planks. All the party appeared alike overcome 
by lassitude,'8hortne.ss and difficulty 9 f breathing, a sense of weight 
on the stomach, giddiness and headache with tightne.S3 across the 
temph'S. .... The last few miles had been most laborious, and 
the three of us who gained the summit were utterly knocked op. 
Fortunately, I carried my own barometer; it indicated 16206 
inches, giving by comparative observations with Calcutta, 16,764 
feet and with Dorjiliug, 16,748 feet, as the height of the pass,’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 223-0.) 


* 1 aA, a sort of cow used in Thibet as a beast of burden. 
VOL. cm. NO. CCIX. . p 







We take this opportunity of makings some. femai4:^ 
on the glaciers of the Hitnala\'a, witli which the Tslley of 
abounds in its higher parts, whilst the lower pertion 
. is .covered hy msrauMs, 4tnd other proofs of tlieir formerly 
greater exten^dn. The earlier explorers of the Indian 
we believe without exoepti<Mi, speak exclusively of ‘snow beds* 
Ui whidx the different rivers t^e their origia Down to a very 
kte period it was doubtful whether true glaciers, like those of 
Switzerland, existed In these latitudes. The oversight is pro¬ 
bably to be ascribed to the fact that a majority of British tra¬ 
vellers in India had had little opportunity of seeing other 
countries or of study ing physical geography ; whilst their studies 
and pursuits had led tliem in a different direction from the 
writings of De Saussure, at that time the only considerable 
. author who treated of glaciers in detail.* More lately a re¬ 
newed attention to the ^subject in Eui*ope, the publication of 
several works connected with it, and a general appreciation of 
the geological importance of llpse moving masses of ico, have 
occasioned their-recogniti:»ii, in the course of a few years, almost 
from one end to the other of the vast Himalaya chain. 

We believe that Mr. Vigne, in his interesting work on 
Cashmir, was one of the first, if not the very first, to describe 
tlie well-defined and extensive glaciers of the Western Hima¬ 
laya. Subsequently Major Madden described briefly a group 
of glaciers, the sources of the river Piridur, somewhat farlber 
cast, in the journal of the ^Vsialic Society of Bengal; he was 
succeeded by Captain Kicbard Slracbey, who being well ac¬ 
quainted with the researches of rndessor James Forbes in 
Switzerland, found no difficulty in furukohing evidence of the 
exact identity of the glacial phenomena of Upper India, and he 
.sneasured by similar methods the diurnal progress of the ice. 
S«>me years later Dr. Thomas Thomson, the after¬ 

wards the companion of Dr. Hooker, made extensive obser¬ 
vations on the geographical distribution of the glaciers of Thibet, 
to which wc shall again refer in the course of this article; and 
fimilly Dr. Hooker himself, visiting the far eastern pwts of the 
‘Tlimulaya, found all the phenomena of glaciers most fully de- 
velupetl, many of which be has described in the work before us, 
and whiqh receive tlie most conqdete illustration from the many 

- 1 ■ . . ... . . I,,—^——- 

* singularly en 9 Ugh, long been the custom to look upon 

laya as a trc|i«^ range of mountains in which it was as 
of coum'^y^arded as impossible that glaciers could 
0^ern Himalaya, p. 4TS.) The ah^ence of 
^paciers in Andes visited by tlamboidt 

^robably.QPUtt^ut^'lo'^iB Oversight, 
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Vtriking lithogr&jpUc Tiews in colours ^ich are included m 
lus volumes. 

Br. Hooker kad, it appears, less advantage in a previous 
acquaintance witii tlxe subject than the two authcors lost named. 
Ho was not tken aware of the obsermtiona on the Swiss 
Glaciers i and it appears from a remark in the ^st volume of the 
work before us (p. 232.) that it was in the Yangma valley that 
he drst saw true mountain glaciers, though he was already far 
miliar with the very different and perhaps not less majestic forms 
which ice assumes on the shores of the Antarctic continent. 
But though it is not to be supposed that he should have obscivcd 
as extensively and critically as if his attention had been espe¬ 
cially called to the subject, his good habits of accurate observa¬ 
tion enabled him to note correctly facts which had escaped 
many acute travellers, and to give evidence of the substantial, 
identity of the phenomena of glaciers in Europe and in the 
East. 

* I made frequent excursions to the great glacier of Kinchinjhow, a 
mountain in Sikkim 22,750 feet ir> height. Its valley is about four 
miles broad and ilat. Chaiiko-kiiang rears its blue and white 
clifl’^ 4500 feet above its west flank, and throws down avalanches of 
6tom*3 and snow into the valle;^. Hot springs burst from the 
ground near some granitic rocks on its floor, about 16,000 feet above 

tlie S' a.The terminal moraine is about 500 feet high, quite 

barren, .‘vnd thrown obliquely across the valley from north-cast to 
8oiith-w<.'St, completely liiding tin; glacier. From its top, successive 
smaller parallel ridges (indicating the ^leriodic retirements of the 
glacier) l**ad down to the ice, whiclt must have sunk several hundred 
feet. . . TliC surface, less than half a mile wide, is exceedingly uudu- 
iated and covered with large ])ools of wat'n* ninety feet deep, and beds 
of snow, and is deeply eorroded ; gigantic blocks are perched on pin¬ 
nacles ol’ ice on its surface, and the gravel cones are often tweiity feet 
high. Thecrevussiiig, so con.spicuous on the Swiss glaciers, is not so 
regular on tins, and the surface appears more iike*the troubled ocean, 
due no doubt to the copious rain and snow which falls throughout 
the sninrner, and the corroding power of wet fogs. The substance of 
tho ice is ribboned, dirt-bands are seen from above to form long loops 
on some parts, and the lateral moraines, like the terminal, are high 
above the surface. The notes, made previous to reading Professor 
Forbes’ Travels in the Alps, suflicicntly show that perpetual snow, 
whether as ice or glacier, obeys the same laws in India as in Europe; 
and I have no remai’ks to offer on the structure of glaciers‘that are 
not well illustrated or explained in the above-mentioned admirable 
work.' (Vol. ii. p. 133.) 

One of the largest glaciers of the Himalaya appears to be 
that which descends (it is stated) from the eastern part of 
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Kinchinjunga, m on4 unbroken mass 14,000 feet high, to the 
head of the Thlonok river in Sikkim (vol.* iL p. 50.) *; yet this 
glacier terminates at an elevation of about 14,000 feet above 
the seat, whilst in the Western Himalaya they descend to 
11,000 feet. The cause of this does not seem e^ent, un¬ 
less it be that the warm rains of Sikkim thaw thl^a^icrs in 
the valleys, and also the effect of latitude, whidijlfb about 4° 
less. It would seem more consonant to experience’ to expect that 
the murky and damp climate of the Eastern vHtmahi,ya 
would promote snowy accumulations, which in fact depi|^ 
mainly on the lowness of temperatui'e of the hottest 
of the year: and we suspect that it will be found t^^^he 
difference arises almost exclusively from the larger^^|q|ping 
basins or rivers whence the material of the* glacier % iH^ved 
in the Western Himalaya,— a circumstance infinitely more! ma¬ 
terial than the heisrht of the mountains whence it descends. 
Indeed this is almost demonstrated by the fact that the level 
of perpetual snow does not matrfrially differ in the two situations. 

Scarcely second in iraportai|pe to the observation of existing 
glaciers, is the proof of their former greater extension .and of 
their agency in transporting rocks and modifying the features 
of valleys. In no country docs this appear more strikingly 
evident than in Upper India. Captain Strachey, Dr. Thomson, 
and Dr. Hooker all insist on numerous proofs of what may 
now be considered a well-established fact.J The evidence, 
however, as we gather, extends only to the extension of 
glaciers down the valleys, not to tlieir having invaded the plains 
of India or even (except rarely) the sub-alpine ranges. Tills 
brings us back to the Yangma valley in Nepaul, where there 
occur numerous ridges of transported blocks, which have had 
the effect, so familiar in Switzerland, of damming up the 
stream andj^using a series of lakes until they have ultimately 

* Yet, if E)r. Hooker’s map be correct, it is not Immetlintely frem 
Kinchinjunga, but from a lower range, that the Thlonok valley 
takes its origin. 

f About lat. 28° in Sikkim, the inferior level of glaciers is 16,000 
feet, tlie snow line being proportion.ably higher. (Vol. ii. p. 396.) 

J On the Donkia Mountain, in lat. 28°, on the borders of Sikkim 
and Thibet, which Dr. Hooker ascended to a height of 19,300 fot-t, 
he conceives t.he anow line to be not below 19,000, and at forty miles 
further north he supposes it further raised to 20,000 feet (vol. ii. p. 
128.). -He seems to think that in Europe, the Alps for example, 
the height of the snow line has been understated, but we are not 
altogether convinced by his arguments. (Vol. i. p. 252. and vol. ii. 
p. 394.) 
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been drained by the erosion of tlie river dividing the barriers. 
This is clearly described in the closing paragraphs of the tenth 
chapter of Dr. Hooker’s work, and is illustrated by a map of 
the district drawn by Mr. Petermann. ‘ The proofs,' says Dr. 
Hooker, * of glaciers having once descended to from 8000 to 
' 10,000 feet in every Sikkim and East Nepaul valley conamuni- 
* eating with mountains above 16,000 feet elevation £u*e over- 
‘ whelming, and the glaciers must in some cases have been fully 
‘ 40 miles long and 500 feet in depth.’** 

Intimately connected with the subject of glaciers is that of the 
level of peii)etual snow. On this matter Dr. Hooker gives us 
some curious and valuable information, much of which, however, 
is contained in one of the Appendices, where, notwithstanding 
its interesting nature, it will probably be sought by few readers. 
After the general fact of the existence of perpetual snow, at 
a certain height under the tropics, w'as established, and the 
height at which it occurs in India estimated at from 15 to 
16,000 fectf; -after it was wci'l known also that the level of 
the snow line, as it w’as called^*, is gradually depressed in the 
tcinporate zone of either hcmispliere, — it came to light by de¬ 
grees, and was first clearly stated by Von Humboldt, that on 
the mountains of Thibet, in a Ijlghei* latitude than the India 
Himalaya, perpetual snow throughout the year must be sought 
at a much greater elevation than on the sunny slopes which 
face tb.c Indian Peniusuhu So startling a fact caused in¬ 
credulity. There is, however, no doubt, that in the main Von 
Humboldt was correct, and that the principal cause was that 
which he assigned, — the excessive dryness of the climate of 
Thibet, and the small depth of snow which, notwithstanding 
tlie rigour of the climate, ever falls there. Captain Richard 
Struchoy, in an interesting paper published a few years ^o on 
the subject, stated the matter very clearly, and published his own 
observations upon it.| AVith these opinions, the views taken by 
Dr. Hooker, and also by Dr, Thomson, in his travels in Western 
Himalaya, in the main coincide, and tliey are as follows: — The 
level of perpetual snow, or the limit of the extreme recession of 
snow-covered ground at any season of the year is, speaking Gene¬ 
rally, lowest on the range of the Himalaya facing the plains of 

* See Appendix E. in Hooker’s Journals, p. 395. 

t Or lower, near the plains of India; but this was an error from 
want of due attention to the season of greatest recess of the snows, 
and also to the confusion of mistaking glaciers for snow beds. 

:{; In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, new series. 
No. xxviii., and in Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for 
1849. 
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Bengal, wlrere it may be stated at 15,500 feet, from which it 
gradually (at first rather suddenly) rises, as we advance north¬ 
wards into the heart of the mountains, where it attains a level 
varying from 18,500 to perhaps even 20,000 feet, the increasing 
height continuing (though slowly) with the furthest northern 
point which travMlers have attained. Let it be observed, there¬ 
fore, that the case is not as if the Himalaya were a single range, 
and that the snow lies lower on the declivity facing the interior 
of Thibet, than on the southern slopes towards India. It is on 
the contrary, for the most part true, that 'on the same mountain 
or range, snow lies lower on the northern than on the south ex¬ 
posure^ but this is obviously consistent with a gradual rise of 
the snow line as we move northwanls. The efiect of northing 
-even sometimes exceeds the contrary effect of a north asjwct, 
• as is shown in Dr. Hooker’s interesting section of the Himalaya 
*in the longitude of Sikkim, (vol. ii. j». .391.) and more definitely 
by the statement made by Dr. Thomson (W. Himalaya, 
p. 4SC.), that whilst on the soufh side of the Umasi pass, across 
the first high chain between tli^. jdains of India and the river 
Indus, glaciers descend to 11,500 feet, on the northern side one 
much more massive terminates at 14,000 feet; and this is 
confirmed by other observers. •'The cause no doubt is, that the 
hot winds deposit so much of this moisture on the first snowy 
face they meet with, that after passing the crest of the chain 
they have already become comparatively dry. As but a .r^mall 
portion of the interior ranges rise above 20,000 feet, the aspect 
of Thibet has that perfectly bai*c and arid character which 
we have elsewhere described, and the snowy mountains, par 
excellenccy are those which belong to the Indian frontier. Thus 
Kinchinjunga, the giant of the whole, though belonging to a 
spur or offset of the southern range, is covered with perpetual 
snow for nearly 13,000 feet.* 

We have already briefly referred to the peculiarity of 
climate*which causes these apparent anomalies. The summer 
the middle Himalaya is gloomy and overcast, that fiu-ther 
fpknd is bright and cheerful. So striking is this fact, that Dr. 
Hooker records (vol. ii. p. 60.), that the temperature of the 
rivers, instead of increasing steadily as they descend the Hi¬ 
malaya vallt^, actually diminishes, the snow line being depressed 
in a southei'lg dirtetim more rapidly than the course of the 
stream. Again, if the natui*e of the climate be sought from the 
progress to maturity of plants, the Khododendrou tribe pass 

voL ii. p. 128. The same remarks apply to the Western 
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through the stages of flower and fruit in one-fourth ©f the time, 
under the bright skies of the Inner Himalaya, which they require 
in the mild valleys of the lower ranges: ‘ The short, backward 
‘spring and summer of the Arctic zone is overtaken by an 
‘ early and forward seed-time and winter. So far as regards the 
‘ effect of mean temperature, the warmer statical is in autumn 
‘more backward than the colder.’ (VoL ii. p. 181.) Thus we 
see concentrated in India, within a very small space, the effects 
of continental and maritime climates, which elsewhere require 
immense tracts of country for their development. 

Before quitting the Xcpaulese journey, we must find room 
for two short quotations. The first is a specimen of Dr. 
Hooker’s dcspri[)tivo powers, which, as we have hinted, might 
liave been with advantage more frequently brought forward. 
The subject is a view from the Choonjerma pass, belonging 
to the Kinchinjunga chain, and not far from a noble pyramid 
24,000 feet high, named Junnoo, Avhich is by much the steepest 
and most conical ()f all the peaks of this region; yet, notwith¬ 
standing its vast diinonsi»)ns, our author candidly states, that it 
is ‘ not nearly so remarkahle'^in outline,’ and ‘ far less pic- 
‘ tnresque,’ than Mont Cervin (Matterhorn), in the vicinity of 
!Monte Ilosa; another testimony to the unsurpassed scenery of 
our European Alps. But hero is the quotation: — 

‘As the sun dcellnod, the snow at our feet reflected the most 
ex((»nsitely delicate peach •bloom hue, and looking west from the top 
of the pass, th(* scener}' was gorgeous beyond descrijdion, for the 
sun was just plunging into a sea of mist, amongst some cirrhi and 
stratus, all in a blaze of tlio ruddicit copper hue. As it sank, the 
Isepal peaks to the right assumed more definite darker and gigantic 
forms, and floods of light shot across the misty ocean, bathing the 
landscape around me in the most wonderful and indescribable 
changing tints. As the luminary was vanishing, the whole horizon 
glowed like copitei* inn iVom a hinclting furnaec, and when it had 
quite disappeared, the little inequalities of the rugged edges of the 
mist were lighted up, and shone like a row of volcanoes in the far 
distance. I have never befon* or since seen anything Which for 
sublimity, beauty, ami marvellous effects could compare wiili what 
I gazed on that evening from Choonjerma Puss. In some of Turner’s 
pictures I have recognised similar eflects caught and fixed by a 
marvellous effort of genius. Di.ssolving views give some idea of the 
niiigic creation and dispersion of the effects, bqt any combination 
of science and art can no more recall the scene, than it can the 
feelings of awe that crept over me, during the hour I si^ient in 
solitude amongst these stupendous mountains.’ (VoL i. p. 266.) 

In the latter part of this journey, tlie author visited the 
environs of Kinchinjunga, the highest mountain of the known 
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world. Its absolute •elevation, 28,178 feet*, lias been ascer¬ 
tained trigonometrically on the excellent authority of Colonel 
Waugh, formerly assistant to Colonel Everest in the measure¬ 
ment of the Indian arc of the meridian, and now, we believe, 
chief surveyor to the East India Company, The authority, 
therefore, for this astonishing elevation is unquestionable. It 
rises in three heads of nearly equal height, the second highest 
being 27,826 feet. Dr. Hooker very justly observes, that 
* mere elevation is in physical geography of secondary import- 
*ance.’ If the Himalaya were depressed 18,()00 feet in the 
ocean, Kinchinjunga would be a rocky islet 10,000 feet high, 
but secondary in importance to the more extensive elevations 
of Donkia to the eastward. Neither of these masses belongs 
properly to the axis of the chain, but rather to an offset to the 
south of it; for the rivers of Tliiliet, which rise to tlie northward 
of both, find their way into the regular dj*ainage of the Ganges 
much further west. It is to be regretted that Dr. Hooker’s 
advances towards this new and unvisited ‘monarch of moun- 
‘ tains’ were during winter, when the snows were deep and the 
weather cold. Ills nearest app'loach was the summit of a hill 
called ]Mon Lepcha, eighteen miles distant (vol. i. p. 345.). The 
angular elevation of Kinchinjunga was from thence only 9^°. It 
exposes many precipices too steep for the snow to adhere, and the 
colours and form suggested to Dr. Hooker a granitic formation. 
From the views of this noble mountain which Dr. Hooker has 
been at pains to take in numerous directions, wc form a good 
general idea of its figure, which is on the whole pointed (especi¬ 
ally as seen from Dorjiling), and possesses a stately symmetry. 
It will unquestionably be an interesting feat for some future 
traveller to explore its base more completely, though it may 
be feared that its ascent, on account of the rarity of the air 
and the extent of snow to be traversed, will be for evor imprac¬ 
ticable. 

We now come to the second portion of Dr. Hooker’s jour¬ 
ney) undertaken in the summer of 1849, into Sikkim Proper, 
which we have anticipated a good deal in speaking of snowy 
mountains and glaciers generally.. As we have as yet said 
little of the inconveniences and personal annoyances of these 
expeditions, (though our author dwells slightly upon them, and 
seems to have yielded to them as little as any traveller possibly 
could,) we shall introduce the reader to some of the insect 
torments of the woody region of the Himalaya. 


* So generally stated by Dr. Hooker, but at vol. i. p. 345., at a 
foot less. '• 
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* Leeches swarmed in incredible profusion in the streams and damp 
grass, and among the bushes; they got into my hair, hnng on my 
eyelids, and crawled up my legs and down my back. I repeatedly 
took upwards of a hundred from my legs, where the small ones used to 
collect Iq clusters on the instep; the sores which they produced were 
not healed for five months afterwards, and I retain the scars to the 
present day.*. . . . Another pest is a small midge or sand iiy, which 
causes intolerable itching and subsequent irritation, and is in this 
respect the most insufferable torment in Sikkim ; the minutest rent 
in one*s clothes is detected by the acute senses of this insatiable 
bloodsucker, which is itself so small as to be barely visible without 
a microscope. We daily arrived at our camping ground, streaming 
with blood, and mottled with the bites of peepsas, gnats, midges, and 
mosquitos, besides being infested with ticks ’ (vol. ii. p. 18.). ‘A large 
tick infests the small bamboo, and a more hateful insect I never 
encountered. A traveller cannot avoid these insects coming on his 
person (sometimes in great numbers) as he brushes through the 
forest: they get inside his dress and insert the proboscis deeply with¬ 
out pain. Buried head and shoulders and retained by a bai'bed 
lancet, the tick is only to be extracted by force, which is very pain¬ 
ful. T have devised many tortures, mechanical and chemical, to induce 
these disgusting intruders to vWtbdraw the proboscis, but iu vain.* 
(Vol. i. p. 166.) 

Oiir author’s route now lay up the valley of the Teesta river 
in Sikkim, which he thoi^oughly explored to its sources, at 
the foot of the mountains of Bhomtso and Donkia. The 
greatest difficulty he had to experience was the opposition of the 
petty tribes on the frontiers of Thibet to his farther progress 
in that direction. The Rajah of Sikkim, though immeasurably 
indebted to the English for the peaceable enjoyment of his 
territories, which are ever threatened by the warlike Ghorkas 
and Nepaulese on the one hand, and by the Bhotanesc on the 
other, seems to have been little disposed to tolerate the investiga¬ 
tion of his country by an Englishman; and besides he was quite 
under tlie control of his * Dev^an,’ or vizier, an unfriendly and 
indeed rascally fellow from whom Dr. Hooker, and even Dr. 
Campbell, the East India Company’s Agent, suffered a grievous 
imprisonment. The petty authorities, Ae ‘Phipuns’ and 
* Suubahs,’ like understrappers in all countries, were not more 
accommodating, and used alternately wiles and threats to 
induce our traveller not to explore the frontiers. This is, 
indeed, nothing more than an instinct which seems deeply im- 
planted in all tribes of -Thibetan origin or connexion. An 
Englishman is their especial dread—an Englishman who makes 


* Leeches disappear at the level of 11,500 feet (vol. ii. p. 54.). 
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maps is little less formidable than an inTading army. Here is 
a specimen of Dr. Hooker’s discussions with the authorities: — 

‘The Singtam Soubah visited me daily, and we enjoyed long friendly 
conversations. . . . llis question ’always was, “ How long do you 
“ intend to remain |»ere ? Have you not got all the plants and stones 
you w'ant ? You can see the sun much better with those brasses and 
glasses lower down ; it is very cold here, and there is no food. ’ . . . 
Finally, the ^ubah tried to persuade my people, that one so incorri¬ 
gibly obstinate must be mad, and that they had better leave me. 
. . . Nothing puzzled him so much, as my being always occupied 
with such, to him, unintelligible pursuits; a Thibetan cui bono ” 
was always in his mouth: “What good will it do you? Why 
“ should you spend Weeks in the coldest, hungriest, windiest, loftiest 
“ place on the earth, without even inhabitants ? ” ’ (Vol. ii. pp. 69-71.) 

. In truth, this description is not exaggerated, and were not 
Thibet interesting from its extreme inaccessibility and singular 
physical geograph}’, it would be one of the most undesirable s]u>ts 
on the globe to live in, or even to visit. We find it described in 
Dr. Hooker’s first volume (still on the authority of one of ihe 
unfriendly governors) as a ‘ mount^iiiious, and inconceivably poor 

* country. There are no plains save flats in the bottom of the 

* valleys, and the paths lead ovcf lofty mountains. Sometimes 

* when the inhabitants are obliged from famine to change their 

* habitations in winter, the old and feeble are frozen to death 

* standing and resting their chins on their staves; remaining as 
‘ pillows of ice, to fall only when the thaw of the ensuing spring 

* commences.’ (Vol. i. p. 299.) This we know, from the unexcep¬ 
tionable testimony of MM. flue and Gabet, to be almost lite¬ 
rally true. 

Dr. Hooker ascended several of the passes which lead into 
Thibet, at a height of about 16,000 feet, but the most 
truly Alpine of his expeditions were those in the ••extreme 
north-east of the cotintry, which he explored in the neigli hour- 
hood of the Dunkia mountain and pass, already several times 
mentioned. In these valleys situated at a height little lower 
than that of Mont Blanc, he had the prospect of pursuing 
his observations amidst the loftiest mountains and some of the 
largest glaciers of the globe, during the month of September, 
which he devoted to this purpose, notwithstanding the uncon¬ 
cealed jealousy of bis friend the ‘ Soubah ’ who still hung on 
his footsteps. Even at this season, in the midst of the rainy 
se^tln,'broad unsnowed ridges existed at a height of 18,000 to 
19,000. feet 

(iJ V 

^ * l^ifltow-valley9, glacier bound at their upper extremities, descend 
^om the still loftier rearward mountains, and in these occur lakes. 
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. • . Above this, the valley expands very much and is a stony desert: 
stupendous mountains upwards of 21,000 feet high rear themselves 
on all sides, and the desolation and grundeur of the scene are un¬ 
equalled in my experience. ... I passed several shallow lakes at 
17,500 feet; their banks were green and marshy, and supported 30 
or 40 kinds of plants. At the head of the valley, i steep rocky crest 
500 feet high rises between two precipitous snowy peaks, and a very 
fatiguing ascent (at this elevation) leads to the sharp rocky summit 
of tlie Donkia pass, 18,466 feet above the sea by the barometer, 
17,866 by boiling point.’ (Vol. ii. p. 122.) 

The view from the Donkia pass (twice afterwards ascended 
by our travellers) is described as very impressive and extraordi¬ 
nary ;n the direction of Thibet. The Chalamoo lake, a piece 
of unfrozen water^ nearly 17,000 feet above the level of the sea^ 
and three or four miles in length, lay close to the sj>ectators at. 
the bottom of a rocky steep. Beyond it were mountains ap¬ 
proaching 20,000 feet, but wholly unsnowed. These, howeveri 
(like the glacier-clad masses of Donkia and Kinchinjunga), 
do not form the axis or watershed of the range, which, 
however, is visible beyond extensive valley of the Arun 
(a tributary of the Ganges), in the form of black rocky moun¬ 
tains, * sprinkled with snow,’ dstimated at 20,000 feet of mean 
elevation. A still more distant, and no doubt much higher 
range rose bch nd these, loaded with snow, and far inland 
in I'hibet, belonging, it is thought, to a chain altogether to 
the north of Yaru-tsampoo river, or Thibetan Burrampooter. 
This is the ‘salt country’ described as enormously lofty, 
perfectly sterile, and fourteen days’ march for loaded nien 
and burden-bearing sheep from Jigatzi (a station or village on 
the Yuru-tsamjioo, a degree north from Donkia jmss); where 
there is no pasture fur the Yaks, whose feet are cut bj^the 
rocks. The salt is dug from the margin of lakes, as is the car¬ 
bonate of soda. A distinct and well-executed lithc^raph gives 
a good idea of this part of the wonderful panorama: anything 
more desolate than the yellow red undulations of the highlands 
of Thibet, snowless at this excessive elevation, cannot be con¬ 
ceived. 

Dr. Hooker ascended the slopes of the Donkia mountains, 
eastward of the pass to the height of 19,300 feet, which, so far 
as we observe, was the greatest elevation attained by him, and 
thtft without any peculiar difficulty. The temperature of the 
air on the three occasions on which he reached the pass was 
42®, 49®, and 40°, therefore altogether pleasant, and snow only 
lay in hollows on the north side. We have observed that in 
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general, the relations of Himalayan travellers speak little of any 
properly Alpine difficulties to be overcome in performing these 
considerable ascents. Snow is often traversed, but glaciers or 
precipitous rocks rarely. This is to be explained by the fact 
that, great as these elevations are, they arc, after all, only the cols 
or passes of these stupendous mountains; that they are usually 
selected for their facility, and that in far the greater number of 
cases, they are regularly traversed by beasts of burden. The 
ascent of the actual summits has very rarely, if ever, been tried. 
Their great distance from habitations, together with the rarefac¬ 
tion of the air, render them (as we have already remarked) 
probably, unattainable, independent of mechanical difficulties. 
One result of this state of things is, tliat the volumes of I£ma- 
layan adventure contain few of those narratives of peril, and 
feats of personal activity, which interest the reader of Alj)inc 
tours. On the whole, where political obstacles do not interfere, 
these vast mountains a]>pear capable of being traversed without 
much risk, although their vast scale of course renders such 
journeys costly and fatiguing, and necessitates the transport of 
provisions. Really bad or dangeroui weather appears to be nirc. 
In many parts of Thibet it scarcely rains or snows, and the tra¬ 
veller proceeds day after day witfi assured fine weather. Ponies 
or Yaks find their way almost everywhere; and whatever 
treachery may be suspected from the authorities, the guides and 
peasantry seem usually loyal and trustworthy, often devoted 
companions. These arc very material aids in the exploration of 
unknown countries; and we can liardly doubt, after what has 
been done within a few years, that the wonderful physical geo- 
^phy of the greatest block of mountains iu the world, 
invested with suc^ an astonishing variety of climates, will ere 
longi)c more thoroughly known. The real difficulties will be 
found in traversing the sterile uplands of Thibet. Dr. Hooker’s 
striking summary of his impressions of a survey of Thibet from 
the pass of Donkia forms an excellent commentary on the 
experience of the Romish missionaries who had penetrated into 
this country from China: — 

‘There is no loftier country on the globe than that em¬ 
braced by this view, and no more howling wilderness: well might 
the SIngtam Soubah and every Thibetan describe it as the 
loftiest, coldest, windiest, and most barren country in the world. 
Were it buried in everlasting snows or burnt by a tropical sun, it 
be as utterly sterile; but with such sterility I had long been 
Here the colourings are those of the fiery desert or vol- 
cSiic idand, #hile the climate is that of the poles. Never in the 
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course of all my wanderings had my eye rested on a scene so dreary 
and inhospitable. The “cities of the plain” lie sunk in no more 
death-like sea than Chalamoo lake, nor are the tombs of Petra hewn 
in more desolate cliffs than those which flank the valley of the Thi¬ 
betan Arun.’ (VoL ii. p. 130.) 

We pass over slightly the personal troubles which Dr. Hooker 
voluntarily shared with Dr. Campbell (whom he rejoined on the 
frontiers of Thibet), and who in his diplomatic capacity was 
disliked and feared by the Vhzier or Dewan of the Bajah. The 
two friends were subjected to a month’s imprisonment and other 
handsome treatment; but the end of the affair was wholly un¬ 
favourable to the Dewan, who was turned out of office and re¬ 
duced to poverty. They returned to Dorjiling in December, 
1850, where Dr. Hooker spent some months in well-deserved 
repose. 

The reminder of the narrative in the second volume describes 
an expedition made chiefly on botanical grounds into a district 
quite distinct from the preceding, and, being under British rule, 
better known. It lies to the north-east of Calcutta, among 
the Khasia mountains, which^re completely separated from the 
chain of the Himalaya by tha vast valley of the Bu^mpooter 
river. Our author was accoinjyinied by his friend Dr. Thomson, 
who had returned from the Western Himalaya and Thibet. 
Although subordinate in interest, as regards physical geography, 
these chapters are very amusing. He first describes the journey 
across the prodigious flats, little elevated above the level of 
the sea, which arc traversed by the innumerable channels into 
which the Burrampootcr river is divided. The flats arc called 
the Jheels of Bengal, and though subject to perpetual inun¬ 
dation, and covered by rank vegetation, they are (strange to 
say) perfectly healthy. Fevers and agues are rare. This^fact, 
at present, admits of no explanation. Part of the journey is 
performed by water, and the navigation, it may be believed, is 
abundantly intricate. ‘ We often passed,’ says Dr. Hooker, 

* througli very narrow channels, when the grasses towered over 
^ the boats; the boatmen steered in and out of them as they 
‘ pleased, and we were utterly at a loss to know how they 

* guided themselves as they had neither compass nor map^ and 
‘ there were few villages or landmarks; and on climbing the 

* mast we saw multitudes of other masts and sails peering over 
^ the grassy marshes, doing just as we did.’ The exports of 
the Khasia mountain country, which adjoins the Jheels, are 
rice, tinaber, lime, coal, bamboos, and long reeds for thatching. 

Arrived at the English station of Churra, our travellers com¬ 
menced botanising in earnest, and appear to have revelled in 
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the luxuriance of a toppical flora. Twelve or fourteen natives 
were employed as collectors, and whilst travelling, thirty or 
forty more carry their booty. Here is a specimen of their 
proceedings; — 

t 

‘ Near the village of Lernai oak woods are passed, in which the 
vanda carulea glows in profusion, waving its pannicles of azure 
flowers in the wind. . . . We collected seven men’s load of this 
snperb plant for the Royal Gardens at Kew, but owing to unavoid¬ 
able accidents and difficulties, few specimens reached England alive. 
A gentleman who sent his gardener with us to be shown the locality 
was more successful; he sent one man’s load to England on commis¬ 
sion, and though it arrived in a very poor state, it sold for 300f., the 
individual plants fetching prices varying from 3/. to 10/. Had all 
arrived alive, they would have cleared 1000/. An active collector, 
with the facilities I possessed, might easily have cleared from 20004 
to 3000/. in one season from the sale of Kliasia orchids.’ 

Of the Vanda preserved for botanical purposes ^ we had 360 
‘ pannicles, each composed of from six to twenty-one broad pjJe 
‘ blue tesselated flowers, three and a half to four inches across, 
' and this formed three piles on the floor of the verandah eacii a 
‘ yard high. What would we noi)^ have given to have been al)le 
‘ to transport a single pannicle to»a Chiswick fete !’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
221-3.) ^ ^ I'’ 

The climate of the Khasias is remarkable for the inordinate 
fall of rain ; the greatest, we believe, which has been recorded. 
Mr. Yule, who is mentioned above, established the fact, that 
in the single month of August 1841, there fell 264 inches of 
rain, or twenty-two feet, of which twelve and a half fi:et 
fell m the space of Jive consecutive days. Tliis astounding fact 
is confirmed by Dr. Hooker and Thomson, who measured 
thirty inches of rain in twenty-four hours, and during seven 
znondis above 500 inches. This terrific rain-fall is attributed 
by our author to the abruptness of the mountains wltich face 
the Bay of Bengal, and the intervening flat swamps 200 miles 
ill extent. The district (Churra) of the excessive rain is 
extremely limited. These facts illustrate the astonishing va¬ 
rieties of the Himalayan climate. But a few degrees further 
west (in* Thibet), Dr. Thomson describes rain as almost un¬ 
known, and the winter fulls of snow as seldom exceeding two 
inches. 

Dr. Hooker describes the view of the snowy Himalaya, from 
Khasia mountains, as wonderfully grand. 

* Northward, beyond the rolling (?) Khasia hills, lay the whole 
vdley, seventy miles broad, with the Burrampooter winding 
tlireugh it* fifty miles distant, reduced to a thread. Beyond this, 
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banks of hazy vapour obscured all but the dark range of the Lower 
Himalaya, crested by peaks of frosted silver, at the immense distance 
of from 100 to 220 miles from Chillong. All are below the horizon 
of the observer, yet so false is the perspective, that they seem high 
in the air. The mountains occupy 69® of the horizon and stretch 
over 250 miles, comprising the greatest extent of snow visible from 
any point with which I am acquainted.* (Vol. ii. 290.) 

If we rightly understand a passage which follows the one 
just quoted within a few pages (pp. 297—300.), the range 
just described is not, strictly speaking, continuous, but is broken 
up into groups, which our author describes as due to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the snowy summits of the Himalaya do not 
correspond to the proper axis of the chain, but that snow 
accumulates chiefly on the lofty outlying spurs of mountains 
which branch to the southward, tow.ards the plains of Bengal. 
The far easterly position of Khasia, and the sudden fall of the 
Himalayan range in that direction, give to this view in some 
measure the cluiracter of an end view of these mountains. 

Dr. Thomson’s volume, of which we have placed the title at 
the head of this article, aloiiA with Dr. Hooker’s, may be dis¬ 
posed of in short compass. 'Jme pursuits (jf the tw# travellers 
were extremely similar. Dr. Tnomson’s being even more exclu¬ 
sively botanical than Dr. Hooker’s; but they apply to almost 
oj>ix)slte extremities of the Himalayan range, the district of the 
former being chiefly that of Kashmir and Ladak, that of the 
latter, as we have seen, Sikkim and Neiiaul. The observations 
of both, however, extend from the plains of India to the high 
mountainous regions of Thibet, and refer to the analogous 
changes of climate and vegetation found in approaching the 
central mountains. But whereas Sikkim from its neighbour¬ 
hood to the Bay of Bengal is damper, the districts of Kumaon 
and Ladak have a climate far more decidedly, continental. The 
same general law of the rise of the snow line from about 15,000 
feet on the frontier mountains to the south, to 18,000 or even 
more, in the interior of Thibet, is accurately repeated in both 
countries: the same vast, arid, treeless, snowless undulations 
characterise the inhospitable regions of Thibet in both cases; 
Uiid the cause of the rise of the snow line, namely, the drynass 
of the climate of the interior and the grciitcr summer heat, 
appears to he precisely the same in both. 

Dr. Thomson’s country, tiiougli somewhat better known, 
presents greater physical diflScultics of access, and belongs 
to a more intricate and involved group of mountains than 
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that Twited by Dr. Hooker. Both travellers have improved 
the geography of their lespective regions, and have traversed 
routes previously unknown to Europeans. Dr. Thomson’s is 
a straightforward, unaffected narrative. But if wholly devoid 
of eataggeration or egotism, it is unfortunately deficient in 
the interest whilsh a personal narrative and the power of ani¬ 
mated description can alone convey. If Dr. Hooker’s work 
have some deficiencies in this respect, in Dr. Thomson’s they 
are far more conspicuous. The pages are loaded with botanical 
names and geographical details. Still the work is valuable as a 
contribution to our knowledge of this interesting country, and 
the routes are illustrated by an excellent map by Mr. Arrow- 
smith. 

The valley of tiie Indus and its tributaries, containing the 
towns of Ijo and Iskardo, the former at a level of tljo 

latter of 7200 feet, was the principal scene of Dr. Thomson’s 
operations. This vast longitudinal valley separates the Indian 
Himalaya from the chain called by Von Humboldt, Koueiilun, 
which divides the part of Thibet subject to Indian rule from 
that under Chinese domination. That is the almost impenetrable 
country of Yarkand and Khoten/ Dr.»Thomson’s principal feat 
consisted^n attaining the pass of Karakoram on the summit of 
the Kouenlun, in latitude 36^, which, though frequented by 
caravans of merchants, and offering no peculiar difficulty, rises 
to a height of 18,200 feet in the midst of a vast uninhabited 
wilderness of a truly Thibetan character, pot thoroughly snowed, 
but abounding fin the valley of the Thayiik, a tributary of the 
Indus,) with glaciers of gigantic dimensions,—in fact, apparently 
the most extensive which have been yet described except in the 
tu'ctic regions. |^Glaciers also abound on the Himalaya soutli 
of the Indus, some of which are described in Dr. Thomson’s 
work. All that is there stated on the subject of glaciers agrees 
well with what wo have quoted from Dr. Hooker; but wc shall 
here add an extract, in which Dr. Thomson very clearly explains 
his opinion on the very interesting subject of the formerly 
greater extension of glaciers towards the plains: — 

‘ In every jtert of the Thibetan mountains, and in very miiny p.irts 
of the Indian Himalaya, I have thought that I could recognise nn- 
mistakeable proofs of all the valleys having been formerly occupied 
by glaciers at much lower levels than at present. At first sight, it 

£ rather improbable that in sub>tropical latitudes, the present 
ion of perpetual snow should at any former period have been 
led, but it would not be difficult to show that tlie mean tem- 
*?perature, and particularly the mean summer temperature, is very 
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much higher in the Western Himalsyft. and) Thibet, than it might 
fairly be expected to be in such a latitude.It ie' fur, there¬ 

fore, to conclude, looking back to a period when the sea washed the 
base of the Himalaya in the upp^r part of the Punjab, that at that 
period a very different state of atmospheric circumstances ^prevailed 
from that wWch we find at the present time. , 

* Wherever 1 have seen glaciers in Thibet, or the mountains of 
India, I have been able to trace their moraines to a level very con¬ 
siderably lower than their present termination ; and when I find in 
those ranges of the Himalaya which do not at present attain a suffi¬ 
cient elevation to be covered with perpetual snow', series of angular 
blocks evidently transported, because different.from the rocks which 
occur insUut and so far as I can judge exactly analogous in position to 
the moraines of present glaciers, I feel myself warranted in conclud-' 

ing that they are of glacial origin.In many places, I have 

seen them at least 3000 feet lower than the terminations of^ the 
present glaciers. In the valley of the Indus accumulations of boulders 
which I believe to be moraines, occur in Kondu as low as 6000 feet.* 
( Western Himalaya^ p. 478.) 

Dr. Thomson further remarks, that the inferior level of 
glaciers depends not only on climate but on the mass of the 
glacier, and on its inclination ; iwhilst on the Indian side of the 
range, the level is lower thijn on the northern and drier 
mountains of Thibet. ' 

The ascertained fact (as we may consider it, since all recent 
travellers are unanimous on the, subject), that the glaciers of 
India once extended to a far lower level, taken in connexion 
with similar facts, generally so interpreted in Europe, gives 
rise to many interesting reflections, on which we cannot here 
dwell. But the obvious conclusion seems to be, that no local 
cause, such as a change in the relative positions of sea and land, 
can account for an alteration of climate in the later geological 
periods, sufficient to explain the universal evidence of a com¬ 
paratively recent glacial period extending its effects over the 
whole known world. 
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Tarisj 1854. 

2. The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Leonce*db Layebgne. Translated, with Notes, by 
a Scottish Farmer. Edinbui^h: 1855. 


HOETEE -visited the capital of Frmice during the autumn 
of the past year, beheld an unexampled display of splen¬ 
dour in that opulent and luxurious city —of energetic and ver¬ 
satile genius in that brilliant people'— of munificence and 
power in the heart of that great empire. The streets and 
pub^ buildings of Paris, renovated for the occasion by order 
of tne Government, exhibited, in interminable vistas of admi¬ 
rable symmetry and taste, the most- jierfect effects which have 
been produced by modern architecture; for the completion of 
the Hue de Eivoli and of the Louvre mark an era in the deco¬ 
ration of the capital and in the history of art. In the Palace of 
Industiy, and the group of temporary buildings collected round 
it in the Champs Elysees, the /r’ealth, the invention, and the 
genius of all nations had accumulated their richest products and 
their rarest stores; and the most incurious could not but re¬ 
mark the rapid progress shown by almost all classes of com¬ 
petitors at this exhibition over the display of 1851 in Hyde 
^rk. But, in this rapid advance of the age we live in, the 
growth of the arts of luxury and of refinement outstrips that of 
riie humbler, though more necessary branches of human labour; 
and, although the Parisian Exhilntion was rich in machinery, in 
agricultural implements, and even in the economical resources 
which have been introduced to improve the condition of the 
poor, the most extensive and ostentatious part of this vast col¬ 
lection seemed to have been created for the use of a wealthy 
uastocracy or a gorgeous court. We do not undervtdue the 
taste, the artistic feeling, and the ingenuity lavished upon the 
ooUforts of a boudoir or the ornaments of a palace. They de¬ 
note a high degree of civilisation, or at least of refinement; and 
they in some degree dignify the. industrial arts. But they do 
not always re^esent, and still less do they increase, the real 
wealth ofthe community; and it is not impossible that a coun¬ 
try which should produce incomparably the finest tapestries, 
porcelains, and failure in the world, should still hold a low 
r|H^ in those arts which are most essential to Uieiwelfarc and 
the ^stence of the people. In the midst of this Pariitiaa 
idxy land, where the allied courts 6f France and England, and 
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the most cultivated persons of this age, seemed to have met for a 
holiday andafestivid, scwroelj interrupted hy the distant sounds 
oi war, and undisturbed by the threatening aspect of Europe, 
we were reminded by the official language of the * Moniteur,’ 
that the population of many of the departments of France is 
sufferinjg from the horrors of scarcity; that .thsf produce of the 
harvest in grain falls short of the estimated consumption of 
the next twelvemonth by at least seven millions of hectolitres; 
and that the Emperor of the French, surrounded by the homage 
due to -the ‘ success of his people in the arts of peace and in 
the trials of war, is seriously embarrassed by the difficult 
problem of supplying such a deficiency in the food of the 
nation. To the existence and power of the French people, the 
mildew on an ear of corn, or the oidium on a bunch of grapes? 
or even the partial neglect of the great natural resources of 
their soil, is of more vital consequence than the splendour of 
the Imperial jewels, or the marvels of a thousand handicrafts. 
The stability of the political institutions of the country may be 
more powerfully affected by an insect in a blade of wheat than 
by all the magnificence which surrounds the throne; and, if a 
larger proportion of that intelligence and capital which are pro¬ 
fusely expended in France ujpon the decorative and unpro¬ 
ductive arts, could be turned to the elementary purpose of 
procuring food and clothing on the most advantageous terras for 
the service of man, Louis Napoleon might be surrounded by a 
less luxurious court, but he would rule over a more prosperous 
and contented people. 

Tliat portion of the productions and machinery of the United 
Kingdom, displayed in the French Palace of Industry, which 
appears most strongly to have interested the reflecting visitors of 
the Exhibition, and to have obtained, for us an uncontested sape- 
riority over all rivals, consisted in the 8|>eciraen8, the drawings, 
and the machines illustrating the 'rural economy of England.* 
More than 400 specimens of the cereals of the United Kingdom, 
principally grown in the Lothians, and admirably classified by 
Mr. Wilson, now Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, bore testimony to the triumph of the arts of cul¬ 
tivation over our ungenial climate and our rude Scottish soil. 
The system of our crops was completed by a few specimens of 

--——T- * " ■ ■ • ■ 

' * One of the first practical results of the Exhibition was a recom- 
mendaiicm of the agricultural section of jurors, on*the motion of 
Evelyn Denison, £^., to obtiun from the Frmich Government a 
xseduetioQ -c^ the duty on farm machinery; and these dulaea have been 
reduced by one>half accordingly. 
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artificial grasses, turnips, mangel-wurzel, beans, potatoes, and 
hops. . Not a trace was to be seen of those innumerable pro¬ 
ducts of the South, w'hich give such richness and variety to the 
agriculture of more favoured lands. Corn, meat, cheese, and 
wool are the four articles on which the productive powers of 
British agriculf{ure are concentrated, and the results obtained 
by modern farming are such as not only to prove highly benefi¬ 
cial to the community, but to eclipse in a very extraordinary 
proportion the agricultural produce and returns of the most 
£ivoured countries in Europe. It is no new proposition in hus¬ 
bandry that the steady per^verance of the North, assisted by the 
application of greater capital and of improved methods of culti¬ 
vation, enables the rural population of those countries to obtain 
far more from the land than the South affords, with all its natu¬ 
ral luxuriance and its varied crops of silk and oil, and wine, and 
Indian corn. The Department du Nord stands first in the agri¬ 
culture of France, and we shall presently see, that in spite of 
the natural di8adv<antnges of the soil and climate of the United 
Kingdom, we may claim, and undoubtedly possess, a vast supe¬ 
riority over the agricultural resources of almost all our Conti¬ 
nental neighbours.* * 

The principal object of the yolume before us is to demon¬ 
strate the truth of this assertion, and to explain the ciiuscs of it 
by a dispassionate comparison of the rural economy of Great 
Britain with that of France; and M. de Lavergne has executed 
this task with a high degree of ability, sagacity, and success. 
It is evident tliat the agricultural wealth of a country is the 
first test of its internal resources, of the condition of the peo¬ 
ple, and of the state of property. The object of all agriculture 
is to produce the greatest possible quantity of human food upon 
a given poition of the earth s surface, though this object may be 
attained directly by the cultivation of products edible by man, or 
indirectly by the qultivation qf other articles, which subsequently 
increase the quantity of human food. When we find that in a 
' ■“ ■“ ■ ■ —" "■ .. ■ ■ 

um would doubtless form an exception, but the Belgian 
harvest of the past year falls considerably short of the consump¬ 
tion of the population. The deficiency is estimated at about two 
million hectolitres of grain below the produce of an average year. 
This scarei^ u in some d^ree compensated in Belgium, as well as 
in other parts of the Continent, by the superabundance of the last 
crop of potatoes. But for the purposes of human food a given quan- 
tigapf potatoes is seven times less, nutritious then the same quantity 
iKIfheat: and it deserves observation that a very large portion of 
ipS'Potato crop is now consumed in various manufactures, and so 
4iversed altogether frdm the sustenance of man. 
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country like France, within less than ten years, the population has 
twice been rescued from the horrors of famine by extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the Government to obtain supplies of food 
from abroad, it must be inferred tiiat the results of agriculture 
have not kept pace with the growth of population and the de¬ 
mands of the community. This is a fact which must exercise 
the most direct and decisive influence on the political and social 
welfare of the nation. It is not unlikely that in the course of 
this very winter France will suffer severely from the neglect of 
the natural advantages which she undoubtedly possesses. M. de 
Lavergne’s practical and jufficious observations on the rural 
economy of a neighbouring country, have therefore deservedly 
attracted very great attention on the Continent, and the agri¬ 
cultural portion of the Paris Exhibition produced there by British 
exhibitors*has served to demonstrate the accuracy of his obser¬ 
vations. 

The Agricultural Survey of France, by Arthur Young, written 
before the KevoUition of 1789, has retained, not only in this 
country, but even amongst the French economists, the rank of a 
classical authority. M. dc Lavergne describes England and 
English husbandry with less of tbchnical minuteness, and he rises 
more frequently from questions of agriculture to the considera¬ 
tions of a statesman. Before the convulsion of 1848, this gentle¬ 
man filled an important position in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; he had just entered the Chamber of Deputies, and he 
seemed destined to play a useful and brilliant part in the consti¬ 
tutional government of his country. Bit's aliter — the storm 
which scattered so many honourable ambitions and destroyed 
for a time the hopes of freedom, sent M. de Lavergne to seek 
refuge in the study of agriculture and the cultivation of his pro¬ 
perty ; he filled for a time the Chair of Rural Economy in the 
Agronomical Institute at Versailles, till the jealousy of the Go¬ 
vernment suppressed that useful establishment; and he has now 
given a part of the results of his researches to his countrymen 
in the volume before us. These circumstances account in some 
degree for the enlai'ged treatment of the subject whicli we find, 
in this Essay, and they recommend it to the notice of the poli¬ 
tician and the philosopher. In tiiis country, we have no doubt, 
it will be read with interest f but abroad, its influence cannot fail 
to be most valuable, because it corrects innumerable fallacies 
and delusions preval6nt on the Continent, with reference to the 
actual condition of the rural districts of England. 

The extent of land under cultivation in France bears to the 
land under cultivation in the United Kingdom the proportion of 
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three to two. England proper contains 13,000,000 of hectare8^« 
a little more than a third of the total extent of the British Isles, 
and one-fonrth of that of France. M. de Lavergne at once admits 
that France does not possess an equal extent of well-onltivated 
land to oppose tcHt. Some detached districts, especially in French 
Flanders, may rival' us; some may surpass us in fertility, but 

* 13,000,000 hectares equal in cultivation to the 13,000,000 

* hectares of England, France does not possess ’ (p. 3.). Yet 
neither the soil nor the climate of these islands can claim any 
preeminence over the continental states. On the contrary, 
some of our most fertile counties, such as Lincoln, were for¬ 
merly mere fens and marshes, and the system of agriculture 
which has made the fortune of England sprang from the sandy 
soils and bleak atmosplierc of Norfolk. Nor can we impugn the 
justice of our author’s sentence, when he says,— 

/It is the same with the climate. British agriculturists have 
known well how to avail themselves of the peculiarities in their 
climate, for in itself there, is nothing very seductive about it. Its 
mists and rains are proverbial; its extreme humidity is little favour¬ 
able to wheat, which is the prime ojujectof all cultivation ; few plants 
ripen naturally under its dull sk]i<; it is propitious only to grasses 
and roots. Rainy summers, late autumns, and mild winters, encou¬ 
rage, under the influence-of an almost equal tt^mperature, an ever¬ 
green vegetation. Here its action stops ; nothing need be askeii of 
it which demands the intervention of that great producing power, 
the sun. 

‘ How superior are the soil and climate of France! In comparing 
with England, not the fourth only, but the north-west halt'of our 
territory—that is to say, the thirty-six departments grouped aremnd 
F^is, exclusive of Brittany—we flndmoie than twenty-two millions 
of hectares, which surpass in quality, as they do in extent, the thir¬ 
teen millions of English hectares. Scarcely any mountains; few 
natural marshes; cyttensive plains, sound almost througfiout; a soil 
sufficiently deep, and of a nature most favourable to production; 
rich 4<jposit8 in the broad valleys of the Loire and Seine, with thrir 
tributaries; a climate not so moist, but warmer—less favourable 
perhaps to meadow vegetation, but more suitable for ripening' wheat 
and other cereals; all the productions of England obtained with less 
trouble; and, in addition, other valuable products, such as sugar, 
textile and oleaginous plants, tobacco, wine, fruits, 6k* ' 

Arthur Young had arrived at a similar condusion after his 
agrictiltliral tour in France. He pronounced that country 
to superior to England as regards soil, and not less so 

We retained for convenience M. de Lavergne’s fVench ad- 
imeasnrem^Wl Tlie keciare is nearly 2 acres and a half; the hecto^ 
* litre is 2^5 Imperial bushels; the kilogramnK, 2 Iba. 3 ounces. 
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ygkk regard to cUmate; but be added, ‘ We know bow to turn 

* oar climate to the beet account, and the French in this respect 

* are still in their infancy.* In spite of these natural advantages 
it may be shown to demonstration that England is better eulti- 
vated and more productive over an equal ^rface than the 
north-west of France; that the lowlands of Scotland at*least 
rival the eastem de[)artment8and that even Ireland, poor as it 
is, is richer in production than the south of France. These are 
the propositions advanced by M. de Lavergne; indeed they may 
be carried even further, for the superiority of the agriculturm 
wealth of the United Kingdom will be found, on a strict com¬ 
parison, to be not only relative in proj>ortion to its area, but 
positive. The evidence of these fiicts and the causes to be 
aasigned for them form the subject of this inquiry. 

It may be said that it is scarcely possible to institute an ac- 
curiite comparison between countries differing so essentially in 
their rural economy. The agriculture of the United Kingdom 
presents, with scurcely any exception, a monotonous unifonnity, 
and the whole system of English farming may be described as 
consisting in a large extent of natural or artificial pasture; two 
roots, the turnip and the potato; two spring cereals, barley and 
oats; and a winter one, wheat—linked together in a series of 
crops destined exclusively for the sustenance of animals and of 
man, .or in other words for the production of meat, beer, and 
bread. 

‘ Fraiico can show a certain number of craps almost unknown among 
our neighbours, and these extra productions with us have to be added 
to those we both have in coiniuon. Such, for instance, is the vine, a 
source of wealth belonging especially to our soil, covering not leas 
than five miUions of acres, and producing at least Al. the acre; then 
again, rape, tobacco, sugar-beet, madder, the olive, and mulberry; 
and, finally, two and a half millions of acres of gardens and orchards, 
from which fruit, vegetables, and flowers are obtained in great abun¬ 
dance. The sum of tliese productions amounts in annual value to at 
least a miUiard ( 40,000,0001.). 

* These are unquestionable sources of wealth, which partially re¬ 
deem our inferiority, andi may do so to a still greater extent, f(W 
there is no limit to their production. The diversity of our climate, 
and, what is more, our national genius, which naturally aims at qua¬ 
lity in variety, as that of England seeks quantity in uniformity, give 
us promise of immense progress in those crops which, to a certain 
extent, are dependent on art. We have not yet shown aQ We can do 
in this respect; our labourers, like our mechanics, by means of im¬ 
provements and novelties, can compensate for our deficiencies in 
amount of production. 

* StiU, it is impossible to be blind to the fact tiiiat, as matters stand, 
frie EngUsb, with their two or three crops upon a large scale, pro- 
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dune, by the universality and simplicity of the means they employ, 
much superior results in the aggregate—results which we also obtain 
in particular parts of France where the same system is followed. 
Those of our departments most resembling England in the nature 
and distribution of their crops, m*e those also which attain, upon 
the whole, the be^ returns.’ 

It has sometimes been argued that this variety of the pro¬ 
ductions of the soil of France is the principal cause of the 
deficiency in the primary objects of agriculture, corn and meat, 
and that in particular too large an extent of land had been of 
late years appropriated to the vine and to tlie growth of beet¬ 
root destined for the ’production of sugar under the shelter of 
the protective laws which exclude the direct competition of 
colonial sugars. But this statement has been exaggerated. The 
vineyards of France have not increased to any considerable 
extent in the last sixty years, and they cover about 2,000,000 
of hectares; a great portion of this soil is unfit for the produc¬ 
tion of corn, and in supplying the beverage of the nation they 
correspond in effect to the light barley lands of the British 
Isles. The depression of the rural interests of France and 
the privations of the whole population have been greatly ng- 
gravated for the last few' years by the extraordinary ravages 
of the oidium or vine disease, w’hich have impaired one of the 
principal sources of national wealth in the Southern Depart¬ 
ments and raised to famine prices the wine and spirits foiniing 
an essential article of popular consumption. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, in his ingenious and unanswerable Essay on the Wine 
Duties, has shown by authentic statistical data the prodigious 
extent of this calamity. Tlie average production of wine in 
France has steadily fallen off from fifty-one millions of hec¬ 
tolitres in 1848 to ten millions of hectolitres in 1854, and the 
vintage of 1855 i^ said to be equally deficient. Bordeaux and 
the Gironde grew 2,000,000 hectolitres in 1848 and 300,740 
in 1854. So that the production has fallen off at least four- 
fifths in the last years. The contracts for wine for the French 
army and navy had doubled and trebled in price in 1854; 
and from the difficulty of obtaining wine at all suitable for 
the troops Marshal St Arnaud found it necessary to substitute 
a double ration of coffee and sugar. , In Paris and all the 
principal towns of France the retail price of common wines has 
risen 100 per cent, and the quality is proportionably deterio¬ 
rated. The quantity of spirits produced from the grape has 
decreased to a similar extent, though it has been found ncccs- 
saryKjlto distil a larger quantity of the poorer wines to obtain the 
amount'of brandy. Spirits have also been distilled in 
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The average value of the production of the viheyards of 
France is estimated by M. de Lavergne at 20j<|00,000 sterling: 
of this total amount we have seen that of late four-fifths have 
failed; but allowing for the large increase of value in the wine 
made, the direct Toss to the vine growers may be 10 or 
12,000,000 sterling: the loss to the consumer, however, is 
almost equally great, since he pays a far higher price for an 
inferior article; and wc believe that Sir Emerson Tennent 
estimates the actual loss to France from the failure of the 
vintages of 1854 and 1855 at fully 20,000,000 sterling per 
annum. It is obvious that this cause alone must produce very 
great distress in many parts of the country, and it reacts in va¬ 
rious ways on the whole agriculture of France by compelling 
the population to find substitutes for their usual beverage, and 
thus disturbing the existing laws of supply and consumption 
and increasing the prices of otlier commodities. 

The cultivation of the beetroot in France for the purpose 
of extracting home-grown sugar is undoubtedly a losing opera¬ 
tion, since a better article is procured in the colonies at a lower 
price, but the whole extent of land under beetroot is com¬ 
puted at only 50,000 hectares — a thousandth part of the area 
of France—and this root serves, even after the extraction of 
the satchariuc matter, for the nourishment of cattle. The 
most extensive and exhausting of the exceptional crops of 
France is that of the colza or rape, for the preparation of oil, 
which covers 1,000,000 hectares of excellent wheat land, to the 
l)rtju(licc of sound farming and to the serious detriment of 
the production of corn. In this country, on the other hand, no 
important crop is allowed to interfere with .the supply of the 
staple articles of incat and bread. ; 

It is worth while to follow this comparison in greater 
detail, and to traec the contrast to its original source, which 
is to be found in the live-stock of the two countries. The, first 
thing which strikes a foreigner in crossing England is the 
enormous proportion of sheep fed on farms of almost every 
quality, and the evident superiority of the British breeds of 
this animal. France and England are believed to contain about an 
equal number of sheep—35,000,000; but the sheep of the United 
Kingdom live upon 000,000 of hectares, those of France on 
53,000,000; this disproportion is far greater if England proper be 
compared to France; exclusive of Scotland and Ireland we 
support on the same area three times as ipany sheep os the 



France from beetroot, and in 1854 802,019 gallons of rt 
British spirits were exported to France from the United 
dom. 
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French farniers. The objects for which sheep have been bred 
fw the last century in the two countries are again totally 
different. In France, the main object of Louis XVL, when he 
int^uced from S^min his celebrated' Bmubouillet merinos, was 
to improve the ^owth of wool; about one half of the French 
aheep at the present day are merinos or half>bred merinos. 
England, on the contrary, has long ago abandoned the propaga¬ 
tion of the Spanish breeds.' The celebrated Lcioestershire sheep 
introduced by Bakewell owed its deserved popularity in tixe 
^t instance to the precocity of its growth and the weight of 
its carcase. The Southdowns have been improved by the same 
process during seventy years of skilful treatment, and we have 
arrived at a sheep which at two years old gives an average 
of 80 to 100 lbs. net of mutton. Nor, in the meanwhile, 
have our wools deteriorated under the competition of our own 
Australian colonies. The production of wool in the United 
Kingdom is estimated by M. de Lavergne at 60,000,000 of kilogs., 
and is equal to that of the whole of France (his Scottish commen¬ 
tator afHruis it to be as 72 is to 60), whilst the weight of meat 
from the anitnals slaughtered in this country is immeasurably 
greater, because the English sheep attains its maturity in half 
the time required by its French rival. From these calcula¬ 
tions it follows that 35,000,000 French sheep produce annually 
60,000,000 kilogs. of wool*, and 144,000,000 kilogs. of meat; 
whilst 35,000,000 British sheep produce at least the same quan¬ 
tity of wool and 360,000,000 kilogs. of mutton. ^ 

‘It is easy to foresee how this result, which appears already so 
great for the British Isles, becomes enormous when speaking of Eng¬ 
land alone. England feeds two sheep per hectare, whilst the average 
for France is only two-thirds of a head; and the produce of the 
English sheep being besides double that of tlie French^ it follows 
that the average retprn of an English sheep-farm is six times greater 
than a Freapi one.' 


The history of French homed oatUe is a continuation of 
that of French sheep, and a singular contrast to that of the 
migl^jty stall-fed beasts of England. France possesses 10,000,000 


* In computing the value of the wool, hides, tallow, and offal in 
the countries, M. de Lavergne estimates them both in France 
and in England at twelve millions sterling.. It is, however, doubt¬ 
ful whether the average of the wool grown in Frimee equals that 
the British Isles in price. French wool in the northern and 
departments is about fhe sasse in value as inferior 
jnfeieln Kenttah; in the south only it rivals dm wo<ds cd 
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head of cattle; EagUnd and Wales 5,000,000; Scotlaed 
1,000,000, and Ireland 2,000,000: but nothing is more o|^ 
posite than the breed, the destination, and the results of these 
aninmls. Cattle are valuable to man in four ways—for their 
labour as beasts of draught, their milk, their ^eat^ and their 
manure. A French ox is expected to work for his living; the 
British bullock lives and dies in the otium cum dignitate of pas¬ 
tures and oil cake. In other words, the 6r8t use to which this 
animal is tumed in France, is farm-labour, which is slowly and 
wastefully performed. For similar reasons, although France pos¬ 
sesses 4,000,000 of cows, and the United Kingdom 3,OGO,OOOj 
three fourths of the French cows are not milch cows at ail, as 
almost all the English cows are. The produce of our diuries 
(especially in cheese) is incalculably greater than that of France, 
both in quantity and value; and one of the causes wluch con¬ 
tribute to this result is no doubt the' practice of rmring calves 
for the table, which prevails on the Continent far more than in 
England, where veal is justly regarded as the most uninterest¬ 
ing and unprofitable of meats. 

'The. consumption of milk under every form is enormous among 
the English. Their habits in this respect are those of past ages. 
Caesar said of them, long ago, Lacte et came vivunt. They are not 
in the habit of preparing their food with fat and oil, like most of the 
Frciicli, but use butter for all culinary purposes; cheese, too, appears 
at their principal repasts. The quantities of butter and cheese manu¬ 
factured throughout the whole extent of the British Isles exceed all 
belief. Cheshire alone produces cheese to the value of a million 
sterling, or twenty-five millions of francs annually. Not content 
with what their own dairies give, the English import butter and 
cheese from abroad; and this circumstmice, showing to what extent 
the national taste is carried, explains the reason why it is that the 
average price of milk with them is higher than in France. While 
our producers obtain at most ten centimes per litre (Irf. per quart) 
for their milk, the English get twenty centimes (2d'.). 

‘ In fine, the milk produce of English cows may be reckoned at 
three milliards (three thousand millions) of litres, of which one mil¬ 
liard goes to feed the calves, and two for the consumption of man. 
This gives an average of about one thousand litres for each cow. 
production of France is probably at most two milliards, or at the rate 
^f five hundred litres per head, of whichat least one-ha^ is consutned 
by the calves. 

* Thu^ while the Frendi have only one milliard of litres to sefi 
toT human consumption, the English have two; and as, in eonse- 
quenee of their large manufacturing population, they obt^n double 
the price for their milk that we do, it follows that the dairy j^dnoe 
of England is worth four times as much as it is in IVauce. The 
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production of the two countries should, then, be represented bj the 
following figures:— 

'France, I miUiard of litres at 10 cents, 100 million francs (4,000,000/.)* 

British Isles, 2 milliard of litres at 20 cents, 400 miUion francs (i ^000,000/. J.’ 

There is no diubt that animals bred for labour and fattened 
after some years of hard work, produce a race of inferior 
quality for the butcher; and M. de Lavei^ne declares that * the 
* working of homed cattle, whether necessary or not, entails a 
‘loss instead of being profitable.’ Yet'that loss falls to the lot 
of almost every French peasant who has a yoke of oxen to his 
plough. The effect of these mistaken arrangements on the weight 
and value of the meat killed is most striking. 

‘The comparative results of the two systems may be stitcd as 
follows:— 

‘ In France the number of cattle annually slaughtered is four mil¬ 
lions, producing a total of four hundred million kilogrammes of meat, 
at the rate of one hundred kilogs. average weight. Official statistics 
make it only three hundred millions. 

‘ In the British Isles tiic number annually slaughtered is two mil¬ 
lions of head, giving a total of five hundred million kilogrammes of 
meat, at the average of two hundred and fifty kilogs. 

‘ ‘ Thus with eight million head of cattle, and thirty million hectares, 
British agriculture produces five hundred million kilogs. of bt ef; 
whilst France, with ten million bend, and fifty-three million hec¬ 
tares, produces in all only four liundred million. 

‘ 'Phis disproportion is perfectly explained, independently of the 
difference in race, by the difference in age of the animals slaugh¬ 
tered. The French cattle are slaughtered either too soon or too late: 
the paramount necessity for maintaining cattle intended for labour 
obliges us to kill a great number of calves at that age when growth 
is most rl[)id. In our four millions, of head figure two and a half 
millions of calves, which, bn an average, give not more than thirty 
kilogs. of meat; those that survive are not slaughtered until an age 
when growth has long ceased—that is to say, after the animal has 
for several years continued to consume food which has not starved to 
increase its weight. The English, on the contrary, kill their animals 
neither so young, because it is when young that they lay on flesh 
most rapidly, nor so old, because then tiiey have ceased to increase: 
they seize the precise period when the animal has reached its maxi¬ 
mum growth.’ * 


* These calculations have been made with care but with extreme 
moderation, and it most be remembered that to the disgrace of tliis 
country we possess no comprehensive and accurate statistics of our 
agr^pHpral produce. Mr. Spachman gives the value of butchers’ 
all kinds slaughter^ in the United Kingdom in 1851 at 
ive •millions sterling. This is probably an exaggeration ; but 
ks ascertained by the Smitbfield commission that the value of the 
"'’little alone sold in the metropolitan market was nearly five,millions. 
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It is unnecessary for us to dilate on tlje superior merits and 
value of English horses of almost every kind, though the 
French have undoubtedly some breeds of horses, especially the 
Percberon and the B^arnais, of wonderful hardiness, strength, 
and agility. Our pigsties produce at least double the amount 
of hams and flitches which can be found France, where 
indeed the pig generally looks like a guilty and despi^ fugi¬ 
tive. On the other hand, we have no hesitation in awarding 
the palm to the basse cour of France. Her poultry stands 
in lieu of a multitude.of rural deficiencies; whilst in this 
country, in spite of the recent invasion of gigantic and 
strident fowls from Cochin China, poultry is ime luxury 
of the rich. The poule au pot enjoys amongst our neigh¬ 
bours the traditional celebrity reserved amongst ourselves 
to the flitch of bacon. Under circumstances the most discour¬ 
aging, there is not a traveller but has found in crossing the 
less frequented regions of France, that a satisfactory repast 
might after all be made with a roast chicken and an omelette. 
In France the annual value of egffs alone is estimated at 
4,000,000t sterling, and nearly 1,000,000/. worth are imported 
from the Channel ports to this country.’ 

This deficiency in live stock, and the inferiority of French 
husbandry in breeding and fattening cattle for the butcher, is a 
fact of primary importance, not only to the pi ogress of agricul¬ 
ture, but to the entire social condition of France. With a soil 
and population exceeding that of the United Kingdom by at 
least one-foiurth, we have seen that the actual head of cattle 
maintained in France is hardly more numerous than that of this 
country, and very far below the produce of the animals fed in 
this country as regsirds weight of carcase and rapidity of growth. 
The first consequence of this state of things is to empoverish the 
husbandry of the empire. In Fi'ance a much smaller propor¬ 
tion of the soil is laid down in those pastures, pots, and artificial 
grasses, which are especially used in rearing and fattening 
cattle; a larger proportion of the soil is under com, but as the 
supply of natural and artificial manures is far less abundant 
titan in Great Britain, the production of the lands under til¬ 
lage is considerably less. For a similar reason, the rotatiop of 
crops being imperfectly understood and practised, except upon 
the most antiquated system, about ODe>eighth of the aralfle 
land is left fallow in each year; and following the same train 
of causes and results, the returns of the land are proportion- 
ably low, and the produce of the land for the sustenance 
of man proportionably less than in •this country. The radical 
condition of the four-year course of Norfolk husbuidty is 
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that the exhausting cpops should iiiTanahlj he ibUowed by those 
which iwigoTate ^e soil, sod in such wke that the latter is to 
the former in e proportion three'to em. Thus out of 

1.9,000,000 ef hectares under cultivation in the S^^h Isle^ M. 
de Liavei^e calculates that 15,000,000are devoted to the growth 
rd* food & livd stock, and at most 4,000^000 to that of man ; 
but in France only 9,000,000 hectare are appropriated to 
ameliorating crops, whilst the exhausriog crops occupy double 
that area. This calculation reserves only twenty per cent, of 
land in Englandv to the production of com. It appears from 
the agricultural statistics publiriied last year (for eleven counties) 
riiat there are about 570,000 farms in England and Wales 
averaging sixty-four acres each.* Of these sixty-^four acres 
twenty-six are under tillage, twenty in grass, «id eighteen in 
houses, gardens, roads, wood, and waste. Of the twenty-six 
acres under tillage six and a half acres grow wheat Under 
the influence of the present high prices of com, fannm^ have 
been very generally led to lay down a greater breadth of wheat 
during the past year, which is estimated by Mr. Caird at one 
fourth increase. It is evident that one of the advantages of the 
system of British agriculture is that a large extent of land, 
ca[>able of producing corn is, as it were, held in reserve, and 
that upon the occurrence of scarcity, the natural effect of high 
prices is to bring a larger area of land under cultivation for the 
food of man. French agriculture possesses this resource in 
a very inferior degree,' for it can neither much extend the area 
of cereal cultivation, nor improve the condition of the land under 
it Indeed the hrst condition of an increase of com in France 
would be to reduce the area which produces it. For. the ex¬ 
perience of British agriculture has shown that the French ngro- 


* In these inquiries we are met at every step by the,^aDt of agri¬ 
cultural retwns wl)ich can be relied on. In Scotland some progress 
bas been made by the enlightened exertions of the Highiwd and 
Jigricultural Society and of their Secretary, Mr. Hall Maxwell. 
The, experiment which was begun in the counties of Boxluirgbshire, 
Haddingtonshire, and Sutherlwdshire in 1853, has now been ex¬ 
tended with e(»ne success to the whole northern portion of the island. 
Butin England the attempt to obtain voluntary statistical information 
has failed, and the machinery employed for the purpose proves insuf¬ 
ficient. Out of 570^000 blank schedules which were issued only 
^MXX) were return^ filled. In Berkshire, for instanoe, out of 4300 
||||p^ul^ 180Q rmaained unmiBwmred. In Norfolk tmly tihe returns 
tuleraldy Complete. This is a subjeet which )m already. beea 
Cnsidered by a Committee of the Housa of lioards, and tiie exbreme 
JpporbmM of it calls for the intflrfereoee of the X^iriidure. 



notnical division of the toil is snfiaHely' lesv prafitaUe ibr all the 
purposes of food and subsistenee than that prevailing in this 
country, and tO convince his countryepen of this fact is one 
of the prhioiMl ol^eets of M. de Laveigneb The 

cultivated lands of the British Isles produce muOh more food for 
cattle than the rrfaole of France, although the^ comprise' only 
two tb^fl the extent of soil; the <|uantity of manure is prop^> 
tionably three or four times greater ; the operations of husbandry 
are more complicated mid more productive; machinery has been 
largely introduced to assist them ; commerce lends them her aid 
by fetching iertilising substances fimm distant parts of the 
world; and the same causes which lead to this extraordinary 
development of animal life, contribute not less'powerfully to 
stimulate the' production of those plants which are necessary to 
the existence of man. 

‘ With us (in France) the average production is thirteen andone>half 
bushels of wheat and eleven of rye per acre, deducting seed,. Adding 
to this maiae and buckwheat, and dividing the whole by the number 
of hectares sown, the average result for each acre is rather more tlian 
seven bushels of wheat, about three bushels of rye, and a little more 
than one bushel of maize or buckwheat—making a total of about 
twelve bushels per acre. In England the production is twenty-eight 
bushels of wheat—say more than double in quantity, and in money 
value three times as much. This superiority is certainly not to be 
attributed, as in the case of the natural and artificial meadows and 
roots — and, to a certain extent, also with oats and barley—to the 
soil and climate, but to superior cultivation, which shows itsrif chiefly 
in limiting the wheat crop to the extent of land rendered fit for its 
production. 

Scotland and Ireland are included in the hbove estimate; but 
taking England by itself, the results are much more striking. That 
small country, which is no larger than a fourth of France, alone pro¬ 
duces thirteen million quarters of wheat, six of barley, and twelve of 
oats. If France produced in the same |titio, her yield, deducting 
seed, would be fifty million quartern of wheat, and seventy of barley, 
oats, and other grain—-equal to at least double her present produe- 
tion; and we ought to obtain more, considering the nature of 
coil and eliinate, both much more favourable to cereals than the soil 
and climate of England. These facts verify this agricultural law— 
that, to reap largely of cereals, it is better to reduce than to extend 
the hreadik of land sovm ; and that by giving the greatest space to 
the forage crops, not only is a greater quantity of butcher-mea^ 
and wool obtain^, but a larger production of com also. Fraiite .W^l 
achieve simihur msitlts whmi she has covered her immense lii^ws 
with root and forage eropi^ and reduced the breadth qTher cereals liy 
several tnillknis of hectares.^ * '* 

If we follow these calculations, into the ^se and 

retums of the agricultolre of the two countries, we find that 
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‘ France, taken as a jv'hole, produces 100 francs per hectare, Eng¬ 
land proper produces 200. The animal produce alone of an English 
farm is equal to at least the total produce of a French farm of equal 
area—all the vegetable production being additional. Taking onlj 
the three principal kinds of domestic animals-^sheep, oxen, and 
pigs—and not tiding poultry into account, the English obtain from 
these four times more than we de in butcher-meat, milk, and wool. 
Among the vegetable products, whilst the French soil does not pro¬ 
duce quite •one hectolitre and a half of wheat per hectare, the Eng 
lish soil produces three; and it gives, besides, five times more potatoes 
for human consumption.* 

* By the census of lb41, the total population of the United Kingdom 
was 27,000,000 of souls, and that of France 34,000,000. Thus while 
the United Kingdom maintained nearly one bead per hectare, Franco 
maintained only one per hectare and a half.’ 

Or taking the money value of the agriculture of the two 
countries, 

‘ With respect to the average value of the land, Which is usually 
estimated by its productiveness, that of England proper was worth 
4011 per acre, or 2.500 francs per hectare ; and the rest of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the Highlands of Scotland, about one-half of 
this figure, or 1250 francs. The Highlands of Scotland, with their 
uncultivated lands, were worth, at most, 21. per acre. Deducting 20 
per cent, from these prices, we obtain for England an average of .321., 
for the Highlands 325., and 161. for the rest of the United King¬ 
dom. 

‘The cultivated lands of the northern half of Prance may be worth, 
on an average, 241. per acre, and those of the southern half 167. 
Valuing the 8,000,000 hectares of uncultivated lands at 21, and the 
8,OOP,000 of forest grounds at 101., we find a general average of 161. 
per acre.. * 

‘ Thus a comparative 'examination of agricultural products, the 
number of the population, and the money value of the land, all com¬ 
bine to prove, upon the most moderate estimates, that, previously to 
1848, the product of British agriculture, taken as a who^, was to tiie 
product of French jigricuiture over an equal surface as 135 to 100; 
and if we compare England alone with the whole of France, the 
former pnMneed at least twice as much as the lattor.* 

It is evident that if these conclusions are correct (and we 
apprehend that M. de E*avergne has been led to underrate rather 
than to overrate the productive powers of British agriculture, 
in the absence of an authentic system of agricultural statistics), 
they materially affect the wealth and .the social condition of 
France. They show that the supply of food raised from the 
soil of that fertile and favoured land is not only far below that 
which is obtained under less favourable natural conditions in this 

« try; ,but that the populaticm must of necessity be more scan> 
ed, and with inferior kinds of food; and that the profits of 
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husbandry are considerably below the standai^d they have reached 
in this country. 

The scientific researches recently published by M. Payen of 
the French Institute on the public alimentation of France 
confirm in a striking manner the inferences drawn by M. de 
Lavergne from the condition of ^French husbandry. To use a 
familiar expression, the French nation have not enough to eat 
even to supply the natural wants of the human frame, and this 
deficiency is especially marked in relation to animal food. M. 
Payen has calculated that the whole amount of the animal food 
consumed annually in France, including meat, fowls, fish, cheese, 
eggs, &c., is 980 millions of kilogrammes, which, divided amongst 
tlie population of the empire, gives 28 kilogrammes per head per 
annum, or only 76 grammes—about one-sixth of a pound— per 
diem. The average consumption of the whole population ought 
to be 160 grammes per diem, or 58 kilogrammes per annum, so 
tliat the actual supply of animal food to the French people is 
barely half what it ought td be. The consumption of meat by 
the English navvies employed on the Bouen Railway was 660 
grammes, or one pound and a quarter per diem, which is an 
enormous allowance: but tlmre is no doubt that the average- 
consumption of meat by the population of Great Britain is far 
greater than that of thc.Frcnch, and it would be interesting to 
ascertain how far the physical deterioration of the standard of 
growth among the French is the result of an inadequate supply 
of nutritious food. 

To complete this comparison of the rural economy of England 
and Franco M. de Lavergne enters upon the question of the 
burdens on land, rents, profits, and w’ages in Ibotli countries — a 
subject of extreme difficulty from the dissimilarity of almost all 
the conditions under which laud is held in France and in Great 
Britain. Land in France is free from the charges of poor rates 
and tithes, but it supports a heavy land tax and duties of suc¬ 
cession and registration, from which the real property of this 
country is, or was till a very recent period,- exempt. Wages are 
somcwliat higher in England, but 30 English labourers will do 
tlic work of 40 Frencli ones, and the English labourer is accus¬ 
tomed to be better clothed, better lodged, and better fed than 
his neighbour across the Channel. Kent in England is com¬ 
puted by M. de Lavergne at double the average of rents of 
France, and the profits of laud south of tbe Tweed at three 
times that of his own country. 

These extraordinary dilfcreuccs arc undoubtedly attributable 
to a great variety of causes, amongst wiiich the progress of 
scientific agriculture, the expenditure on the land of large 
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amounts of capital dpriyed from other sources, and the energy 
of the people claim the first place. But it must be confessed 
that the political^ and social condition of England during the 
sixty years has been far more favourable to the suocessful 
cultivation of the soil than' that of France. Within that 
period two or*.three generations of an opulent ,iind intelli¬ 
gent race of country gentlemen and farmers have gone on 
steadily to promote the work of improvement in this country; 
whilst in France the soil has been torn from tlie liands of its 
former proprietors, confiscated, parcelled out anew, subjected 
to the iiyuries of invasion fmd to the shocks of repeated in¬ 
ternal revolutions. On the basis of a highly democratic state 
of society it is probable tliat the subdivision of landed tenures 
among the peasantry is one of the best countervailing forces to 
the instability of the government, but it can hardly be shown 
that tills condition of the soil tends to develop its productive 
powers or to promote the agricultural wealth of the jiation. 
M. de Lavergne argues the disputed queslion of large and small 
landetl estates with great candour and moderation; and the first 
resul.t of his inquiries is materially to abate the exaggeration 
which prevails on the Continent as to the concentration of 
landed priqierty in England, and the exaggeration which pre¬ 
vails in England as to the subdivision of landed property in 
France. -> It is difficult to [lersuade foreigners who are super¬ 
ficially acquainted with this country, that the lands oi Britain 
are not exdnsively entailed upon ihe favoured descendants of 
the Norman barons; it is equally difficult to persuade English¬ 
men that there are still in France many estates equal to those 
of our landed gentry. M. de Lavergne says, 

* In France there are about 100,000 landed proprietors who pay 
upwards of 300 francs of direct taxes, and whose fortunes average 
those of the mass of the English proprietors. Of tbeaCj 50,000 pay 
500 francs and upjirards. ' Estates of 500, 1000, and 2000 hectares 
are frequently to be met with, and territorial fortunes of 25,000 to 
100,000 francsted upwards of rent are not altogether unknowiu We 
may have prol^ly about 1000 large proprietors, who for extent of 
domain rival ^^cond grade of Englisli landlords, by far tlie most 
numerous df class. It is true we have proportionably fewer of 
them than our neighbours, and immediately following our chateaued 
gentry swarm the host of small proprietors, whilst the English gentry 
ha|||g^i|eir backs the immense fiefs of the aristocracy. To this ex- 
telH^^nly to this extent, it is cdrrect to say that property is more 
cono^^ated ip England than it is in France. 

. JujHlIpnee, dowries to married daughters reconstitute in part what 
l^pPP^f succession destroys. In England, if jaeal property is not 
^EPmed,, ^movabte^is; and in a country where personal property is 
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so considerable, this division cannot fail, througii sales and purchases, 
to exercise an influence upon the partition of fixed property. The 
more rapid increase of popuUtion with our neighbours, is, in its 
turn, another dement which ^stributes property. . In fact, pro¬ 
perties are b^og constantly divided in S^ngland, ah4, every day new 
country residenees are constructed for new country gentlemen; at 
the same time, many properti^ are being reconstituted in Frane^ 
and tlie assessment returns show that the ineneasfrin the number of 
the large is greater than that of the small.* 

. 1 

It is rash to i^rm by any general proposition that large or 
small properties promote or restrict the production of ap;i^cul- 
turnl wealth. The .result depends altogether on the circum¬ 
stances of the case. In the county of Sutherland the Dukc*s 
vast estates are far more productive to his tenantry and to him¬ 
self than if they were subdivided between a few thousand High¬ 
land tacksmen; but in the Island of Jersey^ where the land is 
tilled like a garden, the soil is profitably farmed in the smallest 
possible holdings at enormous rents. 

One other cause pf the acknowledged superiority of Bri¬ 
tish husbandry may be noticed in connexion with the tenure 
of laud. In England and Scotland, the farmer generally holds 
his lands of the owner subject to precise covenants which he 
cannot break, and which impose upon him that system of 
cultivation which science and experience have shown to be 
best adapted to the permanent advantage of the soil, and he 
^as claims on the landlord to enable him to carry this sys¬ 
tem into effect. .The mutual stipulations of two interested 
parties compel both of them to adhere to certain rules. In 
France the farmer is far more frequently the proprietor of his 
farm, but in that capacity he is at liberty to do whatever his 
ignorance, his prejudices, or his pressing interests suggest. The 
probability is that this course is frequently at variance with that 
which the permanent benefit of the land would •prescribe. 

Another of the most important causes of the progress and supe¬ 
riority of this country in its rural economy is the constant 
reaction upon the land of wealth derived from other sources of 
contmcrcial and manufacturing enterprise, and the tendency in¬ 
herent in our society to perpetuate in the form of landed pro* 
perty all that is most pirized by Englishmen. The love of the 
country^ with its manly sports, its healthy pursuitl, its loclH 
administrative occupations, and its preponderating share nf poli¬ 
tical influence, is one of the chief characteristics of English life. 
Who shall say how much these influences and these pursuits 
serve to mitigate the heat of party warfare, to sober the vehe- 
meuce of ambition, and to assign a career of .modest usefulness 
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to a large class of our countrymen ? In no other country has so 
much of the best energy and intelligence of the nation been 
directed to the advancement of rural economy, and in no other 
countiyr have the same results been obtained. We are not dis> 
posed to rene\f the discussion—long since concluded alike by 
argument and by experience—of the necessity of protection to 
British agriculture, but if any further proof were required of 
the utter superfluity of such protective laws we should And it 
in this testimony of an impartial foreign agronomist to the in¬ 
disputable superiority of the condition and productions of the 
land in this country; and if vre could pause to examine the 
more deeply seated causes of the stability of our institutions, 
they might be traced to the same elements as those which have 
promoted our rural economy. In 1848 Europe was startled, 
and France w'as shaken with a paroxysm of terror, by the dis¬ 
covery that formidable agrarian discontent existed in that 
country, and that the Revolution, no longer confined to the 
streets of Paris or Lyons, threatened the rights of landed property 
itself in many of the rural departments. One or two years of 
scarcity had preceded that convulsion; the people had suffered 
great hardships; and it is extremely probable that theinsufiiciency 
of food from t)^ie inadequate cultivation of the soil was one of 
the causes which again let loose upon France the calamities of 
a revolution. Two hundred years ago the agriculture of France 
was more advanced than that of Great Britain, and during the 
17th century France constantly exported corn to this country., 
But from the Revolution of 1688 and the War of Succession 
the current turned. England has never ceased to advance in 
population, in wealth, and in agricultural produce ; France, on 
the contrary, fell into a condition of misery which was perfectly 
frightful, and which broke forth at last in the tempest of 1789. 
The Marquis d’Argenson wrote in 1739, 

* The real evil—that which undermines ihe kingdom, and cannot 
fail 10 bring ruin upon it—is, that at Versailles they shut their eyes 
too much to the distressing slate of things in the provinces. In my 
own day^ have observed a gradual decrease of wealth and pojrtila- 
tion in France. We have the present certainty that misery has be¬ 
come general to an unheard-of degree. While 1 write, in the midst 
of firofound peace, with indications, if not of an abundant, at least of 
an average*liarvest, men are dying around us, like flies, of want, and 
eating grass. The provinces of Maine, Angoumois, Touwiine, Haut- 
Poitou, Perigord, Orleanais, Berry, are the most wretched, and the 
distress is advancing towards Versailles. The Duke of Orleans 
lately laid before the Council a piece of bread, wliieh we got for him, 
made x>r ferns : in placing it upon the king's table, he said, ** Sire, 
here is what your subjects live upon.** * » 
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No doubt the changes of the last half century have immensely 
improved the condition of France, and probably none of the 
larger states of the Continent have advanced more rapidly; but the 
race of population against food is an incessant struggle, in which 
life itself can only be sustained by the exercile of the whole 
intelligence and energy of man; and amongst the elements of 
success not the least important are freedom and good govern¬ 
ment. A member of the constitutional party in France may be 
permitted to say with authority, 

‘ It is perfectly evident, then, that both in France and England 
agricultural development has followed in the train of good govern¬ 
ment. The rural change which took place in France between 1760 
and 1848, had already taken place in England between 1650 and 
1800; the producing causes in both cases were the same. The dif¬ 
ference betwi’en England under the Stuarts and in the time of Pitt, 
is the same as that of France under Louis XV. and Louis Pliilippe. 
Put this docs not apply to France and England alone. In ancient 
as well as in modern times, agricultural prosperity came and went 
with the mode of govcrnnu'iit. Republican Rome cultivated its fields 
admirably; enslaved Rome neglected them. Spain, during the middle 
ages, did wonders iu cultivation, w’hile the Spain of Philip II. ceased 
to work. Switzerland and Holland fertilise rugged mountains and 
hopt'less marshes ; the Sicilian .<;tai'ves on the most fertile soil. As 
Montesquieu remarks, in his Esprit des Lois, “It is not fertility but 
liberty, which cultivates a country.” 

‘ The true ballast of the body politic—the salt of society, that 
which holds it together—is the country feeling. This feeling, no 
doubt, is of an aristocratic kind, but it is not aristocrac}' itself; both 
may exist independently. British aristocracy has made common 
cause with the country feeling, and this is what constitutes its 
strength ; French aristocracy holds itself aloof from it, and herein lies 
its we:ikne.s8. In England, the country life of the upper classes has, 
in the first place, produced energetic and high-minded habits, out of 
whieli tlie Constitution has taken its rise; and then, owing to these 
very habits, liberty has been prevented from running into excesses. 
This liberal and conservative element has been wanting to us in 
France. In our own day as formerl}’’, absenteeism has effected, even 
in a political point of view, nearly all the mischief; and this is the 
reason why those two apparently distinct causes of prosperity— 
libcirty without revolutions, and the country feeling—are really 
but one.’ 

Our limits forbid us to accompany M. dc Lavergne on his 
agricultural excursions through the British Isles, though we do 
uot remcinbcr to have met with a pleasanter guide > but'to one 
point we propose briefly to direct our attention, because this 
volume enables us to produce the evidence of a competent and 
impartial witness on a subject which is perpetually and grossly 
misrepresented — we mean the condition of the Highlands. 
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Whatever may'be said of Britidh agricalture is of course true 
^ fortiori of that of Scotland, aqd we venture to affirm tliat the 
present century has nowhere witnesaed more beneficial changes 
than in the Highland counties of Scotland. But we are told 
these changes nave been bright about by the brutal depopula- 
tion of the country; that the great Highland proprietors prefer 
sheep and deer to men; and that to increase their rentals they 
have sacrificed their clansmen. To corroborate thec^ state¬ 
ments, it is said — and we do not dispute the fact — that the 
Northern counties, which had for the last century supplied a con¬ 
stant succession Of the hardiest and bravest troops to the British 
army, can now barely be persuaded to raise a compmy of militia; 
and that the source of thc^e valiant Highland regiments has 
been extinguished by an illiberal and impolitic persecution. It 
is not difficult to show that the original facts are thus entirely 
misstated, and consequently that tlie inference drawn from them 
is totally erroneous. 

M. de Layergne has given his readers a very dispassionate 
account of the past and present condition of tne Highlands. 
There was a time, when although the Highland population did 
not exceed 250,000 or 300,000 souls scattered over 10,000,000 
of acres, the scanty produce of the uncultivated soil was still 
insufficient for the subsistence of these mountaineers. Thev 

•I 

supplied by rapine what they, could not obtain by industry, and 
the progress of. the race was arrested bj' frequent famine and 
perpetual war. In such a state of things military service was the 
most welcome resource of this people. The Highlanders of 
the last century belonged to those who 

' . * their stormy mansion tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread; 

No pri^uct there the' barren hills afford, ^ 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword.' 

But their condition in their own glens was that Half-savage state 
of whkdi Mr. Macaulay has just given to the world so vivid a pic- 
tui;e. Conquest and the advance of dvilisation gradntdly changed 
this life of privation and of insecurity. Since 1745, the High¬ 
landers have borne on honourable part in the achievements of 
the British army, and they trontinued to furnish largo bodies of 
recruits thrimgl^ut the last war; but in the exact pro^riion in 
which their.wants have been satisfied, thrir woa^, incraased, 
a3id^.^iT education improved, they have shows more tUte for 
mdiiemural labour and less eagerness for the. prc^wionbf arms. 
jH^ ra^Ogether incorrect fo sti^te Ihhf iS the course^of the 
iHa half century the pc^ulatios of tlmip^hhuid counties has 
%(»eased: on ^e oontratyi it has lui^ly inoreasedj as will 
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be seen from tlic following paatxoulaFs ttikQn from the Census 
returns:— 



1801. 

1811. 

mi. 

mi. 

1841. 

'1 

.1851. 

Inverness 

72,672 

77,671 

89,961 

94,797 

97,799 

96,328 

Koss and 
Cromarty 

56,318 

60,853 

66,762 

74,820 

78,655 

62,625 

Sutherland 

23,117 

23,629 

23,840 

25,518 

24,782 

25,771 

Argylo 

81,277 

*86,541 

97,316 

100,978 

97,371 

86,567 


But this progress of the population has been accompanied by 
a far more rapid increase in the wealth of every class in the 
Highlands. The breed of sheep and cattle has been greatly 
improved, and tho^e counties which at the commencement of 
this century barely provided a subsistence for their inhabitants, 
now ship off large quantities of live and dead stock by regular 
steamers, to the Southern markets. The farms along the coast 
of Ross-shire and Sutherland would not disgrace the Lothians, 
and their produce amply remunerates the landlords and tenants 
who have combined ca^utal and industry for their improvement. 
Probably, there is no part of the kingdbm in which the labour¬ 
ing agricultural classes live in greater prosperity, for the demand 
for labour is extreme, and wages arc [)roportionably high. The 
progress of cultivation may even be traced steadily ascending to 
the corries of the hills, and converting swampy and unsheltered 
moors into pasture, wood, or arable land. With these employ¬ 
ments, wdtli these advantages before him, the Highlander of 
IB.'iS has few of the temptations or the privations which con¬ 
verted his forefatliers into freebooters or soldiers of fortune. 
The recruiting-serjeant has but little attraction for a man who 
can earn fifteen or eighteen shillings a week; and the apparent 
abatement of military ardour amongst the Highland populatimi 
is iji truth no proof that this population is less brave or less nu- 
merouathati of old, but simply that from being the most poor 
and wretched portion of our fellow-countrymen, it is now rapidly 
becoming one the most independent and prosperous. These 
are the results of what were termed the clearances of the High¬ 
land estates, which consisted in tlie removal of a set of human 
beings from a copditiop little better than that of beasts to a 
state in which they have had every incitementr to industry and 
success. M. de Lavergne has done justice to the wisdom, fene- 
sight, and humanUy with which the late Mr. dames lioeh con¬ 
ducted these important operatums in Sutherland, and to the 
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benefits they have conferred not only on the Duke of Suther¬ 
land and the other great Highland proprietors, but on every in¬ 
habitant of that country. He has utterly confuted and exposed 
the misrepresentations to which M. de Sismondi gave currency 
on this subject; and be has established to demonstration the 
fact that an insufficiency of production, owing to the neglect 
of an enlightened system of rural economy, is but another name 
for barbarism, and constitutes one of the greatest dangers to 
which society can be exposed. - Europe has long given the peo¬ 
ple of England credit for maritime enterprise, and for skill in 
the manufacturing arts; but M. de Lavergno is the first tra¬ 
veller who has shown that results of equal importance have been 
obtained by the application of capital, science, and industry to 
our rural economy, and that the tastes and interests of a very 
large })ortion of the British nation are quite as closely linked to 
agriculture as they arc to out* naval power or our commercial 
activitv'. This fact entitles his book to a most favourable re- 
cepiioa amongst us. 


Art. tv .—Das Lchen des Ministers Freihcrrn vom Stein. By 
G. II. Pertz. Berlin. 6 vols. 8vo. 1849-1855. 

Tt is to be feared that few English readers will master a Life 
of Baron Steiij, extending over six closely printed octavo 
volumes ; but those who have leisure for the task, will find that 
Mr. Pertz is not only a biographer, but a valuable contributor to 
modern history. The most important part of his Avork relates 
to the final coalition against iNupoleon, and to the subsetjuent 
transactions of the Congress of Vienna: but the wh^de of Stein’s 
public career is interesting in itself, and it is recorded by the 
leariied editor of the ‘ Monuraenta Germania? Ilistofica’ with 
conscientious and characteristic fidelity. The narration connects 
the existing political condition of Europe with a state of society 
which has almost tvholly passed away. The high-born .bo-fou of 
the Holy^Konian Empire, the active member of the adminis¬ 
trative hierarchy established by Frederick the Great, took 
a prominent part in the overthrow of Napoleon, and in the 
political arrangements which still regulate the relations of the 
l^uro^pii Powers. The history derives unity and interest 
^n’s mai-ked and commanding individuality. No Gcr- 
tesman of recent times has been regarded with so 
a feeliiig of deference and respect. Correspondents of 
i^i!^^ank appear habitually to have addressed him as a 
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superior. Boyal personages received him almost as an equal, 
and often submitted in silence to his rebukes. 

Hot-tempered, impetuous in language and in action, he gave 
frequent and just otfence to all with whom he was brought in 
contact; but the genuine greatness of his nature is shown 
by the love and esteem which he commanded notwith¬ 
standing his defects. It is not surprising that women of 
superior understanding and cultivation should .have been pecu¬ 
liarly attracted to his society. Men are less indulgent or more 
susceptible; and it is evident that the rough and domineering 
manner, which accompanied Stein’s vigorous character, offered 
many impediments to his success in the ordinary intercourse of 
business. But, if he made enemies unnecessarily, he had 
many persevering friends, who returned to him again and 
agtiin, even when tliey had been repelled by his harshness or in¬ 
justice. Time softened to a great degree his asperities of temper, 
while it relieved them by a humorous consciousness of eccen¬ 
tricity. In his later years the aged statesman became com- 
j)arrttivcly courteous and amiable. That some of his early 
warmth remained under the ashes may be inferred from a con¬ 
versation with Niebuhr at Rome. Stein li.ad thought proper to 
remonstrate with his friend lor. absenting himself from the 
administration of the sacrament, and also for suggesting as an 
excuse some feeling of animosity, [)robably against his official 
superior Prince Hardeaberg; Geheimrathf he said; ‘you 

* know we must forgive our enemies.’ * Why,’ urged Niebuhr, 

* your Excellence hates Count A.’ ‘ Hate him! ’ replied his 

Excellence, ‘ No — but if I met him in the street, I would spit 

* in his face.’ 

Henry Frederick Charles, Baron Stein of Stein' (von und 
zum SU'm)i was born in 1757, at his father’s castle of Stein, in 
Nassau. The youngest of four brothers, he .was selected by the 
partiality of his mother as representative of hi^ wealthy and 
ancient house. The family compact by which this singular and 
unjust arrangement was carried out, provided that the chosen 
heir alone should marry, while the daughters were only to ally 
themselves with faulilio^ as noble as their own. Two of them 
had the good fortune to comply with the condition; the third. 
Baroness Marianne, became Canoncss and eventually Abbess of 
the Protestant Cloister of Wailerstein, in Homburg, The 
Barojiis of Stein held a high rank among the immedia,te hobility 
of the Rhine. Their principal estate of Nassau had passed from 
father to son for nearly 700 years. The Minister was the last 
of his race. ' In him,’ says his biographer, ‘ the ancient stem 

* attained its perfection and its close.’ M. Pertz seems to forget 
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that* tibree vigorons buds had been pruned away to make room 
for the consummate dower. 

Steh»*e position as a reigning baron, bolding in atpite of the 
Gern^ Crown, exercised a jtrong influence on his political 
opinions. The immediate nihility, in common with the free 
cities and with the ecclesiastical princes, had for ages opposed 
the attempts of the great feudatbries to complete the disruiition 
the Empire. The allegiance of a Baron Stem was naturally 
given neither to Nassau nor to Prussia, but to Germany. No 
statesman advocated so earnestly at Vienna the restoration of 
the old German kingdom, even though the Imperial sceptro 
must ^ye been entrusted to the unworthy hands of Francis of 
Austria. The name of Stein suited well the Solid and angular 
character of its owner. In after years the laborious fancy of 
literary patriots delighted to work out the coincidence in detail. 
In many a lumbering verse they celebrated the Ur~ Stein of 
primeval granite, the Grund-Stein on which the fabric of free¬ 
dom was to be built, the JSdel~Stein the brightest jewel in the 
Crown, and the Eck-Stein at the head of the corner. 

Even Mr. Pertz’s industry has failed to discover materials for 
^ Stein’s earlier days. At the Cniversity of 
Gottingen he appears to have devoted himself to the study of 
history and politics, especially in the works of English authors. 
Through life he professed himself a disciple of Adam Smith, 
thou^ in practical conclusions he often violated the principles 
of his master. ' Almost alone among his contemjjoraries, he 
preserved to the last the religious faith of his childhood. The 
concentration of his vigorous intellect on subjects of more im¬ 
mediate interest seems to have neutralised the attraction of those 
|itelp 80 phi(^ sj^ulations which had already begun to agitate 
the Gwman universities. His personal conduct was,' according 
to his «wn testimony, unusually strict and regular. Many 
years afterwards, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, observing Stein’s 
disapproval the freedoxn with which he had spoken on certain 
moT^^ questions, attacked him individutilly, — * Come, Herr 
^ Minister, you know very wdl, yon were no better than the 

* r^ of us, when you were young.* * In the first place,’ 
Stein replied, *tfaat is not true. If it was, it would be no 

* bue^ess of your highness; and I think it highly unbecoming 

* m a German prince to talk so kxly in the prcaeace of a set of 

'^youIl^gpfficer8.’ > . 

custom the ei^teen^di century, which is still far 
|i||HPsolete, a German chose bis coutitry as he selected his 
■HPii&on. Stmn’s filler >scett|»ed, a post at the Electoral 
Mayeoce. The widest j^ hui dismheiited sons, A 
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kmght of tlie German or Teutonic Order, became a soidier and 
diplomatist in the service of Prussia. The second, also a knight 
of the Order, won distinction in .the Austrian a^my': The 
third, after bolding a French commission, fell into poverty and 
disgrace. Charles von Stein had been destined by his family 
for the position of an Anlic Councillor at Vienna; but admira« 
tion for Frederick the Great, and a family connexion with the 
Minisfer Von Heinitz, determined his chmce in favour of the 
Prussian,civil service. In 1780, at the early age of twenty- 
three, he was appointed a Referendary in the Department of 
Mines and Foundries, over which Heinitz at the time presided. 
Under Frederick, even high-bom aspirants to office were com¬ 
pelled to work in earnest. Attendance on lectures in mine- 
geology, and chemistry, were as indispensable as the 
daily task of recording the decisions of the board. The king’s 
minute attention to details is curiously illustrated by his heri- 
tation in confirming Stein’s apiwintment, after two years’ ser¬ 
vice, as a member of the boaixl. ‘ Oberbergrath! ’ he said to 
Heinitz, * that is a little too much (ein bisgen viet ): what* has 
‘ he done to deserve it?’ The minister was, in this instance, 
enabled to satisfy his master; but administrative reformers 
will probably admire the interference of the Sovereign in tiie 
api>ointment of an unsalaried third-class clerk. The collapse, 
however, of the Prussian monarchy under Frederick’s common¬ 
place successors, shows the fundamental unsoundness of a con¬ 
stitution which requires the constant superintendence of a man 
of genius. 

In 1784, Stein entered on a sphere of provincial activity, in 
which he was occupied for twenty years. The post of Super¬ 
intendent of Mines in Westphalia, with a seat in the local 
Govemment,-first gave him an opportunity of displaying his rare 
administrative powers. In 1788 he was promoted to a higher 
rank in his department; in 1793 he became President of the 
Board of War and Domains for the County of Mark and for 
Cleve. In 1786 he was appointed President-General {Ob^ 
prasident) of all the Westphalian Boards. The various duties 
of these offices were not unlike those which are discharged by 
the English ciril servants in India. The Councilloar of Mi^ 
was charged w^h the management of the public coal-mines 
and iron works., The functions of the Director of Dommns in¬ 
cluded the management of roads, rivers, and faelmnes; The 
Chief-President of Westplialia governed a distri^ ooixtatning 
ludf«-m31ion of inhabitants, collecting the retenne, makii% the 
roads, imjnoving the navigation rivers, mid enpermtending 
the police. It is said that Stein^s pabtb works are still re- 
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membered in Westphalia: but it is not probable that official 
management of mines and factories can ever rival the achieve¬ 
ments of private enterprise. Stein was esteemed the most 
accomplished administrator of his time; but bis long experience 
led him to the conviction that the Prussian system of official in¬ 
terference was thoroughly defective and wasteful. In his later 
life he lost no opportunity of denouncing bureaucracy and 
paperasserie (red-tapism), or of dwelling on the comparative 
cheapness and efficiency of the less elaborate State machinery 
whicli is employed in England. 

If Stein had preferred diplomatic employment to an adminis¬ 
trative career he might easily have satisfied his ambition, for so 
early as 1784 he was cmj)loyed in a negotiation of some im¬ 
portance with the Elector of Mayence. The internal politics 
of Germany on the eve of the great revolutionary w'ar aj)|X!ar 
strangely obsolete; but the transactions which are fully recorded 
by Mr. Pertz are interesting to the historical student. The 
Ecclesiastical Archchancellor of the Emj)ire had, by the inju¬ 
dicious policy of Joseph II., been detached from the interests 
of Austria. In common with the other Princes whose position 
was menaced, the Ele<!tor turned to Prussia, where the aged 
king was still determined on maintaining the balance of ])Ower 
which his arms and policy had first established. Confident in 
his alliance with Catlierine II., and in his family connexion 
with Louis XVI., the Emperor was rapidly encroaching on the 
rights of the German potentates, and on the franchises of the 
cities; and fur the second time he was jdanning the incorpora¬ 
tion of Bavaria into his hereditary States. Stein was employed, 
on the recommendation of Ileinitz, to sound the Court of 
JMayence with respect to tlie League of which Frederick had 
determined to become the head. The young diplomatist was 
opposed by the Fyench Minister, Count O’Kclly ; by the Aus¬ 
trian- Trautmannsdorff; and by the Russian KomanZoff, son of 
the Mnj|Iml, and afterwards himself Chancellor of the Empire. 
The MR^tion, however, was simplified by the eagerness of the 
Electdfto accept the offered support of Prussia. It was only 
necessary to preface the conclusion of the business by the 
proper affectation of delay and mystery, and to conduct with 
fitting activity the intrigues with male and female courtiers, 
which were indispensable preliminaries to any j>rincely decision, 
Eccl^iastical States presented the adaitional peculiarity, 
tfi&t every 8yi|y|ive incumbent was expected, sa at the Vatican, 
to «verij||®)licy of his predecessor. It was expedient, 
^^lUMrapPobtaining the asseiit of the Elector, to win over 
successor, Baron von Dalbeig. The attempt was 
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unsuccessful, inasmuch as the cautious prelate had nothing to 
gain by pledging himself to the cause of Prussia. At a later 
period Dalberg’s devotion to Napoleon was rewarded by the 
Grand Duchy of Wurtzburg, and by the Primacy of the Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine. His heir, the Duke df Dalberg, when 
French ambassador at the Congress of Vienna, proposed to pay 
a visit to Stein; but the Minister took little pains to conceal 
his antipathy to a Dalberg who had condescended to become 
a Frenchman. * Tell him,’ was the answer to the courteous 
overture, * that if he comes as ambassador from the King of 

* France, he shall be welcome; if he visits me in his private 

* capacity, I will have him pitched down stairs.’ 

In 1802 the bishopric of MiiBstcr was divided among several 
of the neighbouring princes, the largest share falling to Prussia. 
Stein was charged with the apportionment of territory, and 
with the organisation of the new province; a thankless task, as 
the inhabitants were naturally dissatisfied with the transfer of 
their allegiance, and suspicious of a Protestant Government. 
The Prussian commissioner, however, although himselA a mem¬ 
ber of the reformed confession, entertained the most cordial 
feelings to the rival Church. The Dean of Munster, Count 
Spiegel, afterwards Archbishop of Cologne, used his influence 
in the chapter and in the district to allay the public dissatis¬ 
faction ; and many of the principal functionaries willingly trans¬ 
ferred their services to their new superior. During the short 
remainder of his Westphalian administration Stein resided prin¬ 
cipally at Munster, where he shared the occupation of the 
episcopal palace with the commander of the forces, General 
Bliicher. His provincial career terminated with his appoint¬ 
ment, in 1804, to the post of Mini>*ter of Finance. 

Innumerable proofs of the energy and ability which had been 
for twenty years employed in promoting the interests of the 
province, may be found at length in the pagfts of Pertz. Few 
heads of departments have governed so vigorously, or effected 
so many administrative reforms. Above all his other qualities, 
Stein was distinguished by his skill in the selection of subor¬ 
dinates, and by success in making himself obeyed. Beloved 
and feared, he had in his countenance and character ^ that which 

* men would fain call Msister — authority.’ His reprimands 
were singularly plain-spoken. In a minute preserved by his 
biographer, a public functionary is recorded as chargeable with 

* a malignant coarseness {pallichte grobheit\ which esiposes him 

* to the hatred of his inferiors, and to the contempt of indepen- 

* dent oliservers.’ * The brutal conduct ’ of the delinquent is 
attributed to ignorance and presumption; and he is not unrea- 
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eonablj menaced wifth*the loss of an office which he dischargee 
with * misanthropic bitterness and iUegality/ It must be re- 
membered^ in justice to the Chi^ President, that his strooj^ 
laftj^age was bj no means uSbd exdumveljr in dealings with his 
Bidt>ordmate& • 

It is to be regretted that there is little record of .Stein*s 
private and domestic life. In 17^2 he marned Countess Wil> 
heimina Walmoden, daughter of the Hanoverian general of that 
name, who was hin^lf a 6dn of George II. and Lwy Yarmouth. 
The courtship was free from romance, as became a match so 
equal and suitable.. The business-like method of German mar¬ 
riages prevailed over the fervid and impetuous temper which 
the lover often exhibited on occasions of less importance. In a 
letter written in the manner of 1792, he informs his corre¬ 
spondent, Madame von Berg, that he is anxious, before making 
up his mind in favour of Countess Wiihelmina, to sec a certain 
Charlotte Diede, whom his sister strongly recQmmends. In 
September the Wahnoden star is in the n^endant. Madame 
von Ben is requested to excuse him froni a visit to Berlin, 
because he intends to marry before the spring-^* Probably it 
‘ will be Countess Wiihelmina Walmoden, unless I find sonie- 
* thing very extraordinary at Ziegenberg; then I shall take 
' a tour in Switzerland.’ The fair Charlotte was not destined 
to accompany the tourist. Wiihelmina finally triumphed in 
December; and it is satisfactory to find that on the whole their 
marriage was Reasonably happy. The young Baroness Stein 
discharged faithfully her duties as a wife and as a mother; and 
her husband, who bad always respected her, finally learned to 
love her with all the tenacity of his serious and earnest nature. 
On her premature death she left two daughters; but the male 
line and the ancient name of Stein became extinct. 

In 1804 Stein succeeded his old patron, Heiuite, in the 
Prussian Ministry Yif Finance. The King hesitated long before 
he {daeed In so important a department a functionary whom he 
respected for his ability, but disliked on account of his origi¬ 
nality and independence. Fretterick William HI, entertained 
a truly royal antipathy to genius; hut he was conscientious, 
and open to conviction, llis cabinet counseUor, or private 
secretary, Bey me, succeeded in overcoming his objections, and 
the n^;|tninister speedily satisfied all observers of his pre- 
eminen^'ptneas for Im office. Within a few months the excise 
was T^idju8ted,'the salt duties were placed on a hew footing, 
th^^thmovai of numerous transit dues established an intemal 
of free trade; and thO wheSe machineiy of revenue was 
Checked, and ritedjhsted. A clear-headed financier 
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and vigorous administrator could desire na better fortune than 
to find himself endowed with ample powers and surrounded by 
innumerable practical solecisms in economy. The removal of 
abuses which have checked the natural 'development of pro¬ 
sperity, is equivalent to the discovery of new sources of wealth. 
It is only necessary to break down the dam', and the' water will 
find its proper level. There was, however, little leisure in 1804 
and 1805 to draw , out the hidden treasures of Prussia. It soon 
became nectary to provide for the demands of ah imhunent 
war, instead of le'gislating for* the ordinary condition of the 
country. At the same time Stein was induced by circum¬ 
stances and inclination to rise above the sphere of administrative 
activity, and to claim his natural place in the first rank of con¬ 
temporary statesmen. 

The'cowardice of 1805 had been avenged by the .rashness 
of 1806. ‘ The soplusts and traitors who hap prevented a 
rupture when the quarrel might have been fought out with 
the aid of Austria, slirank from resisting a hopeless s|rugg]e 
when the fear of {)opular indignation began to outw^h we 
dread of a foreign enemy. Napoleon himself, though certain of 
victory, could scsircely have antici|>ated the ease with which it 
was to be achieved. The army of Frederick the Great was 
broken at Jena and Auerstadt, and disgraced by the eager 
rivaliy of the numerous garrisons to surrender the fortresses 
entrusted to their care. On the 20th of October, Stein, after 
securing the funds of his department, left Berlin, with other 
members of the Government, to join the King at Konigsberg. 

He had not waited for the cat^trophe to express his opinion 
on the policy of the,State: but,his title of Minister implied no 
power of interference with the general conduct of affairs. 
Frederick William 1. and Frederick/the Great had adapted 
their administrative machinery to their own practice of imme¬ 
diate personal government; and their fiysten^wae retained by 
their feeble successors. The number of ministers varied from 
time to time, but in general four of their body managed as 
many provinces, while others conducted special departments 
extending to the entire ihonm’chy. There was no council to 
give the chief public functionaries the support of a corporate. - 
existence, nor Imd they severally the right of direct commum- 
cation with the sovereign. The King received reports and cem- 
veyed his orders thwugh his cabinet of private secretaries, 
consisting at this time of Bey me and of the notorious FreD(^ 
partisan Lombard. Haugwitz l)ecame, by a close alliance with 
Lombard, practically chief minister, and directed the foreign 
policy of the country. The confused and perilous condifiou of 
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public affairs proved the necessity of a change. It was of the 
utmost importance to substitute an organised body of statesmen 
for a government of venal parasites and courtiers. In 1806 
Hardqnberg, then Franconian minister, was negotiating with 
England, while tHaugwitz was still identified with the policy 
of France. 

Stein determined on making an effort to convince the King of 
the necessity of reform. Ilis position was at this time strength¬ 
ened both by his great official reputation and by his social 
relations, ife was on term^*of intimacy with the King’s 
brothers, with Prince! Louii'Ferdinand, and especially with 
his sister, Princess 'Louisa of Prussia, and'her husband, Prince 
Anthony Radzivill. In the army Bliicher, RUchcl, and Phull 
cordially shared his , views. Hardcnberg was hostile to the 
person and policy of Hangwitz. Finally, Stein’s early friend, 
Madame von Berg, was high in the confidence of the Queen. 
With characteristic beddness, after much discussion, he deter¬ 
mined to.act alope; and on the 10th of May he delivered to 
the King one of the most phiin-spoken memorials which has 
ever been presented to an absolute monarch. The proposal to 
substitute for the government by departments a responsible and 
deliberative council of ministers, how'ever distasteful, could 
scarcely have been thought offensive. The singularity of tlie 
manifesto consisted in a series of vigorous personal criticisms 
on the actual advisers of the Crown — Haugwitz and the two 
private secretaries, The writer, admitting that Beyrae was a 
man of sense and a respectable lawyer, nevertheless complained 
that he was presumptuous, ignorant of political economy, and 
corrupted by his connexion witlt Lombard. It further aj)pearcd 
that Madame Bey me wgs vulgar and conceited. Lombard, 
according to St|in, was a cripple in mind and body, an igno¬ 
ramus, familiar only with French dilettantism {schAngeisterei). 

* His moral sense is destroyed by eatiy profligacy, and he has 

* attained'to^perfect indifference .between good and evil. The 

* diplomatic ^mations of the State at a crisis unparalleled in 

* modem histdry, are entrusted ito Jibe unclean hands of a low- 

* born French ppet^cr, a corriipt crippled roue, who spends 

* his time in gambhng jjnd debaucliery.’; Nor did Haugwitz 
fare better. The E^ig was informed that his confidential 
minister was. shallow and incapable, fawning and sneaking 

und gesehmevdig),- He had been a ih^osophe, a ghost- 
^sciple of Lavater, a profligate, and a gambler; he had 
betrayed the woman who lived with him; he was in- 
alp, of veracity, and a mere broken-down man of pleasure, 
le remainder of the memorial consisted of a scheme for the 
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establishment of a council of ministers, and included an ill- 
considered self-denying clause, pledging its author not to accept 
any promotion consequent on a change. 

Tlie King, as it afterwards appeared, not unnaturally resented 
an application so unusual in form, and so little flattering to his 
own judgment in the selection of advisers. For the time, how¬ 
ever, Stein’s services were indispensable, and his memorial w'as 
left unanswered* A second remonstrance, signed nOt only by 
the Minister, but by the Princes, arid by some of the Generals, 
was answered by a sharp reprimand. The King’s patience was 
still not exhausted, but he had yef to leam the pertinacity of 
his haughty Minister of Finance. 

On the flight of the Court from Berlin the ministry was 
broken up; and on Beyme’s recommendation the King otfered 
Stein the department of Foreign AflTairs. The reply consisted in 
a repetition of the arguments in favour of an independent 
cabinet, in a peremptory demand for the dismissal of the eecre- 
tary, and in a recommendation of Hardehberg for the post of 
Foreign Minister. A curious negotiation, fully recorded by 
Pertz, failed to lead to a favourable concluMon. At the be¬ 
ginning of January^ 1807, on the night before the retirement 
of the Court to hlemel, Stein received a royal autograph not 
less remarkable for distinctness of language than his own me¬ 
morial. ‘ I had prejudices against you oncc,’'the King began 
with an honest abrnptness. * I always considered you a man of 
‘ reflection, talent, and capacity, but at. the same time l thought 
‘ yt)u eccentric and original QeniaUicK); a person, that is, who 
^ ulwaj’‘s considers his own opinion ri^t, and is therefore un- 
‘ suited to a post where he is liable, to be irritated by collision 

* with others. I overcame these prejudices, as I have always 

* striven to select public servants on reasonable grounds, and 
‘not by I personal caprice.’ .... ‘You refused the foreign 

* portfolio in a bombastic disquisition.I gave way; and 

‘ to meet your views as to the necessary improvements in the 
‘ conduct of business I issued, hji the 17th of December, the 
‘ order which, I supjme, you are acquainted with. I say sup- 

* pose, for your persevering silence, which, at first, I attributed 
‘ to your health, must otherwi^ remain wholly inexplicable.’ 
In a first draft the Edng had written: ‘ I cannot attribute yotur 
‘ silence to mere defiance and disobedience, for if I did I should 
‘ be obliged to provide a suitable lodging for you ’ (i. e. to order 
an arrest). ‘From all this I see with great regret thajt I was not 
‘ mistaken at first, but that you are to be regarded as a per- 

* verse, contumacious, obstinate, and disobedient public sen^ant, 
‘ wlio pluming himself on his genius and talents (auf s^in genic 
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* und seine tedenfe pocitend), far from keeping the good of the 

* State before bis oyes, acts under the influence of passion and 

* of personal animosity and irritation. ... I am really hurt that 
‘ you have forced me to speak so clearly and plainly. As, how- 
‘ ever, you profess to be a lover of truth, I have told you my 
‘ opinion in plain German (auf gut Deut$ch)\ and, I must add, 

* that unless you think fit to change your disrespectful and 
' unbecoming conduct the State cannot reckon much on your 
‘ further services.* 

It is, perhaps, , on the whole, convenient that the rulers of 
mankind should either control their tempers, or consult the 
dignity of their position by the ordinary formal circumlocu¬ 
tions ; yet it is a relief to meet, for once, with a State paper 
written in plain English or gut Deutsch, The Minister and 
the King afterwards understood each other better; but, for 
the time, reconciliation had become impossible. Stein instantly 
replied, by a letter whicli recited the most offensive iwrts of 
the royal missive, and concluded by the tender of his resig¬ 
nation. The King answered that he had nothing to .add to 
Baron Von Stein’s judgtncnt on himself. A request for a 
formal release from ofiice was left unnoticed. Not only the 
generals and statesmen who supported the national cause, but 
the friends and allies of Prussia, considered the fail of the 
Minister a public calamity. The English envoy. Lord Hutch¬ 
inson, e.xprcsscd his regret in the strongest terms, and made no 
secret of his suspicion that the King’s advisers were not to be 
trusted. 

During the course of the spring an overture on the part of 
Niebuhr, who was himself inclined to, enter the service of 
Russia, induced the Empetor Alexander to offer Stein a simi¬ 
lar invitation. The ex-Ministcr was impatient of leisure, and 
well disposed to accept the proposal; but, less hasty than his 
friend, he asked for farther, information before ho returned a * 
positive acceptance. The correspondence, however, was ami; 
completed, when events occurred 'which rendered the negotia¬ 
tion useless for the time. During the conferences at Tilsit the 
iFrench Emperor insisted that Hardenberg, who had recently 
t,obtained the confidence of the King, should be dismissed, as 
hqstile to French supremacy. In answer to an expression of 
helplessness on the part of Frederick William, the conqueror 
carelessly replied, ^Prenezle Baron de Stein, c*e8t un homme 

* d’esprit;* It was convenient that there should be a man.of 
burines^'iu the position of a superior prefect, to extract 
the enormous contributions whifdt were imposed on the re¬ 
maining provinces of the monamhy. Napoleon pould not 
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know that he kad named the man who, of all German states¬ 
men, was moat fully determined to throw off the foreign yoke. 
After an unsuccessful application to Schulenberg, who after¬ 
wards degraded himself by serving Jerome Bonaparte in West¬ 
phalia, the King offered Stein the Ministry of Finance and of 
the Interior. The patriotic party remembered with anxiety 
the breach which had so recently occurred. Hardenberg and 
Bliicher wrote to urge the acceptance of the King’s offer. Nie¬ 
buhr thought that Stein would undertake the task, but Cha¬ 
racteristically despaired of his success. Princess Louisa Rad- 
zivill, relying on her long and warm friendship with the ex- 
Minister, wrote an admirable appeal to his generosity and 
patriotism. Stein himself never for a moment hesitated. The 
personal offence which he had resented had received full atone¬ 
ment, and the public need of his services superseded all pei’sonal 
considerations. No other public man possessed the same 
knowledge of business, though Niebuhr was periiaps mere in¬ 
timately familiar with the details of finance and currency. No 
other statesman—not even Hardenberg—possessed in an equal 
di'grce the confidence of the nation. With well-judged magna¬ 
nimity he abstained from imposing conditions on bis sovereign. 

‘ 1 leave to your Majesty,’ he said, * all arrangements as to the 
‘ conduct of affairs, or to tlje persons witli whom I am to trans- 
act business.’ The despatches had found him ill with an in¬ 
termittent fever; but the excitement of his new position rapidly 
restored his strength, and in a short time he was able to com¬ 
mence his laborious journey to Memcl. 

The extraordinary energy of Stein’s short administration has 
been more generally recognised than other portions of his public 
activity. His task was by no means hopeful. No European 
country has been exposed, since the Thirty Years’ War, to the 
sufferings wdiich the French occupation entailed on the residuary 
})rovincP8 of the Prussian monarchy. A ten'itory containing 
5,000,000 of empoverished inhabitants was compelled to main¬ 
tain a foreign army of 160,000 men, while every ofiBcer fol¬ 
lowed at due distance the example of the generals and marshals 
who took the opportunity to amass fortunes for themselves. 
Among many 8atraj>s Soult was, as usual, preeminent in cu¬ 
pidity, while Davoust was more remarkable for ferocity. Victor 
alone, among the commanders of high rank, remembered what 
was due to himself and to humanity. The General-Intendant, 
Daru, was charged by his master with the duty of raising the 
largest contributions which could be obtained, and of putting 
forward impossible demands for the purpose of prolonging the 
French occupation. Independently of supplies to the army, 
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and of private extortions, the payments imposed on Prussia 
down to the end of 1808, amounted to 20,000,000/. Tlic new 
Minister found himself in a position which, however difficult, 
was highly favourable to the exertion of his energies. The 
King treated him with a degree of good faith which won his 
permanent respect and esteem. The Queen soon learnt to 
regard him w’ith friendly cordiality. The Princes, and still 
more the Princesses, of tlie Koyal family were among his 
warmest friends. He was surrounded by able men of business 
in the capacity rather of subordinates than of colleagues. Schon 
and Niebuhr acted under his directions. The Provincial Mi¬ 
nister Schrotter gave an active support to his internal reforms; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
already engaged in their measures for the regeneration of the 
army. 

There is but a partial foundation for the popular belief which 
attributes to Stein the abolition of serfdom in Prussia. The 
measures which were subsequently carried out, had l)een pre¬ 
pared by Schrotter before the arrival of Ihe Chief Minister. 
The government had long before commenced a similar policy; 
and Stein himself had, to a certain extent, carried on the task 
during his Westphalian administration. Throughout the vast 
domains of the Crown, serfage proper {Icibeigenschaft) had 
been abolished by the first king of Prussia in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Private landowners, in many districts, 
possessed serfs; and villenage {eigenhehiirUfkeit) was, in all the 
provinces, a common tenure. As the peasant, in the majority 
of cases, possessed a hereditary right to his land, the question 
of enfranchisement presented little difficulty in principle. The 
commutation of personal services into money or lands, together 
with the enclosure of commons, rendered the transaction, in 
most instances, beneficial to all parties. Joseph li. had carried 
out a general measure of the same kind in the Hereditary ' 
States. The Constitutional Assembly in France had ad|i^tcd 
the easier and ruder plan of a summary confiscation of feudal 
rights. In recent times the policy of commutation has been 
adopted by .the Austrian government in Gallicia, and by Kos¬ 
suth and his colleagues in Hungary. 

’tji le servile tenure of the peasantry was by no means the 
only anomaly which could be removed with obvious economical 
advantage. The possession of land in almost all parts of this 
kingdom was clogged with a curiously inconvenient mass of 
obsolete restrictions. There were lapds which could only be held 
by nobles, lands which could only be held by citizens, lands w'hich 
could only be held by peasants. Where no equally rigid pro 
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hibition existed, the nature of the proprietorship yaried accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the heir or pufehaser. Many of the 
privileges belonging to a knightly'property {rittergut) were 
extinguished or placed in abeyance, if the tenement passed into 
the hands of a commoner. It was generally illegal either to 
subdivide or to consolidate peasant properties. The manorial 
domain and the dependent farms were kept rigidly apart. A 
legislation which had aimed at protecting each class against the 
encroachments of the rest, had deprived all of their natural 
freedom of action. 

After carefully considering the plana of Schrdtter, and the 
amendments suggested by other members of the Government, 
Stein embodied Ins decision in an edict which was published by 
the king on the 28th of October, 1807. Every inhabitant of the 
monarchy, without distinction, was thenceforward authorised to 
hold land in full possession. Vassalage (guts^untertluinigkeit), 
villenagc, and serfdom were to be abolished after an interval of 
three years; while the limited or perpetual term of every occupier 
in his holding was to remain unaltered. Owners of entailed 
estates were enabled to grant leases; and means were provided of 
cutting off entails by family compacts. Notwithstanding the 
pedantic objections of Niebuhr, who wished by artificial legis¬ 
lation to maintain a population of peasant proprietors, facilities 
were offered, under certain restrictions, for the consolidation of 
farms. On the other hand, owners were permitted to alienate 
portions of their lands, or to dispose of the entire .estate. It 
may be doubted whether an equally important measure was 
ever introduced or carried out with equal facility. The abuses 
which were removed by the royal edict had only been preserved 
by the general indisposition to change, combined with the re¬ 
luctance of the nobility to part with even useless privileges. 
The catastrophe of 1806 and 1807 reconciled all parties to 
reforms, judiciously devised, to improve a state of affairs which 
could scarcely he deteriorated. A vigorous minister at such a 
crisis naturally becomes a dictator: but the abolition of serfage 
and villenagc in all parts of Europe has been accomplished with 
comparative ease — temporis magis partus quam ingtniL In 
England, the system had died out of itself three or four cen¬ 
turies before it began to disappear from the Continent. The 
measure w'hich is most popularly associated with the memory 
of Stein was one of the simplest achievements which distin¬ 
guished his official career. 

Few statesmen have combined the preparatioii of so many 
systematic reforms with an equally active superintendence of 
pressing business. An elaborate system of administrative or- 
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ganisation, embracing every department of the State, bad not 
been finally adopted when the Minister was renioved from office. 
He had, however, introduced a municipal constitution for all con¬ 
siderable townsj and he drew up a still bolder project for a 
general Representative Assembly. Ilaving, after a short interval, 
added to his other functions the management of foreign afi^hirs, 
Stein employed an intelligent agent—Sack—to treat with 
Daru at Berlin, and despatched the king’s brother. Prince 
William, to Paris with Alexander von Humboldt as liis adviser. 
In the meantime he str.iined every nerve to niise the funds 
which were required. The multiplicity gf measures which he 
devised for the purpose provcil his untiring energies and the 
variety of his resources. Russian coins were mtule a legal 
tender. By Niebuhr’s advice, bank-notes were accepted at 
their current value in payment of taxes. Tfie corporations of 
nobles in various provinces were induced to guarantee bills 
issued by the Government. Tlic Estates of West Prussia voted 
an income-tax. The Mark of Brandenburg, and some other 
provinces, raised their quota by a ])ro})crty“tax. In defiance of 
many plausible objections, the Minister determined to sell 
crown-lands to the value of two and a half millions sterling. 
He employed Prince Wittgenstein to sound the miserly Elector 
of Hesse as to the j) 08 sibility of a loan; and he sent Niebuhr 
on a similar mission to Amsterdam. Tlic personal relations of 
that great scholar and able financier to his chief had become 
less easy from the time when his objection to the consolidalipii 
of small freeholds was overruled. Their friendship still con¬ 
tinued; but the Minister and the Councillor of State were at 
the same time opposed in temperament and equally irritable. 
The sanguine and impetuous vigour of Stein jarred on the 
timid and desponding disposition which made his .subordinate 
one of the most ^impracticable of men. Niebuhr’s reputation, 
and knowledge eminently qualified him for the mission to 
Holland; but Napoleon himself instructed his brother. King 
Louis, to prevent the success of the negotiator. The only 
result of the journey is to be found in the valuable letters on 
Holland, which are published in the collection of Niebuhr’s 
Minor Works. 

The emperor refused to discuss the amount of the .contribu¬ 
tions with Prince William, and set out on a triumphal progress 
to Italy. Daru treated Sack with so little consideration, that 
Stein determined himself to undertake the negotiation at Ber¬ 
lin* The heavy wits of the Prussian capital dedared* that the 
two atones, Stein and' Pierre Daru, would only strike fire when 
they came into contact. Nor did it seem improbable that the. 
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proud and irritable Minister would be brought into dangerous 
qpllision with the. susceptibility and insolence of the conquering 
nation. But there is no species of business for which a strong 
character is unfitt^. Stein knew both himself,and the object 
which he had determined to attain. After condescending to 
flatter Baru by procuring his election to the Berlin Academy, 
he succeeded before the end of March in obtaining his signature 
to a convention, by which, subject to the Emperor’s approval, 
the terms of payment, and the periods of evacuation, were 
finally arranged. Immediately afterwards, at the urgent re¬ 
quest of the Queen and the Royal Family, the Minister re¬ 
turned to Konigsberg for the purpose of overawing the hostile 
cabals which had been formed in his absence. 

In the meantime, the liopes which the Spanish insurrection 
had spread throughout Europe were not unfelt in Prussia. 
The Military Commission liad already commenced its salutary 
labours. In the closest union with Stein, Scharnhorst deter¬ 
mined'On training the Avhole population to arms by composing 
the limited force tolerated by the conqueror’s jealousy of a rapid 
succession of young recruits, who, after completing their term of 
service, formed a reserve in the ranks of the landwehr. It ap¬ 
pears from some reminiscences of the minister Schon, published 
in the Aj>[)cndix to I’ertz’s third volume, that Scharnhorst re¬ 
garded the lundtpelir only as a reserve. * He was an excellent 
‘ soldier of the line,’ says Schdn, wlio attributes to Count 
D\}hna the organisation of the national militia in 1813. !Nie- 
buhr wrote protests from Amsterdam against any attempt to 
raise an army, or any thought of a second struggle from France. 
I*ljocion had, he said, prudently warned the Athenians to submit 
to Philip; and Jeremiah had given admirable advice to the 
rebellious few who doubted the divine mission of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and courted tlie aid of Egyjit. Stein, however, was not 
a man to listen to patriots or to prophets who preached submis¬ 
sion to the foreigner. By the summer of 1808, it was calculated 
that Prussia could once more bring 80,000 men into the field; 
and the Minister, with his military colleagues Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, held that the time for the struggle had already arrived. 
Austria was arming. The Spanish war was stiU unsuppressed. 
The eventual aid of England was certain; altlmugh Canning inti¬ 
mated to Stein’s agents that his Government would not be 
resiwnsible for the consequences of a premature collision. 
Subsequent events may seem to have proved the inexpediency 
of an early struggle: but the advocates of war in 1808 had 
strong reasons to urge in support of their policy. It was more 
desirable to fight before the contributions were poid^ than to 
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furnish the means of war to the enemy. Napdeon’s unre¬ 
lenting animosity to the State which he had so deeply humbled 
gave colour to the suspicion that his generals might be in¬ 
structed to imitate at Konigisberg the treacherous arrests of 
Bayonne. Abhve all, it was of vital importance to act in 
concert with Austria. The nearly balanced campaign of 
Aspem and Wagmm might have had an opposite result^ if 
Blucher and ScharnhorsL had joined the Archduke Charles, or 
directed their forces against the enemy’s communications. 

The King was altogether disinclined to the projects and 
sanguine hopes of his Minister and of his generals. lie liad 
learned in 1806 to distrust his army and people; but even the 
experience of Tilsit had not shaken his reliance on Jiussia. 
Alexander, still hoping to obtain the Danubian Principalities 
through the favour of Kapolcon, and anxious to secure the 
fruits of his perfidy in Finland, earnestly warned Frederic 
IViiliain, both by letter and in person, against any approxima¬ 
tion to Austria. It was in vain that Stein reminded the Kinir 

* 7 * 

of xilexander’s unsteady character, and of the superior military 
resources which Austria had dcvelo])cd in the recent wars. An 
early decision was necessary ; for Napoleon had again increased 
his pecuniary demands, and he required that the Prussian army 
should be reduced to 30,001) men. Stein’s hold on the royal 
confidence was already in some degree shaken, and his minis¬ 
terial career was rapidly drawing to a close. 

The changes which he had originated naturally caust'd dis¬ 
satisfaction in many quarters; and his enemies were anxious*at 
the same time to effect his overthrow, and to earn the favour of 
the Frencli authorities at Berlin. While the rest of the nation 
was unanimous in resenting foreign o])prcssion, all historical 
precedent would have been violated, if the invader Ijad failed to 
find partisans and admirers in the court and aristoci-acy, Zas- 
trow, Kalkrcuth,* Voss, and Prince Ilatzfeldt were the most 
conspicuous members of the French faction; and there was 
little difficulty in supplying Suult or Davoust with indications 
of Stein’s hostile dispositions. The communications which 
passed between Bprlin and St. Petersburg in the early part of 
1854 show that similar treachery is still not obsolete at the 
Prussian Court. The Minister had positively refused to con¬ 
nect himself with the secret society of the Tvffenbund, although 
his name lias been popularly connected with its establishment; 
but^ had imdoubtedly conceived the plan of a national insur- 
„r|C^n in the event of a war of libation. In consequence of 
^pPemalion furnished to Soult, an agent finm Konigsberg was 
arrested searched; and 4n August the result appeared in 
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the publication in the * Moniteur ’ of a letter from Stein to 
Prince Wittgenstein, ^ containing allusions to %iain and to 
Austria^ to the general discontent of Germany, and to the 
possibility of future resistance. The official journal humorously 
added, that M. de Champagnj and Prince William had that 
day signed a treaty which removed all causes of quarrel be¬ 
tween France and Prussia. 

It was at once evident to Stein that his position was no 
longer tenable. The French Fmperor would even have had 
reasonable cause for remonstrance, if he had obtained possession 
of the letter in a more regular manner. It was idle to suppose 
that the imperious master who had required the dismissd of 
Hai’deuberg, would tolerate a far more vigorous and determined 
opponent. In the first instance, the King refused to accept the 
resignation which his Minister instantly tendered. Two or 
three months were spent in completing, as far as possible, the 
refurins which had occupied his administration. In November 
he finally resigned his office, and proceeded to Berlin. At the 
beginning of January, 1809, the whole of Germany was asto¬ 
nished by an Imperial decree published in the * Moniteur,' with 
the date of Madrid. Napoleon’s abnormal career scarcely pre¬ 
sents a second instance of so ostentatious a defiance of all the 
rules of justice and international law. ‘ One Stein,’ so ran the 
decree, * Le nomme Stein, seeking to excite troubles in Ger- 
‘ many, is dechued the enemy of France and of the Confedera- 
‘ tion of the Khine. The property which the said Stein may 
‘ possess, whether in Fr^ce or in the territories of the Con- 
‘ federation, shall be sequestrated. The said Stein shall be 

* arrested wherever he can be found by our troops or by those 

* of our allies.’ Six years later—and Stein, at the right hand 
of Alexander, was an active participator in the proclamation 
which declared the European outlawry of Napoleon. 

Berlin with its French garrison was evidently a dangerous 
residence; but a rapid journey into Bohemia rescued Stein’s 
person from arrest. His estates on the Rhine and in the 
Duchy of Warsaw w'erq seized and hept in sequestration till 
the re-conquest of Germany. The Austrian Ministers dis¬ 
suaded him from visiting Vienna, but they offered him an 
asylum at Troppau. At that city, at Briinn, and at Pn^ue, 
he resided with his family for three years. The Emperor 
revenged himself for the escape of the victim by the arrest of 
his sister, the Baroness Marianne Stein, at her deaimry of 
Wallerstein, on an absurd charge of treason. The innocent lady 
was compelled to travel as prisoner to Paris without a personu 
attendant, and for some time she was kept there ip custody. 
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At the end of an illness produced by the alarm and hardships 
which she had suffered, the imperial vengeance was so far 
appeased that she was allowed to return to Germany. 

Napoleon’s extravagant act of tyranny pointed out to all 
German patriots their proper champion and leader. Mr. Pertz 
states that it was from tlie Madrid decree that Stein’s name 
was first known to himself and to thousands of others. The 
enemy of the public oppressor became the representative of 
national feeling. Niebuhr was as usual .almost frantic with 
grief, alarm, and disapj)rol)ation. He attributed the blow 
which had fallen to error and weakness on the part of his friend, 
and to influences wdiich u'ould have been counteracted by his 
own presence. Stein, however, was not like his critic one who 
thought all dangers inevitable, and all difficulties insurmount¬ 
able. Niebuhr, though a true patriot, deprecated .resistauoc to 
a foreign conqueror, as he uniformly resisted every' scheme for 
extending constitutional freedom, notwithstanding his sincere 
theoretical attachment to liberty. It is singular that he w'ns at 
last frightened by the Revolution of July into the illness of 
which he died. Notwithstanding his warnings, and the respect¬ 
able authority of Jeremiah, Stein was already placing his hopes 
in the Pharaoh of Austria. 

When the victory of Wagram and the conqueror’s mai*rlagc 
with Maria Louisa had disappointed the hopes raised at Aspern, 
the ex-Minister’s impatience of repose frequently betrayed it¬ 
self in complaints of the appro.ach of old age. He omiitcd 
no opportunity of attempting to influence public affairs. He 
drew up memorials on education for the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment, corresj)onded incessantly with Scharnhorst and his col¬ 
leagues, and attempted, through the Prince Regent’s Hanoverian 
Minister, Count Munster, to obtain some employment in the 
service of England. Tliree years after his retirement a new 
and unexpected field was opened for his energies. 

In March, 1812, on the very eve of the war, in obedience 
to an invitation from Alexander, he joined the Inmerial head¬ 
quarters at Wilna. He judiciously dedined the offer of a post 
in the Russian service, preferring to act as adviser to the 
Emperor on all questions relating to German affairs. ' His 
position was in many respects anomalous; but it was under¬ 
stood on all; sides ^at the ex-Minister of Prussia owed no 
general allegiance to the sovereign whom he undertook to 
aid in a war in which Russia was nominally an enemy. For 
3te^’s vigorous understanding and' manly conscience it was 
dioe^h to know that for the time tlm hopes of Germany were 
iKmiid up in the success of Russia. He could best serve his 
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Gountiy by influencing the policy of the only independent 
sovereign who still existed on the Continent. The Emperor 
was accustomed to foreign counsellors. At different periods of 
his reign he reposed confidence in Czartoriski, in the Corsican 
ex-member of the Constituent Assembly I*ozzo di Borgo, 
and in the Corfiote Greek Capo dlstrias. Stein might well 
appear at his cx)urt as the virtual representative of a nation 
which, notwithstanding the adherence of its princes to France, 
was the natural ooufedemte of any Power in arms against 
Napoleon. 

By his advice the Emperor appointed a German Committee, 
under the presidency, first of the Duke of Oldenburg, and 
afterwards of Stein himself. An agency was maintained for a 
time at Prague for the purpose of circulating patriotic publica¬ 
tions, and of enlisting bands of [)artisans who might intercept 
the French couriers, and eventually form the nucleus of a 
German insurrection. Through Gneisenau and Munstmr, Stein 
endeavoured to prepare the English Government for an expedi- ‘ 
tion to the coast of the North Sea. It was also determined to 
form a German legion of deserters, prisoners, and volunteers. 
The most important result, however, of Stein’s activity consisted 
in the conviction which he impressed on Alexander’s mind that 
the liberation of Germany was an indispensable condition of a 
successful resistance to France. He accompanied the Emperor 
to ^Moscow, and afterwards to St. Petersburg, where he used all 
his influence to counteract the exertions of the peace party, 
lieadcd by the Empress Mother and the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine. In October the commencement of the French retreat 
put an cud to all proposals of submission. Stein was dining at 
the imperial tal>ie when the news arrived, and heard the remark 
of the Empress Mother that she would be ashamed of her Ger¬ 
man birth if a single Frenchman lived to cross the Rhine. Stein 
instantly sprang from his seat, white, as it’ is recorded, with 
rage, and replied, in language seldom heard at Court: ‘ Your 

* Alajesty is wrong in saying so, and especially in the presence' 

‘ of Russians who owe so much to the Germans. You ought 
‘ to speak only of your cousins the German Princes; I lived on 

* the Rhine in 1792. and the following years. There was no 

* fault in the honest German nation. If the Print^s had trusted 
‘ them, and known how to use them, no Frenchman would ever 

* have crossed the Elbe, not to speak of the Vistula; and the 

* Dnici)er.’ It must be remembered that the Empress Maria 
was a Princess of Wurtemburg; her brother was one of the 
most servile followers of Napoleon, from whom he had accepted 
the kingly title; her niece had married Jerome Bonaparte. 
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It does not, however, appear that Stein lost his influence at Court 
by a boldness which can scarcely have been consistent with 
imperial etiquette. 

He has been censured for his share in introducing Russian 
influence into Germany; but Mr. Pertz has clearly Mown tliat 
Stein was one of the first to guard against the danger which h^ 
since become so formidable. While Napoleon was still in 
Moscow he ui^ed upon Miinstcr, and on Pozzo di Borgo, the 
importance of inducing England to assume the lead in Gt?rraan 
aifairs, which must otherwise fall to Russia. After the com¬ 
mencement of the retreat he used every exertion to induce the 
English Government to take the German Legion into its pay, 
and to commence operations between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
In a memoir which he forwai'dcd from St. Petersburg, by the 
hands of Lord Walpole, he recommended the division ot Ger¬ 
many between Austria .and Prussia, adding the singular sug¬ 
gestion that at the approaching settlement of Europe, Holland 
should be added to the dominions of the English Crown. 
Earlier, perhaps, than any other statesniiui, he saw the neces¬ 
sity of guarding against the measure which has since unsettled 
the balance of power, and destroyed thc-iodependcnce ot Ger¬ 
many. The problem which was eventually solved at the C^>u- 
gress of Vienna, was proposed from the time when Kutiisoff 
commenced his westward march. Under the influence ot 
Czartoriski, and other Polish advisers, Alexander was already 
meditating the reestablishment of Poland under himself, as 
constitutional king. The scheme was at the same time con¬ 
sistent with the hereditary policy of his house, and congenial to 
bis personal inclinations. Peter the Greiit is said to have 
advised his descendants, after partitioning Poland, to resume by 
degrees the portions which might have been seized by their con¬ 
federates. The greater part of Frederick’s share of Poland had 
already been severed from Prussia, and it was possible that in 
the course of events Austria might be induced or compelled to 
abandon Galllcia. Alexander himself, also, in the plenitude of 
absolute power, longed lor the new excitement of constitutional 
a4ministration. The dreamy love of freedom which he had 
imbibed in his youth was not yet exchanged for the kindred 
rebgious mysticism which characterised his later years. _ He 
gravely assured Stein that the propagation of liberal principles 
was the only object for which he wished to live. Although the 
Emperor’s liberalism led to the acquisition of Poland, as his 
piety afterwards embodied itself in the Holy Alliance, there is 
,^^8on'to suppose that his sentiments in either case were 
escinsively or consdously hypocritical. 
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From the first Stein clearly saw that no Polish Constitution 
would offer a barrier against Kussian ambition.' He explained 
to Munster the manner in which the projected kingdom would 
overlap Hungary, and penetrate into the heart 0? Germany. 
The danger, he said, could only be obviated»by the union of 
England and Austria, who might put a 8t(m to these wild plans 
by distinct ai^d firm declarations. The English Government 
can scarcely be blamed for the coldness with which these appeals 
were received. The Peninsular campaigns demanded all the 
military resources' of the nation. The disgraceful campaign of 
Jena had destroyed all confidence in the armies of Northern 
Germany; nor was it unreasonable to suspect that Kussia might 
again revprt to the French alliance, after the treachery and 
rapacity which had been displayed at Tilsit. A bolder Minister 
than Lord Liverpool might well shrink from a proposal to 
revive the scheme for the union of Holland with England, 
which had been dropped since the days of Cromwell. About 
the same time the English Cabinet became aware of a still 
w'ilder project, drawn up by Count Munster, and communicated 
by order of the Prince Kegent to the Courts of Bussia and 
Sweden. The cool and experienced Hanoverian statesman was 
Still a German. He reminded the Regent that the House of 
"VVelf, the oldest in the world, had, in the person of Henry the 
Lion, only six or seven centuries before, been dejwived of vast 
dominions by an act of injustice, which there was now an oppor¬ 
tunity to repair. He accordingly pro[)osed that the Nether¬ 
lands, with Hanover, Westphalia, and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces should be constituted into a kingdom, which would pass 
to the male heir oit the accession of the Princess Charlotte to 
the English throne. About the same time Gneisenau recom¬ 
mended that England should incorporate with her own domi- 
> nions the whole of the Netherlands, and all the conquests which 
her arms could effect in Northern Germany, 

Stein, with more practical sagacity, placed his hopes in the 
regeneration of Prussia; sind it was in a great measure owing 
tx) his influence that Alexander, after the destruction of the 
French arnw, formed the resolution of reestablishing the mo¬ 
narchy of Frederick the Great. A strong, party in Russia 
considered that the objects of the war were accomplished by the 
evacuation of the national territojy. The Chancellor Romanzow, 
Stein’s old Mayence opponent, had at all times deprecated oppo¬ 
sition to France; and many of the generals, including the aged 
Commander-in-chief, were unwilling to risk in on offensive 
war the reputation which they had earned. The main army 
was reduced to 27,000 men on its arrival at Wilna. Finally, 
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there was reason to fear that the Emperor might concentrate 
his eiForts on the immediate accomplishment of his Polish pro¬ 
jects. In an elaborate memorial Stein proposed to Alexander 
the adoption of the policy which was subsequently carried out. 
He recommended that the King of Prussia should be invited to 
enter into an alliance with Eussia; but that all engagements 
with the minor German Princes should be avoided. The allied 
Sovereigns were to appoint Commissioner to administer the 
districts evacuated by the enemy, leaving the permanent con¬ 
dition of Germany to be settled dt the peace. With singular 
and characteristic boldness Stein, at tlic same time, recommended 
the dismissal of Eomanzow, describing him as * false and fun- 

* tastical; crammed with pointless anecdotes, which proceed 
‘ from the withered head of a courtier.’ Instead of expressing 
resentment, Alexander took the advice of his foreign counsellor, 
and even consulted him on the choice of a successor. 

The Emperor s. formal declaration, that he would restore 
Prussia to the rank of a first-rate Power, produced its first 
result in the defection from Macdonald’s army of Yorck with 
the Prussian contingent. In the first instance the King thought 
it prudent to disavow his general, and even to offer a renewal 
of his alliance with Napoleon; nor was it until his arrival at 
Breslau that Scharnhorst succeeded in convincing him that the 
nation was able and resolved to throw off the foreign yoke. 
At a much later period Frederick William left on record liis 
gratitude to the officer who had, on his own responsibility, 
broken off the French alliance. The negotiations with Yorck 
were already in a forward state, when tlie Emperor left St. 
Petersburg, in December, to place himself at the head of the 
army. Stein/ollow’ed him in a few days, after writing urgently 
to bis friends to take advantage of the new prospects wliicli liad 
opened for Europe: he told Miinstcr that England wasioo late* 
to assume the concjuct of the war; but that men and arms 
ought to be sent without delay. With his usual freedom in per¬ 
sonal criticism, he complained that Lord Cathcart was utterly 
incfmipetent; and he urged the importance of sending an abler 
representative to the headquarters of the allies. To Walmoden 
he lyiid, * Tettenborn and Winzingerode are covering them- 

* selves with glory, and you, better than both, are going about 
‘ Europe as a traveller.’ To Gneisenau his exhortations were 
still more pressing. ‘ I earnestly beg you,’ he said, ‘ to come. 
f What are you doing in England, while Eussians and French- 
‘ men are fighting in all directions in Germany ? 1 earnestly 
'.entreat yop>to come. Farewell; ;biit come.’ The gallant 
soldiliiS who had never desponded in the worst of times, was 
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soon to have tjie reward of hUrperseveremce, and the opportunity 
of justifying conSdence of his friend. Second chief of the 
etatf ,at Gross-Gdrsehen and at Bautzen, and from the death of 
Schamborst principal .guide and adviser of Blucher, Gneisenau 
shared the glory of his chief at .tlie Katzbacb, and at Leipsic. 
During the latter part of the ^vance on Paris he virtually 
commanded tlie army; nor was he absent from the side of the 
daring old Marshal in the concluding struggles of I%ny and 
Waterloo. Stein was perhaps nobaware that Gneisenau arrived 
in Prussia with a commission to take the garrison of Colbeig 
into Bnglish pay, if he found tiie King still allied to the enemy. 

When the left, wing pf the Frencli had been uncovered by 
the defection of Yorck, the generals of the Russian forces, who 
Urst crossed the frontier of East Prussia, were disposed to treat 
it ns a conquered province. The relations of the local autho¬ 
rities, and of Yorck himself, with the commanders of the in¬ 
vading army wore in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
President von Schon steadily refused his aid in appropriating 
the resources of Lis district to a cause which his Government 
might disapprove; and there was reason to fear that an honour¬ 
able and patriotic feeling would seriously impede the liberation 
of the country from a foreign yoke. Alexander fortunately 
possessed in Stein the fittest of all agents for putting an end to 
the difficulty. Armed with full power from the Czar, the ex- 
jMinister of Prussia arrived at Konigsberg with the determi¬ 
nation that tlie province should ndiiere to the common cause. 
After persuading the Emperor to recall his Corsican general 
Paiiliicci, the plenipotentiary directed that a meeting of the 
Estates should be summoned to vote supplies for the army. 
Sehon, notwithstanding their old friendship, protested t\gainst 
the interference of a Russian commissioner; but in substance 
he a(.‘(iuie8ccd in the course which was suggested. After .some 
violence of altercation with tlic President and with Yorck, 
Stein consented to leave Konigsberg before the meeting of the 
Diet. Yorck obtained from the Estates a grant of money, and 
authoritv to call out the landstunn and landwehr for the 
defence of the province. Schiin did justice to the patriotic self-, 
denial of his frieud, and naturally prided himself on the auecess 
with which he had defended the rights of bi« sovereign. .The 
Russian plenipotentiary might with more justice have boasted 
that the object of his mission had been fully obtained, alffiough 
he had required the smallesi possible sacrifice, of nationfd dig¬ 
nity and constitutional propriety. It was no part of his inten¬ 
tion to make the ftreedom of Europe depend .on thescaprice of 
the Court of Berlin. Without the consent of tire Crown the 
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resources of the province had beeti in the most decorous manner 
devoted to the purposes of the Vrar in anticipation of the formal 
aUiance. If any additional irregularity had been indispensable 
to the attainment of the main object, Schoa’s scruples would 
have been more rudely treated, 

The formal agreement between the two. Governments could 
not be much longer delayed. Byv a strslngwfortiipe, Stein him¬ 
self appeared at Breslau at thd^ hepresentative of Ales^andcr, to 
obtain from his own sovereign tjie signature »of the treaty of 
alliance. The Emperor undertoolc to restore to Prussia the 
limits of 1806, substituting, however, the Kingdom of Sakony 
for the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which, was already occupied 
as a conquered territory by the Russian army. Seeing the 
fixed resolution of Alexander, Stein thought that acquiescence 
in his Polish policy was unavoidable, and that the question 
could at the best only be left open till the final settlement of 
Europe. Through the negligence of Hardenbeig, the compact 
was afterwards fulfilled in mvour of the stronger Power, al¬ 
though England and Austria succeeded in preventing the total 
incorporation of Saxony with Prussia. When Princess Louisa 
Hadzivill applied to Stein to exercise his influence in favour of 
the independence of Poland/he was obliged to answer that his 
own functions were strictly confined to the afiairs of Germany. 
He could only refer the Princess to Prince Czartoriski, the 
principal author of the plan which Alexander had adopted, and 
his confidmitial adviser on all questions relating to Poland. 

The destruction of the Grand Army had led the Allies to 
underestimate the resources of their great antagonist. When 
only 40,000 Russians had crossed the Oder, and the Prussitm 
levies were still incomplete, Napoleon resumed his wonted 
superiority at Gross Gorschen and Bautzen. The princes of 
Western Germany ordered Te Deums to be sung* for the* 
triumph of order and legitiaiftcy. The King of AVurtemberg 
decreed that criminals hostile to the French domination should 
be denied the aid of advocates on their trials. The King of 
Saxony obeyed the summons of the conqueror. Bavaria was 
enthusiastic in defence of her redoubted protector. Princes and 
statesmen often add to the vulgar reverence for power a pro- 
fds^nal enthusia^ which expressed itself forty years since in 
the language which has more recently been principally applied 
to the Emperor Nidiolas. Then, as in our own time, tlic 
djjj^ce of ancient charters and franchises was called revolution, 
wB|*order thtoughout the continent was synonymous with 
n^PRtion and tyranny. The ‘ Monitcnr,* after the battle of 
Bautzen, denounced as a mischievous demagogue the proud 
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aristocrat, who had prov^ himself so formidable an enem;^. 

* Ti)e notorious Stein/ according to the official organ, * was an 

* object of contempt to all honest men.. Jt was his.desire 
‘ to raise the xabbl^ against the owners of property/ Tlie 
peaceable population were congratulated on their , escape from 
‘ Stein and the Oossaoka.’ But itr is unne^ssory to quote at 
length the stereotyped Jargon of despots and their sycophants. 
Honester critics were about the same time attacking the alleged 
revolutionist for a" supposed want of zeat in the cause of Ger¬ 
many. Niebiibr, wbpm He Imd invited to share in his official 
labours, could not understand that the adviser of the Czar 
Avoiild lose all his influence if he adopted an exclusively Prus- 
siqn tone. After two or three months of mutual jarring and 
Irritation, Niebuhr threw up his appointment; and it was only 
many years later that their friendship was revived at Rome, 

After the termination of the armistice, and the adhesion of 
Austria to the League a great change took place in the policy 
of the war. Entering without enthusiasm into a contest which 
had long been foreseen, Metternich desired solely to recover 
the lost dominions of Austria, and to secure .a durable peace. 
The avowed determination of his sovereign not to reassume the 
Crown of the Roman Empire, implied the maintenance of the> 
uiliior princes in the full sovereignty vvhich they had. acquired 
under the patronage of Napoleon. The revival of the old 
kingdom of Otho and Conrad had from the first been imprac¬ 
ticable. The Austrian influence rendered the division of (ier-. 
many between the two great monarchies an equally hopeless 
project. It was in vain that Stein denounced a cool and calcu¬ 
lating jiolicy which was supported by Lord Aberdeen and by 
Nesselrode. To Metternich he applied the well-known passage 
troin Faust on the blindness of the cunning^; and pf the young 
Russian Minister already advanced through family interest to 
the Cabinet, though ostensibly excluded from.the confldence of* 
his master, he spoke with unbounded contempt. His indigna¬ 
tion, in this instance, scorns to have affected the clearness of 
bis judgment. He scarcely rendered jfustice to the foresight 
with which Metternich looked beyond the immediate struggle; 
and he undoubtedly overrated the simplicity of ' poor little 
‘ Nesselrode,’ when he regarded him as the victim of Austrian 
intrigues. The Court of Vienna already saw dimger in the East, 
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Ist wie cin Thier auf diirrer Ileide 
Yon einem bosen Geist in Kreis hcrnmgefiihrt, 
Und rings umber liegt schone griine Weide.* 
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and remembered that %itbm4iin^3rear tbe.Biainim froiitier..]iiid 
be^ advanced frcm the Dnieper ta the Pmth.; iiesigQs of 
Ibe Czar oh Moldavia and'Wallaclda had neverconcealed; 
mn* coold Ibe pazpoiw indicated by the Warsaw be 

mistaken; !I3fe ^r -of a new disturban^ of the balance of 


"power so^eated tiie poeabiiity that Napoieqp might be advan- 
tageou^y maintained in posses^n of the left fasmkof t^ Bhine 
as a connterpoise to a rival conqueror. , ^is jealousy of Bussian 
n^randizem^nt, which forms, the td subsequent policy 
of Metternich, provoked the bitterest resentment on Alexander’s 
part For considerable periods he refused to transact business 
with a statesman whom he with reason, censideredi to the end 
of his life, his most implacable opponent: but a Bussian em¬ 
peror is always cautious in his most impetuous moments. It is 
highly piipbakle that * honest little Nesselrode’ acted under 
private instructions when he acquiesced in the Austrian policy. 
Both the allied Emperors were in the habit of disclaiming tlie 
obnoxious acts of tbeir servauta Francis II., a more homely 
and successful hypocrite than his confederate, invariably ex¬ 
pressed his concurrence in the charges which Alexander pre¬ 
ferred against Mettemich; nor is it uiweasonable to assume 
^ that the Czar may have caused one of his numerous ministers 
to act the part of a dupe in the presence of his skilful adversary. 
The defect of the farsighted Austrian policy consisted in the 
impossibility of conducting a war against such an enemy ns 
< Napoleon in a half-hearted and temporising spirit. The victory 
of confederated Europe was secured, not by the combinations 
of Mettemich, but by the ambition of Alexander, by the pa¬ 
triotic enthusiasm which armed 250,000 men out of the Prussian 


population of 5,000,000, and by the vast resources of England. 
The Austriun Government, wluch controlled the diplomacy of 
the Allies, and named the generalissimo of the combined forces, 


never sent 5Q,00@ men atone time into the held. ^. 


Immediately after the battle of Leipsic the allies conferred 
cm Stein an extraoxdinary mm'k of confidence, by vesting in his 
hands the supreme administration of all conquered territories. 
The whole of Germany, with the exception'of the Anstrian and 
Pruljpn States, of Hanover, Bavaria, and Wurtembezg, was 
dividH into districts under govemors-general. The control of 
the.entirej^stem, with the appe^tment of governors, and of 
o^er hi^ functionaries, was entrusted to Stem* . It was the 
fiuty of me Cenitnl Administrarion to provide fer the wants.of 
the army in each province, to draw out ita resonrees in meg and 
nomney for the iid ef the common eaus^ mad to euperintend the 
management of the m^tary hospitals. At mie period Stein’s 
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powers extended over « popnla^n of millions in Ger¬ 

many ; and .^ter %ke advance of tbe allies into Franee he exercised 
sinffiar functkHis in the d^artments oocatpied by their army. 
The tioops hunlsh^ by Uie Qentral Administration were esti¬ 
mated at ‘ 160 ) 000 . It is eoaroely surprising that about this 
tium socue enthusiastic Prussian oScers took a legal opinion on 
the eligibility of &ein to the vacant rank of German King 
and Emperor. 

It was afterwards thought that Mcttemich had forwarded the 
arrangement for the purpose of removing from the immediate 
vimnity of Alexander’s.person an able and determined opponent. 
It is certain that while Stein was employed at Leipsic in 
organising his administrative system, the Austrian minister, 
with the consent of the allies assembled at Frankfort, offered 
peace to the enemy on the terms tliat France should retain her 
conquests as far as the Alps and the E.hine. Soon after Stein’s 
arrival at headquarters he succeeded in persuading Alexander 
to caiTy on the war during tlie continuance of the negotiations, 
but ho failed to secure the adoption of Bliicher’s plan for a 
rapid march on Paris. Metternich wished to maintain his com¬ 
munications with Italy, and to give Napoleon time for coi^ 
cession. The assembled dijdomatists were stUl influenced by 
the terror which the French victories had for twenty years 
spread over Europe. While their formidable enemy was strain¬ 
ing all his resources to fnake a flnal effort, the allies ostenta¬ 
tiously and gratuitously paraded their solicitude for the honour 
of France, and absurdly disclaimed the wish of. rescuing even 
those ]>rovinces which had within the memory of the existing 
generation been forcibly severed from Germany. A display of 
force and a resolution to use it, forms the indispensable l^is of 
negotiation between belligerents. Napoleon reasonably assumed 
that jwofessions of generosity on the part of his adversaries 
were either indicatioi)^ of complicity or confessions of weakness. 
Metternich and his coadjutors unintentionally ovmreached the 
enemy whom they wished to save from the consequence of bis 
own presumption* The cause which Stein and Bluchcr had at 
heart was most effectually served by the rejection of their 
counsels. An early advance would probably have secured the 
acceptance of the ofiers which were blindly rejected at Cbu- 
tillon. For a considerable period, however, the {)^ce-pmrty 
was all powerful. Hardenberg, as well as Nessdro^ adhered 
to the Austrian policy, and Castlereagh on his arrival at head¬ 
quarters supported with greater authority the cause whieb Lord 
Aberdeen had zealously promoted. Count Miineter, on the 
other hand, advocated the vigorous prosecution of hostilities; 
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and ip a singular correspondence, carried on through Count 
Lieven ^nd Stein*, the Prince Kegent and Lord Liverpool ex¬ 
pressed a wish for the overthrow of the Emperor and for the 
restoration of the Bourbons. .Alexander, 'probably misunder¬ 
standing. the Illations between the Englbh sovereign and his 
minister, ventured to reproach Lord Castlereagh with his abjeot 
devotion to the policy of Metternich; but the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary knew his position and maintained his dignity. The greater 
ability and knowledge of Munster, although he possessed the 
personal confidence of the Regent, were insufficient to place the 
Minister of Hanover in a position to resist the Minister of 
England. At the end of February Castlereagh oven’uled 
Alexander's objection to an armistice, and of all the Russian 
counsellors only Stein and Pozzo di Borgo ventured to oppose 
the project of a peace. Three weeks later Napoleon refused 
the conditions of the allies, and commenced the daring and 
brilliant campaign on which his last hopes reposed. The in¬ 
equality of force was too great, and notwithstanding the heavy 
blows which he had received, and the slackness of the Austrian 
generalissimo, Bliicher pressed forward to Paris. In the pro¬ 
spect of an immediate change in the government of France, 
Stein used his utmost influence to counteract Alexander’s half- 
formed scheme for transferring the Imperial Crown to the King 
of Rome, under the regency df Bernadotte. Two days before 
the capture of Paris, Stein himself adopted the bold measure of 
ordering his subordinate at Dijon to receive the Count d’Artois. 
Before his own arrival in the capital the allied sovereigns had 
already proclaimed the restoration of the Bourbons. On the 
10th of April he wrote from. Paris to congratulate his wife on 
the fall of the enemy, whom he by no means affected to pity or 
forgive, ‘ The Archduchess,’ he • concluded, ‘ returns to her 

* father. Jerome is gone to Stuttgard, Joseph to Switzei’land, 

* and so all this vagabond rabble is crushed’ (so ist alles dieses 
lumpengesindel zu boden). 

The triumphant termination of the war, changing the policy 
of the Allied Powers, incidentally affected Stein’s position. His 
infiueace in the coancils of the Czar had represented the 
alliance which circumstances had established between the in- 

* Count Lteven’s despatch is published in the collection of Lord 
Castlereagh's Letters and Despatches. Lord Liverpool afterwards 
gave his colleague an explanation which he accepted as satisfactory, 
Stein was not aware that the English Government had from the first 
felt a strong repugnance to Alexander’s policy, and a suspicion of his 
With Bernadette. 
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terests of Rnsna and those of Germany. He had neither the 
power nor the wish to support Alexander in the projects of 
amateur ItberaHsai and territorial aggrandizement which hence** 
forth occupied hie imagination. Metternich's disposition to 
spare the susceptibility of France had subsided with the fall of 
Napoleon; but Lord Castlereagh was consistent in hie efiforts 
to moderate the demands of the conquerors; and* the Hnssian 
Emperor amused himself by co-operating, through the agency 
of Nesselrode, in the construction of a constitutional system for 
France. The approaching divergence in the views of the con¬ 
federates was so evident to the assembled sovereigns, that they 
willingly adjourned the more delicate questions which were 
likely to mrise. Austria entered into private arrangements with 
Bavaria for the settlement of Southern Germany. Alexander 
was not anxious to anticipate an investigation into his title to 
the Polish territories, which his armies continued to occupy. 
Hanover, supported by England, was secured against the claims 
of stronger Powers. The position of Prussia alone was un¬ 
certain. It was only in the Kingdom of Saxony that a vacant 
territory could be found as a compensation for the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw; but it was easy to foresee that Austria 
would discountenance the claim, and that Russia might be 
careless to enforce it. Stein, who still administered Saxony 
through the governor-general, PriUce Repnin, urged upon Haiv 
denberg the importance of settling the territorial question while 
the brilliant services of Bliicher and of the Prussian army were 
still fresh in the minds of the allies. The indolence and care¬ 
lessness of the Chancellor of State threw away an opportunity 
which could never afterwards be recovered. By a secret article 
of the Treaty of Paris it was agreed that the qtiestions of 
Poland and Saxony should be reserved for the decision of the 
Four Powers at Vienna. The allied sovereigns, with their 
princi[)al ministers, were in haste to enjoy thte hospitalities of 
the Prince Regent, and the solution of all political difficulties 
was adjourned to the approaching Congress. 

Stein spent' the summer at Frankfort and at Nassau, and in 
September, by Alexander’s express invitation, he arrived at 
Vienna in re^iness for the opening of the Congress.. No 
statesman, in all that vast assembly of diplomatists, was more 
capable of giving a sound judgment on the two great questions 
which absorbed its attention. More solicitous than Hardenbei^ 
himself for the restoration of Prussia to her former rank in 
Europe, he was at the same time anxious to establish a consti¬ 
tutional system, by which German unity might , be secured. 
His position, however, was essentially false. ' While Castle- 
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reaigb and Hardenb^g, UdetteraicB and Alexander, spnke in the 
name of the Powers that governed the world, Stein conld rdiy 
ofll 3 r on his own great’ name^ and on the volnntai^ confidence 
which a'foreign mcmarch might think fit to allow him. 'ffis 
ixtdefiiriie position as a mediator between Germany and Biissia, 
riiade him the centre of innumerable applications fiom Princes 
who wished for additional territory, and from patriots who 
desired security against petty despots. In his relations with 
the Emperor he could only depend on the reapeet which was 
inspired by his unbending character and by his weU-known 
influence in Germany. Cin the other hand, Alexander was 
well aware that his uncompromising adviser despised his iilxjral- 
ism and distrusted his ambition. The versatile Bussian dis¬ 
tributed his confidence to several agents who wdre entrusted 
with different empli;ymentsJ Kasomoffsky was nominally Ha 
principal minister. Nesselrode, as Secretary of State, continued 
to support Metternich, who was in open hostility with his 
master. Cafx> d’Istrias already began to ]>repare for the future 
independence of Greece. Czartoriski was cliarged with the main¬ 
tenance of the Czar’s favourite scheme for the revival of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in Poland. In Stein Alexander was certain 
of a wise and patriotic adviser on German affairs, artd his con¬ 
nexion with the great pat riot secured him from the suspicions of 
the nation which was prinmrity interested in separating Poland 
from Russia. With Kasumoffskyj Capo d’lstrias, and Pozzo, 
now ambassador at Paris. Stein maintained the most cordial rela¬ 
tions. He was on friendly terms with Hardenberg and with 
William von Humboldt. His Prussian inclinations sepjirated 
him from the English envoys, as well as fPran Metternich and 
from Nesselrode. Well aware of the anomalous character and 
uncertainty of his position, he still took an active part in the 
S^on negotiations, and assumed the lead in the diseussions on 
the German Constitution. 


The deliberations of the Congress had scarcely commenced, 
when the inevitable conflict of opposite interests began to make 
itself felt During the earlier debates on the Polish ques¬ 
tion, Alexander found himself entirely unsupported. Among 
his own advisers, Rasumoffsky, Pozzo, and Ci^ d*IiN:ri<ie dis¬ 
suaded him from the pojcct of placing a c(4atitational Pola^ 
W the side of the aWlutism which must be maintained- in 
Russia. ‘ Hardenberg concurred with Mettemtek in protesting 
against the t^gressive military portion wbfeh the Grand Doehy 
of Warsaw would afford, and recalled to the Eiiipcror’s reeol- 
^teiott, the promises which he had made at the commencement 
•^’the league of 1813. The Pedes, however, with CzartoiisH 
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at their hea4» defiianded llie re^tutbn of their natiosal 
eodeteDoe; and Alexander declared that it wp his duty to 
repair the ciimes*-of hb grandmother, the Empress Catherine. 
Lord Castlereagh bore the brunt of the opposition. In a me¬ 
morandum addressed to the Em[jesor, he offered to satbfy lib 
conscientious scruples by inducing Austria and Prueab to con¬ 
cur in the restoration of an independent kingdom of Boland. 
It was well known that Metternich would have given up 
Gallicb for the purpose, and if the conclusions of diplomacy 
were dictated by logic, the English proposal woidd have been 
decisive. The English ]VIinbter, however, scarcely pretended to 
rely on hb dialectic triumph. In substance he recommended a 
tiiird partition of Boland, in which the Vistula should form the 
boundary of the Kiissian province. He was unfortunately 
enabled to enforce lib arguments by references to the active 
share which England had taken in the appropriation of Finland 
at the expense of Sweden, and in the cession of Bessarabia by 
the I’lirlvs. 

Stein had previously warned Alexander of the just alarm 
which liis projects excited, and liad advised Hardeuberg rather 
to press for a limitation of the llussian territories than for the 
withdrawal of the Emperor's favourite plan of a representative 
goverunuint Capo d’lstvias and Pozzo, with a more exclusive 
regard to the interests of the Imperial policy, earnestly remon¬ 
strated against the constitutional experiment, and pointed out 
the inexpediency of forcing on the attention of foreign Powers 
the internal system wdiicli might be established in Poland. 
Alexander, however, was not to be moved by argument or by 
op{)usition. The liberal professions which alarmed hb allies 
were m:cessary to the satisfaction of hb conscience. The' ex¬ 
tension of hb empire would have caused him little pleasure 
unless lib ambition could have assumed in hb own eyes the 
form of generosity. Even in a (lompous and* feeble answer to 
Lord Castlereagh’s Memorandum, he thought fit to assert that 
his own motives in securing the conquest of Finland had heaa 
less selfish than the interests which had led England to concur 
in the usurpation. ' Pemr moi j^^tais parti d’un princ^ plua 
* genereuj^.’ Stein added, in a marginal note, * et d’un princi]^ 
<de prudence.* Vhe correspondence closed with a note m 
•which the English Minister cmclined to take into consideiatioii 
either the personal disinterestedness of which the Empierw 
boasted, or the change of circumstances on which he reUed, as an 
excuse for viedatir^ his formal engagements with the Alliee. 
During a visit of the three sovereigns about tlib time to Pesth, 
Alexander was so imprudent as to allow hb followers to sound 
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the Hongarinns astotheirdiepoaition tQ transfer their dlegiance 
to KuBsia. There can be little doubt, that hie Imperial host, 
(me of the great masters of the modern spy-system, was fully 
informed of the advantage which had been taken of his 
hosptality. Displays of irritation agamst the statesmen who 
opposed the Bussian policy were less oalcakted to excite un* 
easiness. Metternich and Castlereagh might well smile at the 
ill-bred vanity of the mushroom soldier who avowed in the 
drawing rooms of Vienna his contempt for every man wlm did 
not wear a uniform. It was in the course, however, of the 
Hungarian journey that Alexander achieved the decisive di¬ 
plomatic triumph of detaching Prussia from the< common cause 
of Europe. The personal ascendancy which the H(mse of 
Romanoff has established over the House of Hohenzollcrn was 
exerted with so much effect that Frederick William formally 
ordered his minister to withdraw his opposition to the Polish 
ckims of Russia. The arguments which effected the conversion 
may partly be collected from a subsequent statement of the 
Emperor in conversation with Hardenberg that the Austrian 
Minister had offered to recognise the kingdom of Poland on 
condition that Russia would oppose the Prussian claim to the 
Saxon territory. Metternich, in a formal note to the Chancellor 
of State, declared that the Imperial assertion was false; nor does 
Alexander’s expression of regret that he could not resent the 
contradiction by a challenge, prove the truth of an allegation in 
itself highly improbable. The hope of Metternich to preserve 
the kingdom of Saxony depended in some measure on the pos¬ 
sibility of compensating Prussia by the concession of the Polish 
territories on the left hank of the Vistula. The habitual 
antagonism of Austria to her German rival was for the moment 
a far less pressing interest than the opposition provoked by 
Russian encroachment. ^ 

There can be little doubt that in return for the great cont^es- 
rion made by .Frederick William, Alexander undertook to 
guarantee tlie incorporation of the Saxon dominions with 
Prussia. At the commencemeut of the Congress, the object 
which Hardenberg had failed to secure at Paris seemed to be 
still attainable. England was neutral or favourable; Russia 
advocated the clmm; the opposition of Austrii was indirect and 
doubtful; and the protests of Talleyrand were rejected by the 
conquering Powers. The press of Berlin teemed with demon¬ 
strations of the injury which would be inflicted on the Saxon 
people by dismeml^rment; and, as it was agreed on all sides 
th^t#,)]art of the kingdom must be signed to the conqueror, 
were plausible reasons for adding the remainder. It was 
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a case like that of Solomon’s judgment, with the ad^tion that 
the spunouB mother was in atiy^ event entitled to half, the body 
of the child. Niebuhr, Eichhom, tfnd VamhagOh were among 
the ablest literary advocates of Prussia. Stein ,was able to take 
a practical step to enforce the claims of his former Sovereign by 
persuading the allied Sovereigns to transfer the provisional go¬ 
vernment of Saxony to the Prussian authorities. His last act 
as bead of the Centml Administration of the conquered pro- 
. vinces, consisted in the recall of the Saxon Governor-general, 
Prince Repnin. The King imprudently rejected Stem’s sug¬ 
gestion that he should conciliate popular favour by appointing 
his brother. Prince William, as his representative at Dresden. 

If the Prussian acquiescence in the Russian project was 
purchased by the hope of ruining Saxony, the bargain proved 
unprofitable. The allies, when they-found resistance to Russia 
on the main question of dispute to be hopeless, were little 
inclined to give way to her on secondary points, or to strengthen 
her close confederate. England and Austria began for the first 
time to show, by admitting Talleyrand to their councils, that they 
might be tempted to raise up France as a counterpoise to Russia.* 
The Polish dispute was still open in form, though practically 
settled; and just indignation was excited by demonstrations at 
Warsaw in favour of the imperial pretensions, under the imme¬ 
diate influence of the Grand Duke Constantine! The appro¬ 
priation of Saxony by Prussia was unpopular in England; and 
Munster, who had recently of his own accord assumed the 
kingly title for his Sovereign, found Castlereagh willing to aid 
his resistance to the pretensions of a State which had often 
shown itself a dangerous neighbour to Hanover. Stein used all 
his influence in-support of the claims put forward by Hardenberg 
and Humboldt; but he remonstrated against an instruction by 
which the Emperor directed his ambassador, Count Lieven, to 
intrigue with the English Opposition against Castlereagh’s 
policy. * The English Minister,’ said Stein, ‘ is one of the moat 

* commonplace of men, ill-jmiged, ill-informed, .and blindly led 

* by Count Munster; but he is honestly forwarding, to the best 
‘ of his ability, the interests of his country.’ Except in extra¬ 
ordinary circurastoi^^es it is necessary to deal with a Government 
as the legitimate fepresentative of the nation. In the case of 
Prussia, Alexander had succeeded in separating the Sovereign 


* Lord Castlereagh had even in Paris concerted with Talleyrand 
an eventual alliance against Russia. It was not, however, until the 
desertion of the common cause by Prussia, that he finally determined 
to co-operate with France. 
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from the Mli^ter; bat all bis effbrbi failed befove t^d^tiaacy 
of the Auetriaa Emperor. When Frances expresNd hie sjrmpatbj 
with the tirades of his ally a^iUi»t Metteroiofa, he mar have re¬ 
membered, not is^thout amusement, that Nesselrode siml retained 
the post of Russian Seeretarjr of State,- notwithstanding his dose 
connexion with the oi)noxious Minister. * Nesselrode has lost 

* att hisinduencc/ said Stein, at this-time, * through his incapa- 

* city, and his blind devotion to Metternidi. . ... . Hie 
‘ mediocrity, ignorance, and narrowness of thought and feeling, 

* as well as his ivant of spirit in difficult questioas, pccventeid 

* his ever long maintaining himself at a certain height.’ Forty 
years have passed, and the old Chancellor of State sttU main¬ 
tains the height from which he presides over Busshm diplomacy. 
It is strange that Stein failed to perceive that the Sovereign 
whom he had served for three years required agents on botli 
sides. 

In the beginning of January, 1815, Castlereagh, Metternieh, 
and Talleyrand signed the secret treaty for eventual resistance 
to Russia, which has since becoine so celebrated. It was agreed 
that each of the contracting Powers should famish 150,000 
men, if any one of their number was exposed to aggression in 
carrying out the decisions of the Congress. Bavaria, Hanover, 
and the Netherlands, were invited to join the alliance, tuad it 
was afterwards extended to Sardinia. It is remarkable that 
so important a secret was never l>etrayed during the subse¬ 
quent negotiations. Napoleon, on his return to the Tuileries, 
found a copy of tiie treaty in the Foreign Office, and imme¬ 
diately forwarded it to Alexander; but in the meantime the 
danger of collision had [Missed over by the adoption of a system 
of compromises.* Castlereagh conciliated the Prussian Ministers 
by protesting against the demand of the King of Saxony to take 
a part in the negotiations. He also painted out the incon¬ 
venience of a scheme which had been suggested for compen¬ 
sating the dispossessed monarch by a principality on the Khme, 
where he would necessarily be dependent on French influence. 
Finally, he dbowed that all existing difficulties might be removed 
if Russia would accommodate ally with some additional 
pmtions of the Duehy of Warsaw. Alexander had ^eady eon- 
sen^ to give over Thom to PrtMsia, and to leave Cmoow 
n^trid, and nomam^^ independent, as a security to Austria.. Ail 


Alexander sent for Metteruich, showed hha the Treaty, and 
said that it should never be mentioned again. Nesselvode wrote to 
CsUttoueigh, * C’est le cas pour p 0 a$ tons de dhaT a fa i fliny amd ieaf 
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further conoesBiojas he pmltively refused}, but he now began te 
hint that he n^ht be found leas obstimate in Prusidan 
cairse thaa iu his. own. >Hardeab^/ he e»id, ^had in the 
' iir6t iastanee ^ined the coalitioa against Hussia; but still) if 
< the Kii^ insisted on his full deinauds, he would not shrink 
' from his engagements.* It was not difficult to understand 
that the weaker ooniederate must moderate his claims in defer¬ 
ence to the opposition which had been called fortdi by the 
success of his more powerful supporter. 

The Polish controversy ended with a memorandum from the 
English^ Minister. After expressing his regret that it had 
proved impossible to restore the independence of Poland, Lord 
Castlereagh expressed a hope that the three partitioning Powers 
would, by the encouragement of liberal institutions, and by a 
beneficent administration, give their Polish subjects as little 
reason as possible to regret their lost independence. It need 
scarcely be added that Russia, Austria, and Prussia were equally 
eager to give an undertaking which at the same time saved appear¬ 
ances and avoided inconvenient pledges. Of all those who had 
taken a part in the negotiation, Alexander alone could boast of 
success. He had pushed the advanced posts of his Empire into 
the heart of Europe, and with the sanction and applause of the 
Caartoriskis and the Radzivills, he had done much to complete 
the work of Catherine II. His opponents had been placed in 
the false position of opposing a scheme which purported to 
repair the greatest crime of the eighteenth century. Notwith¬ 
standing their verbal professions, Castkreagb and Mettemich 
bad necessarily advocated the entire dismemberment of the 
ancient kingdom. The Poles alone were consistent, and even 
prudent, in accepting the professions of Alexander. The 
imperial philantliropist, however shallow his liberalism might 
prove, oficred them a national representation, and the more 
valuable boon of a national army. It was ifiider the arrange¬ 
ments of 1815 that they were enabled to check the usurjmtioaa 
of Constantine, and in two campaigns to try the utmost strength 
of Russia; falling cmly after a struggle whic^ must have beem 
successAtl if Austria, or Pnissia, or France had been true to 
the cause of Europe. 

Befewe r^gning his mission to the* Duke of Wellington,. 
Castlere^h succeed in arranging the Saxon dispu^ The 
king pakl for his attacliment to Napoleon with ono half of his 
dmninions, and the extension of the Prussian frontier to the 
Bohemian mountains was postponed for an mdefimte period. 
The triple alHance of Juiuary proved to have been unneoeaeary, 
as the allied sovereigns hod fortunately returned to more amicable 
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relations before the arrival of tiie startling news that the 
fallen Emperor was once more in Franoet The ecnnpensations 
and adjustments of territoiy among the minor States still re- 
mained to be settled. The aiiy rs of Switzerland had been re* 
ferred to a Committee under the presidency of Stein, including 
Humboldt, Dalberg, Stratford Cannings and Capp dTstnas. The 
result of their labours was embodied in a report, which, after 
receiving the sanction of the Congress, became the foundation of 
the federal constitution. 

The organisation of the Germanic body had proceeded con¬ 
temporaneously with the territorid settlement of Europe. Stein*s 
attention to the question had dated from the commencement of 
the Russian war; and his wishes hod uniformly pointed to the 
mediatisation of the minor Princes, and to the division of the 
ancient kingdom between the two great monarchies of the north 
and the south. The treaty of Reichenbach, by which Austria 
adhered to the Alliance against Napoleon, leaving open to the 
Princes of Germany the opportunity of joining the league, 
secured their future existence. Bavaria by the treaty of 
Ried, and Wurt.eraburg by the treaty of Fulda, obtained a 
guarantee for their maintenance of the position which both 
kingdoms owed to the favour of Napoleon. After the battle of 
Leipsic all the little potentates of the Rhine hastened to profit 
by the liberal provisions of Reichenbach. It was, however, still 
open to the great Powers to subject them either to limitation of 
territory, or to constitutional restrictions. Metternich himself, 
although his jealousy of Prussia rendered him the champion and 
patron of the Princes, could not meditate the suicidal {mlicy of 
leaving the members of the Rhenish confederation in possession 
of the prerogatives which they had employed to further the en¬ 
croachments of France. As Francis II. had already declared his 
determination to refuse the imperial Crown, it becaige necessary 
to provide a substitute for the Empire. By the Treaty of 
Chaumont, on the 1st of Marcii, 1814, the Allied Powers de¬ 
clared that Germany should be a Federal State. Ten days 
later Stein delivered a memorandum to the Emperor Alexander 
in which he succinctly summed up the principal conditions of an 
efficient federal constitution. A directory of the four principal 
German Powers, a common army and tribunal, the institution of 
a Representative Assembly in each separate State, anJ the with¬ 
drawal from the exclusively German States of the right of peiice 
and WOT: such w’erc the practicjil suggestions offered for carry- 
the restdution of the allies. It is, however, scarcely 
iltoippvui]^ that in the decisive crisie of the. war, the consideration 
ol^l^stitutional questions was postponed to a cfdmer-moment. 
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Havdenbetg, on hit return fisom London In th4 ensuing 
summer, eubnutted to Stein a detailed plan for .a federal consti¬ 
tution, which, on Ibe whole, satisfied his judgment. After 
much deliberation, an amended project was adopted, in which 
the executive for internal afiaira Was composed of the seven 
principal Goveripnents; while the political direction was divided 
between Austria and Prussia. The Diet, or Deliberative 
Assembly, consisted of the Princes and Estates of the ancient 
empire. The territory included in the Federation was to be 
bounded on the east by the Elbe and the Inn. Stein considered 
it advisable that the greater portion of the Austrian and Prussian 
Monarchies should remain nominally as well as practically inde¬ 
pendent It was for the purpose of checking the tyranny of 
anti-national propensities in the minor princes that the new 
constitution was required. Accordingly, they were restricted 
from making war and peace except through the federal Power, 
while all internal wars were positively prohibited. Every sepa¬ 
rate State was required to establish or maintain a legislative 
assembly, with the power of granting sup])lies and superintend¬ 
ing expenditure. The plan which was thus developed, after 
undergoing various nuitilations, formed the basis of the present 
Federal Constitution. That it should have been adopted in its 
original form was highly improbable. Hanover alone, with 
England at her back, would not fail to reject some of the limi¬ 
tations which were placed on tiie inde]f)endence of the minor 
governments. It was also cosy to foresee that the objections of 
the minor States would in many instances be supported by 
Austria, while the influence of Russia, in this instance wielded 
by Stein, was an obvious anomaly which it would be indiscreet 
to put prominently forwiird. 

The Congress entrusted the preparation of the constitutional 
project to the five principal German Powers. Bavaria and 
iVurtemberg from the first declared their intehtion of thwarting 
by all means at thoir command the introduction of a system 
which would limit their autocracy. Ctmnt Miinster announced 
to the Committee that the Prince Regent, as a proof of his 
attachment to freedom, had already instructed the Duke of 
Oambriilge to summon the Estates together. The dissensions 
whicli have since arisen in Hanover were for a time postponed; 
and the Assembly met under the most favourable au^ioes. 
About, the same time, Gneisenau, to Munster’s great re^et, 
refused from the R^ent the offer of the Viceroyalty. The 
German Committee proceeded slowly with its task; Stein 
opposed to the despotic resolution of the King of Wurtemberg 
the liberal inolinarions and Russian connexions of bis son the 
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Crown: Trince, who hts since become hts successor. A^nst 
the inflhesce of Bavaria be en^avoured to oontead nrpng 
Alelander not to consent that a province on ibeleftinmik of the 
lth|ne should be awarded to the ancient satdHte of SVanoe. 
His most ansdons desire wai^ however, ^ restcoation of the 
Im^rial dignity. The mitnbroiis German Pi^nees and Gtates 
who were excluded from the Committee were almost nnanimmiB 
In support of the demand. Capo d’lstnas, at Stein’s request, 
obtained a favourable answer from Alexander, and Metternidi 
for a time appeared to hesitate in his refusud. The oppodtion 
of Prussia, however, could not be surmounted, Humboldt gnve 
a conclusive answer to the proposal, l>y showing that the Im¬ 
perial Crown would be a mere fiction unless powers were con¬ 
ferred on Austria, which her great rival would never concede. 

The details of the negotiations arc fully and clearly recorded 
by M. Pertz; but it is unnecessary to go moreTully into tlie 
particulars. The Committee was unable to accomplish its task; 
but the great Powers had determined on the constitution of a 
federal system; and after the recommencement of the French 
war, when the unity of Germany had become more than ever 
indispensable to their safety, they determinwl on the constitu¬ 
tion which still exists. ‘ At the last moment, Metternidi suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the article relating to representative govern¬ 
ment into a vague statement that a constitution of Estates should 
exist in the dominions of every member of the Confederacy. 
The imperfections of the'compact which was-finally adopted are 
to be attributed to the narrow policy of Austria, and to the 
selfishness of Bavaria and Wurtemher^. Prussia had throughout 
supported' the introduction of an efficient system; and the 
smaller States, with scarcely an exception, were ready to make 
sacrifices for the restoration of a national unity in which they 
might have found security against their stronger nei^bours. 
The assent of HtfUover was combined with a vij^rous protest 
against the imperfections of the compact, and with a declaration 
that the Prince Bcgent wa^ induced to acquiesce by the consi¬ 
deration that the Federal'Constitution at least offered no obstacle 
to the better government of his dominions. 

. Stein bad left Vienna before the final adoption of ibeFedb- 
rative Act; bnt ^ recorded bis dissatisfaction in a memoraindum 
which be presei^ted to the Emperor Alexander. He bad done 
bis best to secure ibr his country the strength and unity wbi^ 
form the first conditimis of independence. His memo^ has 
l^en attacked on the ground, of his partiidity to Prussia, and 
tkhih more plausibility on'aocouitt df bis Ibreigu oofmexion^ but 
be bad uniformly preferred the interests of .Germany to the 
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favour of the Ccar,; aud ^though lie felt that the monaipcliy of 
Frederick the (jraflt nuiet be .maintsuiied and, strengthened, he 
had not .hesitated to urge the reaseunc^pticm by Aii^ria of the 
Imperial Croiv^ His political position was io a high degree 
embarrassing, .^he policy of Alexander was no longer oonsi^nt 
with hie j^icf^sf and the recent disputes had separated him from 
Hardenl^ig from Humboldt. .At the oonclusion of the 
Congress be found hunseJf on compararively friendly terms with 
Metternkh, and even listened to proposals for assuming the 
Presidency of the Diet as Austrian plenipotentiary.. 

. In the second and final settlement of Europe Stein had |ittle 
share. Nearly two months had passe^ aftmr the battle of 
Waterloo before he joined the assembled stateunen at Paris. 
He found the policy and mutual relations of the Four Powers 
greatly changed, with the exception that England in 1815, as 
in the previous year, steadily advocated a mcmerate course to¬ 
wards the defeated party. The first restoration had been effected 
by Alexander, tlie second was exclusively the work of Wel¬ 
lington. The conquering generals who entered Paris were both 
great soldiers; but the English commander-in-chief, as a great 
statesman, at once took the control of affairs out of the inexpe¬ 
rienced hands of Bludicr. Both Alexander and Mettemich com¬ 
plained that the Duke had been precipitate in occupying Paris, 
and argued that Louis XYIll. should only have been re(^led 
after the provisional government had submitted to the necessary 
sacrifices. The Cfsar, however, though at tl^s time unfriendly 
to England, substantially concurred in the policy pf Castle- 
reagh and Wellington. The worn-out excitement of dilettante 
liberalism had given way in bis mind to the religions mysticism 
which he imbil^ from Madame Erudener. Ambition, as usual, 
was found compatible with his sentimental impulses* His love 
for constitutions freedom had secured the kingdom of Poland; 
zeal for Christianity might not improbably facilitate the dismem¬ 
berment of Turkey. Capo d’lstrias, now his principal adviser, 
openly avowing himsdf a Greek in feeling rather than a Russian, 
was a{^*ently indignant at Uie transfer of his native Ionian 
Islands to the English protectorat^j ond eager to find future jSupr 
port for the HeU^o cause/ Ik was easy to foresee that Eng¬ 
land and Austria^ woul(i>be jealous .of Russian encroacbEuenta^ dn 
Turkey; nor could fhe wildest iipagiDation, in 1815, luivc'^ai^ 

ticipat^ Navarino. It seemed, probable that France might aid 

*' ’ »» _ » 
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* Tet at Vienna Capo d’X^as-told LordiOastlfflreag^ tiia^ as an 
Ionian, he should prefer the protectorate of En£^wd,:to ihat.pf 
Russia. iPxRlmsapA’s fetters und DeigpateAes.) , 
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the dea^ns of the Czar bj keeping England in ^hedt, and the 
sagadty of the able Corfiote a’oe fully justified by the events of 
1^8. Alexander, therefore, steadily exposed, not only the wild 
schemes of zealots for,the disruption of France into provinces, 
but the more plhusible demands of Prussia for the testoration of 
Alsace and of the eastern fortresses to Germany* ’ Stein, after 
his arrival in Paris, cordially supported the argnmentS of Harw 
. denberg and of Humboldt, who proved to demonstration that 
Mazarin and Louis XIV. Iiad aggrandized their power by un¬ 
justifiable means, and that France, after all her losses, wonM 
still be too strong for her neighboars. Count Miinster induced 
the Prince Begept to^^xpress a similar opinion,' end to mtimate 
his disapprobation of the policy adopted by his ministme* The 
'Duke of Wellington, hewever, was not te be moved. He de¬ 
clared his concurrence in the opinion that France would be still 
too 8troi>g, but he was not prepared to inaugurate the European 
peace by sowing the seeds of future war. It was his wish that 
the Bourbon monarchy should command popularity and respect; 
nor would his opinion have varied if he had foreseen, with 
'Capo dTstri^and Pozzo di Boi^o,'the advantage which a French 
alliance might hereafter afford to the progress of Russian am¬ 
bition. On the whole, the Second Peace of Paris does credit 
to the statesmanlike wisdom of those who framed it. The 
victor of Waterloo Was the object of bitter indignation among 
German patriots, and for a generation he furnished the favourite 
theme for the sourrility of French libellers. His calm and 
passionle^ appreciation of tdiC real interests offEurope may now 
perhaps be better understood. 

With the peace of 1815 Stein’s official life came to an end. 
After staying a month in Paris he tcibk leave of the Emperor 
and proceeded to Frankfort. Sliortly afterwards he successively 
refused from Austria and'Prusria the office of representing 
them in the Diet* Covered with d^.oratioBS oohferred by the. 
allied sovere^ns, universally respected and consulted by the 
supporters ofiGernuin freedom, his latter years were spent in 
the pursuits of a wealthy «oudtry gentleman, strongly interested 
in public affairs, and aet^ve^ engaged in, the patronage of a 

f reat literary enterprise. In 4816.i)e es^changed his estate at 
finibaum fur Cippenbeig in W«»tpj[ialia, wd For the renmindcr 
of his life he took n warm interest in the aWaim of the province 
:j|phere he hnd spent the b^t ^yeara pf bis yontb. The long 
delay in the^ulfilment pf tbe> ^ing^s promise to' ^ve represen- 
' tative institutions to Prussia formed n coMtaiU toufoe of annoy- 
to the retired statesman! A great jpart of bis life was 
employed in projects for ..agitating the clmms of the Westphalian 
Estat«. to Ihe restoration of their ancient privil^^ges. It must 
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in poiiee eidilbiteii^w ni^aess and 
ars fiMc trft^bi^eenbi^ 
gq^i^ no period of life a levoli^Atacy mno* 

and nx$ast tA cckneot Ins 

#Ub’l^lliod^ dnpo^ the JunJier^^jir^ 

l^)inffia.AiM^ Hanorer. The Gmnan ariatocrai^ bfs^tber^^ 
jdi^ iueo|ipo 8 fd not to despotism bi^ to fiqmlarindnencei:! ^The 
::iQiQiutiers oftBfiliii and*Hanover woidd d^bnnee 

ab Indepcndwt oj^sition^suidi as tJbwt, itbicb liras m on 
bf Steinr " Hk cusoontent with Iliikdenbeig giaw iM^ 
^boetidi^ As ^.tbe m^jakter beosunejiwith the advanee of 
more IndMenti xeckless, and, indif^nt. In 1921 Nidbnmr wa% 
l^tified to &Bd that his^,^ 0 ld chief, then on a visit to Borne, 
&Hy shared the ihilipathie's which he had himself long enter- 
taahcd to the all-powerful Chaneelior of StatCi^ "In 1819, at 
the invitation of Alexander, St^n attended the; Confess of 
Aix la Cbapelle.'^’i Jn the same year he mourned over the death 
of Blucher, with the remark, * The best thing (me can do is to 
* lie down on one ^e and die.* Soon aftmrwards he su'flkred a 
heavier loss in the death of his wife; and ftlthougfa he madO nb 
change in his activet occupations, it was^remark^ that ‘he wasd 
thenceforward mofe constantly impressed’hy^eep Teli|iotts feel¬ 
ings. About tb^ same time he fdpnded a society for ihe pnb-^. 
lication of the‘early German historians, and; pursued i^ie under¬ 
taking w^ith'his characteristic qnergy.C After an interval he 
was fortunate enough te eecui^ the services of M. Pertz, who; 
as editor of the * Monumenta Germania HktoiiciEi,’ fdrined’the 
sequaintance'with Stein, tt which we are mdebted for the 
ptesent admirable work. T^M concludmg vokiines of the work, 
which have just been puolishedi^cmtain a plea^ng picture of 
the serene (%itH^aiid uhalfect^ ^ty of^^, the* (dose of Steh^ 
life; Imt t^. fahrtori^ portion^meteoir necessardj^con¬ 
cludes with |he Minister’s w^ive^jk^foCarem'. No stt^i^n 
of the presoat.!^ 1^1 bee%,so<'£k'tunat#xn a l^iografhef ; 
may .be added.^^iMhe in the^lectlon of a l^ 

wlM fortunes py^ bM ^^ 90 >ttre of great events 

whose thaifeter4wufi(il^yke^^^o citeumstencea^ Stmnr^^, 

full of JVM.-; mA boimar^ on tl^h 29thjOf ^un% IwillrM''"' ' 
of the suwimi^' .(^.ed^etlmg'^tesmea of 
lated his ipnstrioiis etureer,.or,aOile as*mu^^ 
liberty, and independence of his ' 

^ -vcM^ojiii.aro. Wx. 
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Abt. ^,-^Lecturei to Ladies on Practical Gam- 
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’^T'teESE Lectures, rough aud unfinished as fibey are, a^d, m 
some instances, deficient in direct application to the audi- 
toiy for whose benefit they were delivered, have a veiy dkat 
general meaning. Hiat ^meaning is so iinportant and so. 46ha» 
racteristio of the times in which we live, that wc ore glad to 
express the heahy interest this, volume has excited in our minds. 
It appears that, about a year ago, a college for working men 
was opened at No. 31. Lion Square, London, by a few 
residents in the neighbourhood. They who offered their ser¬ 
vices in organising the plan and in teaching, were ‘some of 

them lanyers, some medical men, soine artists, some clcrgy- 
‘ men.’ They opened evening classes for instruction in a variety 
of topics, the working man being free to choose his subject, 
and paving a small Tec for his course. The scheme of’ the 
week's work presented, first, a Sunday Evening’s Ijecturc on 
the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev F. D. Maurice, the Prin¬ 
cipal, also took the departments of English Literature and 
Politics; then Algebra and Aritlmiotic, English (Irammar, 
Drawing, Geography, History, and Languages,—Latin, and 
French. The average amount of pupils during the year is 
given as 140. At this present mom(jnt we arc told the amount 
is considerably increased, and an evening adult school to pic- 
pare the more backward pupils for the College is also pros¬ 
pering. 

In t!jc first instance no attempt was made to include women 
in these classes; not because those who set them on fool eon- 
considered it unnecessary or inexpedient to give similar advan¬ 
tages to the wives, sisters, or daughters of working men, but 
because of the obvious difficulties of such an addition at start- 
ing. time, Jiowever, a meeting of the meinbere of the 

men’s^llege being called, it was determined to sound them as 
to tAeir own views on the subject of female instruction; wc give 
the result in Mt Maurice’e own. wotds. 

‘They spoke with remarkable.fir^dom and inteUigcnco. We 
gathered a great many inore bints and o()imons, than we had at all 
expwted. Tiwse were very diffwrast as to many points on which we 
eonsulted them; for instance, respecting tlie hours which would be 
tnost converiient for wotnrn} to attend cksscs, and respecting the pro- 
piricty of tiicir being taught together with men or separate from 
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them. But there was entire unanimity on the miun question. There 
wns no indication whatever of the sliglitest fear that females should 
know as much to they themselves knew. There was a manifest wish 
that they duH^iiave the same advantages. There was a distinct 
and positive call npon us not to withliold from the one what we were 
trying to give to the other.* (^Introductory Lecture^ p. 3.) 

* Nevertheless,* continues Mr. Maurice, * when we reconsidered 

* the Bul^ect among ourselves, we found’, that we were not 

* ready; ’ and the result of much consultation led to the belief 
that the co-operation of ladies would be quite indispensable to 
the success of any scheme for the benefit of working women; 
whilst something of order .and sha[>e must be given to the 
undertaking, * otherwise it would sink into a mere set of classes 

* frequented for awhile by a few teachers and learners, and pro- 

* bably, at last, deserted by both.’ Some of the ladies who had 
been consulted, and who fully agreed in the plan, suggested that 
the })roper foundation for an institution professing to teach vvoi-k- 
ing 'women would be an institution iu which ladies themselves 
should be taught to teach. * Every one,’ said they, ‘ fancies she 

* can teach: it is really the hardest of all tasks—one in wliich 
‘ thos(j who have tried most feel tliat they want help.’ This 
assertion by no means controverts the fact' of the aptitude 
and instinct of woman fur the teaching office — an instinct 
doubtless implanted for the wisest of purposes, since to her is 
committed so muclt of the guidance of childhood. 

‘Bat it is a hasty and blund**ring infercncft,’ says !Mr.Maurice, 
‘ to as.Huinc that because God has bestowed a talent it does ntrt need 
fultivution ; that it may be h-ft to chance ; that it is sure to come, forth 
and to exercise itself in a reasonable-manner wlienever thnre is f'oea- 

sion fc*r it.The born uminter and musician is the one who 

takes most pains to cultivate the talent that is latent in him; the 
most tlioroughly-born nurse will, I conceiNc, watch her cnd«m-nient 
with the same care. I need not suggest to you the latest confirma¬ 
tion of tins remark. The person who, we might have fiinciud. could 
liave trusted her innate capacity for this occupation most, has hcen 
tiie pci-snn who has devoted the most steady and pfM-severiiig elibrte 
to improve her knowledge and f)racrical skill under foreign masie.rs 
and by native experience. Of all our motives for gratitude to Miss 
Nightingale, this is, yx rhaps, the greatest, that she lias not allowed 
the doctrine that nursing conics by nature, as Dogberry says that 
reading and writing do, to sway her practice or weaken the eSect 
of her example.’ (Introductory Lecture, p. 15.) 

Tins thonght, then, or perhaps we should say this conviction, 
expressed by some women of judgment, and acted upon thus 
remarkably, not by Miss Nightingale alone, but by her edad- 
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jutorS) is the radical idea from which the course of Lectures to 
Ladies hus sprung. Whether any organisation for ‘ teaching 

* ladies to teach ’ is, or can be, formed, avc are quite ignorant. 
The subject is wisely left oj)en for remark and suggestion; but 
this at Icjist may be, said,, that whatever be the result of the 
attempt to construct a college of Ij^dy-workers upon such a basis, 
it can do no ladies harm to read and consider the qualifications 
required and the knowledge recommended to all charitable 
and kindly women by the sagacious men who have delivered 
these lectures. We.are perpetually hearing of women's desire 
to Aviden the sphere of their utility. But these valuable lessons 
may be carried to any part of London, of Great Britain, of the 
world. Tliousands of miles away from home, in scenes of war, 
privation, and disease, no less than when—justice preceding 
charity—she rules, over her own household, woman nwy be the 
better for many of the words uttered lust July in the unfashion¬ 
able little .s(iuarc in which the Working Men’s College is 
established. 

A glance at the subjects treated of—‘the Influence of Occu- 
‘ pation on Health—District Visiting—Sanitary Law — Dis- 
‘ jx*n'=arles—the Causes of Mental and Bodily Disease lujunig 
‘ the Poor — the Country-ParLh,’ IkCy and u bare cnuuK-ratioii 
of the names of the gentlemen who delivered tlic lectures'*', 
should be enough to ensure careful attention to them. M e 
liave already called them unfini'-licd, and, in part, defic.ieut in 
immediate application to the auditors. But the fact is, they 
seem to be all, more or less, introductory, not one of^theru 
pretending to do more than throw out hints on some parlieulnr 
want of society — to point out some scene in which wtnnan’s 
influence and exertions may do good. Kot one ab.«.ulutely 

* teaclics how to teach; ’ yet all contribute to that result; and 
we are not sure Avhether, on the whole, this want of positive 
application is injurious to their effect. Generally speaking, 
Lectures to Ladies are particularly snudl and unedifying. The}’- 
are remarkable for an excessive deference to a female audience, 
abd a subordinate recognition of the importance of -tlie .sub¬ 
ject. But the Lecturers to Ladies, at Red Lion Square, 
put the subject in the first 4 )lace, the auditory in the second; 
the happy consequence of Wliich is, that theye w hardly a direct 
compliment to Woman in the collection, while the combined 


* Ilev. P. D. Maurice, Rev. C. Kingsley, Dr- G. Johnson, Dr. 
Sievekiitg^^v. J. Davies, Dr. Chambers, F. Stephen, Esq., Arch¬ 
deacon Athai, Eev. E. C. Tr<mch, Topi Taylor, Esq., and llov. J. S. 
Brewer. 
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effect of the whole strikes ns as one of the best and niobt re¬ 
spectful tributes that could be paid to women. 

One doubtful kind of compliment in particular is especially 
disclaimed by Mr. Maurice. Too many of Jboth sexes who 
have written about Woman and her vocation, base their plans 
'of work for her on the conrideratioau of the unhappy and put- 
poseless existence of some among women. This is a very un¬ 
dignified view of the matter. It is not desirable that works of 
mercy should be constructed in order to employ the superfluous 
energy of woman, or merely to fill a void in her life; such plans 
assume what ought not for a moment to be admitted as the 
rule of. woman’s condition. How poor and how ungrateful a 
thing it is to complain, in the presence of Him who has placed 
woman where she is, and made her rich in a tliousund blessings, 
that she cannot profit by these gifts and return them with in¬ 
terest, unless she be first taken out of her ordinary position I 
Inasmuch as the notion of sisterhoods encourages this low view 
of WOman’s duties, we object to it, far more than for any other 
and minuter reasons. And vet it cannot be denied that tliere 
are cases in which such institutions would be a boon. There 
arc ladies, who have no immediate family duties, who are not 
particularly fitted to be teachers, who perhaps have no taste for 
tliat employment, who are neither gifted, clever, nor inde¬ 
pendent, but who arc members of a church and wish to work 
under her guidance. Why should they he made afraid of sister¬ 
hoods ? Why repelled by sarcasm or stigmatised as * inclined 
‘ to Fopery ?’ I-iCt them have the help they desire; but let us 
remember that these are exceptional cases. The instances are 
probably very few in whicli a woman need desert the family iiib 
in order to exercise lier benevolent^ propensities; or still iewer 
in which she would do so, did she know her own best inte¬ 
rests. The objections to such a desertion arc serious and Jiot 
to be overcome. Seldom would the links, dnee broken, be re¬ 
united; seldom would the energies of such a lil'e be produc¬ 
tive of more than a dwarfed and mutilated virtue, gavouring 
much of sickness and death; there would be neither time nor 
opportunity for learning what Mi\ Maurice has aptly given os 
one of the chaincteristics of medical men, that, * though cen- 
‘ tiniially looking on disease, they belike in liealth.’ Medical 
men would not, wc suspect, long retain that hearty and healthy 
faith if they lived in brotherhoods; neither will women if they 
betake themselves to sisterhoods. ^ 

To return to the lectures. That by the Rev. Chlu-les Kings¬ 
ley will probably be the most popular; and* it is a good spe- 
■oimen of this author’s fearless and striking manner. Ko one 
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will suppect jMt. Kinp:sloy of flattering the rich, oai whom he is 
somewhat too apt to fall with less of justice than they deserve. 
Nothing can be better, however, than his present remarks on 
the bearing of jadies towai'ds those whom they would relieve; 
but in such visits something beyond all courtesy is needed. 
How often must a candid visitor of the poor have been made 
to feel her own positive inferiority to the jieople she is sent to 
teach, even while the tones of humble deference come to her 
cars ! In dilapidated dwellings, on beds of pain, in full view of 
cold and hunger and terrible disease and death, how often has 
the Christian patience of some i)Oor man or woman struck her 
duiub ! And it is when humbled thus, that the most real good 
is probably done; that things arc said and heard which sink 
dec}> into the spirit, and send the Visitor home with a con¬ 
sciousness that die has gabud more than it W'as possible lor her 
to 

It is plain that this whole matter of visiting among'the poor, 
whether isolated ov organised visiting be in question, is the 
subject of much anxiety to many of the lecturers, to the clerical 
even more -than tvi the medical. It is no wonder it should he 
so. All see how danscrous a thing it would be to check these 
iwtercc uvses ; often the sole means by which the rich obtain an 
insight into the struggles of the imor. Yet vve are cousiiintly 
made aware of other dangers arising out of visiting; ju.d es¬ 
pecially of District Visiting. Perhaps the Rev. J. 11. Davies, 
who has adopted that subject for his own, unexceptionable as 
are in general his remarks, uses witliout sufficient caution the 
argument of a benevolent person, wlio is supposed U* say ‘ 1 
‘ keep U[) an acquaintance by means of calls with many of my 
‘ own class, for wrhich I have no excuse but a casual iiiti'oduc- 

* tion ; why should I not have acquaintance with poor people as 
^ W'cll, based on the securer and firmer ground, of Cliristiaii 

* kindness and religious duty?* But this line of argument, 
unanswerable in as far as isolated calls on the poor arc con¬ 
cerned, wholly fails as applied to district visiting. Once ajj- 
portlon to a lady a certain court, street, or alley, and it is 
iueyitable that the poor'^M that district, who perfectly under- 
Sinfid the znachinery, «come to regard themselves as the in- 
^cted, and the Isrfy as the ii^ector. Disguise it as we may, 
that is their view of the matter. The cai^d Christian will 

^the statements of those she visits, till she can trust no 
jer; but it is very difficult to preserve heri^ flmm adopring,’^ 
Tore or less, the detective frame of mind; sympathy with ih^y 
' ’ jg very apt to be overpowered by experience of the bad. 

«, with reg^ to tbe^pcK^ themselves, the attitude in 
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they feel thefettselves |^^ced ie by no means favourable to 
truth fulness. The families visited learn almost imperceptibly tb ^ 
put themsdvesinto order (or perhaps disorder) ivhen the vigor’s 
stej) is heard;. or a glimpse of her presence da caught. * They 
who, though: now borne down by advm'slty, have preserved rem-. 
nants of .respeetabillty, have their doubts whether Ihte sight of 
these remnants will not injure their chalice of’help. The temp¬ 
tation not to look too nea;t, or above the need of relief, is very 
strong; and the visitor’s heart may tv’eil ache, under the appre¬ 
hension that she has been instrumental in lowerifig the moral 
courage of those she wished to serve. 

These remarks do not a[iply in the same degree to less regu¬ 
lated visiting- Here a visitor calls, perhaps, on some special 
errand : a child is ill, or absent from school. A visit of inquiry 
brings her acquainted with ihe funily ; a father is found to be 
out of work; sometimes he honestly owns, under the influence 
of gratitude for some kindness shown to the suflering member 
of the household, that he has been in ffiult: has displeased his 
employer, and wishes to b<? reconciled. It may be, that the very 
utterance of free speech, the opening his mind to sonie one, dis¬ 
poses him to go and make his apology. Once in a while a visitor 
may mediate between the master and the man. So the circle 
widens and spreads, and who can tell the misery which that 
one kind woman’s call may have averted ? And here it is im- 
jx^'sil le not to allude to a work most fruitful in suggestion on , 
this subject. Wc mean that part of Mrs. Gaskell’s * North 
‘ and South,’ which portrays the gmdually acquired ascendancy 
of ^Margaret over the radical and infidel weaver, Nicholas Hig- ' 
gins. The more nearly it is eyaniined, the more genuine and 
free from blemish does this picture ai’)pear. Humility and deep 
sympathy, on one side, meet in time with the due abatement of 
pride on the other; the whole coming quite within the range of 
ordinary probabilities. 

One lectui’e in the present series, bearing much upon thb 
subject of isolated visits and their consequences, w'e mustmotiee^ 
The subject is ‘ Overwork, distr^s^^d anxiety, as causes qf 
* mental and bodily disease.' The Sourer, Dr. Johnson, giv^ 
us many melancholy, but well-ascertained, facts. The vast "in-' 
crease of insanity among the lower classes can be no matter of 
indificrence to any one; but from this able statement el" 
causes which often produce the, calamity, and the strong 
bflity of their removal", in many cases, we augur vreli. Tt is, 
at least, the ojfdnion of the medical lecturer that many a patiimt 
might"be sav^ from a life-long residence ixi aTumitic.-.asylum, 
by the timely joint attention of the phyriefen and ' dome kind 
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vieitpr to Mb ca«e»; Dr. Johnson lllostrates this a variety of 
O^Kahiples which l^ve.come under his own eyae. itS^e is exactly 
that.;! call for combined work which needs to he answered. If 
the female visitor alone is employe^ there is danger of the 
mental disease^ bmng increased. The nerves may be stimulated 
by the tone, of 4 'eligious exhortations, when every soothing in¬ 
fluence is required. But let the sound counsels of the mwical 
man be attended to—let him be allowed to point out the nature 
of the malady—and, while the visitor believes in that higher 
healing power .which comes from above, even as the doctor 

* believes in health,* a happy practical result might ensue. 

'What these lecturers and ladies, who have met together as 
teachers and taught, are going further to do, we know not. It 
will not satisfy the one party to have said excellent things, nor 
the other to have heard them. One object at lea8t,‘dear to the 
hearts of good men and women everyw'here, they have certainly 
advanced—we mean, that communion of labour between the 
sexes, which one of the lecturers well calls ‘ an essential con- 

* stituent of modern progress and Christian civilisation.’ Efforts 

to bridge over the deep chasms between the different dosses of 
society, especially in large towns, require this preliminary ad¬ 
justment of our forces, and there is everything to make us hope 
that this work is going on. To instance our literature: look at 
the best Of our books, penned by the best men as well as the 
mf«t perfect writers of our day, and how do they teem with 
large sympathies with women ! Whether we instance the less 
direct but refined observations of such a writer as the author of 
‘ Friends in Council,’ or ^vhether we point to what M. Guizot 
has so beautifully said of the character of Lady Russell, the 
dbeering inference is the same. These men, themselves an 
honour to their times, do honour to women by giving her the 
•benefit of the . best thoughts of manly minds, fn the view of 
such cncouRigemctot all petty jealousies and warfares between 
the sexes seem infinitely too small for notice, and may wdl pass 
into the region of forgotten tilings. Never was there, indeed, a 
time at which greater-mutual esteem, and a more earnest qmr- 
ticlpation in the great duties of humanity, prevailed than that 
which exists bd^woen Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
preseutage. , ‘ . . 

And, surely, wc may be permitted, before we dismiss tins 
subject, to advert to that example of courageous duty, on 
part of women, which has kindled so much of our admiration 
during the past year, and ' claimed its place amongst the noblest 
of wjgr.. Sisters of hfercy nave b^re auuf.per^mejl. 

pejiformed j| as welij biit 
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the habits of Engl^i life, and the reserve of Protestant society, 
threw difficulties in the path of herself and many of her co¬ 
adjutors, which would not have-presented themselves in other 
countries. 3hej went, unfettered by vows, undeterred by the 
appearance of singularity, to do a gr^t and good work; and 
they now receive, as is fit, theil country’s thanks and the deep 
sympathy of good men and women everywhere. Bat this is 
not the end of the matter. From the high and the low, from 
the most noble among the subscribers to the Nightingale Fund 
to the humblest ballad singers who. are sin^ug Miss Night¬ 
ingale’s p'raises in our streets*, we learn lessons of faith in the 
readiness with which man’s esteem is given where it is eameft 
by woman. Her whole sex will profit by the reflection of the 
light her example has shed upon us; and it is to be hoped 
that many a woman wdll feel it both a responsibility and an en¬ 
couragement that she has lived at the same time with Florence 
Nightingale. 


Aet. VI. — Jieport of the Commissioners for the Investiga¬ 
tion of alleged Cases of Torture in the Madras Presidency, 
Submitted to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, on 
the 16th April, 1855, and presented to Parliament by com¬ 
mand of Her Majesty. 1855. 

^NE of the worst and most inveterate evils in the social con- 
^ dition of the unhappy kingdom of Oude described in our last 
Number, is the land-system, which constitutes the main source 
of its direct revenue,—a system so oppressive to the cultivator, 
so corrupt in its administi-ation, so inconsistent, in a word, with 
every principle of justice, humanity, and good government, that 
our most enlightened statesmen have not hesitated to denounce 
the very treaty by which Great Britain has pledged herself to 
maintain the integrity of the kingdom in which such a system 
exists, ns a standing blot upon the British name. 

It would be welb however, for British honour, if the Indian 
Government were not chargeable with anything worse t^n 
passive acquiescence in this guarantee. Unhappily, our 5wu 
laud system, even in British India, inherited from the various 
native governments to which we have succeeded in that vast 

* This is a fact. A very decent and rcspectablci though, certiiinly, 
not very poetical Ballad, is now to he heard and read in the district 
of Seven Dis^, in praise of ‘ the Nightingale in the Bwt.’. , 
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regii^j is, is its kadiag prlodtples, the' Sanae *^bfcb^ in 

Oude, has been ihasource of so'^an^ horrcoe* “ 0iiiiappiIy, too, 
our administration of this system, jlthougb far teercifikl 
tlian that of the native goveRnuents, has not been such as to 
put ail end to the traditional^’ evils wh*eh %tTe attead^ti the 
collection of the land revenue in every part of India. 

Among th<^ who have given any attentioii to Indian 
an impression has long been current, that sucdi abuses ptswffl 
to a considerable extent; and that stringent proceedings are 
frequently reqmred, as.well to check the corruption of the 
native officials, as to protect the native population from their 
unjust and arbitrary exactions. Few, however, even of the 
best inform!^, bad ventured to picture to themselves any¬ 
thing approaching to the startling reality which the Beport 
at tlie head of these pages has just disclosed. It was believed 
in a general way that the machinery for the collection of the 
land-tax was complicated and unsatisfactory; but the exact 
mode of its working was entirely unknown. It was known that 
the method of assessing its amount was arbitrary in its nature, 
and operated as a permanent and fatal check upon the spirit of 
enterprise and the desire of improvement ;• but with the details 
of this and other practical grievances few persona out of. Zudin 
possessed any acquaintance. 

Accordingly, when, in the debate which took jJace in the 
House of Commons, June 11. 1854, on the motion of Mr. 
Blackett, the member for Newcastle, for a ‘Commission of 
‘ Inquiry into the Tenure of Land in the Madras Presidency,* it 
was f ormally aUcged; that, in the collection of the land revenue in 
that Presidency, the Government officials were in the hubit of 
emplayit^ torture^ the statement was rective<l with amazement 
by. the great b^y of the House, and was treated with in¬ 
dignant incredulity by tliose who are 8upp4$ed to represent 
the inter^ts of India in Parliament, and to possess the fuilfest 
and most authentic information on all her internal affairs. The 
‘Presid^t of the Board of CdntrbI * heard the allegation for the 
‘first time that evenfog.* When Mr. Danby fe^symour, who 
had vidited Indju< with ihe professed bbjeot of obtaining accu¬ 
rate information upon the spot, laid before the House the result 
of his. own obsematioiis and of his inquiries throughout n hM%e 
portion of Semtherm Thdia, be was-met by &e C%iai»nan of ihe 
Board of ZZircHeteiu’ with ridicule rather than bc#ow anfgumeht. 
Mr. Mangles ^sol^nly d^lared, that, duirh»|g ihauy ye^ 
‘ he had been in India, he bad never heaid of a tangle case of 
‘•^fture having’been resorted to in fbr tbc»pUtpose ctf 

‘ coilectiBg the rev©aU»|;V ML ^Ellidtj 1^ ‘lived thirty 
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* years in India nod tn connexion widi. its adnunistration/ 
reecliood ^ denial He Imd never Muinwn of torture 
‘being usedfor tlie purpose of ooUec^g rrat; he had never 
‘ heard of such a t)ung till it was mentioned in the debate; 

‘ and 'he did'not bdieve that such a practice existed at 

* Bengal or Madras.’ c Notwithstanding these solemn^ and seem¬ 

ingly authoritative, denials, the statement was confidently per- 
^stedin; and, in the mid, the President of the Board of Control, 
while he reiterated his own personal disbelief of the allegation, 
nevertheless,- as the charge had been made, and as it was impos¬ 
sible that he could give it an authoritative contradiction with¬ 
out reference to l^idras, undertook that inquiry should be 
made.* , . 

Such was the origin of the Commission whose report now lies 
before us. But, although the impulse came from home, it would 
be most unjust to deny to the local Government of Madras the 
credit of promptness and candour in meeting the appeal. For, 
while, with the same inexplicable ignorance that (the home 
authorities upon Indian aftiiirs had manifested, of what now. 
appears to have been perfectly notorious in India, Lord Harris, 
the governor of Matbras, himself expressed his disbelief of the 
allegation, and, in the very minute in which the inquiry was 
ordered, declared that he ‘would not Iiave hesitated to repel 
‘ it on the part of the Covenanted Service, did he not feel 
‘ that a mere general denial would not be satisfactory to the 

* officers of the Service themselves;’ the Commission which he 
appointed for tiie pui*pose received most ample powers, and was 
iufttructed to institute a thoroughly searchiug inquiry. Not a 
day was lost: the debate in the House of Commons took place 
on the 11th of July, 1854, and the minute of consultation 
directing the inquiry dated the 9th of September, less than 
two months after the discussion, and almost as early as it wa$ 
pokible to receive the intelligenoe through the* ordinary Indi.an 
Mail. Three commissioners of the highest reputation for in¬ 
tegrity and ability were at once named. Instructions were 
issued without delay to ail the collectors, assistant collectors, 
suigeons, chaplains, and other officials connected with the 
service, to render to the inquiry every assistance in their pp^ver; 
and especially to .fiimish detailed answers to certain spemfic 
queries bearing upon the main points of the allegation. The 
lyidest poblimt^ ufas given to the opening of the Commissipn, 
and to> tlie objects wMch it proposed. All .persons who had 
been aggrieved by any of the alleged practices, or who were 
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able to give any information as to tbe exist^pe of sucb practices, 
Were invited, hy notifications printed in each of the dialects of 
4he presidency, and extensively circalated throngh every district 
witliout exception, to state their grievances, either in person or 
by letter, to the Commissioners. Ample provis^n was made for 
the expenses of witnesses volunteering such information. A, 
day was fixed, before which it was re(][nired that all cases for 
investigation should be notified at the oi&3e of the Commission; 
andi with a degree of energy which contrasts not unfavourably 
with the slowness of some of our own parliamentary inquiries, 
the Report, a very full, (»reful and laborious document, w'us 
submitted to the Governor hi Council within ten months from 
the date of the discussion in the House of Commons. Wc 
regret to add that this Report .substantiates with the most 
painful minuteness, and illustrates by most revoltingly circum¬ 
stantial details, the justice and accuracy of all the charges made 
in the memonible debate of July, as to the practices employed 
for the pprpose of collecting the land revenue in the ^ladras 
. Presidency. 

The subject is of such exceeding importance, and concerns 
so nearly, not only the welfare of our fellow subjects in India, 
but our honour and good name as a nation, that, painful as it 
is, wc feel it a duty to enter into it without delay, and to detiili 
without jeserve the results of the inquiry, 

We have frequently alluded in this Journal to the difficult 
and Complicated subject of the tenure of land in India; nor arc 
we to be understood as desiring, in the present instance, to dis¬ 
cuss the subject on its own merits, or, in our strictures upon these 
abuses, to Imply a general condemnation of the system in itself. 
On the contrary we beg to be understood as confining ourselves 
to the single inquiry which forms the .subject of the Madras 
Report, and which, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Governor in Council, expressly excludes the,question * whether 
* the land-tax be immoderate or not ? ’ Wc cannot liopo, how¬ 
ever, to render the proceedings of the recent Commission fully 
intelligible, without, in the first place, briefly explaining so 
much of 0ie land system of India as is pccu^ to the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras. 

The land-tenure which prevails in Madras is that known 
as the ri/oiwarry system ; in which the cultivators (ryots) hold 
directly under the Government, without theintierv«ation of any 
intermediate agent as in the ^mindatiy or Village systems 
wl^h prevail in othm* presidencijcs. Jn thb iwotwarry system, 
,Jli^efore, tlw Government holds the ^ ifj Srect iaj^lord, 
the details of aasesiinent arc matt<^ for axraaglement directly 
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between the Government and the individual ryot, without any , 
intermediate agent wl^tsoeyer. Eveiy Government transaction 
connected with the'Mndrae land-tax resolves itself simply into 
a question of landlord and tenant; the collection of the tar, in 
all its partiottlAfA, is exclusively in the hands oT Government, 
and is conducted by its. own officers, without the control of any 
intermediate authority or influence whatsoever. 

The case of the Hladras Presidency, therefore, is a peculiar 
one; and it will readily be understood from what we have said, 
how intimately and how directlv the national honour is in¬ 
volved in every imputation which .is directed against the col¬ 
lectors of the land revenue in that presidency. In the other 
districts of tndia the direct collection of the land revenues from 
the cultivator may be said to lie in private hands. Tlie Go¬ 
vernment is, at most, but the head landlord; and, provided it 
recci\'cs from the several middle-men the stipulated amount 
of head-rent, it may throw upon these various middlemen the 
odium, as it leaves to them the profit and the responsibility, of , 
all transactions connected with the collection of the tax from 
those who, 8j)eaking technically, are but their under tenants. 

It is true that the ryotwarry system is common with 
Madras to a portion of the Bombay Presidency. But there is 
one peculiarity in the system as it exists in Madras, which, 
deserves to be especially noticed. In Bombay the tax is fixed 
by a perninnent assessment, under which the land is held by the 
ryot for a terra of thirty years. Moreover, an accurate and 
well registered survey has there been made, by which the land 
of each village is valued, classified, and divided into fields 
avcu’aging about fifteen acres.- The portions thus classified 
arc let to the ryots at this known and. settled valuataun ; and, 
during the term of their possession, the ryots, as long as the 
rated assessment continues to be paid, enjoy full liberty to 
cultivate, to improve, to mortgage, and even to alienate llieir 
respective holdings. In a word, their tenure corresponds with 
that of an English leasehold.- In Madras, on the contrary, 
Jlicre is no permanent settlement and no fixed assessment. Tiie 
ryot is at the mercy of the collector as to the amoutit of his 
land-tax, as to the cultivation of his land, and as to the per¬ 
manency of his tenure. He is liable to be assessed for his own 
improvements, and even to be ejected from the possession of 
them. His position exactly oorre^onds with that of a tenant- 
at-will in the very worst and most dependent sense of the name. 
And further, in th^ arrangement of aU these petty details of oc¬ 
cupancy, the Government, through its own officii, i^ again the 
diiect and immediate actor. For every increased valuation, for 
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, every iate^^erettce widi *^6 lih^y or tf)e;^ode of eoltivatioas 
overy distarbaEace car c^nge of toostOK^; i):^ ^S^Vermaeat U 
&;«ctly^ loal imiBe^tety Itie startlbg'^qaes^on, 

iJabrefore, wfaioli tlie li^dias Comaiissioiiers had to "try WM, 
aot whether iftstancee landlord oppression, even in/ the re^ 
vdltihg form of torture, had ooeurred in the hilUdras Presidency, 
hut whether Government itself, iu its capaiaty of univere^l 
landlord, were not, through its ovm native offioids,'dbargeahle 
. with these atrocities. 

.'Nor is it to'be supposed that^the question re^rded ai^ remote 
period, before British rule had been consolidated in India, or the 
protection of British Law had been extended to the subjects 
of our new empire. We are denied even this palliative for our 
wounded national pride. Por, although it is well known that 
the same practices existed formerly, and even in greater rigour 
than in later years, yet, as it would have been practically im¬ 
possible to investigate charges of a very distant’date, the inquiry 
was judiciously restricted to the last seven years. All the cases 
referred tpv therefore, fall within that period, and the vast 
majority of them occurred within the two or three last years. 

Originally too the inquiry was confined to Revenne ca*jcs; 
but, by a second instruction, the Commissioners were ordered 
to extend their investigation to the alleged usp of torture for 
Police purposes, as the cxtoiting confessions from suspected 
ofibnders, compelling reluctant witnesses to speak, &c. We 
sliall confine ourselves chiefly to the former bwnoh of the in¬ 
quiry, though we shall also advert occasionally to the abuses 
committed by the police ofiScials. 

But while we address ourselves chiefly to one of the counts 
of the indictment against tlm Government, it is painful to be 
obliged to record that upon both a vcrcUct of * Guilty’ has been 
returned. The Commissioners declare, (p. 45,), as * the only 

* condtision which any impartial min^ could ‘arrive at,’ that 

* personal^ violence practised by the native revenue and-police 
‘officials generally prevails throughout the Presidency;’ ainb 
adverting to the objection taken by some of the witnesses to 
describing under the name * torture * the * pecsonal violence,^ 
the use of which is clearly proved, they declare their conviction, 
tliat, if the vToid * torture ’ be used in the ordinary acceptation 
assigneil to it by Dr. Johnson, ^ ]min by which guilt is pwished, 
‘or confession (and they wpuld adi money) «xt£p:«d,b this 
word 4^, ‘ with p^ect |UPopriety, be apjdied to de^nate tlic 

* jirevalent in Madras.’ They addjj^ indeed, that it is 
dispute ‘ that many of tbe> praefckes'which indubitably 

-must' cause acute, if temporary or even momentar) . 





* agony; and that in m few recorierfiiw^oace*appears by 

* the caJehdara^ evm .xlMrfft bm followed ^pm tluir 

The oyid<»i£; f^n< wbilh tins vefidlct is founded is exceed* , 
ioj^y c^plduis fl^ Fa^ is drawn from the official 

returns- of; a Glass of Bnropeao witnesses who would be deeply 
interested in conc^idg the facts if it had been possible to do 
eo-»tbe collectors, sul^oolleotors, judges, magistrates, surgeons, 
and other civil servants of the Government; part from the testi¬ 
mony of merclmnta, clergymen, and others unconnected with the 
administration; but by far the moJit curious and interesting 
portion consists of the written or oral statements of the aggrieved 
parties themselves. Native testimony in India is proverbially 
deceitful, and there is no proposition which may not be esta¬ 
blished in an Indian Court of Just^cc by prepared witnesses; 
but in this case, the Commissioners themselves declare that'the 
variety and extent of the evidence predudes the possibility of 
fraud. 

consequence of a certain notification, disseminated almost 
simultaneonsly over the whole Presidency, without any -previous 
warning or notice, 1959 complaints were preferred within the space 
of tltree montlis, by parties, the great majority of whom c^uld have 
liad no means of acting in concert, poor, ignorant, and penniless, 
dwelling at great distances from, and totally unknown to each other, 
and using even various languages; yet these compldnts, one and all, 
speak to similar facts, detail similar practices, ascribe similar causes 
for their treatment. If this be a concocted plan it is the most sin¬ 
gular conspiracy in the world’s histpry; but indeed the above con¬ 
ditions preclude .the possibility of any other conclusion than that the 
ads of violence complained of are commonly practised.’ (Beporf, 
p. 16.) * 

From an exact analysis of the various complaints laid before 
the Commission from persons actually put to torture by the 
police or revenue officials, we find that, of the class of police 
cases, 27 individuals complained in person before the Cbmmis- 
sioners, and 146 by letter : while, in the class of revenue cases, 
no less than 209 complained personally, and 279 by letter. 
In reference to the practice of torture in the former service, 
out of 109 answers returned from the various stations in the 
Ma<lrns Presidency, 30 were neutral, not-a single one was 
negative, while no less ihap 7,9 were unhesitatingly in the affir¬ 
mative; and ouit of the 121 answers returned to, the queries 
sent out re^rding thettse of torture in the collectiombf revetiratc, 
while 17 officials expressed their disbelief of the use of torture 
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for such a purpose, and 7 profess^ to havo no knowledge on 
the subject, no fewer than 96 returned an unequivocal affirm- 
atit^. In a word, the array of evraenco from every qu^cr, 
official and unof^ial, interested and uninterested, friendly, 
unfriendly, and neutral, is so overwhelming as to exclude the 
possibility, we do not say of disbelief, but even of hesitation, 
and to r^uce our function in reference to the inquiry to that 
of simply detailing its results. 

The tortures which the Commissioners find to have been em¬ 
ployed are of various kinds and of different degrees of severity. 
Sctoe of them are so light as to amount to little more than a 
menace. Some arc so severe as to cause not only extreme present 
pain, but permanent injuries, mutilation, and oven, not unfre- 
qnently, death. Some of them exhibit an amount of diabolical 
ingenuity on the part of the torturer, and a degree of moral 
abasement and degradation in tlic victim, of which our western 
minds can hardly form a conception ; some, in fine, arc so 
loathsome and indecent, and at the same time so excruciating, 
that, although they are set down nakedly in the Eeport, "we 
must abstain from any specific allusion to their nature. 

The two most common forms of torture appear to be the 
Kittee (in Teloogoo called Cheerata)^ and the Anundnl^ whu^h in 
the same language is called Gingeru 

The hittec corresponds with the thumbscrew of the Kuro- 
pean torturer. It is a wooden instrument somewhat like u 
lemon-sqneezery between the plates of which the hands, the 
thighs, (in women also the breasts,) the can?, and other more 
sensitive jmrts of the body, arc squeezed to the last point of 
endurance, often to fainting, and even to permanent disjible- 
ment. .In many places the kittee lias liccn supei^cdcd by 
the more simple plan of violently compressing the hands 
under a fiat board, on which a heavy pressure ds laid, sometimes 
even by the peons standing upon it; or of compelling the sufferer 
to interlace his fingers, and delivering him over to the iron 
gri]>e of the peons (or policemen), who sometiincs rub their 
hands wdth sand, in order to give them a firmer gri})e. In 
other eases* the fingers are bent back till tlic pain becomes 
unendurable. 

The anundod is a more jiurely e&stem torture. It consists in 
tying the victim in a'stooping or otherwise painful and unnatural 
position, generally wdth the head forcibly bent down to the 
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feet, by a rope or cloth passed round the neck and under the 
toes. The posture, however, is varied at the caprice ol' the 
executioner. Sometimes the poor wretch is made to stand on 
one le", the other being forcibly tied uj) to his neck. Sometimes 
the arms and legs are curiously interlaced, and the frame, thus 
violently distorted, is kept bound up for hours, in a condition 
little short of dislocation. Sometimes a heavy stone is laid 
upon the back, while thus bent; and it often happens that the 
peons amuse themselves by sitting astride upon the unhappy 
sufferer who is undergoing anundal. More than one of the 
Avitncsscs depose to the infliction of this torture under the 
fierce Indian sun, upon a number of defaulters placed together 
in rows, for two, three, four, and even six hours; and this in the 
immediate vicinity of the cutcherry, or revenue bfficc, and in 
the presence of the tahsildar, or native collector, and of the 
as.-embled villagers. 

Tiiese tortures arc often used simultaneously : the kittee being 
applied to a man’s hands, ears, or thighs, while he is actually 
undorjioiniT anundal. 

Flogging in various forms is also one of the ordinary instru¬ 
ments for the collection of revenue. In most cases the tlefauhcr 
is hung up by the arms to a tree, or to the roof beam of a house, 
as a |)repararion for the hish, which consists either of a scourge 
of leather thongs (called corrtecheirar. and sometimes jerbund)^ 
or of the tough fibres of the tamariiul tree, or of the coir rope. 
;Many witnesses cum[»laincd of having been flogged to lacera¬ 
tion. 

Various other minor, but yet most degrading and j)ainful, 
species of violence arc detailed. One of them, thoodusni'ari/^ 
consists in pulling the person about violently by pinching the 
thigh.-;, whether with the kittc-e or by a hand-gri[)e. Another, 
Jtalhoosavary, is pulling a man about by the ears. Occa¬ 
sionally a man is held aloft from the ground by the ears, by 
the hair, and qven by the moustacliio; and the latter torture, 
in some instances, is applied so savagely as to tear away the 
moustacliio by the roots. Smnetimes a sort of ba.^tinado is 
inflicted, sometimes violent blows on the shin, the ankles, 
the cll)ows, or other highly sensitive points. Prolonged im¬ 
mersion in the water-tanks or the river; forcible coinjjression 
of the arms, the thighs, and even the body, by t)'ing a coil of 
coir rope round tlu-m, and then ap[)]ying cold water so as to 
cause it to contract and sink into tiie flesli; burning with hot 
iron; hanging heavy stones round the neck; the stocks; t)ing 
two or more individuals together by the liair, so .that every move¬ 
ment is attended with pain; jdacing a necklace of bones or 
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other d}ggu8ting or degrading materials round the neck; — 
these sire a few of the minor inflictions devised by tliese masters 
of tlic oriental school of torture. If we add to these a few 
practices like those U!?ed at lioiue by amateurs of the turf or 
the ring, for*the purpose of ‘reducing flesh;’ such as star¬ 
vation, prolonged dejwivation of sleep, compulsory driving up 
and down under a broiling sun; forcing the unhappy wretches 
to rim long distances, their hands being tied to the axle of a 
bsxndy, or country carriage, — we think the catalogue of torture 
will b^' admitted to be tolerably complete. 

And yet there arc other devices, that evince in their very 
conccj)tu>n an amount of hateful ingenuity wliich, however 
possible in an ijidividual, it >vould be difficult to understand 
as f tnning part of a system, were they not seriously deluilud 
by the witin sses examined before ,the Commispion. it be 

credited, ftr exumjde, that it is not uncommon to aj>ply to the 
most .sensitive parts of the body (enclosed in a clotli or a coctjsi- 
nut .-hell, or other similar receptacle), a biting insect or reptUcy 
such as the poolhdi, <»r c^iirpcnter-beetlc, and to leave it to gnaw 
the flesh of the mberahle suffiwer? * That by a further refinement 
of cruelty, meant to combine both paiu and humiliation, the de¬ 
faulters are sometimes tied by the hair to the tail of a donkev or 
a bufi'alo? That tin y arc occasionally hung uj) wdth the head 
downwards? And that it is an ordinary ])raolice to put pepjier or 
powdoed cliillies into the cycsortljc nostrils, and to apply these 
and similar irritating drugs iu other tvays too recoiling to be 
even liinted at? 


The gem ral evidences of the use of these several v.'irieties 


torture for the purpose of extorting revenue arc but too abun¬ 
dant. Appendix E. contiiins a selection of the depoMtions 
of tlie sufferers. It W'ould be xmjust, however, to the officers 
whose administration is compromised by these accusations, to put 
forward the depositions of native, ivitnesscs without some ijualifi- 
cation. Many of the d'.>cuments which came before the Coui- 


,niissioners contain very cunoiis ^lustrations of the caution with 


which native complaints of personal injury mus^ be received. 
The most groundless charges of petty assault are often found 
supported by an elaborate array of confirmatory circumstances, 
— ‘garments drenched in blood, the body smeared with plaster, 
* the sufferer borne helplessly by his friends^* even in cases in 
whi< h, after the matter has been decided by the court, ‘ the 
‘sufferer may be seen walking away unconcernedly.’* It is 
commtm, too, for, the natives who prefer charges, whether 
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agaiiirit officials or against each other, to * come up and display 

* every variety of bruise or wound they may have received, and 

* sometimes also scars and plasters which are found to cover a 

‘ whole skin.’* • 

It is right that this caution should be borne in mind while 
we endeavour to form a judgment from the depositions or the 
written statements of the native complainants. Nevertheless, 
it must also be remeipbered, that the depositions contained in 
the Appendix E. are by no means an avemge specimen of na¬ 
tive Indian evidence; tliat they are not presented to us, till 
after they have undergone the ordeal of scrutiny at the hands 
of gentlemen of much Indian experienc'C, and well versed in 
the practices of native witnesses. The native evidence printed 
by the Commissioners, tlierefore, comes before us with, at least, 
a certain stamp of authenticity. We are not called upon to 
regard it as un<][uestiorjal)lc, but we must not, at least, put it 
aside as prim a facie suspected ; especially as a large portion of 
it consists of cases which have actually come before tlie courts 
of justice in India. 

With these preliminary remarks, we leave the reader to form 
his own judgment regarding it. 

A few instances will suffice, as a sample of the painful and 
humiliating tenor of the wliolo volume. The vci’y first in the 
scries iniglit be sufficient to estalilish the entire case. 

SeciKJo Ilaugaviengar, of tiic village of Ariinbaucom, in the 
Arcnt district, states, that in conjunction with three others he had 
partially cultivated, from the time of the Nabob, about almndred 
cawnics of land attached to the village. In May 1854, for 
some reason not specified in the statement, they w'crc called 
upon by the Naib Serial adai* to sell the land, af a stated sum, to 
an English purchaser; on refusing which demand, they were 
detained at Arcot for forty days, deprived of their meals, and (a 
severe punishment to strict Hindoos) prevente’d from perform¬ 
ing their usual ceremonies. When they declared their final de¬ 
termination, matters became Inucli more serious: ‘ I and my 

* three partners,* the complainant states, * were made to stoop, 
' ropes were placed round uur necks, and tied to our feet to keep 
‘ our heads as low as our knees; and, in this posture, with a stone 
‘ as largo as the crown of a hat on tmr hacks, we were made to 

* stand in the sun for four Indian hours, in the public road; and 

* this,occurred to me four difiereiU times.’ He adds that the 
Seristadar was jiresent during the infliction of this outi^ge; 
that they were ill-treated in various other ways; pushed about 
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by the neck, and pinched upon..the thighs; and that, in the 
end, the land was taken from them and given to the English 
claimant. He further declares that he was treated similarly, and 
even more severely, on four or five other occasions, by the 
tah.'ildar (collector) for nonpayment of the kist (land-tax) of 
his village, which it was his business to collect and pay. * 

This, it will be seen, is a simple case of the torture called 
anundal. In another dnsfciiice, Thumbee ISIoodely, of the 
village of Ahvalom, iv defaulter in the payment of kist to the 
amount of fifteen rupees, wfis merely sulyected to the torture of 
the liitteCi which was applied by order of the tahsildar in person. 
But, in most cases, both these forms of torture are employed 
conjointly, and generally in combination with other foniis of 
violence and indignity. 

Thus (that the full extent of these revolting practices may be 
iinderstoo(l), Venklah, a ryot of the village of Chcrookoorapau- 
doo, in Ponnamorc, having incurred the enmity of the tahsildar 
by refusing a bribe which he demanded, was put to tl»e torture 
to compel payment of a claim of eight rupees, which ^’enkiah 
contested ; * his lioad was tied to his feet in a stooping posture ; 

* the kiftec was applied to his ears; and he was kept in this posi- 
*tion from eight in the meaning till noon, and only veleuK’d on 
' payment of the claim; in order to which he was necessitated to 
‘soil one of Ids wewking buffaloes.’ Another unfortunate ryot, 
named Klstniar, in the district of South Arcot fin which tlicse 
practices appear to be especially common), was called on for a 
balance of twenty mpees of the land-tax. Alleging that he had 
sent his crop to Pondicherry for sale, he begged a delay of four 
days; but it was savagely refused; and ‘by the order, atnl in 
‘the prc'-ence, of tlie tahsildar,’ the peons ‘first struck him 
‘several rimes,’ afterwards ‘placed a kittcc on eaeli of his 
‘hands, cn which they stood till he fell down with pain on his 
being lifted up, they ‘ pinched him upon the thighs till he fell 
‘down a second time.’ The. worst feature in tins miserable ease 
is, that, on his complaininjr to the English head-assistant-col¬ 
lector, he was told, that ‘ if he had paid the money, this treat- 
‘ment would not have occiirred.’f Abookara Saih, for a 
similarly disputed claim, was (to use his own broken English) 
‘caused to Imj placed in anundal, with so short a rope as two 

* cubits m length; kittee,’ lie add.s, ‘ was applied to my hands, 

* and screteed so violently as the bones of the fingers mag appear 
^ and' the blood gush out; they pincheil my thighs so hard as 
‘ their rfeius may be flayed; flogged, kicked, and boxed me; and 
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‘ for three hours I was kicked to and fro, and subjected to various 
* tortures.’* The poor man still bore on his person the marks 
of this violence. 

In tlic village of Syadoorgum (in the Cuddalore.district), Soo- 
bapatha Pillay was ‘ tied by the legs^ and hung up with his head 
‘ downwards f they put powdered chilli in his nostrils and passed 
a strong tape round liis waist and violently tightened it. Other 
details of the torture inflicted on this wretch are too revoUingly 
imiecent to be referred to.f . It is right to add, however, that 
this was a police, rather than a revenue case. 

Vcncatuohella llajaulec, in> conjunction with his father, was 
put to torture, in order to compel paynient.of an extraordinary 
assessment of ten rupees. They were ^ both placed in anundal, 
‘ tluiir Icfis tied tos^cther, and their heads tied to their feet in 
‘a stooping posture; their hands were tied behind them, and 
‘ stones placed upon their backs;’ in which j)osture they were 
‘ niiide to stand from six in the morning until noon.’jf It will 
hardly bo matter of surprise that the ffUher died in the following 
mnothl^ AVhen the unfortunate survivor complained to the 
Kng^l^h collector at Puttoocottah, he was told that that func¬ 
tionary * had nothing to do with it,’ and that he * must go to 
‘ the sub-collector;’ and upon his referring to the sub-collector 
personally, the answer was, that ‘ the sub-collector could not 
‘ take notice of the coinjdaiiit, as the tahsild«£ had not reported 
‘ the circumstances to him!’ 

Tlie process often takes place in even a more wholesale way. 
liunjiah Chetty, in company with ‘about fifty others,’ was 
tortured by being * kept in a stooping ]>osturc by the peons 
‘ holding them down by the hair h>ek, whilst others were placed 
‘ Uf'ti idc on their lrAcks.’|[ Yanainoortha Nada Pillay, and other 
natives of the village of Saurumnadavy, were subjected to a 
repetition of this torture from the mouth of Juno till August, in 
order to force them into a payment of land-tax of which they 
claimed a remission on account of the failure of Teesanam (the 
])rincipal padJg or rice crop.) ‘ I and others,’ he states, ‘ were 
‘given l>y tlie tahsildar, Apparoo Moodelly, in charge to peons, 
‘ who used to take us out in the sun, sometimes to a rock on the 
‘ north of our town, sometimes to the sand near the hill. There 
‘ we were made to stoop, and stones were put on our backs; and 
‘ wo were kept on the burning sand. Alter eight o’clock wc 
‘ v,'cre allowed to go to our rice. Such like ill-treatment was 
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' continued during three months.’ In addition to the violence 
and pain to which these villagers were subjected, their ‘ women 
*W€re also {Untreated and the kittec applied to their breasts.'** 
Captain Nelson of Ongole saw lour men just released from the 
punislinient of anundai.’f Mr. Siinj)6on, at Budwail, in the 
Cuddapah district, saw ‘ at least a dozen ryots undergoing the 
‘ ordeal. Tliey were all ranged in the courtyard of the Kevenue 
' Office, under a meridian sun; they had heavy stones placed 
‘ cither on their backs, or between the shoulders; their bodies 

* ^yere bent double, and several of them wore kept in that posi- 
‘tion, standing on one leg, the other being raised from the 

* ground by moans of a string-going round the neck and round 

* the big toe; and this continued probaldy for two hours, ccr- 

* tainly for more than one.’ Appanda Nynar of Terooparatn- 
boor, after detailing his own wrongs, declares that in his district 
‘all detaulters are treated in the ssimc wav;’ and he adds that 
he ‘ has seen great'nuinbers not only placed in anundal, but the 
‘ kittec applied to their fingers; ’ and that * there is a whip hung 
‘ in the ciitcherry (revenue office) witli three thongs, w’hich is also 
‘ used on Indian defaulters but not on Brahmins.’:! Nullandy 
Naik complains that his son and his son’s wife, on susjncion of 
being concerned in a robbery, were hanged up’by the hands to 
the branch of a tamarind tree for an Indian hour, and beaten 
with tamarind swishes, in the presence of the tabsildar. The 
woman died in eight days oftenvards. Naik comjdaincd to tlie 
judge, but ‘ no notice was taken.’§ Throe ryots of the village of 
Coviloor were seized at night on a similar ^nsjacion, taken to 
a cowshed, tied up by the hands to the roof of the slied, and 
beaten till they consented to buy liieinseives off by a bribe of 
twenty-five ru[)ees. They also ‘ complained to the magi<!tratc, 
‘ and proved their statement, both as to the beating and the extor- 
‘ tioii; but they,got no redress.’f 

There is not one of the forms of torture here descril)ed, 
of which the Appendix of the Report does not contain some 
examples. The use of the lash and th<i cudgel is frequent 
and unsparing. Besides the cases already referred to, in which 
it is casually mentioned, Panpoo, of tlie village of Arcot, for 
a paltry claim of rupees, was beaten by one of the peons 
with his leathern belt till it flew in pieces; and then the 
punishment was continued with tamarind twigs, till his back 
bled under the infliction. His brother, who meanwhile arrived 
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with the money, and ventured to remonstrate against this 
cruelty, ‘ was also beaten with tamarind twigs till the blood 
‘ came.’ Tiiey complained to the tahsildar; but * he dismissed 
‘ them, saying, “ What pomplaint is there, vdien you were 
‘“flogged for not paying the Circar money r”* Soobboo 
Eoya Iyer, in addition to the torture of tha kittee, received 
‘ ten cuts of a whip. made of the strong fibres of a tree; ’ he 
adds tliat he has ‘ frequently been placed in anundal, tied up, 
‘rolled about, and struck.’t Tlie cruel and degrading device 
of tying defaulters together by their coodmy (the back knot of 
hair) was employed in tlie case of lyah Pillay, a villager of 
Malapadacum in Taujore.| ChcUappa Reddy was seized by the 
ears, and [)ullcd to tlje ground; and, after he liad fallen, the 
castigation was persisted in till he fainted. He complained by 
letter to the collector, but received no answer. § The cruel 
})racticc of ‘ inflicting smart blows on the ankle bones with a 
‘ short thick stick is not uncommon.’ |j Verasawmy Xaidoo and 
lycppa Kaidoo were tortured by the a})plication of a rope 
tightly wound round the thighs, ‘so as to force the blood into 
‘the feet, which causes great jiaiiu’lf Asoonachella Moodclly 
w'as ‘ lifted uft by a peon by the moustaches, and one side of the 
•moustache pulled out.’*' Upwards of forty ‘headmen and 
‘ ryots ’ of Patamata village, in the Masulipatam district, cora- 
plaii' that, besides other maltreatment, ‘heavy stones were 
* hung round their necks.’ft And to cap the climax of inventive 
cruedty, ive need but add Captain C?«npbeirs description of 
another form of torture, which consists in causing the prisoner 
‘ to squat, so that the posteriors touch the ground; the arms are 
‘then placed under and inside the thighs, and he is made to take 
‘ hold of his ears, one loith each hand! A peon stands over him 
‘ with a cane, and, whenever he attempts to move, strikes him.’ 
Ca[)tain Campbell may well add that ‘ this constrained position, 
‘ though not in itself to a supple-jointed pCi^on very paintul, 
‘ becomes so aftef a very short time; and, when at all protracted, 
‘ causes the most intolerable agony.’ It should be obprved, 
that, in this and many other forms of punishment in which the 
victim is compelled to remain in a fixed posture, such as stand¬ 
ing upon one leg, rem.'iiniiig uncovered in the burning sun, or 
barefooted in the scorching sand, supporting a heavy stone on 
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the bent neck or shoulders, the presence of one or more peons, 
anncd^ witli wliips or other similar instruments of castij^ation, 
IS an invariable accompaniment. Weak and unresisting as is 
this crushed and trodden-down race, it would else be hard to 
understand, how any one, with evon tfic outward forms of man¬ 
hood, could submit to such unspe^ikable degradation. 

We have felt it a duty, though it has been a painful one, to 
go through these wearisome and revolting details, because wc 
believe that the honour of the Indian Government, as well as 
the common interests of humanity, arc involved in the issue of 
the important challenge which has led to their disclosure. It 
is right and necessary that wc should know in England what 
is done in our name in these distant de})cndencics of our cmj>ire. 
To shut our eyes to any portion of the injustice, is to asfumc the 
responsibilily by passive, but not therefore less guilty, com¬ 
plicity. Tardy as the arrival ol’ the day of enlightenment has 
been, it has come at lust. The cry of a wronged and out- 
raged peo[)le, long and jealously stifled, has at length forced 
itself not alone upon the cars of our rulers, but upon our own; 
and, as long as this sad plaint, remains unrcdre.sscd through 
our guilty inactivity, so long, if wc prove indifferent, shall 
every stroke of the lash, every turn of the thuntbscrew, and 
every more loathsome and revolting indignity, throughout the 
length and breadth of Iiidia, be added to the catalogue of our 
own national responsibilities. 

The most startling aspect of the case, considered in its bcar- 
ing upon ourselves in England, and upon the control which we 
are supposed to exercise over the Go^■crnmcnt of India, is, wc 
must repeat it, the inexplicable and disgraceful ignorance wliieii 
has hitherto jwevailed, not alone among the general jmblic, but 
even among the highest of the home officials and those who arc 
most directly engaged m Indian affairs. One might supj’ose that 
practices of the nature described above could hardly fail to 
attract the notice, if not of the general community, at least, of 
the civil and criminal functionaries connected witli the Indian 
Service. Yet, as wc have already seen, when Mr, Danby Sey¬ 
mour made his statement, gentlemen wlio had been thirty years 
^^onnccted witli India or resident therein, declared that they had 
never known of a single case of torture. The President of the 
Hoard of Control professed to have heard tlie charge for the 
first time that evening; the Chairman of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors ab.solutcly turned it into ridicule; the Governor of Madras 
Jnniself, surrounded by his counsel, and with all the machinery 
of Government at his command, em})hatically declared his dis¬ 
belief. JS'cvertbeless, a few weeks of the very simplest in- 
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quiry,—a few queries addressed to the local functionaries, — a 
brief notification circulated through the villages, sufficed to 
bring out the fact, that, except the authorities in question, there 
was hardly a soul in India who was not thorouglily cognisant of 
the existence of these ]>racticcs I One of the officers expresses 
his ‘astonishment that the prevalence of torture should even 
‘have been called in question ; ’* and the Commissioners them¬ 
selves report that ‘no impartial mind could arrive at any other 
‘ conclusion ! ’ f 

TIow are we to account for this singular contrast between 
official darkness and unofficial notoriety ? Surely the Govern¬ 
ment entrusted with the charge of untold nullions of a race so 
utterly helpless and unfriended, has need of more perspicacity 
than such a contrast would appear to imply. 

It may be attempted to shift the responsibility of these cruel¬ 
ties from the Eurojjean officials charged with the collection 
of revenue, and to ascribe it exclusively to the native sub¬ 
ordinates. The C'ommI«!sionor3 themselves disclaim all intention 
‘ of casting any unfounded imputation either upon the Govern- 

* ment or its European officers.’ J They even report (and the 
evi<lence goes far to support their representation) that ‘the ill 
‘ treatment is as much, perhaps more commonly, resorted to by 
‘ tlio native officials /hr the extortion of their oini illicit demands, 
‘ a? lor the extraction ol‘ the dregs of the revenue.’ Manv of 
the cases which came before them ‘ exhibited the practice of 
‘ oj)pression applied for the gratification of private passions, 
‘ whether of avarice or revenge; the calendars exhibit repe^d 
‘instances of tlic same character; and the evil lies even dec^r 

• than the level of the public revenue, though the renewal of de- 
‘ mnnds for old balances and outstandings on account of Govern- 
‘ ment, is usually made tlie cloak under which such acts of oppres- 
‘ siou are concealed; ’ they add that many witnesses declared to 
them, that ‘ the people would be satisfied if the demands of 
‘the revenue officers were restricted to the just Government 
‘dues; ’ and the}” are perfectly satisfied, that it is in the exaction 
of these unlawful gains that the use of torture is most common. 
It is in such cases that, 

‘ Tlic p(‘rf<;(;t but silent machinery Avliich combines tlio forces of 
revenue tleinands and police authority is brought into play ; the most 
ingenious artifices which tli<! subtlety of the native mind can invent 
are, had reeourpc to ; and it sci nis highly probable that it is a com¬ 
mon practice with the native ollioials to give, their own illicit demands 
precedence, Avhen, pecuniaiy means being more plentiful or more 
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easily procurable, the process of extraction is more easily complied 
with, under liopes and promises of future services, perhaps that of 
assisting in cheating Government among others;—expressly with a 
view to keep the revenue demands as a corps de reserve to fall back 
upon, the practice of oppression and violence to extract that not 
being so apparent an injustice in the eyes of the people as the appli¬ 
cation of the same measures for mere private or personal purposes.’ 
{Report p. 47.) 

Upon these and similar grounds the Commissioners are dis¬ 
posed to acquit the European officers of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of all connivance or complicity in these odious practices. 

* We think,’ they report, * that the Service is entitled to the fullest 
credit for its disclaimer of all countenance of the cruel practices 
which prevail in the revenue, as well as in the police department. 
W e see no reason to doubt that the native officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, are well aware of the disposition of their European 
superiors; and, although very many of the parties who have ap¬ 
peared before us, in reply to our inquiry why they have not made 
ail earlier complaint, have asked, What'is the use of appealing to 
*' the collectorswe have seen nothing to impress us with the belief 
tliat the pcople.at large entertain the idea that their maltreatment is 
countenanced or tolerated by tlie European officers of government. 
On the contrary, all they seem to desire is, that the European.^, in 
their respective districts, should themselves take up and investigate 
complaints brought before them. The distances which the natives 
will travel, at great personal loss and inconvenience, to make com¬ 
plaints even of a very petty nature, to the collector or sub-collector, 
is of itself a proof of the confidence which they place generally in 
those officers. The abstinence of the native officials from those 
practices in or near the stations where European.^, be tliey civilians, 
surgeons, commissariat, or other officers, reside, and the prevalence 
of torture increasing in proportion as the talook appears less exposed 
to European scrutiny, are strong arguments in favour of a conscious¬ 
ness on the part of the native officials that they cannOf with im¬ 
punity resort to illegal or personal violence, when it admits of easy 
and speedy substantiation before the European authorities of the dis¬ 
trict ; and the whole cry of the people that has come up before us, 
has been to save them from the cruelties of their fellow nativeSy 
nut from onkindness or indifficrence on the part of the European 

officers of Government.' {Report, p, 51, 52.) 

\ 

Now, although there is eonsidcrablc truth in a part of the view 
of the evidence here put forward, and although we can easily un¬ 
derstand and eymnatliise with the natural reluctance of the Com¬ 
missioner^ to condemn, in a matter which concerns the very best 
and Sacred feelings of humanity, so large and so respectable 
a‘body as the Civil Service of India, yet- we arc bound to say, 
thaf, while wc are far from impeaching the honourable and 
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humane dispositions of the whole body, or even of any very 
large section of the body, we feel, nevertheless, that the case, as 
against them, is far more formidable than it is represented in 
the lenient, wc might almost say laudatory, paragraph just cited. 
Enojigh is casually conveyed, even in the cases referred to 
in tills pajier, to show that there prevails a general distrust, if 
not worse than distrust, of the fairness of the European autho¬ 
rities in matters of dispute between the ryots and their natural 
enemies, the native revenue officials; and w e must add, that, 
even on the showing of the Commissioners themselves, not 
only were many cases brought before them in which the parties 
had been deterred from making an earlier complaint, because 
* there was no use in appealing to the collector,’ but there 
were many other cases in which, as we shall see, complaints, 
often of a very serious nature (involving, in some instances, 
capital charges), had actually been made to collectors, sub-col¬ 
lectors, judges, magistrates, and other European functionaries, 
and had been treated by them either with indifference or with 
posiiive disregard. For our part, we have risen from the peru¬ 
sal of the evidence with an impression as to the feelings enter¬ 
tained by the natives in reference to their chances of justice at 
the hands of the European officers, precisely the opposite of that 
stated in the Report. 

And, after all, even though we ‘ %verc to concede the full 
extent of this plea set up for the European officials, the ultimate 
resfionsibility of these reprehensible practices would onl}’’ be 
sliifted back one degree lurther. It is plain that the Govern¬ 
ment cannot get rid of the general responsibility which attaches 
to the instruments whom it employs. When the Government 
entrusts to hands so confessedly unclean as those of its native 
officials, a function so important, so delicate, so full of tempta¬ 
tion, and so open to abuse, it is clearly responsible, if not for 
each individual act of these officials, at least for such general 
supervision of their conduct as will render malversation difficult, 
ready of detection, and easy of redress. And if, on the con¬ 
trary, it be found that the Europe.an officers entrusted with 
this immediate supervision have, in very many instances, proved 
themselves either scandalously remiss in searching out abuse, or 
criminally cognisant of its existence; if they have made thb 
British name, among the native population, not the defence of 
the weak and the avenger of violated right, but the inspirer of 
oppression and the shield of the evil-doer; if, in a woi^, they 
have created a deep and wide-spread conviction, that, whatever 
may be the letter of the law, practically there is no redress for 
its very worst violation; and if, now, when the crisis comes, it 
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is content to rest its defence on professions of surprise, igno¬ 
rance, incredulity, and positive disbelief, are we not entitled to 
refuse to it the benefit of such disclaimers, and to hold it con¬ 
victed of having,,for the long series of ^cars during which this 
wrong has endured, criminally failed m what is the first and 
most vital function of Government — the protection of the 
persons, the property, and the rights of the subjects ? 

Now what, even as they appear in this official volume, arc the 
facts of this unhappy case? From many incidental allusions^ 
in the statements noticed in the course of tliis article, it will be 
seen that redress has often been refused, even wheili demanded 
from the English officials. Not to speak of minor authorities, 
in at least two cases which we have cited, the complainant was 
repulsed by the English collector himself. In one of these, 
a case of great barbarity, the poor wretch was cruelly told, that, 
if he had paid his land-tax, ho would have escaped the in¬ 
fliction ; in the other cjise, in which death appears to have 
occurred in consequence of the excessive severity of tlie torture, 
the collector simply said, ‘ that he had nothing to do with it, 

* and referred the complainant to the sub-collector; and the sub- 
‘ collector, in his turn, declined to entertain the complaint, because 

* the tahsildar {whoy he it observed^ was the accused parti/) had not 
‘ reported the circumstance to him! ’ No wonder that, in making 
their statement before the Commission, the baffled sufferers gene¬ 
rally confess that they ^ did not complain to the gentlemen ; for 

* who will listen to a poor man ?*—no wonder that they ‘ did not 
‘ appeal to the higher authorities,’ lest tliey should be sent back 
by them to the very parties by whom they had been aggrieved I 

Indeed, the general character of the complaints embodied in 
the Appendix is simply this;—cither the parties had abstained 
from complaining, under the disheartening belief that redress 
was hopeless; or, having ventured, against hope, to prefer the 
complaint, they met with silence, neglect, or positive repulse! 

Thus Venkiah, a ryot already referred to, sent his statement 
several times to the sub-collector at Kamayaputanc, ‘ but no 

* inquiry was made.’* Mooneappa Moodclly and three others 
coiiq)lained to the magistrate and offered [iroof of their having 
been tortured, ‘but got no redress.’! Nullandy Naik mentioned 
to the judge that he had been tortured, ‘but no notice was 
‘taken.’! lyah Pillay ‘did not complain to the higher authorities, 
‘lest he should be sent back to the tahsildar.’§ Ackiwany 
A||!)iius^h, having once addressed the collector in vain, declined 
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to do so a second time, because his former petition had not been 
noticed.* In a word, so deeply rooted is the conviction of the 
hopelessness of redress, that, as if justifying the view which 
we have suggested, the ‘ petition of above for^y headmen and 
‘ ryots of Patamata,’ only seems to express the universal feeling 
of native India, when it declares that, ‘ whereas they sec no re- 
* dross obtained for their grievances laid open to the higher 
‘authorities, they arc led to conclude that these wicked deeds 
‘ must have been ordered by ihe Government itself and they are 
*at a loss to think what to do and where to go away.’f We 
must confess that, at least in many of the reported cases, it 
would seem difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. 

And all this, be it recollected, while the law prohibiting all 
such j)ractices (althoiiglj certainly not summary enough in the 
redress which it affords), is most clear and explicit in its pro¬ 
hibitions ; while every such interference with the person or pro¬ 
perty of the subject is a punisliable offence in India, as it is in 
England ! The real grievance, although, as the Commissioners 
themselves assert, partly traceable to the want of summary 
process, lies in the obst-Jcles which a corrupt, defective, and ill- 
administered executive system throws in the way of obtaining 
redress. 

The point which strikes us first and most painfully is, on the 
one hand, the pettiness of the sums for the exaction of which these 
execrable means arc adopted, and, on the other, the shameful 
inadequacy of the penalty inflicted by the magistrates in the 
rare cases in which convictions are obtained against officials 
charged with this unlawful violence. 

Thus wc find an unfortunate man, Nangun Chaloovun, sulr 
jccteil to the anundal, tortured with the kittee, and exposed to 
the burning sun during four hours, in order to compel payment 
of ail illegal demand of ten annas (fifteen pence)! Another 
Jiyot, named Singuriah, who refused to pay tlie sum of one 
rupee four annas (two sliillings and sixpence), had his liands tied 
behind his back and his head bound down to his feet with a coir 
rope, for two hours.J Nay, in the terrible case of Vencata- 
chella liajaulec, iu which one of the parties actually died from 
the eflccts of the yiolence employed, the sum demanded was 
but ten rupees ! § 

On the other hand the Commissioners themselves, notwith¬ 
standing their unwillingness to cast any imputation on the Eu¬ 
ropean officials (who alone may in practice be said to be con- 
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cerned with judicial decisions), express their astonishment at *the 

* extraordinary lightness of the punishment generally awarded 
' in those instances in wliich the charge has been held to be 
‘ prored.’* Judging from tlie tabular returns collected by 
them, a fine of a few rupees, wluch may be commuted into a 
brief imprisonment, would appear to be the ordinary sentence. 
It is generally thought enough to inflict a fine equivalent 
in amount to the sum extorted. In case 12. of the Coimbatore 
Calendar the monigar and four subordinates, having bocu 
convicted before the English assistant-magistrate of extorting 
revenue by maltreatment and violence, were merely fined; 
the monigar and two of his subordinates each four rupees 
(eight shillings), and the other two subordinates, two rupees 
each ! The same magistrate, in a case in w'hich the monigar 
was convicted of having by the same species of violence ex¬ 
torted fifty ru[)ees from his accuser, contented himself with 
imposing t)n the culprit a fine equivalent in amount to the 
sum which he had extorted. In another simihtr case he inflicted 
a fine of ten rupees ! § And (although it is not noticed by the 
Commissioners) tlic strangest circumstance connected with tliese 
cases is, that this very magistrate, whose name is Moreton 
John 'Walhouse, Esq., in his official reply to the queries put 
forth by the Governor in Council, pronounces, as the result 
of his owni experience, that ‘the statements of the speeches 

* circulated by the Government arc pure fiction, at least as re- 

* gards his own district ’! § Surely such facts as these are 
sufficient to create grave suspicion. 

It is gratifying, however, to find, that this scandalous laxity 
is not univers^. 

Mr. Danicll, the Government agent in Kurnool, reports an 
instance in which an amildar convicted of extorting revenue 
by violence, ‘ was sentenced to seven years* imprisonnesent with 
‘ hard lahuur in ifons.’ In the Nellore calendar, several pri¬ 
soners, cdnvicted of these violences before Mr. Minchin, apj;)ear 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for various periods, 
according to the degree of violence employed. A tahsUdar, 
convicted of subjecting Ackinany Appanah to the torture of 
tlie kittee so lately as the middle of 1854, was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour in irons. Another exercise of this salutary 
rigour recorded by the Commissioners, has acquired a toucliing 
inter^ since the publication of their Report, from the melan- 
chol^i^te of the. excellent officer to whom it fe ascribed, Mr. 
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Connolly, the collector of Malabar. The last mail brought 
intelligence that, as he was seated with his wife in the ve¬ 
randah of his house, five men, armed with the long Moplah 
knife, rushed upon him; and, although the servants, summoned 
by the cries of his wife, came to his rescue, they were kept at 
bay by the assassins till the deed of blood had been accom¬ 
plished, when the murderers fled, leaving the body of their victim 
almost literally hacked to pieces, no less than twenty-seven 
wounds having been found upon it! We have alluded to the 
melancholy fate of this lamented officer chiefly for tlie purpose, 
not only of disconnecting his fate from the discontents arising 
out of the revenue system, but also of freeing his memory from 
all suspicion of complicity in the obnoxious practices of the 
native officials. The Commissioners report, that the districts of 
IVIalabar and Canara jjresent a remarkable contrast in this re¬ 
spect to almost all the other collectorates of the Presidency. 
In IMalabar, torture for revenue purposes is entirely unknown ; 
and although traces of its use for police purposes still linger in 
the district, the ill-fated collector, Mr. Connolly, had been most 
active and energetic in repressing the practice and punishing the 
offenders. A peon, who, in 1843 (long before this agitation had 
been thought of), had ill-treated a jirisoner so as to lead him to 
attempt suicide, Avas sentenced by ilr. Connolly to two years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour. Several similar instances of 
rigour arc related in the Report which he addressed to the Coin- 
mis?lon ; and its closing sentence expresses a hope ‘ that the 
‘determination which has been shown to pass no case by in 
‘ which torture could even be presumed, has not been without 
* its effect.’* 

We regret, however, to say, that magistrates such as Mr. 
Daniell, Mr. Minchinj and Mr. Connolly, are the exceptimi; 
the rule is such as miglit be presumed from the instances cited in 
a former pnge; and the tabular reports furnjshed by the judges 
throughout the various districts, almost invariably present tiie 
same general character as that from which the above slateinente 
jire extracted. 

Now while the administrators of justice are known to act 
by such a standard, it is idle to hope, no matter how rigorous 
may be the terms of the law and how stringent its prohibitions, 
that it can serve either as a restraint upon the evil-doer, or a 
apurc^ of confidence to the aggrieved. It is idle to think that the 
native populatmn can ever look even to the European repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government, as to protectors against wrong. 
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or avengers of violated liberty. It is idle to expect that from 
such a state of things, anv otlier feclinji can result than that so 

O' *1 o 

frequently and so plaintively expressed, ‘ what is the use of a 
‘poor man like me complaining?’ It is idle, in fine, to look 
for any other csiiinate of the real relations between the Euro¬ 
pean officials and the native subordinates on whom the rough 
work of collection devolves, than the one contained in the 
statement of Naiigun Chaloovum;—that ^her.avsv the Iturnom 

* has to pay tnoneff to those above him, they will not inquire into his 
‘exaction'* Nor can any right-minded man dissent from the 
conclusion of the Commissioner:* (although it goes far to neu¬ 
tralise their own favourable report on the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of the European servants of the East Indian (lovcrn- 
ment), that ‘ the great proportion of the acquittals, and the 
‘lightness of the puni-hmeuts consequent on such cases as 

* appear to have been substantiated to the satisfaction of the 
‘magistracy, may have had a serious effect in deterring the 
‘ryots I’rom bringing forward more numerous complaints.’ 

IVe are the more earnest in insisting upon the broad truth in 
this particular, and in tearing aw'ay the disguises under whirh 
a false consideration for the honour of the Service naturally 
socks to conceal it, because we know tills to be an old and in¬ 
veterate evil which no gentle palliative (‘an cure. It, is now 
thirtv Years since the very same evils, In iireciselv the .-amo 
form, were brought under the notice of the Court of DireiSois. 
In a Heport of one *)f the circuit judge?, eoatalnoil in tiie 
Directors’Judicial Letter of A[)ril IGtli, lcS2G. it is declared 
that ‘there is hardly a case wherein the sufferers who have 
‘had the courage, or have been in the circumstances, to 
‘complain against the opprc*‘sors, have met with rcdre?s of 
‘their grievances, and in which the accused have not been 
‘sent back to the situations which they have so grostly 
‘abused, and thereby encouraged to renew their" excesses 
‘by the facility they experience in escaping justice.’ It 
is further stated that, ‘in most of tliosc couiplaiuts, when the 
‘judge on circuit has re.ad over the record of tlie proceedings, 
‘ evepi that kept by the magistr.ifes tliemselvcs, he lias dis- 

* covered that all, with hardly an exception, have been dismissed 

* as “ not proved or groundless,” although the evidence in imist is 
‘ such .as not to leave a doubt thatconsi Icrable personal violence 
‘had been done by the parbiittecs and the kolkars to the com- 
‘'plainants.’f In 1826, as in 1855, these praetices were punish¬ 
able by the criminal law of India; then, as now, the admiaistra- 


* r. 25. 
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tion of that law was proved to be grossly abused. The Court 
of Directors of that ]ieriod recorded their reprobation of such 
practices; but the calendars appended to the Report before us, 
prove beyond all question that the very same abpscs are still in 
existence, and that the law, whatever its theoretical value, is 
still ])ractically a dead letter. In all these hateful cases, im- 
pimity for malpractices in tlie collection of revenue by the native 
oflicers is still the normal condition of the criminal courts of 
Southern India. If we would hope to see an eifectual remedy, 
it must be souglit at other and more energetic hands. 

It is confessed that the native official body is corrupt and 
oppressive to the people, and that the only check on their evil 
doiijgs lies in European supervision. But it is equally con¬ 
fessed that this supervision of the Europeans is, after all, impos- 
silile. 

And, in truth, how could it be otherwise? The enormous 
extent of territory, and the vast and widely scattered population 
assigned to each district, render utjterly hopeless that personal 
supervision on the part of the magistrate, by which alone 
an efficient check can be maintained over an extensive and 
j) 0 \vorfiil confederation for corrupt practices, such as that 
which is reported to exist in tlie native official service of India. 
l\Ir. Cherry, of the Salem district, describes himself as the sole 
European to overlook the ]>ollpe duties among a population of 
no less than 572,.S6(), and to siqx rvise the collection of revenue 
in a territory of 4000 sqiiai'C miles.The district of North 
Arcot, which is said to be a fair average in both these respects, 
contains 7000 square miles, with a population of very nearly a 
million and a half: but the total number of European officers 
in thi> enormous district is six I Vizigapatain, with an area of 
7,650 square miles, and a population of 1,254,272, bas but four 
European officers. Bellary and Cuddapab, the area of each of 
which is about 13,000 sq^uarC miles, hive etidi but the same 
miserably <lisproportioncJ staff—six European officers. Only 
imagine Wales (althougli this i9 far from an adequate illustra¬ 
tion of the disproportion), with but four resident magistrates 
throughout its entire extent. Long before the existence of 
Thuggee was known or suspected by the British officials, not 
only were all the details of it familiar to the native officers of 
the Government, but the native Chief of the Police Establish¬ 
ment at Delhi was himself the head of a gang of Thugs, and this 
fact was perfect^ well known to liis native colleagues and 
subordinates, not one of whona thought proper to denounce 

* App. C. p. exlii. 
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him! So little is really known by tbe handful of Europeans 
scattered over India of the morility and real cliaracter of those 
with whom they are brought into daily contact. 

It is easier, however, to detail these evils, numerous as they 
unhappily are, than to suggest any practical and effective re¬ 
medial measures. The system is not of recent origin, nor the 
growth of any new circumstances arising Upon the change of 
masters in India. It is a part, unfortunately, of the heritage 
which we have received from the various native governments 
which we have rejilaccd throughout the peninsula ; and, although 
the present inquiry has had reference only to Madras, and has 
therc*f(.>ro only dealt witli the foim of land tenure which jwovails 
there—the ryotwarry, it would he a too flattering inference to 
conclude that the other presidencies of India are exempt from 
the same abuses, or that tlie collection (»f the land-tax under the 
zemindarry and village systems is immaculate. This will, no 
doubt, furnish matter for furliior inquiry. ^Meanwhile it is only 
justice to state that the Madras Commissioners have clearly 
shown that the abuses which still covertly maintain themselves 
under Briti^h rule in the revenue adniinis1ration,and in despite 
ot the law', arc ineroy itself when conipared wdth what formed, 
and indeed still forms, the unconcealed organisation for the same 
purj)ose under some of the native governments. iSIurshid Aly 
Khan, who became Xaw'ab of Bengal in 1718, used to array the 
defaulting zemindars in long, loose, leather drawers lUr 

cats! A more gentle and sKnvei, hut hardly less effective ex¬ 
pedient employed by him, was to make tljcm drink buffalo's milk 
mixed with sdt, ‘till they were brought to death’s door by 

* diaiThoca.’ The chora, or whip, was piled unceasingly. Hang¬ 
ing up bj' tbe feet with the head downwards, bastinadoing, im¬ 
mersing in water, exposing naked to the broiling sun, were the 
most common jwacticcs; varied occasionally ‘by tying to a 
‘palm tree and‘smearing with honey, in order to attract the 

* red ants! ’ One of the agents of this tyrant, adding mockery 
to cruelty, had a pond prepared for the special tortuVe of the 
Hindoos, calling it in derision Bickout (Paradise), wdiich he 
ordered to be filled witli every most disgusting substance, and 
through which defaulters w ere dragged by a row passed under 
their anns, till they yielded to his demands.* * 

The same or similar practices existed and still exist in the other 
provinces of India. In the kingdom of Oude, the process of 
collecting, the land-tax in the several districts, is like the inva¬ 
sion of a hostile army. Even in British India itself^ (strange 


* Cliever’s Report on Medical Jurisprudence in Bengal, p. 306. 
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and painful as arc the ideas which such an admission must sug¬ 
gest,) the native population have come, by a long tradition of 
moral debasement, to regard a certain degree of compulsion as 
the normal condition of the collection of the public revenue. 
All the witnesses, native as well as European, are unani¬ 
mous in attesting the existence of such a feeling among the 
ryots. The Commissioners confess that * the indiction of such 
‘ descriptions of treatment as they had described, has come, in 

* the course of centuries, to be looked on as customary—a thing 

* of course, .and to be submitted to as an cvery-day unavoidable 
‘ necessity; ’ and the vernacular phrase, * Mamool^ (customary) 
by which the natives describe it, is the most painful evidence 
which could be offered of its universality. Corporal j)unish- 
ment, in truth, is one of the cstabli?hed ‘ institutions’ of India. 
m sters use it, as a matter of course, to their servants, j)arent8 
to ihoir children, all superiors to tlieir inferiors. It excites no 
surprise, and hardly seems to prevokc the indignation of the 
sulh-rcr himself, mutt Ics,- of tlie byst.ander. Perhaps the most 
characleristic illustration of the jwpular feeding as t(' its use in 
the (Mvllection of the roYcnuc, is the curious fact alluded to by 
the Commissioners, that, in the rude dramas of the populace, a 
favourite scene, and one which never fails to be received with 


shouts of laughter, is ‘ the exhlltiliou of llcvcnue squeezed out 
‘ of a defaulter e<nn by coin, through the appliance of familiar 
‘ *•' ]inivoeati\es,“ under tlie superintondcnce of a caricatured 
‘ talisildar.’* Mr. !Ma( ketizle, a merchant of Liinlipat.am, de¬ 
clares bis belief that ‘ no laws can <;radicate the practice : it has 
‘ exi'.ted from time immeniorial; the u.atives in general think it 
‘ all right, and in order to get rid of it the very nature of the 
‘ people must first be changed.’ ]SIany of the witnesses, too, 
concur in stating that the ryots, in general, appear to expect 


thivS violence .as a part of the })roccss of collection, and that 
they prepare themselves accordingly. ' I brought the money,’ 
sa\ s a ryot referred to hy Mr. Lushiugton ‘ but as no vio- 
‘ lence was used towards me, I did not pay.’ The ryot will 
often come to the cutcherry, as we learn from another officer §, 
with the full amount of his kist in his possession, tied up in 
small sums in different parts of his dress, prepared to dole 
it out, rupee by rupee, and ana by an.a, according to the 
degree of urgency employed; and will sometimes go away 
leaving a balance unpaid, simply because he was not forced to 


pay it. 


• Report, p. 50. t App. C. p. xlvii. J App. C. iv. 
§ Mr. Forbes, collector of Tanjore. App. C. xvi. 
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We think it right to dwell upon this strange, and to our 
ideas inexplicable state of feeling, in order to make it clear that 
at least the introduction of such practices is not chargeable upon 
British rule iiulndia. On the contrary, from the very date of 
our occupation of this country they have been prohibited by 
stringent and repeated enactments, and their clandestine main¬ 
tenance ill despite of the law is undoubtedly to be ascribed in 
part to the passive and imma’nly condition of public feeling in 
the native population. But.w'hilc we admit the validity of this 
wretched plea to the fullest extent to which it can be urged, we 
must not shut our eyes to the important question how far wc 
are ourselves responsible for the continuance of abuses arising 
out of a barbarous governUiCut and a degraded state of sficietv. 
How long could such a state of feeling have held its grousul 
under an honest, vigorous, and systematic course of adiui- 
nistratlon, directed against the evils in whicli this feeling ori¬ 
ginated ‘f 


Art. VII. — 1. Despatches of Captain ]\I^Clure durintf the 
Voyage of H.Af, in'. ‘ Investigator ' to thr Polar Seas. 18.5t> 
lSo4. (Arctic Papers, pre.seiiicd to Parliament, 

2. A Series of Eight Shetehes in Colour^ together tr/th a Chart 
of the Rovte of (he Voyage of //. M. S. * Investigator' during 
the Discovery of the North West Passage. By Lieutenant 
Gurney CuEssw'KLL, K. ]S‘. London; 1854. 

3. The [.astof tlve Arctic Voyages. By Captain Sir Edwajiu 
•Belcher, R. N. 2 vols. London : 1855. 

4. Narrative of Arctic Discovery; from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By T. C. Suii linglaw, F.K.G.S. 

XTad the voyage of H. M. S. ‘Investigator’ taken j»Iace five 
and twenty years ago, a nation’s applause would liave 
greeted its completion, and honour and emolument at once been 
OTowered on the dauntless captain and the sturdy crew who 
have solved the question of centuries, and accomplislied in their 
own persons the Jong-sought Korth-west Passage. It is at 
present more as an example of human endurance and of un¬ 
shaken perseverance, that the voyage of the * Investigator ’ 
excites our curiosity and our interest. 

Three hundred years have elapsed since John Cabot and his 
itm Sebastian set forth in search of a North-ivcst Passage, 
through unexplored seas; and not long afterwards, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and his ship’s company, after vainly attempting to 
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^inake tlieir way to the eastw.wl, were found })y some llussiaa 
fishermen, a frozen monument to the severity of the climate. 
Two centuries and a half have j)a6scd since Frobishcr’s ships 
dropped down the river, past the palace of Greenwich, where 
amid tlie salutes of artillery, the Maiden Queen waved her 
hand, in token of good wishes, to the departing voyagers. In 
Mr. Shillinglaw’s book a succinct statement of these and other 
unavailing attempts is to be found; nor, as a hand-book for 
Arctic advcntui-e and discovery, can anything be more useful 
or accurate than his unpretending little volume. Except the 
voyage of the Russian navigator IJohring, in 1741, for above a 
hundred years little more Avas attempted in exj)loring these 
Northern Seas. But early in the reign of George III. interest 
in tlu' subject was again aw’akened in England, and in 1773 
an expedition was sent forth under Captain Constantine John 
Phij)ps. Lord Nelson, then a youngster, served in one of these 
vessels. This attempt to the North-west entirely failing. Cap¬ 
tain Cook was chosen for the endeavour to effect a north-east 
passage, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 0(‘can. This gallant 
navigator left Plvmouth Sound Julv 1776, and by August in 
the year following had struggled on to Icy Cape, from that 
time till the'voyage of Adnural Beechythe furthest boundary of 
N < >rtl»-(‘astern discover}*. 

Again fifty years pa-^sod without any further attempt, till 
Sir John Ross followed by way of Davis Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay. lie sail d from the Thames in Ai)ril 1818, and returned 
in October, having scarcely effected anything. JIi> young 
lieutenant, Parry, who eoulJ never be nwle to understand 
wbv his chief turned back at the entrance to Sir James Lan¬ 


caster's Sound, look uj) the enterprise. Captain Parry, in 
command of the ‘ lloela’ and * Gripci*,* left England May ISltk 
On the ith of Septcnibor, this expedition having crossed the 


meridian of 110° west from Greenwich, in the Iftt. of 74° 44' 20', 


the crcAvs became entitled to the Government reivard of .'>0004 


Captain Parry pushed on till the 8th, when in lat. 74° 26' N., 
long. 113° 47' W., his further course was arrested by an im¬ 
movable body of ice. But it ivas here tlnit the coast of 
Banks’s Land was first seen across the strait which divides it 


from Melville Island. To this point, ‘Parry’s furthest,’ as 
it is now termed, wc ivould especially direct attention. A 
quarter of a century was to cla[»se before that ice-bound strait 
sliould bvC agsiin visited, and then from an opposite quarter of 
the globe. The following season, finding further progress im¬ 
possible, Parry returned to England. 

In the same'year (1819) Franklin undertook liis terrible 
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journey to the northern shores of America. He was three 
years absent, having, with the intrejnd Jhick and his faithful 
companion Eichardson, travelled between five and six thousand 
miles, and endured unparalleled hardships. But he returned to 
England, haviftg established the cxi.r-teiicc of an Arctic Ocean, 
into which full the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, but 
which is apparently impassable for all purposes of navigation. 

From that time the task of Arctic discovery rested till 1845, 
when, mainly under the aus}»ices of the late Sir John Barrow, 
another expedition was resolved on by the Admiralty. It was 
thought that neither as a nauti<‘al nor as a scientiCc matter, did it 
become the English navy thus to leave the question, whether 
the great Pacific and Atlantic Oceans were united or not by 
a polar or arctic sea, extending along the whole breadth of 
N'orth America; and although tlie sterile and hopeless nature of 
these voyages had long been ascertained, they seemed to have 
acquired a fascinating poAver over those who projected or en¬ 
gaged in them, which was heightened b\' the contest with almost 
insuperable obstacle.'. A long peace had closed almost every 
avenue to fame or ])romotioi:. At that time, great credit was 
attached to the emlurance of Arctit; vovagers, and no sooner 
was it known that such an expedition was contemplated, than 
volunteers pressed forwards, eager for cm]»loymcut. The 
gallant veteran, Sir .Fidin Franklin, undertook the command. 
The ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror' left England in 1845. No two 
ships ever quitted our shores whose liistorv or Avho^e fate has so 
much arrested public attention. * Nearly thirty vessels, of various 
sizes and dotoriptions, fitted out by puhlic or by private means 
in England or America, iiavc been sent forth in search of them. 
In 1848. the third )’car of their absence, three separate expedi¬ 
tions were planned by Government. One for Behring’s Stniits, 
under Kellctt and Moore; the course proposed being, that 
whilst the ‘Plover’ and ‘ Herald ’ were securely placed for the 
winter, whaling boats should pursue the search along the 
coast of America. Another party, under Sir John Richardson, 
was to proceed by tvay of the Hudson’s Bay settlements, to 
examine the shore between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers. The third, and to this the chief importance was at¬ 
tached, was to consist of two vessels, in every possible way 
strengthened, prepared, and provisioned, to pursue the route 
through Lancaster’s Sound, Barrow’s Straits, and then push to 
the westward. * 

The ‘ Enterprise,’ 470 tons, and the * Investigator,’ 460 tons, 
were the vessels chosen for this purpose. They left England, 
June i2th, 1848, under the command of Captain Sir James 
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Clai-k lioss; they wintered in Port Leopold, at the entrance 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet. Little travelling, compared with 
later expeditions, was attempted, one journey excepted, by 
Captain Ross himself, reaching lat. 72° 38' N., and long. 95°40'W. 
The health of the men suffered greatly from the bad and of¬ 
fensive nature of some of the preserved food supplied to them. 
On the 1st of September, 1849, sliortly after leaving winter 
quarters, the vessels became involved in a vast field of consoli¬ 
dated ice, to the north of Bai'row’s Straits, in which they 
remained. for three weeks, drif ting in utter helplessness. Then 
suddenly their icy prison opened, the huge field .was split into 
innumerable fragments, the adventurers regained the open sea, 
and on the otli of November the sliips reached England. Bitter 
was the disappointment through the length and breadth of the 
land to find that so little had been accomplished, and no tidings 
brought home of the fate of our missing countrymen. Imme¬ 
diate preparations were made for renewed exertions. The ‘En- 
‘ torprise ’ and ‘ InTcstigator ’ were again put in commission, 
ami eveiy possible means cnqdoyed, to hasten their prepara¬ 
tion. d'he command of the expedition was entrusted to Cap¬ 
tain Richard CulUnson; but tins time a far different route 


was to be attempted. Captain ColliiiSon’s orders were to pass 
through tlic Straits of Magellan, refresh at the Sandwich 
Islands, push on for Behring’s Straits, and after passing them, 
bear away to the eastward for Banks’s Laud and Melville Island. 
Commander M‘Cluiv, late firat lieutenant of the ‘ Enterprise,’ 
was appointed to counnand ^ic 'Second ship. 

11: irdy in frame, resolute of pur[)osc, no one could have been 
selected more likely to wrest success from the most adverse 
circumstances. Rt>bert John Le Mesurier M‘Ciure, the future 


discoverer of the North-west Passage, w’as born at Wexford, 
the residence of his maternal grandfather, archdeacon Elgee, 
January 28th, 1807, some months after the death of his 
father, Captain M‘Clure of the 89th regiment. He w'ent, 
first to Eton College, and then to Sandhurst; but military life 
was distasteful to him, and he entered the navy wheu about 
seventeen years of age. He had been twelve years afloat, 
generally in active service, when, in 1836, he volunteered to 
join Captain (now Sir George) Back’.s expedition, in the at¬ 
tempt to reach Repulse Bay. On his return from tliat perilous 
voyage, in the autumn of the year following, he obtained his 
lieutenancy, and shortly aft(;rwards served inUthe ‘ Hastings,' 
employed to convey Lord Durham to his Colonial Government. 
In Canada, he joined an expedition against a noted freebooter of 
the name of Kelly, for whose capture Government had oflered a 
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large reward. .The robber chief was taken, and his well-defended 
fort burned to the ground. Lieutenant M'CIure was afterwards 
placed in command of the ‘Romney,’ receiving ship at the 
Ilavanna, and subsequently employed in the Coast Guard at 
home. On th5 first rumours of Sir James Ross’s appointment 
to the command of an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
in 1848, jSFClure otfered his services, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the * Enterprise.’ 

The ‘ Enterprise ’ and ‘ Investigator * left Woolwich for the 
second time, January 10th, 1850, .and liailed from Plymouth on 
the 20th of the same month. On the 27th the ‘ Investigator,’ 
a slower vessel than the * Enterprise,’ lost eight of her consort, 
nor did they meet again till the 16th of Ajnil in the Straits of 
Magellan. H.M. Steam ship ‘Gorgon,’ Commander Painter, 
awaited their arrival there, to tow them through the Straits. 
After casting oft* the * Enterprise,* which immediately pursued 
her way for the Sandwich Islands, the ‘Gorgon’ returned to 
assist the ‘ Investigator.’ At the Sandwich Islands, Commander 
M'Clure had the mortification to find that the ‘ Enterprise’ 
had sailed from Honolulu twenty-four hours before his arrival. 
Ably assisted by Captain Aiildliam, then senior ofticcr upon 
that station, in obtaining needful stores and fresh provisions, 
the * Investigator’ was readv again for sea on the 4th of July, 
three davs.aftor casting anchor in Honolulu harbour. 

Captain Cullinson’s instructions, loft for Commander 3I‘Clure, 
dated Oubu, June 29th, were to follow lum as soon as possible 
to Cape Lisburne, and thence, if had no further orders or 
directions, to press forward as circumstances might ])crmit to 
the north-east in the direction of Melville Island. And here 
we meet with the first link in the remarkable chain of favour¬ 
able coincidences to be traced in the ‘ Investigator’s ’ story. 
A few hours before her departure from the Sandwich Islands, 
the ‘ Cockatrice ’» came in with letters and despatches from 
England. She brought all the parliamentary papers aftecting the 
researches for Sir John Franklin, and also the information, that 
an expedition under Captain Austin was to leave England in the 
spring of that year for Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Straits. 
The orders to Captain Austin npt "only directed searches for 
the * Erebus ’ and * Terror ’ to the west and north-west, but 
especially mentioned Melville Island. To meet their brother 
adventurers midway in the frozen north, or to pass them in the 
race, and crossSg their track accomplish the route to England 
by the north-cast, became now the object of intense excitement 
amongst the ‘Investigators’; but the season was already far 
advanced, Captain Collinson was ahead of them, and would 
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probably have entered the ice long before they could overtake 
him, as he had a much better sailing vessel, and four days’ 
start from Honolulu. 

Another singular circumstance now occurred. The captain of 
an American whaler fell in with Commander M‘CIure. This 
man had long navigated those seas, and he counselled Commander 
M‘Clure, instead of following the usual track to about 170° W. 
long., which Captain Collinson had taken, to make a straight 
course for Behring’s Straits, passing tliroitgh the Aleutian group 
of islands. To a prompt and daring spirit as Commander 
M'Clurc’s, to hear was to decide; and on the 4th of July 
he left Honolulu, with a stiff breeze in the desired quarter. 
Twenty-five days and nights the wind blew steadily, scarcely 
varying a jwint, till on the 30th of July the ‘Investigator’ 
was off Cape Lisburnc, — Behring’s Straits, and the Aleutian 
Islands, with their fogs and shoals behind her, — and the 
ice-world, whither she was hastening, visible from her mast¬ 
head. So wondeiful and successful a run scarcely stands on 
record. The spirits of rdl on board rose. ‘I would not change 
‘ pbuccs with any man in Europe,’ wrote one young officer to 
his friends in England. * You may yet hear of our doing sorae- 
‘ thing,’ said another. The men shared in the enthusiasm of 
their officers, and we find them a few days later accompany¬ 
ing their work with cheers and singing, when employed for 
six successive hours in towing the vessel through a sea heavily 
eneijmbered with broken ice. At Cape Llsbunie they parted 
company with the ‘ Her.ddi^ Captain Kcllett, after confiding 
to his care tiicir firrewell letters f(»r England. Captain Kellett, 
as senior officer, shrank from the responsibility of allowing a 
single ship to enter on so dangerous a service. With a con¬ 
sort, in case of accidents, there is a chance of succour or 
escape; but the risk seemed too fearful, for a solitary vessel 
to attempt the navigation of seas w’holly unknown and un- 
cxploi-ed by civilised man. Boat expeditions had made their 
way in various directions along the shores of North America; 
but Captain Pullen and othef experienced officers believed 
thUit for any larger vcsscLthc navigation was impossible. To 
the North lay the unbimen polar track; to the South, the 
coast of North America, abotmding in shoals and inlets, rocks 
and sand hanks, and except for a few weeks in summer 
studied with drifting floes, besides the perpetual formation 
of young icc, driven about by currents or prevailing winds. 
Such was the navigation before them; nor is it wonderful 
that Captain Kcllett hesitated and would fain have persuaded 
M‘Clurc to forego the risk. M‘Clure pleaded his own Com- 
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mauder’s orders, the ui^ency of the case, and added hig deter¬ 
mination to proceed unless directly prohibited by his senior 
officer, on whom, and on whom alone, the responsibility should 
rest. Captain Kellett withdrew his veto, and under a press 
of canvass, the ‘Investigator’ bore away to the North-west. 
Tliis experienced Arctic voyager knew but too well the pos¬ 
sible doom awaiting her; again his resolution wavered, and 
from the mast-head of the ‘ Herald ’ the signal for recall was 
hoisted, but the moment was past, and he had for answer, 
‘duty special,’ — ‘own responsibility,’‘cannot return.’ 

To the Admiralty Commander M*Ciure wrote, that in 
accordance with the directions given him, his endeavour would 
be to force a way to the North-east, and so reach Bank’s Land. 
After examining its shores, to proceed to Melville Island, and 
continue the search there. He knew that C-aptaiu Austin’s 
expedition was enjoined to go to Melville Island ; moreover, 
that this island was considered the most advanced point of Arctic 
geography, terminating Barrow’s Straits, and opening to the 
North-west on the still unexplored regions which lay Iwyond it. 
On the otli of August the ‘ Investigator ’ changed numbers 
with the ‘Plover,’ and here fairly her voyage of discovery 
began. All known places and things left behind them, Ct>m- 
mander M‘Clure and his crew had of human help but 
thcmselvc?, and of outward means but their own well-pro¬ 
vided ship for strength or assistance. But they were em¬ 
ployed in a noble work,— to seek and tO succour their lost 
countrymen; their health was c^eUeut, their courage high; 
one spirit jjcrvaded captain, officers, and men; and above all, 
the most careless could not but acknowledge that a guiding 
hand had hitherto been so eminently with them, that they 
might confide their future iii trust and hope to its cai*c. 

The ‘Investigator’s’ course from that time along the northern 
shores of America was a continued struggle against every 
variety. of obstacle : occasionally sailing for a few miles 
through open water; then steering a narrow and perilous 
track between the ice-floes afid the coast, the shoal water 
endangering her grounding at one moment, and at another 
the fearful polar pack apparently s* tling down upon her and 
driving her on the land. Then again from time to time 
beguiled by an opening in the , pack, Commander M*Cliire 
flattered himself their way was clear, and that by pursu¬ 
ing a north-easterly course, they might attain the l^ank’s 
Land of Parry, or the north of Melville Island. But in this 
attteinpi they ever failed; for however far the opening Jed 
them, iu one instance above seventy miles, it was found at lust 
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to be but a cul-de-sac of larger dimensions. Every heap of 
stones or apparent signal post was examined; continued inter¬ 
course was kept up with the Es(|ui'maux, and through Mr. 
Miertaching, their excellent interpreter, inquiries the most 
searching instituted as to any white men having been seen or 
heard of. They bartered trifles with the natives, sometimes for 
ducks and salmon; and on more than one occasion entrusted 
letters to their care, hoping that, some document through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company settlements might reach England and 
tell of their whereabouts. Yet with all these imj^ediments they 
continued to make way, and on the 6th of September had 
traversed upwards of 600 nnles, and were approaching the 
longitude of Melville Island. But here wc will let Commander 
M‘Clurc, in his des])atch to the Admiralty, recount his own 
story. 

'At 4 A. sr., upon the morning of the 6tli, we w^ere off the small 
isliiiid near Cape Parry, bearing N. E. by N. ten miles, with a fine 
wc.>storly breeze, and loose sailing ice, int('.rspersed with many heavy 
floe pieces; the main jmek was about tliree miles to the N. W., 
apparently one solid mas.s. At 11..'50 a.m. high land was observed 
on the port bow, bctaring Ji. E. by N., distant about fifty miles. On 
approueliing it, the main pack appeared to be resting upon the 
western shore, which side it was my intention to have coasted, had 
it been po.-'Sible; the eastern one being, liowe\er, comparatively clear, 
as fur as could be ascertained from tin; mast-head, decided me to 
follow the water, supposing it an inland round which a passage 
vrould he found into the Polar Sea. Wo continued working to 
windward the whole of the nigh^ by 9. (JO a. m. of the 7th were 
ofl‘ the South Cape, a fine bold liea<lland. the cliffs rising pi rpondi- 
cularly upwards of a thousand I'ect, which was named “Lord Nelson’s 
Head,” in memory of that hero, whose early career was connected 
with Arctic adventure. We shortly afterwards hove to, and, with 
the first whaleboat and cutter, landed and took possession in tlie 
name of Her Most Gracious Majesty, culling it “ Baring's I-Iand,” 
in honour of the First Lord of the Admiralty. K pole was creeled, 
with u large painted hall upon it, near a cask, which was left contain¬ 
ing a notification and other jiarticiilars of our having been there. 
The. sights obtained by artificial horizon place the signal .‘^taff in 
latitude 71° 6' N., longitude 123° O' W,; and the fall of the tidQwas 
ascertained to be six ine^le^ during one hour and a half. We observed 
numerous traces of reindeer, hare, and wild fowl; moss and divers 
species of wild flowers were also in great abundance; many specimens 
were of them equally a.« of other subjects of interest to the naturalist, 
selected with much care by Dr. Armstrong. From an elevation ob¬ 
tained of about 500 feet, we had a fine view towards the interior, 
whicii was well clothed with moss, giving a verdant appearance to 
the ranges of hills tfiat rose gradually to between 2,000 and 3,000 
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feet, intersected with ravines which must convey a copious supply of 
water to a large lake situated in the centre of a wide plain, about 15 
miles distant; the sight to seaward was favourable in the extreme ; 
open water, with a very small quantity of ice, for the distance of full 
forty miles toward the east, insured good progress in that direction. 
Retuniing on board at 1 p. m. we made sail to the eastward, having 
a beating wind.* 

Hairbreadth escai)cs and innumerable difficulties assailed 
them from this time until the 8th of October, when ‘ after a 
‘ nip which lifted the vessel a foot, and heeled her forty degrees 
‘to port,’ she settled into winter quarters in fat. 74° 47' N., 
long. 110° 48'W. No description can convey an idea to tlie 
reader of the stern grandeur and appalling severity of this 
struggle between the skill and daring of the Arctic navigators 
and the inexorable forces which rule that wintry ocean. We 
must turn to the admirable coloured sketches published from 
the drawings of one of the officers engaged in this expedition 
to enable us to form a conception of the dangers Avhicli seemed 
at every instant about to annihilate this frail and solitary 
vessel. 

An adventure very characteristic of Polar travelling occurred 
on the 10th. Commander M‘Clurc, accompanied by Lieut. 
Gurnev Cresswell, Dr. Armstrong andMr. Miertsching, left the 
shij) to erect a pole and take possession of Prince Albert’s Land 
opposite Baring’s Island. Anxious to extend their view, they 
ascended a hill about five miles off, 1500 feet in height. From 
this spot Commander M‘Clure hoped to see the o[)euing into 
Barrow’s Straits, but intervening Ismd prevented his attaining 
his object, and disappointed and fatigued they prepared to return. 
Great was their annoyance to find the ice floated from the 
shore, and that 100 yards of water separated it from their tra¬ 
velling gruund. For miles they walked along tlie margin, 
falling and stuiujbling over broken ice. Whilst dtiylight re¬ 
mained they trusted to find .«oine floating piece, on which to 
ferry across; when darkness rendered this impossible, by firing 
their guns they strove to attract attention, but the distance 
froin the ship was too great for their signals to be hcntil. 
Meanwhile on board, their prolonged absence occasioned no 
little alarm, and parties were dispersed in various directions to 
seek them. About 8.30 p.m. Mr. Court, the sccx)nd master, 
descried the flash of a gun, though when near enough to com¬ 
municate, he found a broad lane of water flowing between them. 
On hU uay back for assistance, he fell in with another jairty 
briagi||g|g two of Halkett’s India-rubber portable boats. With 
the u«1p of these, after eighteen hoars’ walking witliout food or 
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slieltcr, the weary travellers found themselves once more on 
board. 

Tlie proximity to Harrow’s Straits was, however, too tempt¬ 
ing to allow of inactivity, and on the 2l8t* of October, Com¬ 
mander M‘Clurc, with a small well-chosen party, set forth 
by sledge travelling to ascertain their exact position. Acci¬ 
dents with the sledge, and other obstacles, delayed their 
progress; but Captain M‘Clure’s own unpretending words 
should alone be used to describe the event which brought him 
within reach of the very point at which Sir Edward Parry had 
anived from the opjwsite direction, in September 1819, and 
thus enabled him to complete the circuit of Arciic discovery. 

* At 3.45 r. M. we bad the extreme gratification of pitching our tents 
upon the shores of Barrow’s Strait, in lat. 73^. 31'. N., long. 114' 
39' W. (chronometer long. 114^* 14' lunar) nearly on the line, as re¬ 
presented in the charts, where Sir Edward Parry has very correctly 
marked tlic loom of the land. Upon the following morning, before 
sunrise, Mr. Court and myself ascended a small hill about 600 feet 
in height, so that we could command an extensive view of forty or 
fifty miles. The extreme point of Prince Albert’s Land bore long. 
TS"* E. true, about tbirty-fi\o miles, the furthest land N.N.E. eight 
miles. The Melville Island shore could not be discovered, but in 
that direction the ice appeared to be very heavy, and the does ex¬ 
ceedingly large. While we were making these observations, the 
crew wore bu.sily engaged erecting a cairn about fifteen feet above 
the water (which liad been named I’rince of W'ales Strait, in honour 
of his Boyal Highness), in which a common cylinder was deposited. 
The .-pot is so conspicuous that any person passing along the shore 
must remark it.’ 

Tills feat acliievcd, preparations were made for winter quarters, 
now an old talc to English readers: the deck roofed in, sails 
stowed away, precautions taken to keep out the cold, winter 
clothes and bedding served out, and arrangempnts made which 
experience has shown to be conducive to health and comfort. 
To tlie greater part of the officers and men there was at least 
the charm of novelty in an Arctic winter. Not so with Com¬ 
mander Al’CInre; besides serving as mate in Sir George (then 
Captain) Back’s terrible voyage in the ‘Terror’ of 1836-37, 
he passed a winter and two summers in the ice with Sir 
James Koss, as first lieutenant of the ‘Enterprise;’ Lieut. 
Guraoy Crcsswell had served in that expedition as mate of the 
* Investigator,’ and some of the seamen had been in Sir James 
Ross’s squadron. 

The weather of that year did not prove particularly severe, 
and the spring of 1851 found all on board ready for spring 
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service. At this period tbe cold lessening m intensity makes 
travelling possible, whilst the ice rdiaining the hardness 
of winter, fadlita^es the draught of the sledge. Captain 
McClure’s despatches contain detmls of the different travelling 
parties, their adventures and, 8uooe£»es, but no traces of the pas¬ 
sage of ships or of civilised man appeared in any direction. Lieut. 
Haswell had fallen in with Esquimaux, but obtained no informa¬ 
tion from them; Lieut. Cresswell coasted three sides of Baring’s 
Land, but equally without success as to the main object of their 
voy age. Mr. Wynniatt’s researches also proved unsuccessful. 
Without allowing for indentations of the shore, 8(X) miles of coast 
were closely though vainly examined. During their absence 
hunting parties had been sent forth and the ship repaired and 
refitted for service. 

On the 14th of July 1851, the ' Investigator ’ was once more 
afioat, and recommenced her battle with the elements in the 
endeavsur to shape a north-easterly course and force her way 
into Barrow’s Straits. Till the 16th of August the struggle 
was continued with varied success, when the vessel drifted 
with the ice for fifteen miles to the south-west, whilst the imck 
could be seen extending in one unbroken line to the eastward. 
Under these circumstances, although twenty-five miles only 
from the entrance to Barrow’s Strait, Captain McClure relin¬ 
quished the attempt, and resolved upon trying it from tbe north¬ 
west by circumnaTigating Baring’s Island. We must give this 
part of the narrative as we find it in Captain McClure’s de¬ 
spatches from the 19th to the 29th of August, the scene lying to 
the west and north-west of Baring’s Island. It is impossible to 
conceive a more terrific situation. 

‘Upon the morning of the 19th, we passed between two small 
is1ai|ds lying at the entrance of what appeared a deep inlet running 
E. B. E., and then t^uraing sharp to the N. £. It bad a biltirier of ice 
extending across, which prevented any examination. Wishing to 
keep between the northernmost of these islands and the mainland, to 
avoid the pack which was very near it, we narrowly escaped getting 
on shore, as a reef extended from the latter to within half-a-mile jof 
the Island. Fortunately the wind being light, we rounded to> with all 
the studding sails set, and let go the anchcr in two-and-a-half 
fathoms, having about four inches to spare under the keel, and 
warped into four, while Mr^ Court was sent to find a diannel, in 
which he succeeded, carrying three fathoms, through.wlucli we ran 
for one mile, and then coutinued our course in eight, having from 
thr«| to five miles between the ice and land. At 8 p.k. we neared 
l^ilHiM^her islands, tbe ice resting upon the westernmost^ upon which 
jl^'^ressui^ must have been excessive as large masses were forced 
dearly ovhr its summit, which was upwards of forty feet. Between 
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these and the mam ve ran through a channel in from nine to fifteen 
fathoms, when an immediate and marked change took place in the 
general appearance and formation of the land; it became high, preci¬ 
pitous, sterile, and rugged, intersected with deep ravines and water¬ 
courses, having sixty-^e fathoms -at a quarter of a mile, and fifteen 
fathoms a hundred yards from the cliffs, which proved exceedingly 
fortunate, as the whole pack, which had appai^ntly only just broken 
from the shore was within half a mile, and in many places so close to 
it that to avoid getting beset, we had nearly to touch the land; in¬ 
deed, upon several occasions the boats were compelled to be topped 
up, and poles used to keep the vessel off the grounded ice, which 
extends all along this coast; nor could we round to, fearful of carry¬ 
ing the jibboom away against the cliffs, which here run nearly east 
and west. The Cape forming its western extreme, I have called 
PHnce Alfred, in honour of his Eoyal Highness. There were two ■ 
apparently good harbours about twenty miles to the eastward of the 
Cape ; the w'estcrnroost had a breakwater half-a-mile in length, 
twenty feet high, facing the north, with entrances on its east and 
vrest sides sixty yards in breadth; the other was circular, about 
throe quarters of a mile in diameter, w'ith its entrance on the west 
side. Our critical position w'ould not admit of any detention, other¬ 
wise they would liave been sounded, being very anxious to find a 
secure retreat in the event of having to winter on this coast. The 
weather had been fine, with a S.E. wind, which veered to the W.S.W., 
bringing fog and rain, so that on the morning of the 20th our further 
progress was impeded by finding the ice resting upon a point, which 
formed u slight indentation of the shore, and was the only place where 
water could be seen. To prevent’being carried away with the packy 
which was filling up its space, we secured to the inshore side of a 
small but heavy piece of ice, grounded in twelve fathoms, seventy- 
four yards from the beach, the only protection against the tremendous 
Polar ice (setting a knot to the eastward before a fresh westerly 
wind)j which at 9 p.m. placed us in a very critical position, by a large 
fltH; striking the piece we were fast to, and causing it to oscillate so 
ctmsiderably, that a tongue, which happened to be under our bottom 
lifted the ves^l six feet; but, by great attentioi^ to the anchors and 
warps, we succeeded in holding on during the conflict, which ivas 
continued several minutes, terminating by the floe being rent in pieces 
and our being driven nearer the bead). From this until the 2^h we 
lay perfectly secure,'but at 8 a.m. of that day, the ice began sud¬ 
denly to move, when a large floe, that must have caught the piece to 
which we were attached under one of its overhanging ledges, raised 
it perpendicular tkirtp feet, presenting to all on board a frightftd' 
a^ct As it ascended above the foreyard much apprehension was 
felt that it might be thrown completely over, when the ship most 
hare been crushed beneath it. This suspense was but for a fe,w 
minutes, as the floe rent cariying away with it a large piece from the 
foundation of our asylum, when it gave several fearful rolls and re¬ 
sumed its former position ; but no longer capable of resisting the 
pressure) it was hurried onward with the drifting mass. Our proxi- 
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mity to the shore compelled, as our only hope of safety, the absolute 
necessity of holding to it; we consequently secured with a chain 
stream and hemp cable three six and two five-inch liawsers, three of 
which were passed round it. In this state we were forced along, sink¬ 
ing large pieces beneath the bottom, and sustaining a heavy strain 
against the stern and rudder; the latter was muclt damaged, but to 
unship it at present was impossible. At 1 p.m. the pressure cased, 
from the ice becoming stationary, when it was unhung and laid upon 
a large, fioe piece, where by 8 p.m. owing to the activity of Mr. Ford 
the carpenter, who is always ready to meet any emergency, it wras 
repaired, just as the ice began again to be in motion; but as the 
tackle^ were hooked it was run up to the davits without farther 
damage. We were.nCw setting fast upon,another large piece of a 
broken fioe, grounded in nine fathoms upon the debris formed at the 
moutli of a large river. Feeling certain that should we be caught 
between this and what we were fast to, the ship must inevitably go 
to pieces, and,yet being aware that to Cast off would certainly send 
us oil the beach (from which we were never distant eighty yanls), 
upon which the smaller ice was huiied as it came in contact ivith 
these grounded masses, I sent Jdbn Kerr (gunneFs mate), under 
very difficult circumstances, to endeavour to reach it and effbot its 
destruction by blasting; he could not, however, find a sufficient space 
of water to sink the charge, but remarking a large cavity upon the 
sea face of the fioe, he fixed it thei^c, which so far succeeded that it 
slightly fractured it in there, which at the moment was scarcely ob¬ 
servable from the heavy pressure it was sustaining. By this time the 
vessel was withm a few feet of it, and every one was on deck in 
anxious suspense, awaiting what was apparently the crisis of our 
fate ; most fortunately the sternpost took it so fairly that the pressure 
was fore and aft, bringing 'the whole ship to bear. A heavy grind 
which shook every roast, and Caused beam and decks to complain as 
she trembled to the violence of the shock, plainly indicated that the 
struggle would be but of short duration. At this moment the stream 
cable was carried away, and several anchors drew ; thinking that we 
had now sufficiently risked the vessel, orders were given to let go all 
the warps, and with |hat order 1 had made up my mind-that in a few 
minutes she would be on the beach, but, as it was sloping, conceived 
she might still prove an asylum for the winter, and possibly be again 
got afioat, while should she be crushed between these large grounded 
pieces, she must inevitably go down in ten fathbms, whl^ would be 
certain destruction to all; but before the orders could be obeyed, a 
merciful Providence interposed, causing the ice, which *had been pre¬ 
viously wealed, to separate into three pieces, and it floated onward 
^ith the iua%, our stern stili' tightly jammed against, but now pro¬ 
tected by it. The vessel, wl%h had b^n thrown over fifteen degrees, 
j^nd risen bodily one foot eight inches, now righted and settled in the 
water; the only damage sustained, was several sheets of copper 
^tped off and rolled up like a sheet of paper, but not a fastening 
given way, nor does any leakage indioste the slightest defect. By 
iJHEdnight the ice was stationary and every thing quiet.* ^ 
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On the 10th of September, the ice separating, the vessel was 
driven into the main pack; again she broke loose, till after 
a series of marvellous escapes on the 29th of SeptemVier, finding 
a well sheltered spot, they ran the .vessel in and cast anchor, 
giving to this harbour of refuge the descriptive ifarae of Mercy 
Bay. 

Newly escaped from imminent danger, IMercy Bay was a 
welcome resting place; but the reality of their condition soon 
forced itself upon them. They had attained, by the endurance 
and efforts of a year, a position simply.rather north of the one 
occupied the jirecoding winter. They had been almost two 
years from England, provisioned' for little more than three 
years; whilst nearly another year must elapse before they 
could by any possibility escape from thCit ice-bound prison; 
and the experience of the last season had taught them that that 
escape was incomparably more unlikely-than they had believed 
it the summer before. All. that, might be brought in by the 
hunting parties could scarcely oompeusate for the eleven barrels 
of beef lost on the coast of America, when on one occasion the 
shij) having grounded, they were, to lighten her, placed in a 
boat, which, most unfortunately upset. A large depot of pro- 
visinns had also been placed on Prince of Wales Island, to 
meet the possiljility of their having to abandon the ship, and 
take the direction of the Mackenzie River. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances Captain ^NPClnre decided to put the whole ship’s 
coraj):iny upon two-thirds of the then navy allowance, since that 
period considerably increased. The oflRoers’ private mess stores 
wore exhausted. But when men arc to be always hungry, when 
every morsel is measured, and the offal of slaughtered game 
becomes a precious perquisite of the hunter, it is better that 
all should fare alike. The daily dieting was lloz. of bread, ^Ib. 
preserved meat, 2oz. vegetables, a modicum of cocoa or tea, 
and ^ a gill of rum on alternate days. After, eating as little 
as the cravings of hunger would allow at breakfast, the remain¬ 
ing portion of each individual was put away for his dinner. 
Dinner over, nothing remained till the following morning, but 
in the course of the afternoon a minute quantity of tea or cocoa 
boiled in water, and taken,^ not to satisfy hunger, but. to re¬ 
lieve the gnawing of emptiness. All large game, the hunter’s 
perquisite excepted; was equally divided, and served out byr 
weight, instead of ship’s provisions. They had not yet learned 
that to Suck' the-blooit of the fresh slaughtered deer was a- 
welcome luxury; that was yet to come. Nor was the want of 
food their only deprivation. The same rigid economy had to 
be exercised in the article of light. For very short intervals 
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only could they indulge in the luxury of se^ng;) or wiling away 
th^ dreary days by the help of reading, the pencil or the pen. 
On the anniversary of the discovery of the North-west Passage, 
an abundant repaslt ‘vNis spread for all; and again on Christmas 
Day, after eti}<^ng a plentiful ^nner, they toasted the friends 
1^ behind. ' 

Ae spring advanced there was but small ’inducement for 
travelling parties; they could only go again over the ground 
surveyed the year before. They had no strength now to throw 
away, and the full allowance of food necessary to support the 
exertion of travelling, had become a serious consideration. 
Hunting was a constant resource equally beneficial for health 
and spirits: it led to many adventures; but w'e must leave them 
to that fuller and more detailed account of Captain McClure’s 
voyage, which the public arc encouraged to expect from the 
able pen of Captain Sherard Osborn, merely glancing at a 
veteran serjeant of marines att.ackcd by musk bulls, who, after 
firing away all his ammunition, and even the ' worm * of bis 
gun, dispatched his last adversary, by firing the ramrod through 
his heart. One officer was tracked and nearly surrounded by 
wolves; and another having lost his way in an impenetrable 
fog, found his way back to the ship by no other token than the 
direction of the wind blowing on his cheek. 

One journey was undertaken, and that of siicli importance 
that Captain M‘Clure himself commanded the j>arty, to Winter 
Harbour, Melville Island, 'where Captain Parry had wintered 
in 1819-20, for here he hoped to meet w'itli information, if 
not with assistance, from England. In his original instruc¬ 
tions he was Commanded to endeavour to reach Melville Island. 
At the Sandwich Islands, in July 1850, he heard of Cajptaiu 
Austin’s expedition, and he had himself distinctly skited in his 
letter to the Admiralty, committed to the charge of Captain 
Kellett, that he should try to reach that point Tins letter he 
caleulated would be received in England early in 1852. Cap- 
tiun M‘Clare began bis joUrney April 11th, and returned on 
Ae 9th of May. He found a record that Winter Harbour bad 
been visited by Lieutenant M^Ciintock the preceding year, then 
serving with Captain Austin, but no word of hope as to the 
future, no intimation of stores being left, oroissistance intended. 
WiA tliese bitter tidings he returned to the ship. Their coun¬ 
trymen bad been comparatively within hail : they were gone, 
p^'ihe solitude on board that lonely fes^l ^med fileeper than 

,i*But at home they were not foigotteif. ‘Erebus’ and 
‘^^ietrror^’liad sailed from Englibd in lisy'f845 : it was only 
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the most sanguine wlio dared indulge the hope that Sir John 
Franklin and his brave companions could have survived the 
honors of seven Arctic winters. Many expeditions had gone 
forth in search of them^ and all had returned in safety, although 
with no intelligence beyond that of the graves and remains 
found on Cape Kiley, seen and descnbed by the officers and 
men of Captain Austin’s squadron, and by Captain Penny and 
his followers. The * Enterprise,’ Captain Collinson, had been 
heard of as late as the summer of 1851, to the north of 
Behring’s Straits. Baffled in his attempt to penetrate to the 
cast or north-east in 1850, (having arrived there a fortnight 
after the * Investigator^ \ Captain Collinson passed the winter 
at Hong Kong, whence he had returned to the ice, with pro¬ 
visions for three years. Of the ‘ Investigator,’ no tidings had 
reached England since she exchanged numbers with, the 
* Plover,’ August 5th, 1850. Sliould she not return to England 
that autumn, or find means of obtaining fresh supplies, her 
condition would become terrible to contemplate before the 
summer of 1854 could set her free. The Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, then at the head of the A<liniralty, gave the subject 
his ejimest attention. The Arctic Committee was, called 
together, to deliberate on the best measures to be taken 
to rescue the gallant adventurers who seemed cut off from 
all human succour. As may bo seen by the Blue Book of 
1851, the recommendation of the Committee was, that four 
vc‘«scls should be prepared to advance to the northward by 
Wellington Channel, leaving a fifth as store ship or depot at 
Bcechy Isknd. This advice uas grounded on the inference 
that the remains at Cape Riley indicated Sir John Franklin 
having taken that direction. Tlie Committee also urged the 
oonl^uuance of store shi|',s at Behring’s Straits, to assist the 
crews of the ‘ Erebus * or * Terror,’ the ‘ Enterprise ’ or ‘ Inves¬ 
tigated* ; * as should any of thosfi ships return at all, they con¬ 
fidently anticipated it would be in that direction, having come 
to the decision that a ])assagc for anytliing larger than boats 
along the northern shores of America was simply impossible. 
But there were persons who entirely differed as to the inferences 
to be deduced from these premises. The First Lord was .ngain 
consulted, and carefully reconsidered the subject. An Arctic 
meeting was once more summoned, and the conclusion ar¬ 
rived at, that whilst ^^Edward Belcher in the ‘A^ist- 
ance,’ and Commander Rerard Osborn in' the ‘Pion^rV 
tender, were to go to the northward, Captain Kellett in the 
‘Resolute,’ and Commander M‘Clintock in the,‘Intrepid,’ 
should be directed to make the best of their, way to Melville 
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Isknd, leaTing tbe ‘North Star,’ Captain Pullen, aa a dep6t 
ship, at Beechy Island. Sir Edward Belcher and his five 
well-appointed vessels left the Thames in April ^ 1852. No 
information, direct or indirect, of any of the missing ships 
reached England during that year. 

On board the ‘Investigator,* the season of 1852 dragged 
heavily along; not even the indomitable courage of their Cap¬ 
tain or the noble spirit of officers and men could entirely resist 
the influence of a singularly cold foggy summer. Young ice 
began to form in July, and was eight inches thick, when on 
the 17th of September, a fresh gale from the S.S.E. might, 
have set the vessel free. When all hope of emancipation for 
that season was over, and with it the certainty that nine or ten 
months longer must elapse before the ship .could escape from 
'her present position, the future claimed from Captain M‘Clure 
his most anxious consideration. There was beibre them but 
a choice of dangers. To remain as they were was death. At 
their present rate of allowance, their supplies could hold out 
little more than a year; but were it even possible to have made 
them last longer, it was becoming evident that none would 
survive the continuous effects of unsatisfied hunger. In a 
more genial climate, life might probably have been maintained 
upon it, but the human frame requires a far larger supply, and 
more nutritious food, when exposed to severe cold, than in 
warmer regions. 

Captain M‘Clure decided upon dividing the ship’s company 
in the following spring. Those among the crew whose health 
was the strongest, and most likely to endure still further 
hardships, were to remain witii him by the ship; the others 
were to leave him. One party of from twenty to thirty was to 
accompany the first lieutenant, Mr. Haswcll, with sledges and 
as much food as they could carry (a relief party Jjeing sent 
forward to assist them), to Cape tSpencer, Beechy Island, where 
they depended on finding supplies of provisions. Should neither 
Melville Island nor Beechy Island afford them the assistance 
they required, their instructions were to push on, if possible, 
or Pond’s Bay, in. the hope of falling in with whalers to 
convey tidings to England of the ‘ Investigator,* and to ask for 
a ship with supplies to meet Captain M*Clure and the.men 
with him at Port Leopold in 1854. This was a service of no 
common danger: but it sunk into insi^ificance compared ^ith 
the desperate task allotted to the secoiffl lieutenant, Mr. Gurney 
.^ifKiwell, with Mr, Miertsching, the interpreter, and six of tlin 
-This was to reach the mouth of the Mackenzie Eiver, 
taking advantage on their way of the stores left at Prince of 
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Wales Island, and thence to strike for the nearest of the Hud¬ 
son’s 'Bay settlements, a distance of from 600 to 700 miles, 
depending solely on their guns for subsistence. Their pro¬ 
bable fate is told in the. mournful tidings and relics of Sir 
John Franklin and his party brought home by T)r. Rac. Lieu¬ 
tenant Crcsswell was to bear with him the same request as 
Lieutenant Haswcll for help to meet them next year at Port 
Leopold. These arrangements met with the entire concur¬ 
rence of all concerned ; and with the quiet resolution of English¬ 
men they prepared for a last struggle for life and deliverance. 

The second anniversary of the North-west Passage was 
kept as before, and Christmas was welcomed with gocKl cheer 
and a sort of grim festivity. Captain M‘Clure’s despatches 
continued to be written in the same cheerful hopeful spirit; 
but facts arc stubborn tilings, and as the winter advanced be 
tells of sickness, and alludes to hardships patiently endured, 
but not the less felt. One of the mates, Mr. Sainsbury, was 
gradually sinking in a decline; the health of the other, Mr. 
Wynni.itt, was completely shattered by continued privation 
and tension of the nervous system. The report of the medical 
officers of the ship proves that at this time many men on board 
were more or less affected by scurvy or other diseases. An officer i 
or sailor might be beard exhorting his comrade to put on a 
more cheerful couiitcuance, or not to speak in so dismal a tone, 
unconscious that the attenuated features of his friend reflected 
his own, and that his voice w'as but the echo of the sepulchral 
tones of another. 

On the 15tU of March the (officers and men about to leave 
the ship were put on full allowance to recruit their strength 
for travelling. How necessary this was, may be gathered from 
one illustration. An officer small ia stature, and of slight 
frame, gained thirty pounds in weight in three months from 
that time. The 1.3th of April was the day named for the 
dispersion of »the crew; preparations were going on, but the 
general state of mind was one more of apathy than’excitement. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon of the 6tli of April; Cap¬ 
tain M‘Clure and Mr. Haswell were walking on the floe; few 
people were on the deck, the greater part below, many in their 
berths. Captain M*Clure and Mr. Haswell observed a man 
running towards them; they fancied it one of their own pcopb 
pursued by a bear, and hastened to his help. As they came 
nearer, they perceived It was a stranger. As soon as his voice 
^could be heard, he panted out, ‘ Lieutenant Pim 1 ’ * Resolute! ’ 
‘Captain Kellettl’ The cry was raised on board; the only 
open hatchway was choked with people tumbling up from below; 
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an hurrah was attempted, but it was beyond that. In an hour 
or two, men might be seen standing or sitting in twos of thr^s, 
talking very quietly, almost solemnly. They were saved, t— 
they belonged once more tp a living worlds—but time was 
needed to convince them of their deliverance. From Lieutenant 
Fim, they learned that in September 1852, Captain Kellett 
had placed a depot of stores in Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island; but, not opening the cairn in which Captain M‘Clure*8 
record was deposited, he had nut discovered that document, left 
there in the preceding April. It was first found in October 
1853, when a party from the ‘Resolute’ ngain vidted Winter 
Harbour, with a further supply” of provisions. As soon as 
travelling was possible, Lieutenant Bedford Pirn was despatched, 
by Captain Kellett, to Mercy Bay, to ascertain if the * Inves- 

* tigator’ was still there,—a most toilsome and difficult journey. 
On the 7th of April, the day after Lieutenant Pirn’s arrival, 
M*Clure set out with him for Dcoly Island, Melville Island, 
where the ‘ Resolute ’ then lay. ^ Captain K^ett must describe 
his arrival there: — 

‘ At nine o’clock this day our look-out man made the signal for a 
party coming in from the westward ; all went out to meet them, and 
assist them in. A second party was then seen.. Dr. Domville was 
the first person I met. 1 cannot describe my feelings when lie told 
me that Captain M‘Clurc was among the next party. 1 was not 
long in reaching him and giving him many hearty shakes; no purer 
were ever given by two men in this world. M‘Clure looks well, but 
is very hungry. His description of Pirn’s making the Harbour of 
Mercy, w'oald have been a fine subject for the pen of Captain Marryat, 
were he alive.’ 

That the sick men might, as soon as possible, obtain more 
and better food, besides the immense importance of change of 
scene and companionship, Captain M‘Clure arranged, 4 >n leaving 
the ship, that on the 15th Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell should 
follow him,* with Mr. Wyngiatt, mate, Mr. Piers, assistant- 
surgeon, Mr, Miertsching, interpreter, and twenty-four petty 
officers and seamen, from the most sickly part of the crew. 

In that short interval two deaths occurr^, making three (the 
three first during their potracted voyage) withiq a v^nr- 
days. On the 2nd of May Captain Kellett speaks of tbmr 
arrival, ‘ bringing two men on their sledge,’ and of their haying 
‘ made an extraordinary passage, for men in their etote*’ ; He 
adds, ‘ the greater part of them are affected with ^arvy,,but all 

* rapidly improving.’ Everything that kindness or teujler^s 
could suggest, was done for them on Imrd the * Resolute * aqd 

* Intrepid? An officer qf pue of those sbipe described their 
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appearance as distressing, not so much from their extreme tliin^ - 
ness and the eilSects of bodily illness, as from the gaze of 
vacuity with which they wandered round the ship, looking as 
though they looked not, and scarcely noticing anything. 

Captains Kellett and McClure, desiring to forward, informa¬ 
tion to England, and to ensure its reaching Beechy Island whilst 
the sledging season lasted, directed Lieutenant Cresswell to 
proceed thither, and to ^deliver Commander M*Clure*s dc- 

* spatches to the commanding officer of the North Star,” who 

* would cause copies to be made of them, for. the information of 

* Sir Edward Belcher, and return the original, sealed, to Lieu- 

* tenant Cresswell, for conveyance to England.’ Mr. Boche, 
mate of the * Resolute,’ had charge of the party; Lieutenant 
Wynnintt accompanied Lieutenant Cresswell, as his state of 
health demanded an immediate return home. None of the others 
were sufficiently recovered to pursue their journey further, 
though Lieutenant Cresswell found it easy, even pleasurable, 
compared with the service he had just performed, of bringing 
so sickly and infirm u company from Mercy Bay to the ‘ Re¬ 
solute.’ He arrived at Bcechy Island on the 2nd of June^ 
Commander Pullen received him with the ^varmest welcome; 
the tidings were forwarded to Sir Edward Belcher, in Welling¬ 
ton Channel, and then came the question, how Lieutenant 
Cresswell could complete his mission, iu the event of no ship 
arriving from England. With some difficulty, he obtained from 
Commander Pullen permission to repair the eight ton * Mary ’ 
yacht, belonging formerly to Sir John Ross, and purcliased of 
him by Government, wliich was lying there, to cover in her deck, 
leaving room only for the steersman, and make her ready for 
the possibility of a voyage to England. Four men volunteered 
to accompany him, for more than four the little vessel could not 
carry provisions. He wrung from Captain Pullen an unwilling 
consent, that should no vessel arrive before the 20th of August, 
he might then take his departure. The venture was not needed, 
for on the 8th, Commander Inglefield in' the * Phoenix, ’ wi^th * 
the store ship * Breadalbane,’ appeared off Beechy Island. 

On board the ^ Phoenix ’ was the much-lamented Lieutenant 
Bisllot of the French navy. Very characteristic was his gr^- 
iiig to Lieutenant Cresswell: * To have accompUshed that which 
have done, I would gladly die.’ 

On the night, of the 2dth of August, a rapid run of the outer 
fioe from the Westward, placed both the 'Hioeoix’ and the 

* Breftdolbdne* ih imminent danger: the former, after a fearful 
hip, rose from it; not so the * Breadalbane/ which yielded to the 
^seure and gr^ually settled down beneath the ice, scarcely 
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aifording those on board time to escape. Fortunately her stores 
had been taken out before the catastrophe occurred. When the 
' Flieenix * arrived, Commander Pullen was gone to communi¬ 
cate with Sir Kelward Belcher, and as by the time he returned 
further delay would have risked the loss of that season. Captain 
Inglefield prepared for his voyage home. Lieutenant Gurney 
Xresswdl accompanied him, bearing the despatches of Captain 
^1‘Clure to the Admiralty. They landed at Tliurso in the ex¬ 
treme north of Scotland, and ihcnoc by coach and rail pursued 
their rapid journey to London, carefully preserving their secret, 
till at five a.m. on the morning of the 7th of October, they 
awakened Mr. Barrow to tell him that his father’s long-chc- 
rished hope had been fulfilled and the North-west Passage 
accomplished. 

But whilst the intelligence of Captain ^if'Clure’s success and 
safety w’as received with cntliusiasni in England, he himself was 
entering his fifth year in the ice.. Within a day or two after 
despatching Lieutenant Cresswell to Bcechy Island, Captain 
M‘Ciure returned to tlic ‘ Investigator ’; the surgeon of the 
‘ Resolute’ accompanied him, to examine into the health of the 
remaining oflScers and men. It had been arranged between 
Captain Kellett and Commander M'CIuro, tliat unless twenty 
able-bodied seamen volunteered to remain with him he could 
not continue in his ship. But tlic crew of the ‘ Investigator ’ 
had endured too much, to encounter of their own free will 
another winter; only four men volunteered to stay ; and Com¬ 
mander M‘Clnre and his men, leaving their ])ossessions and 
associations behihd them, looked their last look at tlic goed 
ship which had borne them through so many dangers, and pre¬ 
pared to accept the kindly woleome which awaited them in 
Captain Kellett’s vessels. It is said that after years of captivity, 
and whilst rejoicing in deliverance, the prisoner stglis as he 
jeaves his dungeon; can w'e be surprised, that it Tvas not without 
emotion, that these brave men, after all tlioy had suffered and 
effected, quitted the scene of so much endurance? The next 
spi^" a travelling party coming in sight of the ‘ Investigator,’ 
saw/llie ensign still dying at the peak,' but there was water in 
the hold and she was settling slowly down into her icy sepulchre. 

When the open season spi>roached, every exertion was made 
by Captain Kellett and Commander M‘Clintoek to carry the 
‘Resolute’ and ‘Intrepid’ to Becchy Island, but in vain. 
After, drifting in the pack for two months they were frozen in 
hard and fast. In accordance with orders from Sir Edward 
^NjidbGr,«thc ships were abandoned by their oflScers and crew 
15th, 1854, and with Commander M‘Clurc and the crew of 
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the ‘ Investigator * they pursued their way to Beechy Island. 
On the 24th of August, Sir Edward Belcher finally left the, 
‘Assistaheo’ and the ‘Pioneer’ firmly frozen in Wellington 
Channel, and in his gig with the other ships’ boats arrived the 
following day at Beechy Island. 

The season of 1854 having so far advanced without any 
vessel making its appearance from England, the officers and 
crew of the five different ships remaining in the ice, amounting^ 
with the officers and crew^of the ‘North Star,' to 263 persons, 
prepared to return in tliat vessel to' England. The ‘North 
Star,’ after the labour for two months of the crews of the three 
ships, had been cut out of the. ice, and reached the edge of the 
floe; by the 21st of August all was ready for departure, and 
the ‘North Star’ under weigh, when on the 26th, the ‘Phoenix,’ 
Captain Ingleficld, with the tender ‘ Talbot,’ was seen in the 
offing, and by her op])ortune .arrival gave space and comfort for 
the voyage home. 

A telegraph desj>atch from Cork, received at the Admiralty 
September 29 th, announced the arrival of the ‘Phoenix’ with 
Captain M‘Clurc and oUier officers on board, and that the 
‘ Talbot’ and ‘North Star’ wero following witli the remaining 
officers and men. Ca[)tain M‘Clurc was received at the 
Admiralty Avith the coiibideralion his services deserved. His 
post rank, accorded him tlie year before, was antedated to 
the earliest possible period after his discovery of the North¬ 
west Passage. Promotion Avas freely dealt out amongst the 
other officers. The gold medals of the Geographical Societies 
both of England and Fnincc have been since presented to 
Captain M‘Clure. Parliament has voted 10,000/. to him and 
his ship’s company, as the first to accomplish the North-west 
Pas^^^ge; 5000/. for Captain !M‘Clure hiiiiself, and the remainder 
to be divided between his officers and men. A recommen¬ 
dation h.'is also been received from the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to consider these claims, that medals 
should be given to all the officers and men, Avho have been 
engaged in these perilous services; and we trust that Sir 
Robert M‘Clure, as we ‘must noAv call him, will long continue 
to render that name an honour to the British navy in services 
of a more practical character tlian those he has performed in 
the bleak field of Arctic discovery. It would, however, b© 
wrong to underrate the value of these expediiions in keeping 
alive during peace tlie heroism and enterprise of the British navy. 
Several of those Avho took part in these voyages have already 
earned fresh distinction in the Baltic and Black Sea squadrons, 
among Avhona we particularly notice Captain Sherard Osborn, 
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whose brilliant aervlccs in the .Sea of AzofF have done incal¬ 
culable damage to the enemy. The navy may be proud of its 
achievements in the polar regions, but the nation will rejoice 
that it has se^n what Sir Edward Belcher terms the * last of 

* the Arctic voyages.* 

It fortunately does not fall within the scope of these remarks 
to enter upon any n^inute examination of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
literary or nautical pretensions: he relieves us from that duty 
by the admission that he ^ does not assert in these volumes any 
claim to the participation in the solution of the Northern 

* Passage to the Pacific,’ tlu>ugh the continuous frozen sea 
traced by the ofiScers imder Sir £. Belcher's command, proves 
the existence of a water communication through Wellington 
Channel, round Parry Islands to the position obtained by Captain 
McClure. But wc must express our regret that these volumes, 
bearing the pompous title of * the Last of the Arctic Voyages,’ 
and published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty with unusual typographical magnificence, should 
have so little claim on the public attention. They are written 
in a style which is at once vulgar, querulous, and incorrect; they 
add nothing to the annals of Ai'ctic discovery ; and they esta¬ 
blish nothing beyond the utter unfitness of their atithor fur the 
task he undertook. Even in his instructions to the ofilcers sent 
on sledge-parties, which ought to have been drawn up with the 
greatest precision, as the lives of human beings depended on 
them, we find Sir E. Belcher addressing this strange exhortation 
to Commander Richards: — 

*It is needless for me to exhort you or Lieutenant Osborn to do 

* anything but retUTm securely, and without allowing your own high 
feeling to be the standard by which those who labour under you are 
to be urged forward.’ (VoL ii. p. 43.) 

Happily these^ gallant ofiScers did return securely, and conse¬ 
quently did' not obey the injunction of their sapient commander. 
Hhs langut^e in every page of this narrative is equally absurd 
and unintelligible; and it is unfortunate that whilst no full or 
authentic account has yet. been published of Sir ‘ Robert 
McClure’s remarkable voyage, Sir Edward Beldier should huve 
been allowed to obtrude on the public this cltunsy narrative of 
bis own proceedings. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Bibliothegue Contemporame. 2® Serie. De 
Stendhal. CEavres completes. Paris: 1854-55. En 
veate. . , 

2. Vies de Haydn, et Mozart, et de Meiastase. Nouvcllc 5di- 
tipn. 1 Yol. 

3. Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Noovellc edition^ enti^re* 
meat revue. 1 vol. 

4. Rome, Naples, et Florence, Kouvelle edition. Preface 
in^dite. 1 voL 

5. De VAmour, Seule edition complete. Augmentee de 

Pi'^faccs et de Fragments entierement inedits. 1 toL 

6. Vie de Rossini, Nouvelle edition, entidrement revue. 
1 vol. 

7. Racine et Shakespeare:’Etudes sur Le Romantisme, Nou- 
vclle edition, entidrement revue et augmentee d*un grand 
nombre de Fragments inedits. 1 vol. 

8. Promenades dans Rome, Nouvelle edition. 2 vols. 

9. Memoircs dtun Touriste. Preface et la plus grande Partie 
d’un Volume inedite. .2 vols. 

10. Le Rouge et Le Noir. Chronique du XIX^ Suele. Nou- 
velle edition. 1 vol. 

11. La Chartreuse de Parme, Nouvelle Edition, entierement 
revue. 1 vol. 

12. Romans et Nouvelles. Precedes d’une Notice sur Dc Stend¬ 
hal, par M. B. Colomb. 1 voL 

13. Correspondance Inedite. Preced4e dune Introduction, par 
Prosper Merihee, de I’Acad^mie Fran^oisej ornee d’un 
beau Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

^HE literary career of Henri Beyle, who’wrote under the 
•*" pseudonyine of M. De Stendhal, deserves to be com¬ 
memorated, if only as a curious illustration of the caprice 
of cnticism; or it may well be cited in proof of tlie occa¬ 
sional readiness of contemporaries to forestall the judgmeut 
of posterity, when there is no longer a living and sentient 
object for their jealousy. His habits were simple, his tastes 
were of a nature to' be easily and cheaply gratified, and his 
pecuniary wants were consequently of the most modest desmp- 
tion. He would have been content, he tells us, to rub on with 
4000 francs a year at Paris; he would have thought himself rich 
with 6000; in an autobiographical sketch he says, ‘ The 
* only thing 1 see clearly is, that for twenty years my ideal has 
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‘ been to live at Paris in a fourth story, writing a drama or a 
' novel.* This ideal was never realised, because the booksellers 
and theatrical managers would not,. or could not, bid high 
enough for dramas or novels from his pen; and he was eventu^ 
ally compelled to accept the consulship at Civita Vecchia, where 
the closing period of his life was shortened by the diseases of 
the climate, as well as embittered by disappointment and ennui. 
There occurred, indeed, one striking exception to this general 
indifference. In the * Revue Parisienne * of September 23rd, 
1840, appeared' a long and carefully written article, entitled an 
‘ Etude sur H. Beyle,’ by Balzac, in which ' La Chartreuse dc 

* Parme * was declared to be a masterpiece, and its author was 
described as one of the finest observers and most original 
writers of the age. But although elaborately reasoned out, 
and largely supported by analysis and quotation, this honourable 
outburst of enthusiasm was commonly regarded as an extrava¬ 
gance into which Balzac had been huiTicd by an exaggeration 
of generosity towards a fancied rival; and Beyle’s courteous 
letter of acknowledgment conhiins the follow'ing sentence, show¬ 
ing how little disposed he was to overestimate liis position or 
his hopes:—* This astounding article, such as no writer e\er 

* before received from another, I have read, I now venture to 
‘ own to you, with bursts of laughter. Every time I came to a 

* eulogium a little exalted, and I encountered such at every 

* step, I saw the expression of my friends’ faces at reading it’ 

Could he wake from the dead and see his friends’ faces now, his 
characteristic smile of irony, rather than loud laughter, would 
be the form in which his feelings might be most appropriately 
expressed; for those friends have not w’aited till 1880, tl»e 
earliest era at which he expected to be read; they have barely 
exceeded the time prescribed by Horace — nonumque prematitr 
in annum —for testing the soundness of a work. Beyle died in 
1842, and few beyond the very limited circle of his intimates 
then seemed aware that a chosen spirit had departed, or that a well 
of valuable thought and a fountain of exquisite sensibility had 
been dried up. One solitary garland of immortelles was flung upon 
his'grave. An essay on his life and character, by M. Auguste 
Bussiiire, appeared in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes* for Jan¬ 
uary, 1843; but the first paragraph was an avowal of the 
hazardous character oS the attempt: — 

* We approach a task which' is at the same time both 

* embarrassing and seducing, fhat of appreciating a man of 
‘ talent whose upright character and original qualities seemed 
‘ promise a greater extent of influence than he has exercised 

* on his contemporaries. We shaJU: encotmter in this mind and 
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* in this charac^ odd specialities, strange anomalies, contradic- 

* tions which will explain how, after having been more vaunted 

* than read, more read than relished, more decried than judged, 
‘ more cited than known, he has lived, if the expression may be 

* used, in a sort of clandestine celebrity, to die aA obscure and 
‘ unmarked death. Contera[)orary literature, it must be owned, 
/ has found before the tomb of one of its most distinguished 

* cultivators, only silence, or words worse than silence. M. Beyle 

* dead, all has been said for him. His remains have not seen 
‘ tlieir funeral attendance swelled by those regrets which delight 
' in display, and which come to seek under the folds of the 

* pall a reflexion of the lustre shed by the living.* 

A noble English poet, after an ordinary night’s sleep, awoke 
and found himself famous. Beyle must have slumbered thirteen 
years, dating from the commencement of bis last long sleep, 
before he could have calculated on a similar surprise on waking. 
But his hour has come at last, and come sooner than he an¬ 
ticipated. We have now (1855) before us popular and cheap 
editions of almost all his books (thirteen volumes), in addition to 
two closely printed volumes of correspondence, and three volumes 
of novels from his unpublished IMS., bearing striking evidence 
to the assiduity with which every scrap of his composition has 
been hunted up. We have, moreover, a somewhat embarrassing 
superfluity of biographical notices from surviving friends, who, 
whatever their amount of agreement with Balzac in 1840, have 
no objection to respond to the popular demand for Beyle testimo¬ 
nials in 1855. Prefixed to the * Correspondence ’ is a condensed 
and pithy series of clever, polislied, higlily illustrative, and by 
no means enthusiastic, notes and reminiscences by M. Merimee. 
]\I. Saintc-Beuve has devoted two paj)ers, distinguished by 
Lis wonted refinement and penetration, to Stendhal, in the 

* Causeries du Lundi.* An extremely interesting biographical 
notice, drawn up by M. Colomb, Beyle’s most attached friend 
and testamentary executor, from private papers and other au¬ 
thentic sources of information, is prefixed to the ‘ Romans et 
‘ Noiivelles;’ and by way of preface or introduction to the 

* Cliartreuse de Parme,’ the publishers have judiciously reprinted 
the long-neglected dUge of Balzac. As if to complicate the 
problem, Beyle’s critics and biographers announce and claim 
him as * eminently French,’ although he systematically ridiculed 
the vanity of his countrymen, reviled their taste,' disliked the 
greater part of their litemture, and, deliberately repudiating 
hts country as * le plus vilain pays 'dii nionde que les nigauds 
‘ aj^pellent la belle France,’ directed himself to be designated as 
Milanese on his tombstone. Here is enough, and more than 
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enough^ to justify us in devoting our best attention to the social 
and intellectual phenomenon thus presented,-^to say nothing 
of the interest we naturally take in the reputation of tax author 
who, in straitened circumstances, ordered the complete Collec¬ 
tion oi * 7non iher* Edinbuigh Beview, and appealed to its 
extended circulation as an unanswerable proof that the English 
are more reasonable in politics than the French. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was bom at Grenoble, on the 23rd of 
Japioary, 1783, of a family which, without l^ing noble, was 
classed and lived familiarly with the provincial aristocracy. 
One of his earliest preceptors was a priest, who appears to have 
sadly misunderstood and mismanaged his pupil. * Beyle,’ says 
M. Merimde, * w'as wont to relate with bitterness, after forty 
< years, that one day, having torn his coat whilst at play, the 

* Abbe entrusted with his education reprimanded him severely 

* for this misdeed before his comrades, and told him he was a 

* disgrace to reli^on and to his family. We laughed when he 
' narrated this incident; but he saw in it simply an act of 
‘ priestly tyranny and a horrible injustice, where there was 

* nothing to laugh at, and he felt as acutely as on the day of 
‘ its occurrence the wound inflicted on his self-love.* It was one 
of his aphorisms that our parents and our masters are our natural 
enemies when we enter the world; the simple matter of fact 
being, that his own character, tendencies, and aspirations had 
been invariably opposed to the plans, wishes, and modes of 
thinking of his family. They were clearly wrong in cndi^vout- 
ing to force him into uncongenial paths of study ; nor was he 
likely to be cured of his inborn vdlfulness, or his morbid j^en- 
sibility, by harsh treatment. On the establishment of the Ecolc 
Centrale, in 1795, they had no alternative but to send him 
there; and such was his quickness or diligence, that when the 
day arrived for the examinations in ' grammairc gdndralc,* not 
one of the pupils could compete with him, and he received ail 
the prizes that had .been proposed. 

During the four following years be sustained his reputation; 
by carrying off all the first prizes in all the courses that he 
attended; and at thp end of that time, in 1798, he concen¬ 
trated hie iner^es on mathematics for (according to M. 
Colomb) the strange reason that he had a horror of hypocrisy, 
and rightly judged that in mathematics it was impossible. A 
more int^gible and m<^6 likely motive was his laudable am¬ 
bition to be admitted into the Polytechnic School, for which he 
was, nbout to become a candidate after much aniootis prepara- 
tiw^’ben a sudden ohaege took place in his prospects; and 
^^|bd lum in 1800, at the ^ of asventeen, a supc^nmmry 
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in the ministry of war. He was indebted for this employment 
to the Darn family^ whieh was distantly related to nis own; 
and when, early in the same year, the two brothers Darn were 
despatched to Italy on public duty of an administrative kind, 
they invited Beyle to rejoin them there on the eftiance of some 
fitting occupation for him taming up. He made the journey 
from Geneva to Milan on horseback, following So close on the 
traces of the invading army, that he had to run the gauntlet 
before the fort of Bard, which, overlooked from its insignifi¬ 
cance, had wcllnigh frustrated the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 
early campaigns at starting. Our young adventurer entered 
Milan nt the beginning of June, 1800; and, on the 14th of the 
same month, had the good fortune to be present, as an amateur, 
at the battle of Marengo. An armistice having been signed 
the next day, he took advantage of it to visit, in company with 
a son of General Melas, the Boromcan Isles and the other 
remarkable objects in the vicinity. Hurried away, we sup¬ 
pose, by the military spirit which animated all around him, 
Beyle entered a regiment of dragoons as quartermaster; and, 
in the course of a month, received a commission as sub-lieu* 
tenant. He served for about half a year as aide-de-camp to 
General Michaud, and received the most flattering certificate of 
courage and conduct; but before the expiration of a year (on 
September 17 th, 1801) he was ordered to rejoin his regiment, * 
then in garrison at Savigliano, in Piedmont, in consequence of 
a regulation forbidding any officer under the rank of lieutenant 
to be employed as aide-de-camp. 

His life in a piuvincial town differed widely from tliat of the 
brilliant staff-officer, which, divided between Brescia and Ber¬ 
gamo, with frequent excursions to Milan and the Isles, and 
tliickly sown, says his biographer, with various and romantic 
sensations, realised his conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon 
the treaty of Amiens afibrded him an honoarable pretext for 
(quitting an inactive and unexciting course of life in the army, he 
flung up his commission very much to the disgust of his patrons, 
and went to reside with his parents at Grenoble. Of course 
tins experiment failed, but he made himself sufficiently disagree¬ 
able to extort an allowance of 150 francs a month fron^ lus ffitber 
with leave to’live at Paris, .where, in June, 1807, he took up his 
elevated abode (ou cinquieme) in the Rpe d’Ai^villiers, and 
without seeking for introtluotions or aiming at immedufte dis¬ 
tinction, calmly and resolutely set about educating himself, 
anew. Montesquieu, Montaigne, Oabanis, Destutt ae Tracy, 
Say, J. J. Rousseau, were his favourite authors. He also 
made a careful study of Alfieri’s tragedies; and out of his five 
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francs a day he contriyed to pay masters iot Englbh and 
fencing. He got on tolerably well in English, althpugh his 
instructor was an Irishman with a touch of the .broguebut 
his skill with the foil was of so equivocal a description, that 
ReBouvier,. thet director of the. Salle Fabien, is reported to 
have given Mm nearly the same advice which was addressed to 
a British peer by a celebrated French fencing, master, when his 
lordship was settling account with him at the conclusion of a 
long series of lessons at a napoleon per hour: * MUord, je vous 
' conseille d4cid4inent d*abandonner les armes.’ 

Beyle’s figure was ill adapted for active exercises; but his 
nerves, which grew tremulous at the slightest touch of emo¬ 
tion, were firm as steel in the presence of digger; his eye was 
good, and he attained to such proficiency with the pistol as to be 
able once, when anxious to display his skU],,to bring down a 
bird upon the wing at forty yards’ distance. The reputation 
thus acquired (perhaps by a happy accident) was for from 
useless for a man of his character, who was then daily liable to 
be called to account for the indiscreet indulgence of his pecu¬ 
liar humour. Towards the conclusion of his career he writes: 

‘ I ought to have been killed a dozen times for epigrams or 
* 7nots piquants that cannot be forgotten; and yet 1 have re- 
‘ ceived only three wounds,— two of which are of little conse- 
^*quence, those in the hand and the left foot.’ One of his 
maxims was, to catch at the first occasion for a duel on enter¬ 
ing life; and his receipt for a first duel, which he pronounced 
infallible, runs thus; ‘Whilst your adversary is taking his 
‘ aim, look at a tree, and begin counting the leaves. Qne pre- 
‘ occupation will distract from another of a graver kind. 
‘Whilst taking aim yourself,’*recite two Latin verses; tbls 
‘ will prevent you from firing too quickly, and neutralise that ^ 
^ five per cent of emotion which has sent so many balls twenty 
‘ feet above the mark.’ 

About this time (1803), Beyle formed the curious project of 
writing a comedy, in one act and in prose, to confute the 
critical canons of the ^celebrated Geofiroy. It was to be called 
‘QiicUe Horreurl Ou I'ami du despoiisme pervertisseur de 
‘ropinion pttbliqp]i|/ He worked at it, from time to tibie^ 
for ten or tw^clYe years; and then definitively abandoned it 
In 1805 he reaewfd the experiment of domemc lii^-at Gre¬ 
noble, which this time’ wm 'curiously and characteristically 
interrupted. . He fell in love ^th an actress; , and, on her 
leav^ Grenoble on a profe^onal engagement for Marseille?, 
bj^J^tended a sudden inclination for comme^, and became 
to a Marseilles firm of dealers’in colonfiti p^uce, with 
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whom he remained a year, when the lady married a rich 
llussian magnate, and Beyle returned to Paris. Having con¬ 
tracted a fixed tnste for intellectual pursuits, he was with diffi¬ 
culty persuaded by his friends, the Darus, to attach himself 
once more to their fortunes. He complied, however, and re¬ 
joined them in Germany, where he was present, as a non- 
combatant, at the battle of Jena and witnessed the triumphant 
entry of Napoleon into Berlin in 1806. A few days after 
this event, Count Darn (the father) procured for Beyle the 
j)l:ice of iniendavt of the domains of the Emperor in Bruns¬ 
wick, which he held two years, profiting by his residence in 
the Duchy to study the German language and philosophy. 
Here, again, he gave signal proof of both moral and physical 
courage. He put down an insurrection in a town, the garrison 
of which had just quitted it, by the bold exj)edient of .arming 
the invalid soldiers left behind in a hospital, and suddenly leading 
them against the crowd. An instance of his energy as an 
administrator is thus related by ^1. IMcrimee; — 

‘ According to his wonted mode of showing himsedf worse than he 
wa:-, he aflected to despise the enthusiasm that made the men of his 
epoch do such great things. “ We had the sacred fire,” he observed, 
*• and I among the rest, though unworthy. I liad been sent to 
“ Ib umwick, to levy aji extraordinary contribution of five millions. 
“ I raised seven millions, and 1 narrowly escaped being torn iu pieces 
“ by ihe populace, who were exasperated at the excess of my zeal. 
“ Ti)C Emperor inquired the name of the auditor who had so acted, 
“ and said ‘ C’est bien,”” 

It would have been difficult to discover another auditor 
similarly circumstanced, who would have refrained from put¬ 
ting into his own pocket one, at least, of the two extra 
millions; and it is far from clear that the Emperor would 
have trusted or respected him less on that t^ccount, so long 
as the imperial demands were fully answered. Napoleon 
commonly knew to a fraction the amount of the illicit gains 
(if his functionaries, as the famous contractor Ouvrard dis¬ 
covered to his cost. This man was once foolish enough to 
bet that IMaclemoiselle Gcoigcs would sup with him instead 
of keeping her known engagement to sup, on. a specified 
night, at the Tuileries. He overcame her scruples by a bribe 
of 200,000 francs, and won his wager. The day following, 
he was ordered to attend the Emperor, and was thus quietly 
•addressed;—* M. Ouvrard, you have gained five millions by 
‘ your contracts for the supply of the army in Spain: you 
‘ will pay two into tlie imperial Treasary without delay.’ 
This state of things and tone of feeling must be kept iu mind 
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in appreciating a naan like Beyle, who, after dealing with 
n^lioDs in times of commotion and confusion, died in exile 
because he could never muster capital enough to secure an 
annuity of 16(^. a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he was attached to the OTand army 
during the invasion of Bussia, and had his full share of the 
glories, dangers, and privations of the retreat He was among 
flie few, says M. M^rimee, who, on tliis trying occasion, never 
forfeited the respect of others. One day, not far from the 
Beresina, Beyle presented himse^, shaved and cmrefully dressed, 
before his chief: ‘ You have shaved as usual, I see,’ observed 
M. Daru; * you are a brave man (kb homme de cttKr).’ In a 
letter from Moscow he luis given one of the niost graphic and 
picturesque accounts we are acquainted with of the fire. It 
concludes thus: — 


‘ Wc left the city liglited up by the finest conflagration in the world, 
forming an immense pyramid, which, like the prayers of the faithful, 
had its base on earth and its summit in heaven. The moon appeared 
above this atmosphere of flame and smoke. It was an imposing spec¬ 
tacle, but one ought to have been ah>ne, nr surrounded by men of 
min d, to enjoy it. That whicli has spoilt the Hussian campaign for 
me, is to have made it with people who would have commonplaced 
the Coliseunv and the Hay of Naples.’ 


He said he had not suffered so very much from hunger during 
the retreat, but found it impossible to recall to memory how he 
had procured food, or what he had eaten, with the exception of 
a lump of tallow, for which he had paid twenty francs, and 
which he always recollected with delight. Before setting out 
ou this expedition he deemed it prudent to take especial pre¬ 
cautions against the want of ready money. His sister replaced 
all the buttons of a surtout by gold pieces of twenty and forty 
francs, covered ^ith cloth. On his return she asked if this 
exi^ient h^ answered. lie had never once thought of it 
sin^ his departure. By dint of taxing his memory, he recalled 
a vague impression of having given the old surtout to the waiter 
bf an bn Wilha, with the gold buttons sewed up as at 
Paris. Tins ipioicbnt, observes M. Colomb, is truly illustrarive, 
for Beyle wuf exeessivdy givea to precaution, wiilmut a parallel 
for forgetfume8e,/nd reckless to the last decree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining fortunes of Napoleon, 
and did good service in the crisis of 1814 ; but he was destined 
,. 9 ever to enjoy the reward of his devbtion; and when the crash 
5^*’, he bore his ruin with so philosopbicd an air, that many 
euper^ial observers openly accused him of ingratitude and 
te%iveisation. The best answer to such charges was his rc- 
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fiisal to apply or lay himself out for office under the restored 
monarchy, although a fair opening was managed for him by 
his friends. 

In August, 1814, he left Paris for Milan, where he resided 
till 1821, witb the exception of visits to Paris and London in 

1817. At Milan he enjoyed in jierfection the precise kind of 
life which suited him. The opera was a never-failing source of 
enjoyment; and there was no department of the fine arts from 
which he could not draw both instruction and amusement at 
will. The cosmopolite character of his taste may be inferred 
from .the manner m which he speaks in a letter, dated October, 

1818, of Vigano, the composer of ballets:— 

‘ Every man who has an immense success in his own country is 
remarkable in the eyes of a philosopher. Vigani), I repeat, has 
had this success. For examphs 4000 francs a year has been usually 
paid to the composers of ballets; he has 44,000 for 1819. A 
Parisian will exclaim, Fi, rhorreur ! He may speak in g<»od faith; 
only 1 shall add aside, so much tlie worse for him. If Vigano dis¬ 
covers tlic art of writing gestures and groups, I maintain, that in 
I860, he will he more spoken of than Madame de Stael. Therefore, 

I have a right to call him a great man, or at least, a very remarkable 
man, and superior, like Rossini or Canova, to all that you have at 
Paris in the fine'arts or literature.’ 

In another letter, in’ which he repeats and justifies this 
opinion, he says, * I pass my evenings witli Rossini and Monti: 

* all things considered, I j)refer extraordinary men to ordinary 
‘ 6nes.’ Amongst the extmordinary men with whom he asso¬ 
ciated on familiar terras at Milan was Lord Byron, who thus 
alludes to the circumstance in a letter to Beyle ip 18213: —' You 
‘ have done me too much honour by what you have been so 
' good as to say of me in your work; but that which has caused 
‘ me as much pleasure as the praise is to learn at last (by acci- 

' dent) that I am indebted for it to one whose esteem I was * 

* really ambitious to obtain. Su many changes have taken 
' place since this epoch in our jViilan circle, that I hardly dare 

* revive the memory of it. Death, exile, and Austrian prisons, 

‘ have separated those we loved. Poor Pellico I I hope that in 

* his cruel solitude ,his Muse consoles him sometimes, to chami 

* us once again when her poet shall bie restored again with her- 

* self to liberty.’ 

Beyle’s account of their introduction and dinner with Monti is 
quoted in Moore’s * Life of Byron.’ la March, 1818, he writes 
thus to a friend who was anxious that lie should become a 
candidate for office: — 

‘ Without hating any one, I have always l^n exquisitely abhorred 
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by half of my official relations, &c. &c. To conclude, I like Italy. 
I pass from seven o’clock to midnight every evening in listening to 
music; .the climate does the rest. Do you know that during the la-st 
six weeks we have been at 14® of Reaumur? Do you know that 
at Venice one lives like a gentleman for nine lire a day, and that 
the Venetian lira is fifty centimes. 1 shall live a year or two longer 
at Milan, then as much at Venice, and then, in 1821, pressed by 
misfortune, I shall go to Cularo; I shall sell the apartment, for 
which I was offered 10,000 francs this year, and I shall try my 
fortune at Paris.’ 

By a strange coincidence of untoward events, which could 
not have been so much as guessed when this plan of life was 
sketched, he was eventually compelled to adhere to it. His 
father died in the course of the following year (June, 1819), 
and left him less than half of the 100,000 francs on which he 
had calculated; and in July 1820 he writes to announce ‘ tiie 
‘ greatest misfortune that could hn]>pcn to him,’— ‘ the hardest 

* blow he had ever received in his life.’ A report had got 
about, and was generally credited at Milan, that he was a secret 
agent of the French (government. ‘ It has been circulating 

* for six months. I observed that many persons tried to avoid 
saluting me: I cared little about this, wlicn the kind Plana 

* wrote me the letter which I enclose. I am not angry with 
‘ him; yet here is a terrible blow. For, after all, what is tliis 
'Frenchman doing here? Milanese simplicity will never be 
‘ able to comprehend my philosophic life, and that I live here, 

* on five thousand francs, better than at Paris on twelve thou- 
' sand.’ He had partly himself to blame for this disagreeable 
position; for he was fond of mystifying people by playing 
tricks with his name, or by adopting odd names and signatures, 
as w'ell as by giving counterfeit, shifting, and contradictory 
descriptions of his birth, rank, and profession. 

, ' When,’ says Mf Colomb, ‘be had to give hi.s addreSs to a tailor 

or bootmaker, it was rarely that he gave his real num>;. Tlii.s led to 
quid pro quos which amused him. Thus, he was inquired for by 
turns under the names of Bel, Beil, Bell, Lcbcl, &c. As to his pro> 
fession, it depended on the caprice of the moment. At Milan he gaive 
himself out for a superior officer of dragoons who bad obtained his 
discliarge in 1814, and son of a general of ariillery. All these little 
inventions were but jokes; he never derived any advantage from 
them beyond a little amusement.* 

This excuse might have been partially admissible if, in the 
aristocratic society of Milan, he had given himself out for an 
ex-corporal and the son of a tailor; but the assumption of a 
superior grade and higher birth savours strongly, of a censurable 
amount of petty vanity; and such tricks were the height of 
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folly in a town like Milan, where both the governing and the 
governed were naturally prone to suspect treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course to pursue, the 
police settled the matter by summarily ordering him to leave 
the Austrian territory, upon the gratuitpus supposition that he 
was affiliated to the sect of Carbonari. From 1821 to 1830, 
he resided at Paris, where he was an established member of the 
circles which comprised the leading notabilities of the period, 
male and female, political, social, literary, and artistical. 

‘ It is from this epoch,’ says M. Colomb, ‘that his reputation as 
homme (Tesprity and conteur agreahle (both these terms are untrans¬ 
latable) dates. Society listened with pleasure—with a sustained 
interest—to that multitude of anecdotes which his vast memory and 
his lively imagination produced under a graceful, coloured, original 
form. People recognised in the narrator the man nrho had studied 
and seen much, and observed w'ith acuteness. Across the profound 
changes undergone by the salon life since 1789, he recalled attention, 
in a limited degree, to the taste which reigned at that time amongst 
those who guided it ; he succeeded in generalising the conversation, 
— a dilKcnlt and almost disused thing in our days, when, if three 
people are gathered together, there are two conversations proceeding 
simultaneously without any connexion j ^Yhen roitfs resCmble public 
places open to all comers, and where about as much esprit is con¬ 
sumed as at a costume ball, composed of persons who see each other 
for the first time. Beyle’s agreeability frequently enabled him to 
triumph over all the dissolvents whicli tend to destroy French 
society.’ 

And a very great triumph it was, if wc consider the period and 
the angry passions which then divided the company th.at he 
thus contrived to amalgamate by the introduction of well- 
(diosen topics, by his felicitous mode of treating them, by his 
varied knowdedge, his lively fancy, and his tact. The reason 
why” jM. Colomb is obliged to go back to a period antecedent to 
1789 for his model of drawing-room life, is, that the French 
thenceforth ceased to be the gay, laughing, pleasure-seeking 
nation of which we have read or heard tramtionally. Serious 
practical politics are a sad drawback to lively and clever conver¬ 
sation, not merely because any dull fellow can bawd out the 
commonplaces of his party, but because the easy interchange 
of mind is impeded, and our thoughts are constantly reverting, 
in our oAvn despite, to the absorbing and beaten questions of the 
hour. But the buoyant spirits and clastic energies of ‘a rising 
generation cannot be kept down. The struggle of a new school 
of authors or artists with a declining or superannuated one, 
affords ample scope for the display of wit, taste, and acquire¬ 
ment; and the contest between classicism and romanticism, 
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which raged furiously during the last years of the Bestoratioiiy 
was admirably adapted to the genius of a Beyle. 

There can hardly be a fairer test of the position held by a 
man in. his own countr/ than the contemporary impression of 
an enlightened rorcigner. In her * France in 1829—1830,* Lady 
Morgan describes ‘the*brilliant Beyle* as the central figure of 
a group of notabilities at her hotel; and his nom de guerre 
figures thus with her ladyship’s name in one of Viennet’s ver¬ 
sified epistles:— 

‘ Stendhal, Morgan, Schlegel,—nc vous effrayez pas, 

Muses, ce sont des noms fameux dans nos climnts, 

Chefs de la Propagande, ardens missiunaires, 

Farlant de Eomantique, et prechant ses mysteres.’ 

It is elsewhere recorded of him, that, besides talking well 
himself, he contributed largely to the social pleasures of the 
circles in which he mixed, by leading others to talk, and by 
bringing i>ersons of congenial minds togetlier. 

‘ A party of eight or ten agreeable persons,’ he writes, * wdiere the 
conversation is gay and anecdotic, and where Aveak punch is handed 
ronnd at half-past twelve, is the place in the world w'hcre I enjoy 
myself most. There, in my clement, I infinitely prefer hearing otiiers 
talk to talking myself. I readily sink back into the silence of hap¬ 
piness ; and if 1 talk, it is only to pay my ticket of admission. ’ 

He named half-past twelve at night because the steady, 
regular, formal people arc wont to retire before that time, and 
the field is pretty sure to be left free to those who live for 
intellectual intercourse, and love it for its own sake, instead 
of hurrying to crowd after crowd to proclaim their importance, 
gratify their vanity, or parade their tiresomeness. He insisted on 
anecdotes, facts, and incidents, in contradistinction to the vague, 
the declamatory, |ind the abstract style of conversaiion,—that 
trick of pbraseniaking, as he termed it, which (in common with 
Byron) he detected and detested in ‘ Corinne.’ Madame 
Pasta happening lo say one evening of love, ‘ C’est une tiule 
‘ qui V 008 tombe 8ur la tfite; ’ ‘ Add,’ said Beyle', “ comme vous 
“ passez dans la vie,” and then you will speak like Madame de 
‘ Stael, and pccqde will my attention to your remark.’ 

In an existence like Beyle’s, as in a il^mbrandt picture, the 
bright parts stand out in broad contrast to the surrounding 
intensity of sliade — 

‘ Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow; 

Hearts that vibrate Sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the detest notes of woe.* 
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* My sensibility,’ he writes shortly before -his death, ‘has 

* become too acute. What does but graze others, wounds me 
‘ to the quick. Such was I in 1799; such I am still in 1840. 
‘ But I have learnt to hide all this under iron^ imperceptible 

* to the common herd.’ We suspect that this sensibility some¬ 
what resembled that of Rousseau, who, whilst laying down rules 
for the education of children in ‘ Ernile,’ suffered his own off-- 
spring to be brought up at a foundling hospital; or that of Sterne, 
who, it is alleged, neglected a dying mother to indulge in pathos 
over a dead donkey. In the midst of his social triumphs, Beyle 
more than once meditated suicide; and on one occasion, in 
1828, he appears to have been driven to despair by the remiss¬ 
ness of an English publisher, who had omitted to pay him for 
some articles which he had contributed to a London magazine. 
Under tliese circumstances, we can hardly wonder that the 
prospect of an independence induced him to accept the consul¬ 
ship of Trieste, which was obtained for him in September 1830 
by the friends who had thriven on the revolution of July. 
They have been censured for not doing more for him; but it 
should be remembered that a party is a combination of persons 
who unite their talents and resources upon an understanding 
that, in case of success, the power and patronage thereby ac¬ 
quired shall be shared amongst them. Tl>cre is nothing neces¬ 
sarily wrong in such a league, because those forming it may 
fairly cliiim credit for confidence in one another’s honesty and 
cajmeity as "well as for having fixed principles of policy to carry 
out; and the leaders have no right to gratify their private 
feelings at the expense of their supporters. Now Beyle took 
no ])art in the proceedings which resulted in the temporary 
csiablislimeut of. the Orleans dynasty upon the throne. He 
had encountered no danger, and was entitled to no reward. 
Nay, he had just before been in confidential communication 
with the Polignac ministry' on the delicate subject of the 
Roman Conclave. He hud made himself extremely useful, 
and was naturally looking forward to his reward from them. 
So far as his influence went, it had been exerted to depreciate 
and discourage the exertions of the Liberal party. ‘ France,’ 
he had said some time before, ‘ is on the high road to happiness. 

* If they try to make her take the short cuts, they will upset 
‘ the coach.’ The remark was prophetic, and does credit to has 
penetration. 

He was supremely miserable at Trieste, and, fortunately for 
him, Prince Metternich refused to sanction the appointment; 
so he was transferred to Civita Yccchia, which was an improve- 
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mcnt, ns admitting of frequent excursions to Home. But his 
letters are as full as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

* What a perspective^ he exclaims, ‘ not to see the intellectual 
people of Paris more than two or three times before 1 die! I was 
at a charming ^nner yesterday, the finest place in the neighbour¬ 
hood, trees, a fresh breeze, and thirty-three guests, who felt honoured 
by the presence of a consul; but not an idea, not a touch of depth or 
refinement. Am I destined to die surrounded by betes? It looks 
very like it. I am sought after; I enjoy some consideration ; I have 
the best slice of a fish weighing fourteen pounds, the best of its kind. 
I had an excellent horse, which did the five miles and a half in three 
quarters of an hour, yet I am perishing of epnui. How many cold 
characters, how many geometricians, would be happy, or, at least, 
tranquil and satisfied, in iny place! But my soul is a fire, which 
dies out if it does not fiame up. I require three or four cubic feet of 
new ideas per day, as a steam-boat retiuires coal.’ 

The utmost indulgence he could obhun was leave of absence, 
])urchased by the sacrifice of Imlf his salary, from 18.36 to 1839. 
In 1838 he came to London, and (according to ^1. Goloinli) 
.struck up a passing intimacy with Theodore Hook at tlio Athc- 
nseum Club. In Marcli, 1839, on the retirement of 
from the Presidency of the Council and the Ministry of Foreign 
Aflairs, Beyle reluctantly resumed his olficial duties at Civita 
Vcechia. Ills health began to break, and he returned to Paris 
for medical advice in 1841. On the 22nd of March, 1842, he 
was struck with apoplexy in the Rue Neuve dcs Capucines, 
close to the door of the Foreign Office. lie was carried to his 
lodging in the Rue Xeuve dcs Petits Ciiuinps, where he expired 
at two o’clock the next morning, without having uttered a 
word, and apparently without pain, ia the sixtieth year of his 
age. He was buried in the Cemetery of Montmartre (du 
Nord), and the following inscription was placed by his own 
express directions upon his monument: ‘ Arrigo Reylc, ^lilaii- 
‘ esc, Scrisse, Amu, Visse. Ann. 69. 2. Mori 2. 23. JNIarzo, 

‘ M.D.CCC.XLII. (Henry Beyle, Milanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 
* 69 years and 2 months, lie died at two a,m. on the 23rd 
‘ March, 1842.) ’ 

According to Beyle’s own philosophical creed, which referred 
everything to self, be wrote, and loved, and lived in vain; for 
his writings were unprofitable, his loves were unprosperous, 
and bis life was an unhappy one. It will not be uninstructive, 
nor beside the purpose, to trace and analyse the more recondite 
causes of these results. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote the story of * Murad the Unlucky,’ to 
prtjivo that^ what is popularly called ill-luck is simply another 
9Ame for imprudence, and that we have commonly ourselves 
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to thank for our success or ill-succcss in life. Beyle's career 
might be plausibly adduced either for or against her argument. 
It was undeniably ill-luck that two dynasties should be succes¬ 
sively upset just as he had cstoblishcd a claim pn each respec¬ 
tively. His acknowledged merits very far exceeded those of 
many by whom he was distanced in the race; and on five or six 
occasions he strikingly distinguished himself, yet his good hits 
did little or nothing for his advancement. Fortune, therefore, 
clearly had something to do Avith his disappointments; yet wc 
arc disposed to think that his avowed incapacity for biding his 
time was the main cause of most of them. In the worldly 
struggle, passive endurance is no less useful than active energy ; 
and patience under annoyance, or perseverance in uncongenial 
em[)]oyment8, has again and again proved ambition’s best ladder. 
Beyle was the most impatient and least tolerant of human 
beings. Whenever an occupation ceased to interest him,, ho 
abandoned it; the moment his acquaintance failed to amuse, 
he fled from them. He deemed ennui the greatest of earthly 
evils, and a bore the worst of criminals. Armed with medical 
and legal authorities to the elFcct that death might be produced 
by ennui, and that the means by which it was illegally inflicted 
were immaterial in a juridical point of view, the Due de Lara- 
gnais formally prosecuted a fiimous Parisian bore for an attempt 
upon his life. If Beyle had been the judge, he would have 
broken the accused u[>on the avIiccI without mercy or com¬ 
punction. He was not wholly without excuse, for when suffer¬ 
ing from ennui he underwent a comi)lete prostration of his moral 
and physiciil faculties. 

Another of his confirmed antipathies, if more excusable, was 
not los formidable as an obstacle or dangerous as a stumbling- 
block. 

‘ Three or four lie writes, in his fifty-sixth year, ‘fortune 

has knocked at my door. In 1814 it only rested with myself to be 
iminerl Pi-efect of Mans, or Director-general of Corn Imports at Paris 
under the orders of Count Beugnot; hut I was frightened at the 
number of platitude.** and half-meannesses imposed daily on the public 
functionaries of all classes. . . . When I see a man strutting about 
in a room with a number of orders at his buttonhole, I involuntarily 
reckon up the number of paltry actions, of degrading submission^ 
and often of black treasons, that he must have accumulated to have 
received so many certificates of them.’ 

This may remind the reader of Selwyn’s femark on a silver 
dinner-service, at the s^e of the effects of Mr.. Pelham, the 
Minister: ** How many toads have been eaten off these plates I’ 

Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in his * hate of fdlly ’ and his 
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* scorn of fools,’ and took no pains to conceal his aversion or 
contempt. At tlie same time (like Sydney Smith with his 
‘ foolometcr ’) he fully appreciate the importance of this very 
nuraero.us and very influential corporation. Thus, when main¬ 
taining the cause of the Homantic School against the Classicists, 
he says — 

* Never, in the memory of historians, did nation undergo in its 
manners and its pleasures a more rapid and entire change than that 
from 1780 to 1.823, and people wish to give us the same literature ! 
Let our grave adversaries look round them ; the fool {sot) of 1780 
produced stupid and insipid pleasantries; he was always laughing; 
the fool of 1823 produces philosophic reasonings,—vague, haeknoyed, 
sleep'inspiring; his face is constantly elongated. Ilere is a notable 
revolution. A society in which an element so essential and so abun* 
dant as the fool is changed to thit«xtent, cannot support either the 
same comic or the same pathetic; then everybody aimed at making 
his neighbour Jaugh; now everybody wishes to pick his neighbour’s 
pocket.’ 

We have already quoted his confession of an incurable ten¬ 
dency to produce enmity by his sarcasms. A man who ha¬ 
bitually indulges in this mode of talking and wTiting may be 
esteemed for his manly spirit, his iiidcjKjndent bearing, his 
moral and physical courage, or his uncompromising integrity, 
but he will rarely succeed as a i)lace-hunter. 

Beyle’s irreligion is not offensively paraded in the works pub- 
U^icd under his owm eye in his lifetime; but the lamentable 
state of his mind in this respect is most repulsively exhibited in 
three or four passages of the * Correspondance Inedite,’ where 
they have been inexcusably retained by the editor. His friend 
M^rim^e describes him ns a confirmed infidel and an * out- 
' rageous materialist; ’ nor, after fully allowing for his reck¬ 
less habit of making himself appear worse than he was to shock 
grave people, can it be doubted that his entire «^toind and 
character were underlaid and pervaded by a cold, hard, in¬ 
grained and ineradicable system of disbelief. In the false pride 
of his mistaken logic, he fearlessly pushed his creed, or no-creed, 
to its extreme consequences. Denying Providence, he denied 
moral responmbility: and he regarded human beings as puppets, 
meant for nothing higher or better than to play a sorry or ridi¬ 
culous part on the stage of life, where .all their motions are 
regulated by the strings of egotism. According to M^rimee, 
he could never be persuaded that what he thou^t false, could 
be deemed credible by others; and he put no faith in the since- 
tity of Ae devout. Hus extoit of sc^pfidbm, assuming it to 
genuine, implies a degree of blindnessjof igncnmice, of down¬ 
right fafuity, that seems ntfaerly irreconcilable with bus proved 
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strength of understanding, his varied commerce with the world, 
and his acknowledged sagacity. To borrow the language which 
would have been best adapted to his apprehension, it was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder. His assumed, skill in pene¬ 
trating to the springs of human action and his boasted logic, 
one or both of them, were at fault; and we need look no farther 
for the explanation of his disappointments or his despondency. 

He is admitted on all hands to have been a man of strict 
honour and scrupulous integrity. M. Colomb adds, that few 
have had more devoted friends than Beyle, although he was 
culpably prone to neglect their interests as well as his own. 
This raises a fresh difficulty; for, generally speaking, no bad 
quality or vice carries its appropriate pumshment along with it 
more surely than beartlessness. If we do not trust others, they 
will not trust us; and if wc have no fuitli in friendship, we 
neither deserve nor acquire friends. What is worse, we forfeit 
our best source of consolation when we throw away hope; and 
wc canker happiness in the bud when wc kill enthusiasm; 

‘ Like following life in creatures we dissect, 

Wc lose it ill the moment wc detect.’ 

In one of Beyle’s letters he speaks of himself as simultane¬ 
ously conscious of two states of being,—the sentient and the 
observant or reasouing; and we can fiincy him like the hero in 
' Used Up’ {VHomme Blase)^ who, in momentary expectation 
of a strong excitement, takes out his watcli to count the beatings 
of his })ulse. This constant pmcticc of mental analysis may 
refine the perceptive powers, or sharpen the logical faculty, 
or 8ui)j»ly materials for psychological study, but it chills the 
imagination, and induces an undue preference for sensual 
pleasures as the most solid or the least evanescent sources of 
enjoyment. Such w'as one of its effects on Beyle, who com¬ 
bined pruriency of fancy with delicacy of thought, and (no very 
rare occurrence) was at the same time sentimental and what the 
late Lord Alvanley used to call ^e^/umental. Another of its 
effects, not less marked, was to inspire him with a morbid dis¬ 
like to poetry in verse, although he showed admirable discri¬ 
mination in selecting beautiful passages from Shakspeare and 
Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the combination of quali¬ 
ties which we have described in Beyle, belongs ratber to the 
analytical than to the creative order of mind, and entitle their 
possessor to rank higher as a critic or met^hysician than as a 
writer of fiction. It is the very essence of sound criticism to 
trace impressions to their source; but the poet, the drmnatist. 
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and the novelist (or writer of prose epics) jnpst be swept along 
by the glowing stream of their own composition, or the public 
will look on indifferently or not notice them at all. In the case 
of the author before us, precisely what we should have antici¬ 
pated from a priori reasoning, has come to pass. The only works 
of his which acquired any share of popularity on their first 
appearance were * Rome, Naples, and Florence’ (1817); * Ra- 
‘cine et Shaksjpeare’ (1823); and the ‘ Life of Rossini’(1823). 
Beyle was passionately fond of music. When he wrote on it, 
he was hurried away by his subject; and the first of these three 
works may be described as a musical tour. The ^ Life of Ros- 

* sini’ speaks for itself; and ‘Racine and Shakspeare’ was an 
exclusively critical jiroduction, thrown off upon a sudden im¬ 
pulse in the height of an exciting controversy. Such an occa¬ 
sion was eminently favourable to the displa}' of his peculiar 
talents; and he was saved, in his own despite, from the fatal 
error of writing, or affecting to write, for a contemporary public 
of exceedingly narrow dimensions, or for a larger one that \\ as 
to begin studying him in right earnest, and in a becoming spirit, 
about 1880. 

It is stated in an English book of travels, printed for'private 
circulation, that Manzoni, ‘half in earnest, avowed it to be his 
‘ creed, that as society became more enlightened, it would tolcral(‘ 
‘ no such thing as literature considered merely as a creation oCart.’ 
Beyle too frequently acted on the hypothesis that this stage r>f 
progressive improvement had been reached already, or was sine 
to be reached very shortly ; for he takes little pains to dovrloj^*, 
or even to separate, his ideas, thoughts and images, when they 
crowd upon him. When the expression is irreproachable in 
respect of clearness, tlie odds are that the arrangement is faulty, 
or that the form is such as to create an inadequate impression 
of the work. We hardly remember another instarfCe in whidi 
so much curious information and masterly criticism, so much 
varied and valuable matter of all sorts, is presented in so l ose, 
scattered, unpretending, and unattractive a shape as in Ids 
‘ Promenades dras Rome.* His friends allege that it was his 
dislike to Madame de Stael, and his horror of what he thought 
the sickly sentimentalities and pompous i)latitudc 3 of * Corinne,’ 
that hurried him into the opposite extreme of putting forth 
two volumes of Notes. 

‘ Whatever negligence may be found in his works,’ says M. 
jVI<;rim6e, ‘ these were not the less laboriously worked up. All 

* his books were copied several times before beihg deliv(a*cd 

* to th§ printer; but bis qonrections >vero not of style. He 
‘ always wrote fast, chanj^g his thought, and troubling him- 
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* self little about the form. He had even a contempt for 

* style, and maintained that an author had attained perfection 
‘ v^'hcn readers remembered his ideas without being able to 

* recall his phrases.’ Just so it has been observed that the 
best dressed person is one who leaves a geneVal impression 
of ease and elegance; or, as Brummel put it, if John Bull 
stops to look at you, you are not well dressed, but too stiff, 
too tight, or too fashionable. M.- Thiers, again, in the elo¬ 
quent Preface to his concluding volumes, compares a perfect 
style to glass which we look through without being conscious 
of its presence between the object and the eye. These respec¬ 
tive points of excellence, however, are not attained when the 
dress conveys an impression of awkwardness, when the glass 
troubles the view', or when the style repels readers and degrades, 
instead of elevating, the thought. Nor are they often attained 
without labour; and it has been pointedly observed that the 

* Bamblers ’ of Dr. Johnson, elaborate as they apjiear, were 
w’ritten rapidly and seldom underwent revision; whilst the 
simple language of Bousseau, which seems to come flowing 
from the heart, was the slow' production of painful toil, pausing 
on every word, and balancing every sentence. Balzac concludes 
his fervent eulogy of Beyle by protesting against his ‘ habitudes 

* dc sphinx and says of the style of his best work, ^hc writes 
' very much in the style of Diderot, who was not a writer; but 
‘ the conception is grand and powerful, the thought is original, 

* and often well rendered. This system is not to be held up to 
‘ imitation. It would be too dangerous to let authors believe 

* them?elvcs profound thinkers.* It would certainly be too dan¬ 
gerous to let them set u]) for so many Benthams, and depend 
upon a corresponding supply of Dumonts to translate or interpret 
them. 

Ill a letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adds: ‘Beyle is one of 

* the most remarkable spirits of the age; but he has not paid 

* sufficient attention to form: he wrote jw the birds sing, and our 

* language is a sort of Madame Iloncsta, who finds no good 
‘ in anything that is not irreproachable. I am deeply grieved 
‘ at his sudden death; the pruning-knife should have been 
‘ carried into tlie “ Chartreuse de Piurme,'* and a second edition 

* would have made a complete and irreproachable W'ork of it. 

* In any case it is a wonderful production, le liore des esprits 

‘ distinyues.^ ^ 

Although not quite agreeing in this estimate, we concur with 
M. Balzac to the extent of thinking the ‘ Chartreuse de Parme ’ 
a very remarkable book, which may be fairly taken as Beyle’s 
masterpiece in the department of fiction. We shall, therefore. 
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endeavour to convey some notion of it by a rude outline df the 
plot and a faw extracts. 

The time is the first quarter of the present' century. The 
scene is laid at Milan and Parma. The heroine (Gina, the ab¬ 
breviation of Angelina) is a Milanese of hi^ biith, surpassing 
beauty, indomitable energy, and morals of that elastic and ac¬ 
commodating order that never stand in the way of her prefer¬ 
ment or her caprice. The hero Fabricio, her nephew, is a 
good-looking,^ gallant, and gifted scapegrace, a sort of Italian 
Tom Jones, who is constantly getting himself and his patrons 
into difficulty by indulging the impulse of the moment. His 
aunt is attached to him with an intensity of affectionate interest 
that might have ended in a scandal of the worst kind, had it 
been reciprocated, which it is not; and she hmrself is represented 
as never wilfully, cherishing an irregular or guilty wish. The 
most important of the dramatis persofio', after these two, are 
the reigning Prince of Parma, Ernest IV., and his prime mi¬ 
nister, the Count Mosca della Rovere. Iklorc than a hundred 
pages are occupied in laying the train by details of Fabricio's 
youthful adventures and the early life of Nina, of which a single 
incident may suffice. Her husband, the Count Pietrancra, hav¬ 
ing been killed in a duel, she intimates to her princi[>al adorer 
her sovereign will and pleasure that he should pursue the suc¬ 
cessful comWant and revenge the death of her lost lord. He 
hesitates, and she sends him the following billet: — 

* Voulez vous agir une fois cn Lomme d’esprit? Figurez-yous 
que vous ne m'avez jamais connue.' Je suis, avec un peu de lacpris 
peut-etre, votre tr6s humble servants, 

. ‘ Gina Pietkaneea.’ 

Refusing the most splendid offers, she tak^ up her abode 
in a fifth story, with the avowed intention of living on a 
pension of 1500 ftancs a year. The Count Mosca^’^sces her at 
La Scala, and falls desperately in love with her. '11c was 
' then between forty and forty-five ye£u*3 of age: he had marked 
'features, no appearance of pretension, and a gay, simple air, 
' which predisposed in his favour. He would have been very 
' good-looking still, if a whiih of his prince had not obliged him 
' to wear }>owder as a' pled^ of sound political opinions.’ He 
consoles himself for the a^ance (ff years by the reflection that 
' age, after all, is but the inabSty to give oneself up to those 
^licious tremblings and eanotions;* and, encouraged by the 
I^Dtess’s smiles, he at length makes his proposals, whicn are 
not exactly what the French ladies call pour Je bon motif 
Like a late lamented English statesman, he explains that there 
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are ^ree courses open. He would ding ambition to the winds, 
and live with her at Milan, Florence, or Naples, on the wreck 
of his fortune; or she' might settle at Parma, where he could 
insure her a pl^e about the Court— 

‘ " But,” he continues, “ there is one capital objection. The prince 
is devout, and, as you are ^.ware, St is my fate to be married. The 
result would be a million of annoyances. You are a widow; it is 
an excellent position which you must exchange for another, and this 
is the object of my third plan. A new and accommodating husband 
might be found. But it is essential that he should be of tn advanced 
age, for why should you refuse me the hope of replacing him at 
some future day. Well, I have concluded this singular affair with 
the Due Sanseyerina-Taxis, who of course does not know the name 
of his future duchess. All he knows is that she is to make him 
ambassador, and confer on him a grand cross that his father had, 
and the want of which renders him the most miserable of mortals. 
Allowing for this weakness the Due is not too much of a simpleton. 
He has his clothes and perukes from Paris. He is by no means the 
Sort of man to commit intentional depravity; he seriously believes 
that lionour consists in having a cross; and he is ashamed of his 
wealth. He came to me a year ago to propose to found a hospital 
to gain this cross. I laughed at him, but he did not laugh at me 
when I proposed, a marriage ; my first condition, I need hardly say, 
being that he should never set foot in Parma again.” 

‘ “ But arc you aware,” interrupted the Countess, “that what you 
are proposing to me is veiy immoral ?” 

‘ “ Not more immoral than vrhat has been done in our Court and 
twenty others. There is this convenience in absolute power, that it 
sanctifies everything in the eyes of the governed; and can that 
which is seen by no one be a blot? Our policy, for twenty years, 
bids fair to consist in the fear of Jacobinism: and what a fear! 
Every jear we shall fancy ourselves on the era of ’93. You will 
hear, I hope, the phrases I am in the habit of declaiming on that 
topic, at my receptions. They are grand. Everything that may 
diminish this fear a little will 1^ supremely moral in the eyes of the 
noble and the deipout. Now, at Parma, everything that is not noble 
or devout is in prison or preparing to go there; and you may be well 
assured that this marriage will not appear singular amongst us 
before the day of my disgrace.” * 

Three months afterwards, the new Dudiess Sanseverina 
Taxis tvas the cynosure of every eye and the observed of all 
observers at the Court of Parma, where the Prince, whose 
portrait is a masterfaece, soon seeks to displace and replace hia 
mmister. On one of her' Thursday receptions, he could not 
resist the temptation of going in defiance of etiquette, and the 
following colloquy arises:. ^ 

* “ But if I accept your Highness’s attentions,” observed the Coun¬ 
tess, laughing, “ with what fece should I dare to reappear before the 
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Count?” “I should be almost as much out of confidence as you,” 
replied his Highness. “ The dear Count! my friend I But this is 
an embarrassment very easy to evade, and one on which I have been 
thinking, — the Count Vould be sent to the citadel for the remainder 
of his days.” ’ , 

She exerts her influence to make him pay a visit to his tvife, 
an event which electrifies the Court 

* This Prince was not a tricked man; whatever the libf^rals of 
Italy may say of him. To be sure, he had thrown a good many of 
them into ptison; but it was from fear; and he sometimes repealed, 
as if to console himself for certain iteminiscenees, that it is better to 
kill the devil than for the devil to Idll us. The day after the soiree 
of which we have been speaking, he was in the highest spirits; lie 
had done two good actions,—gone to the Duchess’s Thursday, and 
spoken to his wife.’ 

This rivalry of their confiding master and friend a little dis¬ 
turbs the domestic felicity of this exemplary pair, but still their 
grand cause of anxiety is Fabriciot and it is at length resolvoil 
between them that the proper vocation for a young man of 
famil}', suspected of liberalism and more than suspected of 
libertinism, is the Church. . The young man refuses at first, 
but his scruples are overcome by an appeal to the example of 
his ancestors. 

‘ “ What a mistake I” (he bad thoughts of enlisting in the army of the 
United States), remonstrates his aunt. You will see no war, aud 
you will relapse into the tavern-life, only without elegance, without 
music, without love. Trust me, American life w'ould be dull work 
for you or me.” SJie explained to him the worshi]) of the god dollar, 
and the respect that must be shown for the workpeople iu the 
streets, Avho decide everything by their votes. “Before turning 
yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect well that we are not 
talking of your becoming a poor priest, more or less virtuous and 
exemplary, like the Abbe Blancs (his tutor). Hemembej;. that your 
uncles were archbishops of Parma. Read over agsjn the noticch u!' 
their lives in the supplement to the genealogy. Above all, it becomes 
the bearer of an illustrious name to be grand seiytwur, noble, gene¬ 
rous, prptector of justice, destined beforehand to find himself at the 
head of Ini^.order, and in all his life to be guilty of only one act of 
knavery, but that one v^ oseful.” ’ 

It was Talleyrand (whose choice of his ori^nal profession 
was probably influenced' by similar considerations) who, when 
liultiiercs said he had been guilty of only one wickedness in 
his life, asked ‘ When will it end ? ’ There was more in this 
repaj^f^ than its readiness or its point; for there are mean, 
und degra^ng actions which never do end, and whicli 
((j^roOr tljc entire current of a life. Fabricio, loose as he is, 
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liEis a , vague Inetluct^, that Js about to commit cme of theses 
but hiB fic^pks overcome by the Duch^, aud he conaOUta- 
Avith a aigh to become a MoDsignoreC v 

The Count'd parting advice to his. proUye is not quite equal 
to that given bj.Polouius to Xdteirtes, hut In.sbict keeping 
-vvith the part * , 

‘ “ If we igo .dismissed,* sf^d the Puehep^ ^ wb will rejoin you at 
Naples. Biit l^C^.ycm.gcce^ till^ the new order^^f thin^, the pro¬ 
posal of the 'vi^hstl^4d^%'the Cqnn^ wi^. thoroughly understands 
Italy as it ,ia^ |ias ch^eu, n>e >wi^ m .i^ Believe or 

disbelievo whaVyon ha hot nevidr> raise mi objectitoi. 

Fancy to yoorsalp learajng.. the nUes of whist; would' 

you raise ^ ol^ w|f^?.,. >l»Jiave told the Count 

that you ai^ a hetiev^ and he is glad of this ie useful both in 
this world and the nj^t. But ,if you b^eve, do nbt fall into the 
vulgai'ity pf speycing^tvith' hbrfOr of YoHmre^ XHd^t, Baynal; and 
all those crackhrsined Fcenefantien, precurabns of .the two Chambers. 
Let those names be.auyy ht ]^Qr moothi hut n^na you must speak 
of them, speak of them with :^m ircmy; they •are people who have 
been refuted long since, and whose attadts are no longer of any con¬ 
sequence. Believe hlindlwwbatevet you are t<dd at the Academy. 
Ileflect that your least ol^ections wiU be noted down ; you will be 
pardoned a little intrigue of gallantry well managed, but not a 
doubt: age suppresses intrigue and augments doubts 

* “ The second idea that the ^louttt ennds you —^Ifyou happen 

to think of a brilliant argument^ aMctorioUs repartee, which changes 
the course of the Conversation, do not y^dd to 'the temptation of 
sliinpig, — be sitent; people ef dh-eemment will ^ your mental 
.superiority in your ,eyes. It wMlm, time enough tohave^jgwir when 
you are a bishop.** * • / , • 

How far Ffdwioiu had benched 'byv th^ inatruct^ons may 
be iiifcrr^l from hk first ioterid^w^wkh .thei Prince on the .com¬ 
pletion of lus Neapqjiitan^raini^ fot .tiie pli^bood: 

‘ “ Well, Monsignor,** began tHeBfihbP|, '’^‘ aie the perole of Naples 
happy? Is the King beloved?** ^“Sdrene Highness,* replied Fa-*^ 
bricio, without un instant*s hej^itOtion, ^Iadmir^,ih passing through 
the streets, the excellent^ cf tbo* soldiers of the difierent 

regiments of His Majpsty; It^e got^f of .Naples is respectful^ 
towards its masters,’as it oi^ht'to bi^^ bdiX^^dll fairly, own ^at in 
all my life I neviu^ suffetea p^ofide diis^ hi speak 

to me of anything hut the WKU'k w.'^bit^'d^jpaid. theim” *? Pests,® 
said the Prince to him^lf, " wl^.^uii^ion III in, the Sans- 

severiha style.” Was it ^saihle. ihj^peat ih^ lepp^nii 

of the aunt. I fancied t heard her epmtnk:' « there wOs a reyqj 
lution in my States, phe would edit me ** Mohiteur,*^ like the San- 
Felice at Naples. But the San-Feli6e, dhspsteJlier heaCi^, apd'^her 
tweBty 7 iive,yea)RS, was hanged; a waryo^^tO'over-clever kdlck.* 
vpL. cm. WO. ccix. Q 
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Tho Duchess narrowly escapes sharing the fate of La San 
Felice. The nephew kills a man in self-defence. He is arcused 
of murder; and henceforth the main interest of the plot turns 
on the struggles of the aunt to8a>'ehim from his persecutors who 
are secretly set on by the Prince, and to msike him an arch¬ 
bishop in defiance of them.. The most conspicuous among her 
adversaries is the minister of police, Rossi, and the least scrupu¬ 
lous of her tools is the republican enthusiast, Palla Ferrante, 
who robs on the highway to pay for the printing of his democratic 
tracts, and, whilst daily risking his life for liberty, is made the 
slave, of an afistoemtip beauty by a smile. Palla Ferrante, says 
Balzac, ‘ is the type of a family of Italian spirits, sincere but mis- 
‘ led, full of talent but ignorant of the fat.t! efi^ts of their doc- 
‘ trine. Send them, ye ministers of absolute prbees, with plenty 
'of money, to France (*. e. in 1840) and to the United States. 
' Instead of p^ecuting them, let them enlighten tliemselves. 
‘ They will soon say, like Alfieri in 1793, The little at their 
* w'ork reconcile me to the great.”* 

We agree with the same acute critic, that the commencement 
should have been abridged, and that the curtain ebould liave 
fallen on the death of the Prince, although the loves of Fahrtcio 
and Clelia form one of the finest satires in the bo<ik. When 
the following- interview takes place, Fabricio is arclibisho[) of 
Parma, a popular preacher, and supposed (as is the lady) to 
be living in the odour of sanctity. He is admitted into an 
orangeiy, and,finds himself before a barred window. A hand 
is extemJ^ to jneet him, and a soft voice announces, C'esf 
moi — ... 


t it 


‘ I have made a vow to the Madonna, as you know, never to >’e(‘ 
yon f this is the reason why I receive you in this profound dark 
I wish you to understand tliat if ever you, force mo to see yi«u in 
broad daylight, everything between us will be at an <ind. Ibit, in 
the fii3t place, I do not choose you to preach before Anetta Warijn.” 
■^angel, I will never preach again before any one. i only 
the hope of seeing you.” 

^ _ot speak thus; remesmber that it Is not allowable for me to 

^plierc we request peignission to overleap %,*acc of three years.] 

‘ The Marchioness,bad a charming littfo kt^'about two years old, 
SaTidrino, who wi^ always with .her, or mNSd knees of the Marquis, 
her husband. D^ng the fong hDurs.4y|w|^h day when she could 
not see her friend, t^mjpresen^ of consoled her; for we 

|l|fij^bieh .prill 8een^<^d north of the Alps, she 
Vow { she had promised the Madonna 
to see Fabricio.;, suck had been her very words, conscquenily 
bvtfr'received him but at i^lght, and there was never a figlit in 

* ’ 'it*'. 


have to confess 
had -remained* 



' apartment. 
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Balznc insists that the Count Mosca is meant for J^rince 
Metternich, and that for Parma we should read Modena. 
Beyle denied that* he had copied any living or contemporary 
original, male or fcipalc. He argues that his ^cnc could not 
have been laid in one of the great courts on account of the 
details of administration. ‘There remamed the little princes 
‘ of Germany ‘aiid Italy, But the Germans are so prostrate 

* before a riband, tljey are so Utes. I .passed many years 

‘amongst them, and ^ve forgotten their khguage from con- 
‘ tempt. You will see that my personages ebuld not be Gcr- 
‘ mans. If you follow this idea, you will dud that I have been 
‘ led by the h^nd to an extinct dynasty, to a Famese, the least 
‘ obscure of these extincts, by reason of the Genial, bis grand- 
‘ father.* . . - •* I have never seen Madame Belgioso. 

‘ Kossi was a Gorihan. 1 have spoken to him a hundred times. 

* I learnt “ The Prince ” during my residences at St. Cloud in 

‘ 1810 and ISn:* . ^ ^ 

Schiller, in ‘ Cabal und Liebe,’ and Lessing, in * Emilia 
‘ Gahttti,’ have each painted a petty despot, \vith the resulting 
dcuu>r{ili?atiun of all within his sphere; in still ^rker colours; 
but they wrote before the'Great Revolution of 1789, which 
pcruifineutly altered the tone and limited the social effects 6f 
despotism, great or small. Although oppression and corruption 
may be sis rife as ever, aiid iniquitous sentences may be procured 
as easily iu the actual Xapies as in the Phrina of the novelist, 
the modern tools and satellites of tp’anny are more rogues than 
fools; they are no unhesitating believers iu right divine; their 
rever'^’itce for white staves and gold sticks, is founded rather on 
calcmuiion than on faith; and they no longer (except a few' of 
the very siUIcst) talk of tlieinselves, even amongst themselves, 
us privileged to indulge their vices at tlie expense of the non¬ 
noble classes with impunity. We dpubt whether at any time 
since the commencement of the nineteenth century, a clever 
. woman like the Duchess would have treated as an al^Kity the 
notion of a del Dqugo being prosecuted ib?'killing jilpBetti, or 
wlicther any Pope within Ih'ing memt)ry w’oUld nave bedU 
induced to sanction Fabricio’s elevation to the archbishopric. 
Every Objection of tins sort, however, luight have been obviated 
by carrying the plot b^ick to the period when Dubois received 
his cai'dinal’s hat, or even to that wlmu Talleyrand was made a 
bishop, and when a gentleman was^ expected to suppress the 
insolence of the canaUlc by the iuffietion of instant death. 
Thus, Edgeworth relates iu his ‘Memoirs,* fhat once'when he 
was riding with a lady in the south of France, some coarse ax- 
prcBsioiis w’ctc addressed to her, or in her hearing, by a 
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whom Edgeworth forthwith horsewhipped and rolled into the 
ditch. Shortly afterwards ho found himself coldly received by 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, and learnt, on inquiring 
the cause, that Jje was thought to have be(yi wanting in proper 
spirit, and that it was his duty to run his sword through the 
fellow’s body on the spot. 

In the ‘ Promenades dans Rome,* and in the ‘ Correspond- 
‘ auce Inedite,’ may be found authentic examples by the dozen 
of crimes committed under the influence of jealousy, in which 
the criminal invariably had public opinion on his side. Beyle’s 
experience of Italian society, as it existed ija .the first quarter 
of the present century, if not to the present day, had satisfied 
him that in Italy' no offences against good feeling and morality 
were so unnatural as to lie altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability ; and he constructed this. singular laic from ex¬ 
amples which had doubtless past before his eyes. But he has 
caricatured Italian depravity.- Although parallels should be 
found for every individual act of villany, meanness, or immo¬ 
rality, there is no getting over the improbability or the repiil- 
siveness of the universal corruption of the dramatis personee as 
a whole. No^ one of them has the smallest consciousness of 
d principle, or of a well-defined difference between right and 
wrung, Ihe best, or (more correctly speaking), the least bad, 
ore mere creatures of impulse; and it may fairly be made a 
question whether sulftb a society could have been held together 
under such a government, even with a friendly and powerful 
despot to prop it up. In fact, Beyle seems to have invented 
a race of men and women to square with his own theory of 
materialism, and to have ehaf)ed his story with an exclusive 
view to their idiosyncrasy. Much ingenuity has been displayed 
in contriving forced scenes for the development of tbeir peculi¬ 
arities, whilst strokes of rtSfined irony, witty remarksjjtnd clever 
sketches, are found in sufficient numl>er to give a tempting 
flavour W'the book: but the plot drags and bewilders, and 
the chlraill^s inspire no interest, because they want vitality, 
and because (like Swift’s Yahoos) they are an outrage on nature 
and on truth. The intended moral of the book is thus stated 
by the author: — 

‘ From all this, the moral to be drawn is, that the man wlicr ap¬ 
proaches the court, compromises his happiness, if he be happy, and 
in every case makes his future destiny depend on the intrigues of a 
femme de chambre. On the other side, in America, in the republic, 
bore oneself all day long with paying sm-ious court to the 
llalli^pers of the street, and become as stupid as themselves; and 
■RiiQgpera!' , 
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In the concluding sentence spoke the true genius, the mock¬ 
ing, penetrating, and Epicurean spirit of the man. 

It is one of the common whims or tricks of Fame to reward 
the pioneers and champions of progress in an inverse ratio to 
their deserts. When tiicir victory over error or prejudice is 
complete, the struggle is speedily forgotten, and their services, 
sometimes their very names, are forgotten too. The rising 
generation, who have been wont to regard tlie presence of 
Victor Hugo and Scribe among the illustrious Forty as a thing 
of course, and who have crowded to the Fran^ais to see Facliel 
In Anyth dr Adrienne Lecouvreurt will find it difficult to 
believe that less than forty years since the armchairs of the 
Academy would have b(3cn deemed desecrated by such occu¬ 
pants and the national theatre profaned by such pei;forinances. 
But the liiet was so, and the complete change which public 
opinion in France has undergone on this class of subjects is 
owing in no slight degree to Beyle; who, in the first grand 
assault on classicism, led the forlorn hope, arid made himself 
honourably conspicuous by the glitter of his weapon and the 
vigour of his stroke. Meriiucc awards him the honour of 
having, so to speak, discovered Italian music, for the Piiirlsiau 
amateurs. Saint Beuve, another high authority, says that 
Beyle, after having smoothed the way for the due appreciation 
of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini by the French, was equally 
successful in clearing the horizon for the brilliant galaxy of 
writers who, during the last quarter of a century, have formed 
the pride and ornament of literature in France. When he 
came to the rescue, the Romanticists were out-numbered and 
hard-pressed. Whoever dared to transgress the unities of time 
and place, or to depart in the slightest degree from the pre¬ 
scriptive standards of’ ortliodoxy in languf^e, morals, manners, 
or dramatic action, was hooted down or prescribed; whilst tiic 
Academicians, forming a compact body of literary pollcerneii, 
and backed by the most influential journals, stood prepared to 
enforce or execute the decree. Their ground, however, was 
cveiy way untenable, and they were soon thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the logic, sarcasms, and wcll-applied anecdotes of 
Beyle. At this distance of time from the controversy, a barn 
statement of the question will be enough. 

* Romanticism,* says Beyle, * is the art of presenting a people with 
the literary works which, in the actual condition of their habits and 
modes of faith, are capable of affording them the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them with 
the literature which afforded the very greatest possible amotm^of 
pleasure to their great-grandtathers.* 
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Then, after showing that the vcrj' clramatiatB set up as models 
for the modems by the classicists, were essentially romanticists 
in their day, he continues: — 


, ‘ The Abbe f)eIiUe w'as eminently romantic for the age of 
Louis XV. Ills was poetry macie tji)!’ tbe people, who, at Fontenoy 
calletl, hat in hand, tti the English, Gentlemen, fire first.” That is 
certainly very nobic, but how cun such persons have the effrontery 
to say that tliey admire Homer ? Tin; ancients would have laughed 
outright at our notion of honour. And this poetry is exiiected to 
please a Frenchman who was in t!:e retreat from Moscow.' 

‘ The romanticists do not advise an}' one to imitate directly the 
dramas of Shakapeare. Wimt should be imitated in this great 
man is, the manner of studying the woidd in the middle of which wo 
live, and the art of giving our contemporaries pr^'Cisely the kind of 
tragedy of which they are in want; but which they have not the au¬ 
dacity to claim, terrified as tin y are by the reputation of tin; great 
!Racine. By accident, tin* new I'rencli tragedy would strangely re¬ 
semble that of Shaksfx-are. Hut this would be merely because our 
circumstiinccs (in 182i>) are tlic same as those of England in lotlO. 
"We also have partie.s c'ii.cuti''ns, c<»n'-piracies. That man, who is 
laughing in a salon whil-t reatling thh' pamphlet, will be in prison 
in a week. TIjc other, who is joking with him, will name the jury 
that w^U find him guilty-’ 


It \va.s by acting on this theory, by adroitly striding the 
cbords in unison with the public mind, tlint, shortly aftonvards, 
Alexandre Dumas attained the lioight of popularity by • i lenri 
Trois’’ and ^ Antony,’ in whic.li hot only all the old sti.ge pro¬ 
prieties, but p'*oprletics which can never become obsolete, wero 
systematicall}' infringed. 

The ^ Corrcspondancc Tnedito,’ on wdiish tve have already 
drawn largely for our biograjthioal sketch, contains numerous 
specimens of criticism, ob.servation, au<l description which go far 
towards justifying the estimate of the writer’s intimate friends 
when they pronounce him to he better than his books. Un¬ 
luckily, most of his letters, like his controversial writings, relate 
to bygone topics, or to publications which have fallen into ob¬ 
livion or quietly settled down into their proper places, and 
either -way have ceased to inspire interest enough to give zest 
to a commentary. The following passages, however, possess 
the double attraction of being both pointed and characteristic. 
He is mourning over the extinct race ed grand seigneurs. . 


‘ 1 am not one of those philosophers w]»o, when a heavy shower 
falKdn the evening of a sultry day in June, arc distress^ by the 
djeoause it threatens injury to the Crops, and, for examplei, to 
of the vines. The rain, on such an 'evening, suen» 
i4. me charming, because it fehutes the nerves, refr^kes the air, and. 
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in a word, makes me happy. I may quit the world to-morrow: I 
shall not drink of that wine, the, blossoms of which embalm the 
hillocks of the Cote d’Or, All the [)hiloaophers of the eighteenth 
Century have proved to me tliat the grand seigneur is a very immoral, 
vwy hurtful thing; to which I answer that 1 am passionat^y fond of 
a grand seigneur,—high-bred and gay, like those I met in uiy family 
whei^ I learnt to read. Society bereaved of these beings so gay, 
charming, amiable, taking nothing in the tragical vein, is, in my 
point of view, the year deprived of its spring.’ 

* I seek for pleasure every clay, for happiness as I can. I arn fond 
of society, and I am grieved at tlie slate of coiwiiniptlon and irrita¬ 
tion to which it is reduced. I- it not very hard on me, who have but 
a day to pass in an aj»artnient, to iind it just ihon occupied by the 
ma-sems, who are whifewashing it. by the painters, who drive me 
away by the intoh rabk; smell of tneir varnisli; linally, by the car¬ 
penters, the rioisie.?t of all, who are hammering away with all their 
might at the floor. All these V'>w that, hut for them, the apartment 
would comedow'n. Alas! geiifleincu, why was it not my good luck 
to inhabit it the day before yuu srt to work ? ’ 

IleyleV ‘ History of Ihiiiiiiog In Italy,’ which ho transcribed 
seventeen times, fell still-born. Ilis c.'isay ‘ Do L’Ainonr/ as we 
are candidly informed in the pivdae-e to the new edition, shared 
the same fate. Yet, de-^pite bis paraloxes afld caprices, he 
must have been n verv cntc'rlaining and instructive cicerone; 
and, too frcrpicntly imbedded in ma>scs of broken thought and 
incomplete theory, more than one speeinu-n of his happiest 
manner will lie found in this ueglceled volume upon Love. 
Take, for e.xanqde, the introductory part of the story, entitled 
‘^Le Rameau dc Saly.bourg.’ 

* At the mines of Ilullein, near Salezburg. the miners tlirow into 
the pits that have b< en abandonc'i] a bougli stripped of its leaves : 
tw'O or three months aft<'r\vnr(l^ they find it entirely covered wdtli 
brilliant crystallisations. Tbe .sinalle-st branches, those which are 
not larger than the claw of a titmouse, are inerusied with an infinity 
of little glancing and glittering <'rysta!s. 'I'iie primitive bough is 
no longer to be recogiused. The miners never fail, when tlie sun' is 
bright and the air perfectly dry, to offer these branches <1 diamonds 
to the travellers who are abt)at to descend into the mine.’ 

Wo omit the description of the party with whom the author 
visited these mines. All that it is necessary to know is, that 
one of his companions was a beautiful Italian. 

* During our preparations for the descent, which were long, 1 
artiu.sed myself with obseiwing wluit was pas.«ing in tbe head of a 
good-looking itiir-eomplexioned Bavarian officer of hussars, who, 
although very handsome, hail nothing of the coxcomb about him, 
and on the contrary appeared to b<‘, an homn. e (Fesprii ; it was Madame 
Gherardi (familiarly called the Ghita) who made the discovery. I saw 
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him falling in love at first sight with the charming Italian, who was 
beside herself with pleasure at the thought of our soon finding our¬ 
selves five huiulrcd feet underground, andAvas »thousand miles from 
the thought of making conqmjsts. Before long I was astonished at 
the strange confidences which the ofiieer made to me unconsciously. 
I warned Madame Gherardi, who, but for me, would bave h)st this 
spectacle to which perhaps a young Avoman is never insensible. 
"VVhat strnck me most was the .shade of insanity Avhich unceasingly 
increased in his reflections. He kept finding in this woman perfections 
more and more invisible to lay eyes. Every moment Avliat he said 
painted Avith loss resemblance the Avoman he was beginning to 
love. I said to myself, the Ghita cannot be the cause of all tlni 
transports of this poor German. For example, ho began praising 
her harui, which had been alfccted in a singular manner by the small 
pox, and had rertiained very pitted and very brown, 

‘ Howto explain wliat T s<‘«* ? .said I to myself. Where find a eora- 
parison to elucidate my thought ? At this moment, Ma<lame (Jherardi 
was playing witli the branch covered with crystJils whicli the niiner.s 
had jii.sr yiven her. There was a bright sunshine: it Avas the third 
of August, and the little saline pri.sins shone as brilliantly as the finest 
diamonds in a Avell lighted ball-room. ... I told the Gliita, ‘‘ The 
effect produced upon this young in.an by the nobleness of your Italian 
features, by those eyes such as he never saw before, is precisely 
similar to that which the ery^talHsation lias pixiduccd on the little 
branch which you hold in your hand and think so pretty. Stripped 
of its leaves by tbe winter, it Avas surely nothing less than dazzling. 
The crys\allisation of tlwj salt has coA'ered tliu blackened bough with 
those diamond?, so brilliant and, so numerous, that except in a few 
places Ave can no longer see the branches a.s they are.’’ 

*“ Well, and what is your conclu.sioii r” said Jladame Gherardi. 
“That thi.s bougli,” I replied, “faithfully repre.<!ents the Ghita, such 
as she is seen in the imagination of this j'oung <»fliccr.” 

* “ That is to s.ay, that you jierceive as much difference between Avhat 
I am in reality and the manner in Avhich.this amiable young man 
regards me, as between a little branch of dried <dm and the pretty 
aigrette of diamonds which these miners have presented to me !” 

* t* Madame, the young officer discovers in you qualities that we, your 
old friends, have never seen. For example, we should never pi>r<'eive 
an air of fender and compassionate boniv. As this young man i.s a 
German, the first quality of a wmman in his eyes i.s io«^e, and forth¬ 
with he reads the expression of it in your face. If he was an 
Eoglishman, he would endow you with the aristocr.itic and ‘ iady-liko ’ 
air of a duchess; but if he were, I, be would sec you such fts you 
are, because for many a day, and to my misfortune, I can “imagine 
nothing more fascinating.’' ’. 

The thougiit may have occurred to others, as when Con- 
gre^’s Mirabel says to Milkxnant,—* You «re no longer hand- 
when you liave lost your lover j your beauty dies upon the 
■ '»ia8tant: 'for beauty is the lover's gift’} His ho bestows your 
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* charms; your glass is all a cheat.’ But the theory was never 
so fully developed, or so gracefully expressed, and Beyle’s 
carelessness, as well as his linreasonahhaiess in complaining of 
not being understood, may be estimated from |he fact that this 
story, which is the keynote of the book, was discovered amongst 
his papers, and first appeared in the posthumous edition. He 
has an odd theory to account for the alleged insensibility of 
Englishwomen: 

‘ In England the wealthy classes, tired of staying at home, and 
undor pretext of necessary exercise, complete tlieir three or four 
leagues a day, as if man were created and placed on the globe to 
trot. Ill this manner they consume the nervous fluid by the legs 
anti not by the heart. After wliicli, forsootli, they presume to talk 
of feminine delicacy, and to despise Spain and Italy. Kothing, on 
tlif contrary, can be more free fiom occupation than the young 
Iltiiians ; the motion whicii would deprive them of their sensibility 
is tlisagreeahle to them. They may walk half a league occasionally 
as a painful security for health: as to the women, a Roman beauty 
does not take in a year as much exercise as a young mm in a week.* 

Beyle might have learnt that a young miss exercises her 
mind as well as her body; and it is a strange perversity of 
morals to claim the palm of * feminine delicacy ’ for w’omcn, who 
(li' wc'niay trust tlicir eulogist) arc trained to become lan¬ 
guishing or ca])riciuiis mistresses instead of faithful wdves or 
intellectual coinjianlons, and tauglit that intrigue, not duty, is 
and ought to bb the chief business and grand object of their 
lives. We shall conclude our extracts within anecdote and a 
sl’.rew'd remark. 


* Ought not the true pride of .a woman to be jdaced in the energy 
of tlic .sentiment she in.-^pircs? The courtiers of Francis the First 
were joking one of the (jueen-mother's maids of honour about the 
inconstancy of her lover, who, they said, liad no real love for her. 
A short time, afterwards this lover was taken ill, and rcappcarwl at 
court dumb. One day, at the end of three years, when the same 
persons were expressing their astoni^hme^t at her loving him still, 
she said to him, Speak;” and he spoke.’ 

‘ It not unfrequeutly happens that a clever man, in paying court 
to a woman, has done no more than make her think of love, and pre¬ 
dispose her heart. She encourages this clever man, who gives her 
this pleasure. He conceives hopes. One line day tliis woman meets 
the man who makes tier feel wiiat the other has described.' 


It is a redeeming feature in Beyle’s character, to be set 
against a host of errors, that, in.what he terms his affairs of the 
heart, he was remarkable for tlie delicacy and depth of .his 
feelings, and the constancy of his attachment. ^ There was one 
‘ woman/ says M^rimec, ‘ whose name he could never pro- 
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* iiouncc without trepldjition In his voice. In 1836 (he was 
‘ then fifty-three) he spoke ta me of his love with profound 

* emotion. An affection, which dated very far back, was no 
‘ longer returned^ His mistress was growing reasonable, and he 

* was as madly in love as at tw^enty. " How win you still love 
‘ “ me?” she asked; “I am forty-five.” “ In my eyes,’’ said 
‘ Beyle, she is as young as when we first met.” Then, with 
‘ that spirit of observation which never left him, he detailed all 
‘ the little symptoms of growing indifference that he had rc- 
‘ marked. “ After all,” he said, “ her conduct is rational. She 
‘ was fond of whist. She is foiid of it no longer: so much 
' “ the worse for me if I am still fond of Avhist. She is of a 
‘ country where ridicule is the greatest of evils. To love at 

* “ her age is ridiculous. During elglitoori months slie has 
‘ risked this evil for my sake. This makes ciglUeen months 

* of happiness tliat I imve stolen fnun her.’’ ’ 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew corpulent as he 
advanced in years, and his portrait, as sketched by his friend 
■M. Colomb, does not convoy the iiij})rcssiou of a lady-killer. 
But his brow was fine, his eye lively and penetrating, his mouth 
expressive, and his hand ca-t iu so fine a mould that a celebrated 
seulptor applied for permission to take a cast of it for a slalue of 
Mirabcau. 

The utmost space we feid justified in devoting to this i\ mark- 
able man is exhausted, and wc,cann(»t now notice any i.tlicr 
of his works. We will mcrelv add one observation wliieh is 
equally applicable to all of them. They belong prceniiucnlly to 
what he calls the class of insolent works, whicli require anti com¬ 
pel readers to think,; and if (as many ai)prehend) the jirevalent 
fashion for cheap literature should end by deteriorating the 
article and lowering the jiopular taste, there will be some coni'* 
fort iu reflecting that it has occasionally rescued from unmerited 
neglect the name and writings of a man of thought, observation 
and sencibility, like Beyle, 
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AiiT. IX,— 1. The Tsthnus of Suez Question. By Ferdinand 
D£ Leshisps, Minister Plenipotontiary. London: 1855. 

2. Essais par MM. llaude. ct Talahot sur le Canal de Suez. 

Revue des deux Mondes, Livraisons du 15 Mars et 15 Mju, 
1855. . * 

3. The Dead Sea a new Road'to Indm, §*c. By Captain W, 
Allen, R.N. London: 1855. 

Tt is scarcely possible for any one to study the map of the 
world, with reference to the coniinerciai communications 
between remote nations, witbemt ui.‘ing seized with the desire to 
cut through the two narn)W isthuiuses of Darien and Suez, 
which sooui to (dii-r such feeble barriers to the most important 
lines of intercourse. 

Ever since Niiucz de Bllboa first saw the Southern Ocean 
from the luigbls above Darien—from 1513 to the present 
day—iitnuinernblo sclu ines have been proposed for joining the 
two (•('-•aiis, and avoiding llie loiig and dangerous navigation 
round the liorn. 'riiere tlic di'^taueo is under forty miles, or 
less than half that of tlie of Suez, but the summit level 

is everywhere si> higb, the ridge so rocky, and it is so difficult 
to obiain waUr for tlie liigher leveD of a canal, that tlic pri^ject 
has liitherto baffled even the energy of Transatlantic engineers. 
There can, however, be little d^uibt but that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of expense; and if railroads will not suffice for the traffic 
between the two oceans a canal must and will be cut: but, as 
the question at present stamls, it seems mote than probable that 
railroads will be found sufficient, and tlins the expensive and 
uncertain project of a slii{) canal will be indefinitely postponed. 

The case is widely different—at first sight, at least—as re¬ 
gards the Isthmus of Suez. The distance, it is true, is great6r, 
being above ninety miles bcrwcon the two seas, but the land is 
low and sandy, a great part below higli-watcr mark, and there 
arc only two ridges in the whole distance, one fifty, the other 
fifty-five, feet above the same point; and, as neither are of 
very great extent, they could easilj' be cut down to the general 
level. The great argument, however, in fovour of this proposal 
is, that a w'ater communication has existed between the two seas 
at various intervals during the last three thousand y<mra; and 
it is argued that what could be accomplished by the imperfect 
science of the ancients must be a trifle to the improved engi¬ 
neering skill and knowledge of the present day. 
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The project for joiiiing the two seas by a canal received an 
immense impulse from the French expedition to Egypt at the 
end of tlie kst century. The object with which it was under¬ 
taken was not merely to obtain possession of the land of the 
ancient Pliaraohs. It was to be a stepping-stone to the con¬ 
quest of the East. Once master of Egypt and Syria, Napo- 
leoQ*8 idea was, that he should be near enough to succour the 
Mysore and Maharatta chicih in their struggle vfith the British 
forces, and trusting to his own genius, he hoped to accomplish 
the expulsion of the Englisli from India, which his country¬ 
men'had so nearly succeeded in effecting less than half a cen¬ 
tury before that time. Once master of India and of Egy(>t, 
the whole commerce of the East was to be turned from tlic 
route by the Cape, through the channel of the lied Sea into 
the Mediterranean. Alexandria .and Marseilles were to become 
the great cipporia of its trade; and, backed by the wealth of 
India and the energy of France, the conquest of the rest of 
the world seemed easy and assured. These may now appear to 
be wild schemes; but they were hardly more wild thtm ihos^i 
that led to the campaigns of Germany and of Moscow, and so 
nearly laid all Europe at the feet of one man. These visions 
of conquest have now passed away; hut, as commercial ideas, 
they were not only shared by his countrymen at the time, 
but even now prevail to a very great extent in France. X u- 
nierqus projects have been put forward by Frenchmen for tlie 
canalisation of the Isthmus; and all opposition on the part 
of Englishmen is most erroneously ascribed either to commercial 
jealousy or political apprehension. Such being tiie cose, it 
cannot be devoid of interest to inquire a little more calmly 
than has Iiitherto been done, how far the projwsal for cutting a 
canal through the Isthmus is really feasible, and what woui^ be 
its result commercially and 'politically if effected. As far m 
political motives arc concerned, we can conceive no policy more 
absurdly illiberal than that which should seek to close one of 
the great avenues of the trade of mankind to suit some ian- 
clful theory of rival influence; and we entirely repudiate any 
such sentiment in these observations, as utterly unworthy of 
ourselves and of this country. 

The result of the levellings carried across the Isthmus, under 
tha^tection of the French savans in 1799, was Ihc extraordi- 
statement that the level of the Mediterranean was thirty feet 
that of the Bed Sea at Suez; and all the projects for canals 
had, up to 'W very late date, been based bn this assumption. It 
^ bad generally been supposed t^t it would be sniBdont to makc*u 
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smull cutting of sufBcient depth, and that the power of the cur-’ 
rent would ^o the'rest. Men of science doubted the possibility 
of this difference of level, on cosmical grounds; and the best 
engineers saw that if it were so the canal must either assupie 
the dimensions of a strait—a Bosphorus, as some one expresses 
it,—or that it must be a salt river, wide, shallow, and encum¬ 
bered with sand banks in %oine places, and deep and rapid where 
the soil was fimer; but in either way totally unfit for naviga¬ 
tion by large vessels. j 

All these' speculations were put a stop to by a new series of 
levels executed in J847. At this period a Commission was 
appointed from the three nations most interested in the question 
t<) exainine^ its capabilities on the spot. In this Congress Mr. 
11. Stephenson, the engineer of the JMenai Bridge, represented 
England, M. Talabot, a thoroughly competent engineer, was 
appointed for France, and M. Negrelli for Austria. Thb first 
result of their explorations was to ascertain that the level of the 
two sens was the same; but as there is a tide of about six feet 
six inches in the lied Sea, and of only eighteen inches in the 
Mediterranean, it follows that the mean level of the lied Sea 
is nearly three 1‘eet higher than in the Mediterranean. As 
these results were very much doubted when first annorfticed, 
a new series of levels was carried from sea to sea in 1853; 
and as these only differed about seven inches from the preceding, 
the question may be considered as practically set at rest. 

At tor a very short examination, Mr. IStephenson satisfied 
himself that the idea of a canal was impracticable, and gave his 
whole mind and energies to the construction of a railroad, which 
Is now nearly complete from Alexandria to Cairo, and is being 
proceeded >vith under French engineers from Cairo to Suez. 

^fegrelli seems to have been in favour of a canal, but has 
nbt published any detailed scheme of the manner in which he 
would projiosc to construct it. M. Talabot, on the other hand, 
is not only exclusively in favour of a canal, but has publi^hed 
his proposals in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’ in quite suffi¬ 
cient detail to enable us to understand them. 

Before these papers appeared, however, M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a gentleman formerly connected with Egypt in a diplo¬ 
matic character, and a personal friend of Mohammed Said, the 
present Pasha, obtained from him the concession of the line for 
a canal fiom Suez to Tinch, the ancient Pelusium, the nearest 
j)oint on the Mediterranean. This concession was accompanied 
by a solemn declaration on the part of the Pasha, that * he would 
‘ not authorise any track which shall have its jmmt of departure 
* on the Mediterranean coast to the westward of the Bamietta 
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‘ Branch, and which shall traverse the course of the Nile.’ Were 
the decree of the Basha final in these matters, this would 
appear at once to exclude the scheme of M. Talabot, which 
terminates at ^^^candria, and mi^ht limit our inquiries to the 
examination of the proposals of M. de Lessqys. If, however, 
either of these projects were as feasible as their authors sup¬ 
pose, or if one^tenth part of the advantages they claim could 
result fr<mi them, the governments of Western Europe, and 
more especially that of England, would be perfectly justified in 
insisting that no obstacle should, be thrown in tlm way of a 
work which, if completed, would be not only of the greatest 
benefit to the civilised world, but w'ould add also, in an incal¬ 
culable degree, to the prosperity and importance of Egypt 
itself. 

Having obtained the concession, M. de Lesseps secured the 
services of Messrs. Linant Bey and Mougcl Bey, two French 
engineers who bad long been in the service of the Pashas of 
Egypt. They furnished him with a detailed report uf the 
engineering works, with estimates of the expense, and of the 
probable commercial results; all of which are embodied in bis 
pamphlet and adopted by him as his basis of operations. 

TIte proposal of these gentlemen is simple enough: il is, to 
dig a canal 90 miles in length, 330 feet wide at tlie water Hue, 
and the bottom of which shall be 20 feet below the level ol' low 
water in the Mediterranean. A sluice lock, 331) feet long by 
70 wide, is to be placed at each end, and by taking ail vantage 
of the rise of the tides at Buez it is expected tliat an additional 
depth of 3 to 4 ftet may be obtained throughout. 

The expense of excavating what is above the level of the sea 
is taken at the low rate of 45}</. per cubic yard. It is proposed 
to mise what is below tlmt level by means of steam dred^s; 
and the operation is calculated to cost two million^ sterling 
(50,054,674/.), or at the rate of Old', per cubic yard. In this 
country, where coals are certainly fur cheaper, and steam 
machiner}' much more economically worked and kept in repair, 
it is found that such an operation cannot be performed under 
1/f. per cubic yard—a correction tiiat would add more than a 
million and a half to this item alone. But this is a trilling 
objpction. The canal could be cut, and probably for four or 
five millions sterling.* . 

■t * It is said that some recent borings on the line of the eaoal hare 
revealed the |)refc{?rice'of rock very near the surface in some places. 
Jtf this be true, it is a most favourable circumstance; for though it 
would no'doubt add considerably to the expense to have to cut u canal 
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The two great works on this line are the artificial harbours it 
is necessary to construct at the two ends of the canal. That 
at Suez does not seem to present any serious engineering diffi¬ 
culty. The sea there is so narrow as to be fre^from any heavy 
swell, and the quarries are close at hand. The length of the 
two piers is assumed to be 2^ miles each; whereas .the best 
charts'show that they would require to be at least 3i miles 
long to reach the depth required. But it is ridiculous to put 
down the expense of such a work at .^60,000/.; for the expe¬ 
rience of the works wc have constructed, and are now construct¬ 
ing on Various points of our coasts, prove that breakwatere cost 
about that amount per mile; and though, it is true, they are 
generally placed in deeper water, yet as these at Suez .are to 
lie in loose shifting sands, they may require as great ato amount 
of material. It must be recollected, besides, that the country 
around is a barren desert, and that every mouthful of food the 
workmen consume, almost every drop of water, they drlnk^ 
mu^1 be brought from the valley of the Nile eighty or ninety 
mih s off, and thtit* all their machinery and every piece of 
timber, however small, must be brought from foreign countries 
— circumstances which would probably render the operation 
more exi>en«ive in tlie Bed Sea than it is in this country. • 

The. great work, liowojrcr, by wlilcli the practicability of this 
scheme must finally he tested, is the formation of a harbour at 
Tincli (the ancient Bclusiuni) in the Mediterranean, tf this 
cannot he accompli.shcd, the whole falls to the ground. If it 
can, it is merely a question of expense. To understand the true 
bearings of the question, it is necessary to remember that the 
Nile annually brings <lown an immease amount of sediment, 
eslirant(‘d at between forty and fifty millions of cubic yards. 
About one-fifth of this deposit is supposed to remain in the 
delta, the rest is borne to sea. At the same time, a current 
sets continually from the westward, past the mouths of the Nile, 
which carries nearly the whole of this alluvium into the bay 
or biglit between the old Pelusiac mouth and Jafia. The con¬ 
sequence is, that the whole of the coast is low and shelving, and 
the sea, fuU of shifting mudbauks, is dangerous in the extreme 
for the approach of large vessels. 

According to the soundings taken v>ith great care by the 

of tlie dimensions described through the living rock; still the- pre¬ 
sence of stone so much nearer I’elusiuni than Suez would materially 
diminish the expense of constructing the harbour in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which is the great diflicuhy of the undertaking, and would 
also load to the belief that a foundation might be obt^ned for the 
moles, which must otherwise be wanting. 
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German engineers attached to the Comraiseion of 1847, a depth 
of twenty-four feet is to be found only at a distance of about 
four miles from the shore; but to obtain a depth sufficient to 
allow vessels dBiwing twenty-three feet water to approach in 
safety in all weathers, it would be necessary to extend the pier 
of the proposed harbour at least five nnles from the shore. If 
the bottom of the sea in this place were either rock, or clay, or 
tiny hard and firm substance, it would be .a mere matter of cal¬ 
culation to ascertain how many cubic yards of loose stones would 
be required to form the moles; but as it is cither loose sand, or 
still looser mud, it is impossible even to guess at the amount 
that would be required. At pi-esent, no rock or hard stratum 
is known to exist (unless the recent borings have discovered it) 
within seventy or eiglity miles of the place ; and the depth of 
the loose deposit may in consequence be eighty feet, or eighty 
fathoms, or twice that quantity, and if the sand were quick, or 
the mud louse, to any great extent, mountuins might be poured 
into the gulf before the harbour was made. At Cherbourg, the 
diffue, a work of far smaller dimensions, has been in course of 
construction from 1783 to the present day, and is said to have 
cost 16,000,0001. sterling, though the granite coast of tliu 
Cotentin affords abundant materials for the undertaking. 

The pier would require to be of uniform height throughout, 
for though the inner end might be supposed to rest on the sliorc 
in the first instance, the moment the mud and sand were dredged 
away in front of it, it would of course sink to flic level of the 
bottom of the canal, oven if it stopped there. This circum¬ 
stance appears tp have been overlooked in the estimates, and, 
added to the increased'length necessary from M. Talabot’s de¬ 
tails, it Is more than probable that these piers would require 
eight millions of cubic metres of stone, instead of the two 
millions allowed for them in the estimates. But tliis..is not 
all; every stone to be used in their construction is, according 
to M. de Lessejw, to be brought from the quarries behind Suez, 
a distance of ninety-six miles from the place where they are to 
be used, and this.it is assumed can be done at the rate of ^'d, per 
ton per mile. In this country, where mineral traffic is merely 
a supplement'to thst of passengers and goods, it is found that 
it cannot be carried on jirofitably under Irf. and 1|J. per ton; 
and v\ hen the whole exj)en8e of making tlic railroad, of the plant, 

8 f working, is to he borne by one article, it is not conceiv- 
tliat it could be done for less; yet these corrections would 
a difference of five or six millions sterling in the estimates, 
's fwpposing the bottom of the sea at Tineh to be sound 
»of bearing the weight Imd upon it. 
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M. de L^sseps anil his. englneei’s seem to be. aware that 
nothing so flaagnifiamt lias been attmipted in Europe, for after 
a slight allusion to the works at Cherbourg, Plymouth, and 
elsewhere, we have the foUowing startling piece pf information: 

‘ With regard to the possibility there can be no doubt, for moi^ 
than a century ago- the Dutch GoVemment constructed a jetty 8000 
metres (nearly mx miles) in length in the Bay of the Lion, near the 
Cape, in water more than sixteen metres deep, in spite of the con¬ 
tinuous tempestuouf weather which succeeds the settled calms in these 
httitudes. Snell a work, considering the depth of water, must have 
required a quantity of materials at least four times as great as that 
required fortiie two jetties and the mole at Pelusium. It was under¬ 
taken by a nation not over ricli, at a time when steam was unknown, 
and before the invention of machinery, wliich saves so much time, 
expense, and hibour. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the 
cutting of the Isthmus is admitted to be advantageous, it will be easy 
to overcome all difficulties.’ 

So important does this example appear that we^nd it again 
alluded to, in the following terms, by the writer of an article in 
the Moniteur,’ in favour of M. de Lcsseps’ scheme: — 

*Biit are jetties of a league and a half into the B&a, possible? or 
are they indeed a work that cannot be executed^'' The answer to this 
question is easy. A hundred years ago the Hollanders, not so ripli 
unil not so skilful as we are now, although quite as bold, erected at 
the Cape in the Bay of tlie Lion, at a depth of sixteen metres, in 
hf>ite of the most frightful tempests, a bieakwater of 8000 metres; 
that is, a work at least four times the extent of th^ requii'ed for the 
entrauce of the Canal at Pelusium.’ 

Nothing can more fitly describe the whole argument of M. 
do Le8se{)t> than these quotations. If he knows where the Bay 
of the Lion is, we do not; and though the English have ]> 08 -' 
sessed the Cape for half a century, and explored it-with tole¬ 
rable energy, tliey have failed to discover this mole or any 
trace of its previous existence. As we shall presently show, 
had it ever b^n constructed, it would have been of more service 
to the trade of the East than the jetties of Pelusium, for hun¬ 
dreds of our best ships and of our bravest seamen havo^’perished 
on that inhospitable shore, for want of such protection. But as' 
\vc believe this statemeah to bo altogether erroneous and un¬ 
founded, we shall be glad to learn M. de Lesseps’ authority 
for making it ' ♦ 

The scheme of M. Talabot, as might be expected frou. 
thoroughly educated French engineer of the first eliiss,'i8^ 
a far more practical nature, and meets fairly the whole djjfii- 
cu^ies of the case. It is based on the knowledge that 
never did possess any barhoor in the Mediterrao^n; 

YOL. cm. NO. ccix. B , 
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that of Alexandria, which was capable of admitting largo 
veseeki 'and being perfectly convinced of the iroprajctii^abiHty 
of forming a harbour at Pcla»um, M. Talabot aasumea that 
it Vffould be absolutely indispensable to CAXty the canal acrosa 
the wh(de width of the Delta. It is true this would neces- 
eltate its being nearly three times the length of the direot line, 
or 256 miles instead of 90; but this is a calculable quantity, 
and leads to an excellent harbour, whereas the possibUity of 
a northern outlet for the other cutting is quit? probleinaticaL 
M. Talabot proposes another improvement, -whje)) is to carry 
the canal beliind Suez to a point six nr seven miles farther down, 
the Red Sea, where deep water is found close in shore, and a 
small mole would suffice to protect the harbour. It is true that 
cutting the canal tlironjrh the rochv ridjrcs behind the town, and 
forming this harbour in deep w'ater, might be nearly as expen¬ 
sive as the mode proposed by jM. dcLesscps, but it is much more 
certain, and the result would be more satisfactory. From this 
point M. Tdfebot proposes to carry tlie canal along the line 
of the-bod of the old canal of the Pharaohs, a distance of 135 
miles, to a spot on the Isile just above the bifurcation of the 
Delta. Crossing tbe»river it winds along tiie edge of the culti¬ 
vated land to Alexandria, a distance of above 120 mih^s. The 
dimensions of this canal arc about the same as those projuised 
for the other. The locks are to be 330 feet 'long, 70 feet wide, 
and deep enough to admit vessels drawing 26 feet of water. 
The bottom of the canal is to be 130 to 165 feet wide, acc^nd- 
ing to the nature of the soil. As the mean level of the Nile 
at Cairo' is 60 fee: above that of tlie two seas, each branch 
would requk^ six of "these locks or twelve altogether. It may 
assist us in estimating tlie magnitude of this work, to bear in 
imnd tliat the Caledonian Canal, the largest ship canal in ex¬ 
istence, is a cutting of little more than 23 miles in extei^f; its 
locks are only , 170 feet long by 40 wide, the depth of the'canal 
k^nly 15 feet, and the width at bottom only 50 feet. The 
li^gdan Canal is therefore ten times as long, and as doubling 
the other dimen^ons increases the expense in more than a 
quadmjde ratio,, though the one has only twelve locks and 
the other twenty-three, it may safely be asserted that the 
>'puez Canal is a work of twenty times the magnitude of the 
Caledonian. The latter cost the English Govemmept a .million 
Idling, and the expense of keeping it in r^ir is so enormous, 
tpit it was seriously proposed, a few years ago, to idxmdun it* 


the Caledonian Canal is almost an exactly jpi 
at Suez. Looking;m«rely at the map, its 
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It may be said that the ground is much more suitable for 
canal digging in Egypt than in Scotland; but till borings have 
been made all along the line of the canal, this is by no means so 
cfear as it might at first sight appear; in many-parts the- canal 
may leak to an inconvenient extent, and it must be a work of 
enormous difiScttlty in such a soil to obtain a secure foundation 
for such enormous works and locks as are proposed. 

The great diflSculty of the undertaking, however, is the 
passage of the Nile. In no part of its course is the river deep 
enough to idlow of vessels drawing 25 or 2G feet water to cross 
from shore to shore. !M. Talahot suggests that when the 
‘ barrage* is completed, it may dam up the waters to a sufficient 
dejith for the purpose. But this result can be only momentary: 
for, as every one avIio has been on the Nile knows, its waters 
at !'ll seasons contain an immense amount of sediment; and it 
only requires tliat they should be allowed to stand about half an 
hour for this matter to be deposited and the water to become 
potable. It was the conviction that this would be the Case that 
caused the works of the barrage to be abandoned after such im¬ 
mense smns of money had been expended upon them; for thfe 
clear water of the Nile would have no fertilising power, and the 
sediment would have been deposited behind the barrage until 
the bed was raised to just such a height as would admit of the 
passage of the water of the river. The mean depth would con- 
seqncTitly have been exactly the same as before, but evenly dis- 
trihtite*r over the whole width, and no conceivable amount of 
dredging would make a deepwater clianncl there and keep it 
permanently open. 

Another’gravc difficulty arises from the fact that the waters 
of the Kile are, at one season of the year from 18 to 26 feet 
higher than they are at another; and it would be extremely 
difficult to regulate the entrance locks so as to meet levels 

self-evident, and nature seems to Iiav'i: exeegted half the work, as it oU||y 
to tempt man to complete it. IVlien it was proposed, everyone thought 
that all the trade between Dt.iiinark and the Baltic ports would choose 
this straight and safe navigation rather than hriive the storms and 
dangers of the circnitous route round Cape Wrath and through the 
Oi kne) ^ and Hebrides. The result lias shown how mistoken these 
calculations were. A few steamers to accommodate tourists and an 
occasional fisliing smack are all that avail themselves of it But so 
little is it capable of paying its expenses, that when the question’was 
debated in the Commons the whole reason of the House was in favour 
of closing it, .but-the feelings of the members saved it. It was felt 
to be a disgrace-to allow so splendid a work to go to decay, and it is 
now supported out of the imperial revenues. Would that of Egypt 
be as fortunate ? . 
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varying not only firons month to month, but from yew to year. 
These and other difhcultics, which need not be recapitulated, 
convince M. Tjilabot that the level crossing is nearly imprac*. 

; and he therefore proposes what really seems to be t^ie 
only possible mode of getting over the.dimculty—viz.,, by 
an aqueduct, the surface of the water in which is to be raised 
above the level of the high water of the Nile, atid 60 
feet above the low-water level. This huge edifice is to be 
3300 or 3500 feet in length, of the same section as the h^cks, 
and to be reached by four lucks at each end, forming a sort 
of giant stairs, by ascending wliich the summit level is to be 
attained by the largest line-of-battle sliips I 

It is somewhat humiliating tc us islanders, who have been 
diUdish enough to wonder at the boldness that designed the 
Menai tubes or the Saltash llridge, or have believed that the 
Montred Viaduct would really be a great work, to find our 
greatest undertakings so far outdone, and what we should 
deem the wildest conceptions soberly submitted for our ac¬ 
ceptance as a commercial speculation. The aqueduct would 
be a. £t anticlimax to the long series of wonderful works 
which still adorn the valley of the Nile, beginning with the 
Great Pyramid in the immediate neighbourhood. That was 
erected, som^ 5000 years ago, to gratify the vanity of kingly 
pride; and this, the greatest wonder. of the modern world, to 
satWy the utilitarian exigencies w-hich arc as characteristic of 
our commercial age. 

It is, however, not only necessary to build this great aque- 
dtict, but, when built* to supply it with w'ater; and as every 
vee^l passing throu^i, however small, would abstract two 
Idd^-fulls of water from the great central trough, the amount 
required is something enormous. It would be impossible to 
procure this, at a height of GO feet above tlie level of the 
by means of an alimentary canal, leaving the Nile at any rea¬ 
sonable distance bibber up; and it is therefore propos^ to 
supply it by steam [)Ower. And it is suggested that engines 
of 600 or 800 horse power would suffice for thb: penmps 
they would, if working night and day to fill reservoirs pl^cd 
on higher leve)e; but the cx]>ense of these engines, with the 
pipes of cpihmunicatiou and oth<fr hydraulic works, would be 
so enormous, that it seems almost useless to attempt to Calcu¬ 
late it. \ 

The whole preset, like that of M. .de .Le88eps, js SKit dowii ,w 
Rentable for 8 mflUolis sterling; and itjs tb sug^st 

^YOu^d csot^t lb or 12 railUotis^^ it ^-spquadlylilp^^ 

20. But the work can be dqcci M arid, if it Would 
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‘ for three hours I was kicked to and fro, and subjected to various 
* tortures.’* The poor man still bore on his person the marks 
of this violence. 

In tlic village of Syadoorgum (in the Cuddalore.district), Soo- 
bapatha Pillay was ‘ tied by the legs^ and hung up with his head 
‘ downwards f they put powdered chilli in his nostrils and passed 
a strong tape round liis waist and violently tightened it. Other 
details of the torture inflicted on this wretch are too revoUingly 
imiecent to be referred to.f . It is right to add, however, that 
this was a police, rather than a revenue case. 

Vcncatuohella llajaulec, in> conjunction with his father, was 
put to torture, in order to compel paynient.of an extraordinary 
assessment of ten rupees. They were ^ both placed in anundal, 
‘ tluiir Icfis tied tos^cther, and their heads tied to their feet in 
‘a stooping posture; their hands were tied behind them, and 
‘ stones placed upon their backs;’ in which j)osture they were 
‘ niiide to stand from six in the morning until noon.’jf It will 
hardly bo matter of surprise that the ffUher died in the following 
mnothl^ AVhen the unfortunate survivor complained to the 
Kng^l^h collector at Puttoocottah, he was told that that func¬ 
tionary * had nothing to do with it,’ and that he * must go to 
‘ the sub-collector;’ and upon his referring to the sub-collector 
personally, the answer was, that ‘ the sub-collector could not 
‘ take notice of the coinjdaiiit, as the tahsild«£ had not reported 
‘ the circumstances to him!’ 

Tlie process often takes place in even a more wholesale way. 
liunjiah Chetty, in company with ‘about fifty others,’ was 
tortured by being * kept in a stooping ]>osturc by the peons 
‘ holding them down by the hair h>ek, whilst others were placed 
‘ Uf'ti idc on their lrAcks.’|[ Yanainoortha Nada Pillay, and other 
natives of the village of Saurumnadavy, were subjected to a 
repetition of this torture from the mouth of Juno till August, in 
order to force them into a payment of land-tax of which they 
claimed a remission on account of the failure of Teesanam (the 
])rincipal padJg or rice crop.) ‘ I and others,’ he states, ‘ were 
‘given l>y tlie tahsildar, Apparoo Moodelly, in charge to peons, 
‘ who used to take us out in the sun, sometimes to a rock on the 
‘ north of our town, sometimes to the sand near the hill. There 
‘ we were made to stoop, and stones were put on our backs; and 
‘ wo were kept on the burning sand. Alter eight o’clock wc 
‘ v,'cre allowed to go to our rice. Such like ill-treatment was 
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' continued during three months.’ In addition to the violence 
and pain to which these villagers were subjected, their ‘ women 
*W€re also {Untreated and the kittec applied to their breasts.'** 
Captain Nelson of Ongole saw lour men just released from the 
punislinient of anundai.’f Mr. Siinj)6on, at Budwail, in the 
Cuddapah district, saw ‘ at least a dozen ryots undergoing the 
‘ ordeal. Tliey were all ranged in the courtyard of the Kevenue 
' Office, under a meridian sun; they had heavy stones placed 
‘ cither on their backs, or between the shoulders; their bodies 

* ^yere bent double, and several of them wore kept in that posi- 
‘tion, standing on one leg, the other being raised from the 

* ground by moans of a string-going round the neck and round 

* the big toe; and this continued probaldy for two hours, ccr- 

* tainly for more than one.’ Appanda Nynar of Terooparatn- 
boor, after detailing his own wrongs, declares that in his district 
‘all detaulters are treated in the ssimc wav;’ and he adds that 
he ‘ has seen great'nuinbers not only placed in anundal, but the 
‘ kittec applied to their fingers; ’ and that * there is a whip hung 
‘ in the ciitcherry (revenue office) witli three thongs, w’hich is also 
‘ used on Indian defaulters but not on Brahmins.’:! Nullandy 
Naik complains that his son and his son’s wife, on susjncion of 
being concerned in a robbery, were hanged up’by the hands to 
the branch of a tamarind tree for an Indian hour, and beaten 
with tamarind swishes, in the presence of the tabsildar. The 
woman died in eight days oftenvards. Naik comjdaincd to tlie 
judge, but ‘ no notice was taken.’§ Throe ryots of the village of 
Coviloor were seized at night on a similar ^nsjacion, taken to 
a cowshed, tied up by the hands to the roof of the slied, and 
beaten till they consented to buy liieinseives off by a bribe of 
twenty-five ru[)ees. They also ‘ complained to the magi<!tratc, 
‘ and proved their statement, both as to the beating and the extor- 
‘ tioii; but they,got no redress.’f 

There is not one of the forms of torture here descril)ed, 
of which the Appendix of the Report does not contain some 
examples. The use of the lash and th<i cudgel is frequent 
and unsparing. Besides the cases already referred to, in which 
it is casually mentioned, Panpoo, of tlie village of Arcot, for 
a paltry claim of rupees, was beaten by one of the peons 
with his leathern belt till it flew in pieces; and then the 
punishment was continued with tamarind twigs, till his back 
bled under the infliction. His brother, who meanwhile arrived 
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with the money, and ventured to remonstrate against this 
cruelty, ‘ was also beaten with tamarind twigs till the blood 
‘ came.’ Tiiey complained to the tahsildar; but * he dismissed 
‘ them, saying, “ What pomplaint is there, vdien you were 
‘“flogged for not paying the Circar money r”* Soobboo 
Eoya Iyer, in addition to the torture of tha kittee, received 
‘ ten cuts of a whip. made of the strong fibres of a tree; ’ he 
adds tliat he has ‘ frequently been placed in anundal, tied up, 
‘rolled about, and struck.’t Tlie cruel and degrading device 
of tying defaulters together by their coodmy (the back knot of 
hair) was employed in tlie case of lyah Pillay, a villager of 
Malapadacum in Taujore.| ChcUappa Reddy was seized by the 
ears, and [)ullcd to tlje ground; and, after he liad fallen, the 
castigation was persisted in till he fainted. He complained by 
letter to the collector, but received no answer. § The cruel 
})racticc of ‘ inflicting smart blows on the ankle bones with a 
‘ short thick stick is not uncommon.’|j Verasawmy Xaidoo and 
lycppa Kaidoo were tortured by the a})plication of a rope 
tightly wound round the thighs, ‘so as to force the blood into 
‘the feet, which causes great jiaiiu’lf Asoonachella Moodclly 
w'as ‘ lifted uft by a peon by the moustaches, and one side of the 
•moustache pulled out.’*' Upwards of forty ‘headmen and 
‘ ryots ’ of Patamata village, in the Masulipatam district, cora- 
plaii' that, besides other maltreatment, ‘heavy stones were 
* hung round their necks.’ft And to cap the climax of inventive 
cruedty, ive need but add Captain C?«npbeirs description of 
another form of torture, which consists in causing the prisoner 
‘ to squat, so that the posteriors touch the ground; the arms are 
‘then placed under and inside the thighs, and he is made to take 
‘ hold of his ears, one loith each hand! A peon stands over him 
‘ with a cane, and, whenever he attempts to move, strikes him.’ 
Ca[)tain Campbell may well add that ‘ this constrained position, 
‘ though not in itself to a supple-jointed pCi^on very paintul, 
‘ becomes so aftef a very short time; and, when at all protracted, 
‘ causes the most intolerable agony.’ It should be obprved, 
that, in this and many other forms of punishment in which the 
victim is compelled to remain in a fixed posture, such as stand¬ 
ing upon one leg, rem.'iiniiig uncovered in the burning sun, or 
barefooted in the scorching sand, supporting a heavy stone on 
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the bent neck or shoulders, the presence of one or more peons, 
anncd^ witli wliips or other similar instruments of castij^ation, 
IS an invariable accompaniment. Weak and unresisting as is 
this crushed and trodden-down race, it would else be hard to 
understand, how any one, with evon tfic outward forms of man¬ 
hood, could submit to such unspe^ikable degradation. 

We have felt it a duty, though it has been a painful one, to 
go through these wearisome and revolting details, because wc 
believe that the honour of the Indian Government, as well as 
the common interests of humanity, arc involved in the issue of 
the important challenge which has led to their disclosure. It 
is right and necessary that wc should know in England what 
is done in our name in these distant de})cndencics of our cmj>ire. 
To shut our eyes to any portion of the injustice, is to asfumc the 
responsibilily by passive, but not therefore less guilty, com¬ 
plicity. Tardy as the arrival ol’ the day of enlightenment has 
been, it has come at lust. The cry of a wronged and out- 
raged peo[)le, long and jealously stifled, has at length forced 
itself not alone upon the cars of our rulers, but upon our own; 
and, as long as this sad plaint, remains unrcdre.sscd through 
our guilty inactivity, so long, if wc prove indifferent, shall 
every stroke of the lash, every turn of the thuntbscrew, and 
every more loathsome and revolting indignity, throughout the 
length and breadth of Iiidia, be added to the catalogue of our 
own national responsibilities. 

The most startling aspect of the case, considered in its bcar- 
ing upon ourselves in England, and upon the control which we 
are supposed to exercise over the Go^■crnmcnt of India, is, wc 
must repeat it, the inexplicable and disgraceful ignorance wliieii 
has hitherto jwevailed, not alone among the general jmblic, but 
even among the highest of the home officials and those who arc 
most directly engaged m Indian affairs. One might supj’ose that 
practices of the nature described above could hardly fail to 
attract the notice, if not of the general community, at least, of 
the civil and criminal functionaries connected witli the Indian 
Service. Yet, as wc have already seen, when Mr, Danby Sey¬ 
mour made his statement, gentlemen wlio had been thirty years 
^^onnccted witli India or resident therein, declared that they had 
never known of a single case of torture. The President of the 
Hoard of Control professed to have heard tlie charge for the 
first time that evening; the Chairman of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors ab.solutcly turned it into ridicule; the Governor of Madras 
Jnniself, surrounded by his counsel, and with all the machinery 
of Government at his command, em})hatically declared his dis¬ 
belief. JS'cvertbeless, a few weeks of the very simplest in- 
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quiry,—a few queries addressed to the local functionaries, — a 
brief notification circulated through the villages, sufficed to 
bring out the fact, that, except the authorities in question, there 
was hardly a soul in India who was not thorouglily cognisant of 
the existence of these ]>racticcs I One of the officers expresses 
his ‘astonishment that the prevalence of torture should even 
‘have been called in question ; ’* and the Commissioners them¬ 
selves report that ‘no impartial mind could arrive at any other 
‘ conclusion ! ’ f 

TIow are we to account for this singular contrast between 
official darkness and unofficial notoriety ? Surely the Govern¬ 
ment entrusted with the charge of untold nullions of a race so 
utterly helpless and unfriended, has need of more perspicacity 
than such a contrast would appear to imply. 

It may be attempted to shift the responsibility of these cruel¬ 
ties from the Eurojjean officials charged with the collection 
of revenue, and to ascribe it exclusively to the native sub¬ 
ordinates. The C'ommI«!sionor3 themselves disclaim all intention 
‘ of casting any unfounded imputation either upon the Govern- 

* ment or its European officers.’ J They even report (and the 
evi<lence goes far to support their representation) that ‘the ill 
‘ treatment is as much, perhaps more commonly, resorted to by 
‘ tlio native officials /hr the extortion of their oini illicit demands, 
‘ a? lor the extraction ol‘ the dregs of the revenue.’ Manv of 
the cases which came before them ‘ exhibited the practice of 
‘ oj)pression applied for the gratification of private passions, 
‘ whether of avarice or revenge; the calendars exhibit repe^d 
‘instances of tlic same character; and the evil lies even dec^r 

• than the level of the public revenue, though the renewal of de- 
‘ mnnds for old balances and outstandings on account of Govern- 
‘ ment, is usually made tlie cloak under which such acts of oppres- 
‘ siou are concealed; ’ they add that many witnesses declared to 
them, that ‘ the people would be satisfied if the demands of 
‘the revenue officers were restricted to the just Government 
‘dues; ’ and the}” are perfectly satisfied, that it is in the exaction 
of these unlawful gains that the use of torture is most common. 
It is in such cases that, 

‘ Tlic p(‘rf<;(;t but silent machinery Avliich combines tlio forces of 
revenue tleinands and police authority is brought into play ; the most 
ingenious artifices which tli<! subtlety of the native mind can invent 
are, had reeourpc to ; and it sci nis highly probable that it is a com¬ 
mon practice with the native ollioials to give, their own illicit demands 
precedence, Avhen, pecuniaiy means being more plentiful or more 
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easily procurable, the process of extraction is more easily complied 
with, under liopes and promises of future services, perhaps that of 
assisting in cheating Government among others;—expressly with a 
view to keep the revenue demands as a corps de reserve to fall back 
upon, the practice of oppression and violence to extract that not 
being so apparent an injustice in the eyes of the people as the appli¬ 
cation of the same measures for mere private or personal purposes.’ 
{Report p. 47.) 

Upon these and similar grounds the Commissioners are dis¬ 
posed to acquit the European officers of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of all connivance or complicity in these odious practices. 

* We think,’ they report, * that the Service is entitled to the fullest 
credit for its disclaimer of all countenance of the cruel practices 
which prevail in the revenue, as well as in the police department. 
W e see no reason to doubt that the native officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, are well aware of the disposition of their European 
superiors; and, although very many of the parties who have ap¬ 
peared before us, in reply to our inquiry why they have not made 
ail earlier complaint, have asked, What'is the use of appealing to 
*' the collectorswe have seen nothing to impress us with the belief 
tliat the pcople.at large entertain the idea that their maltreatment is 
countenanced or tolerated by tlie European officers of government. 
On the contrary, all they seem to desire is, that the European.^, in 
their respective districts, should themselves take up and investigate 
complaints brought before them. The distances which the natives 
will travel, at great personal loss and inconvenience, to make com¬ 
plaints even of a very petty nature, to the collector or sub-collector, 
is of itself a proof of the confidence which they place generally in 
those officers. The abstinence of the native officials from those 
practices in or near the stations where European.^, be tliey civilians, 
surgeons, commissariat, or other officers, reside, and the prevalence 
of torture increasing in proportion as the talook appears less exposed 
to European scrutiny, are strong arguments in favour of a conscious¬ 
ness on the part of the native officials that they cannOf with im¬ 
punity resort to illegal or personal violence, when it admits of easy 
and speedy substantiation before the European authorities of the dis¬ 
trict ; and the whole cry of the people that has come up before us, 
has been to save them from the cruelties of their fellow nativeSy 
nut from onkindness or indifficrence on the part of the European 

officers of Government.' {Report, p, 51, 52.) 

\ 

Now, although there is eonsidcrablc truth in a part of the view 
of the evidence here put forward, and although we can easily un¬ 
derstand and eymnatliise with the natural reluctance of the Com¬ 
missioner^ to condemn, in a matter which concerns the very best 
and Sacred feelings of humanity, so large and so respectable 
a‘body as the Civil Service of India, yet- we arc bound to say, 
thaf, while wc are far from impeaching the honourable and 
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humane dispositions of the whole body, or even of any very 
large section of the body, we feel, nevertheless, that the case, as 
against them, is far more formidable than it is represented in 
the lenient, wc might almost say laudatory, paragraph just cited. 
Enojigh is casually conveyed, even in the cases referred to 
in tills pajier, to show that there prevails a general distrust, if 
not worse than distrust, of the fairness of the European autho¬ 
rities in matters of dispute between the ryots and their natural 
enemies, the native revenue officials; and w e must add, that, 
even on the showing of the Commissioners themselves, not 
only were many cases brought before them in which the parties 
had been deterred from making an earlier complaint, because 
* there was no use in appealing to the collector,’ but there 
were many other cases in which, as we shall see, complaints, 
often of a very serious nature (involving, in some instances, 
capital charges), had actually been made to collectors, sub-col¬ 
lectors, judges, magistrates, and other European functionaries, 
and had been treated by them either with indifference or with 
posiiive disregard. For our part, we have risen from the peru¬ 
sal of the evidence with an impression as to the feelings enter¬ 
tained by the natives in reference to their chances of justice at 
the hands of the European officers, precisely the opposite of that 
stated in the Report. 

And, after all, even though we ‘ %verc to concede the full 
extent of this plea set up for the European officials, the ultimate 
resfionsibility of these reprehensible practices would onl}’’ be 
sliifted back one degree lurther. It is plain that the Govern¬ 
ment cannot get rid of the general responsibility which attaches 
to the instruments whom it employs. When the Government 
entrusts to hands so confessedly unclean as those of its native 
officials, a function so important, so delicate, so full of tempta¬ 
tion, and so open to abuse, it is clearly responsible, if not for 
each individual act of these officials, at least for such general 
supervision of their conduct as will render malversation difficult, 
ready of detection, and easy of redress. And if, on the con¬ 
trary, it be found that the Europe.an officers entrusted with 
this immediate supervision have, in very many instances, proved 
themselves either scandalously remiss in searching out abuse, or 
criminally cognisant of its existence; if they have made thb 
British name, among the native population, not the defence of 
the weak and the avenger of violated right, but the inspirer of 
oppression and the shield of the evil-doer; if, in a woi^, they 
have created a deep and wide-spread conviction, that, whatever 
may be the letter of the law, practically there is no redress for 
its very worst violation; and if, now, when the crisis comes, it 
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is content to rest its defence on professions of surprise, igno¬ 
rance, incredulity, and positive disbelief, are we not entitled to 
refuse to it the benefit of such disclaimers, and to hold it con¬ 
victed of having,,for the long series of ^cars during which this 
wrong has endured, criminally failed m what is the first and 
most vital function of Government — the protection of the 
persons, the property, and the rights of the subjects ? 

Now what, even as they appear in this official volume, arc the 
facts of this unhappy case? From many incidental allusions^ 
in the statements noticed in the course of tliis article, it will be 
seen that redress has often been refused, even wheili demanded 
from the English officials. Not to speak of minor authorities, 
in at least two cases which we have cited, the complainant was 
repulsed by the English collector himself. In one of these, 
a case of great barbarity, the poor wretch was cruelly told, that, 
if he had paid his land-tax, ho would have escaped the in¬ 
fliction ; in the other cjise, in which death appears to have 
occurred in consequence of the excessive severity of tlie torture, 
the collector simply said, ‘ that he had nothing to do with it, 

* and referred the complainant to the sub-collector; and the sub- 
‘ collector, in his turn, declined to entertain the complaint, because 

* the tahsildar {whoy he it observed^ was the accused parti/) had not 
‘ reported the circumstance to him! ’ No wonder that, in making 
their statement before the Commission, the baffled sufferers gene¬ 
rally confess that they ^ did not complain to the gentlemen ; for 

* who will listen to a poor man ?*—no wonder that they ‘ did not 
‘ appeal to the higher authorities,’ lest tliey should be sent back 
by them to the very parties by whom they had been aggrieved I 

Indeed, the general character of the complaints embodied in 
the Appendix is simply this;—cither the parties had abstained 
from complaining, under the disheartening belief that redress 
was hopeless; or, having ventured, against hope, to prefer the 
complaint, they met with silence, neglect, or positive repulse! 

Thus Venkiah, a ryot already referred to, sent his statement 
several times to the sub-collector at Kamayaputanc, ‘ but no 

* inquiry was made.’* Mooneappa Moodclly and three others 
coiiq)lained to the magistrate and offered [iroof of their having 
been tortured, ‘but got no redress.’! Nullandy Naik mentioned 
to the judge that he had been tortured, ‘but no notice was 
‘taken.’! lyah Pillay ‘did not complain to the higher authorities, 
‘lest he should be sent back to the tahsildar.’§ Ackiwany 
A||!)iius^h, having once addressed the collector in vain, declined 
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to do so a second time, because his former petition had not been 
noticed.* In a word, so deeply rooted is the conviction of the 
hopelessness of redress, that, as if justifying the view which 
we have suggested, the ‘ petition of above for^y headmen and 
‘ ryots of Patamata,’ only seems to express the universal feeling 
of native India, when it declares that, ‘ whereas they sec no re- 
* dross obtained for their grievances laid open to the higher 
‘authorities, they arc led to conclude that these wicked deeds 
‘ must have been ordered by ihe Government itself and they are 
*at a loss to think what to do and where to go away.’f We 
must confess that, at least in many of the reported cases, it 
would seem difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. 

And all this, be it recollected, while the law prohibiting all 
such j)ractices (althoiiglj certainly not summary enough in the 
redress which it affords), is most clear and explicit in its pro¬ 
hibitions ; while every such interference with the person or pro¬ 
perty of the subject is a punisliable offence in India, as it is in 
England ! The real grievance, although, as the Commissioners 
themselves assert, partly traceable to the want of summary 
process, lies in the obst-Jcles which a corrupt, defective, and ill- 
administered executive system throws in the way of obtaining 
redress. 

The point which strikes us first and most painfully is, on the 
one hand, the pettiness of the sums for the exaction of which these 
execrable means arc adopted, and, on the other, the shameful 
inadequacy of the penalty inflicted by the magistrates in the 
rare cases in which convictions are obtained against officials 
charged with this unlawful violence. 

Thus wc find an unfortunate man, Nangun Chaloovun, sulr 
jccteil to the anundal, tortured with the kittee, and exposed to 
the burning sun during four hours, in order to compel payment 
of ail illegal demand of ten annas (fifteen pence)! Another 
Jiyot, named Singuriah, who refused to pay tlie sum of one 
rupee four annas (two sliillings and sixpence), had his liands tied 
behind his back and his head bound down to his feet with a coir 
rope, for two hours.J Nay, in the terrible case of Vencata- 
chella liajaulec, iu which one of the parties actually died from 
the eflccts of the yiolence employed, the sum demanded was 
but ten rupees ! § 

On the other hand the Commissioners themselves, notwith¬ 
standing their unwillingness to cast any imputation on the Eu¬ 
ropean officials (who alone may in practice be said to be con- 
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cerned with judicial decisions), express their astonishment at *the 

* extraordinary lightness of the punishment generally awarded 
' in those instances in wliich the charge has been held to be 
‘ prored.’* Judging from tlie tabular returns collected by 
them, a fine of a few rupees, wluch may be commuted into a 
brief imprisonment, would appear to be the ordinary sentence. 
It is generally thought enough to inflict a fine equivalent 
in amount to the sum extorted. In case 12. of the Coimbatore 
Calendar the monigar and four subordinates, having bocu 
convicted before the English assistant-magistrate of extorting 
revenue by maltreatment and violence, were merely fined; 
the monigar and two of his subordinates each four rupees 
(eight shillings), and the other two subordinates, two rupees 
each ! The same magistrate, in a case in w'hich the monigar 
was convicted of having by the same species of violence ex¬ 
torted fifty ru[)ees from his accuser, contented himself with 
imposing t)n the culprit a fine equivalent in amount to the 
sum which he had extorted. In another simihtr case he inflicted 
a fine of ten rupees ! § And (although it is not noticed by the 
Commissioners) tlic strangest circumstance connected with tliese 
cases is, that this very magistrate, whose name is Moreton 
John 'Walhouse, Esq., in his official reply to the queries put 
forth by the Governor in Council, pronounces, as the result 
of his owni experience, that ‘the statements of the speeches 

* circulated by the Government arc pure fiction, at least as re- 

* gards his own district ’! § Surely such facts as these are 
sufficient to create grave suspicion. 

It is gratifying, however, to find, that this scandalous laxity 
is not univers^. 

Mr. Danicll, the Government agent in Kurnool, reports an 
instance in which an amildar convicted of extorting revenue 
by violence, ‘ was sentenced to seven years* imprisonnesent with 
‘ hard lahuur in ifons.’ In the Nellore calendar, several pri¬ 
soners, cdnvicted of these violences before Mr. Minchin, apj;)ear 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for various periods, 
according to the degree of violence employed. A tahsUdar, 
convicted of subjecting Ackinany Appanah to the torture of 
tlie kittee so lately as the middle of 1854, was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour in irons. Another exercise of this salutary 
rigour recorded by the Commissioners, has acquired a toucliing 
inter^ since the publication of their Report, from the melan- 
chol^i^te of the. excellent officer to whom it fe ascribed, Mr. 
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Connolly, the collector of Malabar. The last mail brought 
intelligence that, as he was seated with his wife in the ve¬ 
randah of his house, five men, armed with the long Moplah 
knife, rushed upon him; and, although the servants, summoned 
by the cries of his wife, came to his rescue, they were kept at 
bay by the assassins till the deed of blood had been accom¬ 
plished, when the murderers fled, leaving the body of their victim 
almost literally hacked to pieces, no less than twenty-seven 
wounds having been found upon it! We have alluded to the 
melancholy fate of this lamented officer chiefly for tlie purpose, 
not only of disconnecting his fate from the discontents arising 
out of the revenue system, but also of freeing his memory from 
all suspicion of complicity in the obnoxious practices of the 
native officials. The Commissioners report, that the districts of 
IVIalabar and Canara jjresent a remarkable contrast in this re¬ 
spect to almost all the other collectorates of the Presidency. 
In IMalabar, torture for revenue purposes is entirely unknown ; 
and although traces of its use for police purposes still linger in 
the district, the ill-fated collector, Mr. Connolly, had been most 
active and energetic in repressing the practice and punishing the 
offenders. A peon, who, in 1843 (long before this agitation had 
been thought of), had ill-treated a jirisoner so as to lead him to 
attempt suicide, Avas sentenced by ilr. Connolly to two years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour. Several similar instances of 
rigour arc related in the Report which he addressed to the Coin- 
mis?lon ; and its closing sentence expresses a hope ‘ that the 
‘determination which has been shown to pass no case by in 
‘ which torture could even be presumed, has not been without 
* its effect.’* 

We regret, however, to say, that magistrates such as Mr. 
Daniell, Mr. Minchinj and Mr. Connolly, are the exceptimi; 
the rule is such as miglit be presumed from the instances cited in 
a former pnge; and the tabular reports furnjshed by the judges 
throughout the various districts, almost invariably present tiie 
same general character as that from which the above slateinente 
jire extracted. 

Now while the administrators of justice are known to act 
by such a standard, it is idle to hope, no matter how rigorous 
may be the terms of the law and how stringent its prohibitions, 
that it can serve either as a restraint upon the evil-doer, or a 
apurc^ of confidence to the aggrieved. It is idle to think that the 
native populatmn can ever look even to the European repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government, as to protectors against wrong. 
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or avengers of violated liberty. It is idle to expect that from 
such a state of things, anv otlier feclinji can result than that so 

O' *1 o 

frequently and so plaintively expressed, ‘ what is the use of a 
‘poor man like me complaining?’ It is idle, in fine, to look 
for any other csiiinate of the real relations between the Euro¬ 
pean officials and the native subordinates on whom the rough 
work of collection devolves, than the one contained in the 
statement of Naiigun Chaloovum;—that ^her.avsv the Iturnom 

* has to pay tnoneff to those above him, they will not inquire into his 
‘exaction'* Nor can any right-minded man dissent from the 
conclusion of the Commissioner:* (although it goes far to neu¬ 
tralise their own favourable report on the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of the European servants of the East Indian (lovcrn- 
ment), that ‘ the great proportion of the acquittals, and the 
‘lightness of the puni-hmeuts consequent on such cases as 

* appear to have been substantiated to the satisfaction of the 
‘magistracy, may have had a serious effect in deterring the 
‘ryots I’rom bringing forward more numerous complaints.’ 

IVe are the more earnest in insisting upon the broad truth in 
this particular, and in tearing aw'ay the disguises under whirh 
a false consideration for the honour of the Service naturally 
socks to conceal it, because we know tills to be an old and in¬ 
veterate evil which no gentle palliative (‘an cure. It, is now 
thirtv Years since the very same evils, In iireciselv the .-amo 
form, were brought under the notice of the Court of DireiSois. 
In a Heport of one *)f the circuit judge?, eoatalnoil in tiie 
Directors’Judicial Letter of A[)ril IGtli, lcS2G. it is declared 
that ‘there is hardly a case wherein the sufferers who have 
‘had the courage, or have been in the circumstances, to 
‘complain against the opprc*‘sors, have met with rcdre?s of 
‘their grievances, and in which the accused have not been 
‘sent back to the situations which they have so grostly 
‘abused, and thereby encouraged to renew their" excesses 
‘by the facility they experience in escaping justice.’ It 
is further stated that, ‘in most of tliosc couiplaiuts, when the 
‘judge on circuit has re.ad over the record of tlie proceedings, 
‘ evepi that kept by the magistr.ifes tliemselvcs, he lias dis- 

* covered that all, with hardly an exception, have been dismissed 

* as “ not proved or groundless,” although the evidence in imist is 
‘ such .as not to leave a doubt thatconsi Icrable personal violence 
‘had been done by the parbiittecs and the kolkars to the com- 
‘'plainants.’f In 1826, as in 1855, these praetices were punish¬ 
able by the criminal law of India; then, as now, the admiaistra- 


* r. 25. 
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tion of that law was proved to be grossly abused. The Court 
of Directors of that ]ieriod recorded their reprobation of such 
practices; but the calendars appended to the Report before us, 
prove beyond all question that the very same abpscs are still in 
existence, and that the law, whatever its theoretical value, is 
still ])ractically a dead letter. In all these hateful cases, im- 
pimity for malpractices in tlie collection of revenue by the native 
oflicers is still the normal condition of the criminal courts of 
Southern India. If we would hope to see an eifectual remedy, 
it must be souglit at other and more energetic hands. 

It is confessed that the native official body is corrupt and 
oppressive to the people, and that the only check on their evil 
doiijgs lies in European supervision. But it is equally con¬ 
fessed that this supervision of the Europeans is, after all, impos- 
silile. 

And, in truth, how could it be otherwise? The enormous 
extent of territory, and the vast and widely scattered population 
assigned to each district, render utjterly hopeless that personal 
supervision on the part of the magistrate, by which alone 
an efficient check can be maintained over an extensive and 
j) 0 \vorfiil confederation for corrupt practices, such as that 
which is reported to exist in tlie native official service of India. 
l\Ir. Cherry, of the Salem district, describes himself as the sole 
European to overlook the ]>ollpe duties among a population of 
no less than 572,.S6(), and to siqx rvise the collection of revenue 
in a territory of 4000 sqiiai'C miles.The district of North 
Arcot, which is said to be a fair average in both these respects, 
contains 7000 square miles, with a population of very nearly a 
million and a half: but the total number of European officers 
in thi> enormous district is six I Vizigapatain, with an area of 
7,650 square miles, and a population of 1,254,272, bas but four 
European officers. Bellary and Cuddapab, the area of each of 
which is about 13,000 sq^uarC miles, hive etidi but the same 
miserably <lisproportioncJ staff—six European officers. Only 
imagine Wales (althougli this i9 far from an adequate illustra¬ 
tion of the disproportion), with but four resident magistrates 
throughout its entire extent. Long before the existence of 
Thuggee was known or suspected by the British officials, not 
only were all the details of it familiar to the native officers of 
the Government, but the native Chief of the Police Establish¬ 
ment at Delhi was himself the head of a gang of Thugs, and this 
fact was perfect^ well known to liis native colleagues and 
subordinates, not one of whona thought proper to denounce 

* App. C. p. exlii. 
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him! So little is really known by tbe handful of Europeans 
scattered over India of the morility and real cliaracter of those 
with whom they are brought into daily contact. 

It is easier, however, to detail these evils, numerous as they 
unhappily are, than to suggest any practical and effective re¬ 
medial measures. The system is not of recent origin, nor the 
growth of any new circumstances arising Upon the change of 
masters in India. It is a part, unfortunately, of the heritage 
which we have received from the various native governments 
which we have rejilaccd throughout the peninsula ; and, although 
the present inquiry has had reference only to Madras, and has 
therc*f(.>ro only dealt witli the foim of land tenure which jwovails 
there—the ryotwarry, it would he a too flattering inference to 
conclude that the other presidencies of India are exempt from 
the same abuses, or that tlie collection (»f the land-tax under the 
zemindarry and village systems is immaculate. This will, no 
doubt, furnish matter for furliior inquiry. ^Meanwhile it is only 
justice to state that the Madras Commissioners have clearly 
shown that the abuses which still covertly maintain themselves 
under Briti^h rule in the revenue adniinis1ration,and in despite 
ot the law', arc ineroy itself when conipared wdth what formed, 
and indeed still forms, the unconcealed organisation for the same 
purj)ose under some of the native governments. iSIurshid Aly 
Khan, who became Xaw'ab of Bengal in 1718, used to array the 
defaulting zemindars in long, loose, leather drawers lUr 

cats! A more gentle and sKnvei, hut hardly less effective ex¬ 
pedient employed by him, was to make tljcm drink buffalo's milk 
mixed with sdt, ‘till they were brought to death’s door by 

* diaiThoca.’ The chora, or whip, was piled unceasingly. Hang¬ 
ing up bj' tbe feet with the head downwards, bastinadoing, im¬ 
mersing in water, exposing naked to the broiling sun, were the 
most common jwacticcs; varied occasionally ‘by tying to a 
‘palm tree and‘smearing with honey, in order to attract the 

* red ants! ’ One of the agents of this tyrant, adding mockery 
to cruelty, had a pond prepared for the special tortuVe of the 
Hindoos, calling it in derision Bickout (Paradise), wdiich he 
ordered to be filled witli every most disgusting substance, and 
through which defaulters w ere dragged by a row passed under 
their anns, till they yielded to his demands.* * 

The same or similar practices existed and still exist in the other 
provinces of India. In the kingdom of Oude, the process of 
collecting, the land-tax in the several districts, is like the inva¬ 
sion of a hostile army. Even in British India itself^ (strange 


* Cliever’s Report on Medical Jurisprudence in Bengal, p. 306. 
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and painful as arc the ideas which such an admission must sug¬ 
gest,) the native population have come, by a long tradition of 
moral debasement, to regard a certain degree of compulsion as 
the normal condition of the collection of the public revenue. 
All the witnesses, native as well as European, are unani¬ 
mous in attesting the existence of such a feeling among the 
ryots. The Commissioners confess that * the indiction of such 
‘ descriptions of treatment as they had described, has come, in 

* the course of centuries, to be looked on as customary—a thing 

* of course, .and to be submitted to as an cvery-day unavoidable 
‘ necessity; ’ and the vernacular phrase, * Mamool^ (customary) 
by which the natives describe it, is the most painful evidence 
which could be offered of its universality. Corporal j)unish- 
ment, in truth, is one of the cstabli?hed ‘ institutions’ of India. 
m sters use it, as a matter of course, to their servants, j)arent8 
to ihoir children, all superiors to tlieir inferiors. It excites no 
surprise, and hardly seems to prevokc the indignation of the 
sulh-rcr himself, mutt Ics,- of tlie byst.ander. Perhaps the most 
characleristic illustration of the jwpular feeding as t(' its use in 
the (Mvllection of the roYcnuc, is the curious fact alluded to by 
the Commissioners, that, in the rude dramas of the populace, a 
favourite scene, and one which never fails to be received with 


shouts of laughter, is ‘ the exhlltiliou of llcvcnue squeezed out 
‘ of a defaulter e<nn by coin, through the appliance of familiar 
‘ *•' ]inivoeati\es,“ under tlie superintondcnce of a caricatured 
‘ talisildar.’* Mr. !Ma( ketizle, a merchant of Liinlipat.am, de¬ 
clares bis belief that ‘ no laws can <;radicate the practice : it has 
‘ exi'.ted from time immeniorial; the u.atives in general think it 
‘ all right, and in order to get rid of it the very nature of the 
‘ people must first be changed.’ ]SIany of the witnesses, too, 
concur in stating that the ryots, in general, appear to expect 


thivS violence .as a part of the })roccss of collection, and that 
they prepare themselves accordingly. ' I brought the money,’ 
sa\ s a ryot referred to hy Mr. Lushiugton ‘ but as no vio- 
‘ lence was used towards me, I did not pay.’ The ryot will 
often come to the cutcherry, as we learn from another officer §, 
with the full amount of his kist in his possession, tied up in 
small sums in different parts of his dress, prepared to dole 
it out, rupee by rupee, and ana by an.a, according to the 
degree of urgency employed; and will sometimes go away 
leaving a balance unpaid, simply because he was not forced to 


pay it. 


• Report, p. 50. t App. C. p. xlvii. J App. C. iv. 
§ Mr. Forbes, collector of Tanjore. App. C. xvi. 
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We think it right to dwell upon this strange, and to our 
ideas inexplicable state of feeling, in order to make it clear that 
at least the introduction of such practices is not chargeable upon 
British rule iiulndia. On the contrary, from the very date of 
our occupation of this country they have been prohibited by 
stringent and repeated enactments, and their clandestine main¬ 
tenance ill despite of the law is undoubtedly to be ascribed in 
part to the passive and imma’nly condition of public feeling in 
the native population. But.w'hilc we admit the validity of this 
wretched plea to the fullest extent to which it can be urged, we 
must not shut our eyes to the important question how far wc 
are ourselves responsible for the continuance of abuses arising 
out of a barbarous governUiCut and a degraded state of sficietv. 
How long could such a state of feeling have held its grousul 
under an honest, vigorous, and systematic course of adiui- 
nistratlon, directed against the evils in whicli this feeling ori¬ 
ginated ‘f 


Art. VII. — 1. Despatches of Captain ]\I^Clure durintf the 
Voyage of H.Af, in'. ‘ Investigator ' to thr Polar Seas. 18.5t> 
lSo4. (Arctic Papers, pre.seiiicd to Parliament, 

2. A Series of Eight Shetehes in Colour^ together tr/th a Chart 
of the Rovte of (he Voyage of //. M. S. * Investigator' during 
the Discovery of the North West Passage. By Lieutenant 
Gurney CuEssw'KLL, K. ]S‘. London; 1854. 

3. The [.astof tlve Arctic Voyages. By Captain Sir Edwajiu 
•Belcher, R. N. 2 vols. London : 1855. 

4. Narrative of Arctic Discovery; from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By T. C. Suii linglaw, F.K.G.S. 

XTad the voyage of H. M. S. ‘Investigator’ taken j»Iace five 
and twenty years ago, a nation’s applause would liave 
greeted its completion, and honour and emolument at once been 
OTowered on the dauntless captain and the sturdy crew who 
have solved the question of centuries, and accomplislied in their 
own persons the Jong-sought Korth-west Passage. It is at 
present more as an example of human endurance and of un¬ 
shaken perseverance, that the voyage of the * Investigator ’ 
excites our curiosity and our interest. 

Three hundred years have elapsed since John Cabot and his 
itm Sebastian set forth in search of a North-ivcst Passage, 
through unexplored seas; and not long afterwards, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and his ship’s company, after vainly attempting to 
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^inake tlieir way to the eastw.wl, were found })y some llussiaa 
fishermen, a frozen monument to the severity of the climate. 
Two centuries and a half have j)a6scd since Frobishcr’s ships 
dropped down the river, past the palace of Greenwich, where 
amid tlie salutes of artillery, the Maiden Queen waved her 
hand, in token of good wishes, to the departing voyagers. In 
Mr. Shillinglaw’s book a succinct statement of these and other 
unavailing attempts is to be found; nor, as a hand-book for 
Arctic advcntui-e and discovery, can anything be more useful 
or accurate than his unpretending little volume. Except the 
voyage of the Russian navigator IJohring, in 1741, for above a 
hundred years little more Avas attempted in exj)loring these 
Northern Seas. But early in the reign of George III. interest 
in tlu' subject was again aw’akened in England, and in 1773 
an expedition was sent forth under Captain Constantine John 
Phij)ps. Lord Nelson, then a youngster, served in one of these 
vessels. This attempt to the North-west entirely failing. Cap¬ 
tain Cook was chosen for the endeavour to effect a north-east 
passage, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 0(‘can. This gallant 
navigator left Plvmouth Sound Julv 1776, and by August in 
the year following had struggled on to Icy Cape, from that 
time till the'voyage of Adnural Beechythe furthest boundary of 
N < >rtl»-(‘astern discover}*. 

Again fifty years pa-^sod without any further attempt, till 
Sir John Ross followed by way of Davis Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay. lie sail d from the Thames in Ai)ril 1818, and returned 
in October, having scarcely effected anything. JIi> young 
lieutenant, Parry, who eoulJ never be nwle to understand 
wbv his chief turned back at the entrance to Sir James Lan¬ 


caster's Sound, look uj) the enterprise. Captain Parry, in 
command of the ‘ lloela’ and * Gripci*,* left England May ISltk 
On the ith of Septcnibor, this expedition having crossed the 


meridian of 110° west from Greenwich, in the Iftt. of 74° 44' 20', 


the crcAvs became entitled to the Government reivard of .'>0004 


Captain Parry pushed on till the 8th, when in lat. 74° 26' N., 
long. 113° 47' W., his further course was arrested by an im¬ 
movable body of ice. But it ivas here tlnit the coast of 
Banks’s Land was first seen across the strait which divides it 


from Melville Island. To this point, ‘Parry’s furthest,’ as 
it is now termed, wc ivould especially direct attention. A 
quarter of a century was to cla[»se before that ice-bound strait 
sliould bvC agsiin visited, and then from an opposite quarter of 
the globe. The following season, finding further progress im¬ 
possible, Parry returned to England. 

In the same'year (1819) Franklin undertook liis terrible 
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journey to the northern shores of America. He was three 
years absent, having, with the intrejnd Jhick and his faithful 
companion Eichardson, travelled between five and six thousand 
miles, and endured unparalleled hardships. But he returned to 
England, haviftg established the cxi.r-teiicc of an Arctic Ocean, 
into which full the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, but 
which is apparently impassable for all purposes of navigation. 

From that time the task of Arctic discovery rested till 1845, 
when, mainly under the aus}»ices of the late Sir John Barrow, 
another expedition was resolved on by the Admiralty. It was 
thought that neither as a nauti<‘al nor as a scientiCc matter, did it 
become the English navy thus to leave the question, whether 
the great Pacific and Atlantic Oceans were united or not by 
a polar or arctic sea, extending along the whole breadth of 
N'orth America; and although tlie sterile and hopeless nature of 
these voyages had long been ascertained, they seemed to have 
acquired a fascinating poAver over those who projected or en¬ 
gaged in them, which was heightened b\' the contest with almost 
insuperable obstacle.'. A long peace had closed almost every 
avenue to fame or ])romotioi:. At that time, great credit was 
attached to the emlurance of Arctit; vovagers, and no sooner 
was it known that such an expedition was contemplated, than 
volunteers pressed forwards, eager for cm]»loymcut. The 
gallant veteran, Sir .Fidin Franklin, undertook the command. 
The ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror' left England in 1845. No two 
ships ever quitted our shores whose liistorv or Avho^e fate has so 
much arrested public attention. * Nearly thirty vessels, of various 
sizes and dotoriptions, fitted out by puhlic or by private means 
in England or America, iiavc been sent forth in search of them. 
In 1848. the third )’car of their absence, three separate expedi¬ 
tions were planned by Government. One for Behring’s Stniits, 
under Kellctt and Moore; the course proposed being, that 
whilst the ‘Plover’ and ‘ Herald ’ were securely placed for the 
winter, whaling boats should pursue the search along the 
coast of America. Another party, under Sir John Richardson, 
was to proceed by tvay of the Hudson’s Bay settlements, to 
examine the shore between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers. The third, and to this the chief importance was at¬ 
tached, was to consist of two vessels, in every possible way 
strengthened, prepared, and provisioned, to pursue the route 
through Lancaster’s Sound, Barrow’s Straits, and then push to 
the westward. * 

The ‘ Enterprise,’ 470 tons, and the * Investigator,’ 460 tons, 
were the vessels chosen for this purpose. They left England, 
June i2th, 1848, under the command of Captain Sir James 
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Clai-k lioss; they wintered in Port Leopold, at the entrance 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet. Little travelling, compared with 
later expeditions, was attempted, one journey excepted, by 
Captain Ross himself, reaching lat. 72° 38' N., and long. 95°40'W. 
The health of the men suffered greatly from the bad and of¬ 
fensive nature of some of the preserved food supplied to them. 
On the 1st of September, 1849, sliortly after leaving winter 
quarters, the vessels became involved in a vast field of consoli¬ 
dated ice, to the north of Bai'row’s Straits, in which they 
remained. for three weeks, drif ting in utter helplessness. Then 
suddenly their icy prison opened, the huge field .was split into 
innumerable fragments, the adventurers regained the open sea, 
and on the otli of November the sliips reached England. Bitter 
was the disappointment through the length and breadth of the 
land to find that so little had been accomplished, and no tidings 
brought home of the fate of our missing countrymen. Imme¬ 
diate preparations were made for renewed exertions. The ‘En- 
‘ torprise ’ and ‘ InTcstigator ’ were again put in commission, 
ami eveiy possible means cnqdoyed, to hasten their prepara¬ 
tion. d'he command of the expedition was entrusted to Cap¬ 
tain Richard CulUnson; but tins time a far different route 


was to be attempted. Captain ColliiiSon’s orders were to pass 
through tlic Straits of Magellan, refresh at the Sandwich 
Islands, push on for Behring’s Straits, and after passing them, 
bear away to the eastward for Banks’s Laud and Melville Island. 
Commander M‘Cluiv, late firat lieutenant of the ‘ Enterprise,’ 
was appointed to counnand ^ic 'Second ship. 

11: irdy in frame, resolute of pur[)osc, no one could have been 
selected more likely to wrest success from the most adverse 
circumstances. Rt>bert John Le Mesurier M‘Ciure, the future 


discoverer of the North-west Passage, w’as born at Wexford, 
the residence of his maternal grandfather, archdeacon Elgee, 
January 28th, 1807, some months after the death of his 
father, Captain M‘Clure of the 89th regiment. He w'ent, 
first to Eton College, and then to Sandhurst; but military life 
was distasteful to him, and he entered the navy wheu about 
seventeen years of age. He had been twelve years afloat, 
generally in active service, when, in 1836, he volunteered to 
join Captain (now Sir George) Back’.s expedition, in the at¬ 
tempt to reach Repulse Bay. On his return from tliat perilous 
voyage, in the autumn of the year following, he obtained his 
lieutenancy, and shortly aft(;rwards served inUthe ‘ Hastings,' 
employed to convey Lord Durham to his Colonial Government. 
In Canada, he joined an expedition against a noted freebooter of 
the name of Kelly, for whose capture Government had oflered a 
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large reward. .The robber chief was taken, and his well-defended 
fort burned to the ground. Lieutenant M'CIure was afterwards 
placed in command of the ‘Romney,’ receiving ship at the 
Ilavanna, and subsequently employed in the Coast Guard at 
home. On th5 first rumours of Sir James Ross’s appointment 
to the command of an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
in 1848, jSFClure otfered his services, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the * Enterprise.’ 

The ‘ Enterprise ’ and ‘ Investigator * left Woolwich for the 
second time, January 10th, 1850, .and liailed from Plymouth on 
the 20th of the same month. On the 27th the ‘ Investigator,’ 
a slower vessel than the * Enterprise,’ lost eight of her consort, 
nor did they meet again till the 16th of Ajnil in the Straits of 
Magellan. H.M. Steam ship ‘Gorgon,’ Commander Painter, 
awaited their arrival there, to tow them through the Straits. 
After casting oft* the * Enterprise,* which immediately pursued 
her way for the Sandwich Islands, the ‘Gorgon’ returned to 
assist the ‘ Investigator.’ At the Sandwich Islands, Commander 
M'Clure had the mortification to find that the ‘ Enterprise’ 
had sailed from Honolulu twenty-four hours before his arrival. 
Ably assisted by Captain Aiildliam, then senior ofticcr upon 
that station, in obtaining needful stores and fresh provisions, 
the * Investigator’ was readv again for sea on the 4th of July, 
three davs.aftor casting anchor in Honolulu harbour. 

Captain Cullinson’s instructions, loft for Commander 3I‘Clure, 
dated Oubu, June 29th, were to follow lum as soon as possible 
to Cape Lisburne, and thence, if had no further orders or 
directions, to press forward as circumstances might ])crmit to 
the north-east in the direction of Melville Island. And here 
we meet with the first link in the remarkable chain of favour¬ 
able coincidences to be traced in the ‘ Investigator’s ’ story. 
A few hours before her departure from the Sandwich Islands, 
the ‘ Cockatrice ’» came in with letters and despatches from 
England. She brought all the parliamentary papers aftecting the 
researches for Sir John Franklin, and also the information, that 
an expedition under Captain Austin was to leave England in the 
spring of that year for Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Straits. 
The orders to Captain Austin npt "only directed searches for 
the * Erebus ’ and * Terror ’ to the west and north-west, but 
especially mentioned Melville Island. To meet their brother 
adventurers midway in the frozen north, or to pass them in the 
race, and crossSg their track accomplish the route to England 
by the north-cast, became now the object of intense excitement 
amongst the ‘Investigators’; but the season was already far 
advanced, Captain Collinson was ahead of them, and would 
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probably have entered the ice long before they could overtake 
him, as he had a much better sailing vessel, and four days’ 
start from Honolulu. 

Another singular circumstance now occurred. The captain of 
an American whaler fell in with Commander M‘CIure. This 
man had long navigated those seas, and he counselled Commander 
M‘Clure, instead of following the usual track to about 170° W. 
long., which Captain Collinson had taken, to make a straight 
course for Behring’s Straits, passing tliroitgh the Aleutian group 
of islands. To a prompt and daring spirit as Commander 
M'Clurc’s, to hear was to decide; and on the 4th of July 
he left Honolulu, with a stiff breeze in the desired quarter. 
Twenty-five days and nights the wind blew steadily, scarcely 
varying a jwint, till on the 30th of July the ‘Investigator’ 
was off Cape Lisburnc, — Behring’s Straits, and the Aleutian 
Islands, with their fogs and shoals behind her, — and the 
ice-world, whither she was hastening, visible from her mast¬ 
head. So wondeiful and successful a run scarcely stands on 
record. The spirits of rdl on board rose. ‘I would not change 
‘ pbuccs with any man in Europe,’ wrote one young officer to 
his friends in England. * You may yet hear of our doing sorae- 
‘ thing,’ said another. The men shared in the enthusiasm of 
their officers, and we find them a few days later accompany¬ 
ing their work with cheers and singing, when employed for 
six successive hours in towing the vessel through a sea heavily 
eneijmbered with broken ice. At Cape Llsbunie they parted 
company with the ‘ Her.ddi^ Captain Kcllett, after confiding 
to his care tiicir firrewell letters f(»r England. Captain Kellett, 
as senior officer, shrank from the responsibility of allowing a 
single ship to enter on so dangerous a service. With a con¬ 
sort, in case of accidents, there is a chance of succour or 
escape; but the risk seemed too fearful, for a solitary vessel 
to attempt the navigation of seas w’holly unknown and un- 
cxploi-ed by civilised man. Boat expeditions had made their 
way in various directions along the shores of North America; 
but Captain Pullen and othef experienced officers believed 
thUit for any larger vcsscLthc navigation was impossible. To 
the North lay the unbimen polar track; to the South, the 
coast of North America, abotmding in shoals and inlets, rocks 
and sand hanks, and except for a few weeks in summer 
studied with drifting floes, besides the perpetual formation 
of young icc, driven about by currents or prevailing winds. 
Such was the navigation before them; nor is it wonderful 
that Captain Kcllett hesitated and would fain have persuaded 
M‘Clurc to forego the risk. M‘Clure pleaded his own Com- 
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mauder’s orders, the ui^ency of the case, and added hig deter¬ 
mination to proceed unless directly prohibited by his senior 
officer, on whom, and on whom alone, the responsibility should 
rest. Captain Kellett withdrew his veto, and under a press 
of canvass, the ‘Investigator’ bore away to the North-west. 
Tliis experienced Arctic voyager knew but too well the pos¬ 
sible doom awaiting her; again his resolution wavered, and 
from the mast-head of the ‘ Herald ’ the signal for recall was 
hoisted, but the moment was past, and he had for answer, 
‘duty special,’ — ‘own responsibility,’‘cannot return.’ 

To the Admiralty Commander M*Ciure wrote, that in 
accordance with the directions given him, his endeavour would 
be to force a way to the North-east, and so reach Bank’s Land. 
After examining its shores, to proceed to Melville Island, and 
continue the search there. He knew that C-aptaiu Austin’s 
expedition was enjoined to go to Melville Island ; moreover, 
that this island was considered the most advanced point of Arctic 
geography, terminating Barrow’s Straits, and opening to the 
North-west on the still unexplored regions which lay Iwyond it. 
On the otli of August the ‘ Investigator ’ changed numbers 
with the ‘Plover,’ and here fairly her voyage of discovery 
began. All known places and things left behind them, Ct>m- 
mander M‘Clure and his crew had of human help but 
thcmselvc?, and of outward means but their own well-pro¬ 
vided ship for strength or assistance. But they were em¬ 
ployed in a noble work,— to seek and tO succour their lost 
countrymen; their health was c^eUeut, their courage high; 
one spirit jjcrvaded captain, officers, and men; and above all, 
the most careless could not but acknowledge that a guiding 
hand had hitherto been so eminently with them, that they 
might confide their future iii trust and hope to its cai*c. 

The ‘Investigator’s’ course from that time along the northern 
shores of America was a continued struggle against every 
variety. of obstacle : occasionally sailing for a few miles 
through open water; then steering a narrow and perilous 
track between the ice-floes afid the coast, the shoal water 
endangering her grounding at one moment, and at another 
the fearful polar pack apparently s* tling down upon her and 
driving her on the land. Then again from time to time 
beguiled by an opening in the , pack, Commander M*Cliire 
flattered himself their way was clear, and that by pursu¬ 
ing a north-easterly course, they might attain the l^ank’s 
Land of Parry, or the north of Melville Island. But in this 
attteinpi they ever failed; for however far the opening Jed 
them, iu one instance above seventy miles, it was found at lust 
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to be but a cul-de-sac of larger dimensions. Every heap of 
stones or apparent signal post was examined; continued inter¬ 
course was kept up with the Es(|ui'maux, and through Mr. 
Miertaching, their excellent interpreter, inquiries the most 
searching instituted as to any white men having been seen or 
heard of. They bartered trifles with the natives, sometimes for 
ducks and salmon; and on more than one occasion entrusted 
letters to their care, hoping that, some document through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company settlements might reach England and 
tell of their whereabouts. Yet with all these imj^ediments they 
continued to make way, and on the 6th of September had 
traversed upwards of 600 nnles, and were approaching the 
longitude of Melville Island. But here wc will let Commander 
M‘Clurc, in his des])atch to the Admiralty, recount his own 
story. 

'At 4 A. sr., upon the morning of the 6tli, we w^ere off the small 
isliiiid near Cape Parry, bearing N. E. by N. ten miles, with a fine 
wc.>storly breeze, and loose sailing ice, int('.rspersed with many heavy 
floe pieces; the main jmek was about tliree miles to the N. W., 
apparently one solid mas.s. At 11..'50 a.m. high land was observed 
on the port bow, bctaring Ji. E. by N., distant about fifty miles. On 
approueliing it, the main pack appeared to be resting upon the 
western shore, which side it was my intention to have coasted, had 
it been po.-'Sible; the eastern one being, liowe\er, comparatively clear, 
as fur as could be ascertained from tin; mast-head, decided me to 
follow the water, supposing it an inland round which a passage 
vrould he found into the Polar Sea. Wo continued working to 
windward the whole of the nigh^ by 9. (JO a. m. of the 7th were 
ofl‘ the South Cape, a fine bold liea<lland. the cliffs rising pi rpondi- 
cularly upwards of a thousand I'ect, which was named “Lord Nelson’s 
Head,” in memory of that hero, whose early career was connected 
with Arctic adventure. We shortly afterwards hove to, and, with 
the first whaleboat and cutter, landed and took possession in tlie 
name of Her Most Gracious Majesty, culling it “ Baring's I-Iand,” 
in honour of the First Lord of the Admiralty. K pole was creeled, 
with u large painted hall upon it, near a cask, which was left contain¬ 
ing a notification and other jiarticiilars of our having been there. 
The. sights obtained by artificial horizon place the signal .‘^taff in 
latitude 71° 6' N., longitude 123° O' W,; and the fall of the tidQwas 
ascertained to be six ine^le^ during one hour and a half. We observed 
numerous traces of reindeer, hare, and wild fowl; moss and divers 
species of wild flowers were also in great abundance; many specimens 
were of them equally a.« of other subjects of interest to the naturalist, 
selected with much care by Dr. Armstrong. From an elevation ob¬ 
tained of about 500 feet, we had a fine view towards the interior, 
whicii was well clothed with moss, giving a verdant appearance to 
the ranges of hills tfiat rose gradually to between 2,000 and 3,000 
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feet, intersected with ravines which must convey a copious supply of 
water to a large lake situated in the centre of a wide plain, about 15 
miles distant; the sight to seaward was favourable in the extreme ; 
open water, with a very small quantity of ice, for the distance of full 
forty miles toward the east, insured good progress in that direction. 
Retuniing on board at 1 p. m. we made sail to the eastward, having 
a beating wind.* 

Hairbreadth escai)cs and innumerable difficulties assailed 
them from this time until the 8th of October, when ‘ after a 
‘ nip which lifted the vessel a foot, and heeled her forty degrees 
‘to port,’ she settled into winter quarters in fat. 74° 47' N., 
long. 110° 48'W. No description can convey an idea to tlie 
reader of the stern grandeur and appalling severity of this 
struggle between the skill and daring of the Arctic navigators 
and the inexorable forces which rule that wintry ocean. We 
must turn to the admirable coloured sketches published from 
the drawings of one of the officers engaged in this expedition 
to enable us to form a conception of the dangers Avhicli seemed 
at every instant about to annihilate this frail and solitary 
vessel. 

An adventure very characteristic of Polar travelling occurred 
on the 10th. Commander M‘Clurc, accompanied by Lieut. 
Gurnev Cresswell, Dr. Armstrong andMr. Miertsching, left the 
shij) to erect a pole and take possession of Prince Albert’s Land 
opposite Baring’s Island. Anxious to extend their view, they 
ascended a hill about five miles off, 1500 feet in height. From 
this spot Commander M‘Clure hoped to see the o[)euing into 
Barrow’s Straits, but intervening Ismd prevented his attaining 
his object, and disappointed and fatigued they prepared to return. 
Great was their annoyance to find the ice floated from the 
shore, and that 100 yards of water separated it from their tra¬ 
velling gruund. For miles they walked along tlie margin, 
falling and stuiujbling over broken ice. Whilst dtiylight re¬ 
mained they trusted to find .«oine floating piece, on which to 
ferry across; when darkness rendered this impossible, by firing 
their guns they strove to attract attention, but the distance 
froin the ship was too great for their signals to be hcntil. 
Meanwhile on board, their prolonged absence occasioned no 
little alarm, and parties were dispersed in various directions to 
seek them. About 8.30 p.m. Mr. Court, the sccx)nd master, 
descried the flash of a gun, though when near enough to com¬ 
municate, he found a broad lane of water flowing between them. 
On hU uay back for assistance, he fell in with another jairty 
briagi||g|g two of Halkett’s India-rubber portable boats. With 
the u«1p of these, after eighteen hoars’ walking witliout food or 
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slieltcr, the weary travellers found themselves once more on 
board. 

Tlie proximity to Harrow’s Straits was, however, too tempt¬ 
ing to allow of inactivity, and on the 2l8t* of October, Com¬ 
mander M‘Clurc, with a small well-chosen party, set forth 
by sledge travelling to ascertain their exact position. Acci¬ 
dents with the sledge, and other obstacles, delayed their 
progress; but Captain M‘Clure’s own unpretending words 
should alone be used to describe the event which brought him 
within reach of the very point at which Sir Edward Parry had 
anived from the opjwsite direction, in September 1819, and 
thus enabled him to complete the circuit of Arciic discovery. 

* At 3.45 r. M. we bad the extreme gratification of pitching our tents 
upon the shores of Barrow’s Strait, in lat. 73^. 31'. N., long. 114' 
39' W. (chronometer long. 114^* 14' lunar) nearly on the line, as re¬ 
presented in the charts, where Sir Edward Parry has very correctly 
marked tlic loom of the land. Upon the following morning, before 
sunrise, Mr. Court and myself ascended a small hill about 600 feet 
in height, so that we could command an extensive view of forty or 
fifty miles. The extreme point of Prince Albert’s Land bore long. 
TS"* E. true, about tbirty-fi\o miles, the furthest land N.N.E. eight 
miles. The Melville Island shore could not be discovered, but in 
that direction the ice appeared to be very heavy, and the does ex¬ 
ceedingly large. While we were making these observations, the 
crew wore bu.sily engaged erecting a cairn about fifteen feet above 
the water (which liad been named I’rince of W'ales Strait, in honour 
of his Boyal Highness), in which a common cylinder was deposited. 
The .-pot is so conspicuous that any person passing along the shore 
must remark it.’ 

Tills feat acliievcd, preparations were made for winter quarters, 
now an old talc to English readers: the deck roofed in, sails 
stowed away, precautions taken to keep out the cold, winter 
clothes and bedding served out, and arrangempnts made which 
experience has shown to be conducive to health and comfort. 
To tlie greater part of the officers and men there was at least 
the charm of novelty in an Arctic winter. Not so with Com¬ 
mander Al’CInre; besides serving as mate in Sir George (then 
Captain) Back’s terrible voyage in the ‘Terror’ of 1836-37, 
he passed a winter and two summers in the ice with Sir 
James Koss, as first lieutenant of the ‘Enterprise;’ Lieut. 
Guraoy Crcsswell had served in that expedition as mate of the 
* Investigator,’ and some of the seamen had been in Sir James 
Ross’s squadron. 

The weather of that year did not prove particularly severe, 
and the spring of 1851 found all on board ready for spring 
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service. At this period tbe cold lessening m intensity makes 
travelling possible, whilst the ice rdiaining the hardness 
of winter, fadlita^es the draught of the sledge. Captain 
McClure’s despatches contain detmls of the different travelling 
parties, their adventures and, 8uooe£»es, but no traces of the pas¬ 
sage of ships or of civilised man appeared in any direction. Lieut. 
Haswell had fallen in with Esquimaux, but obtained no informa¬ 
tion from them; Lieut. Cresswell coasted three sides of Baring’s 
Land, but equally without success as to the main object of their 
voy age. Mr. Wynniatt’s researches also proved unsuccessful. 
Without allowing for indentations of the shore, 8(X) miles of coast 
were closely though vainly examined. During their absence 
hunting parties had been sent forth and the ship repaired and 
refitted for service. 

On the 14th of July 1851, the ' Investigator ’ was once more 
afioat, and recommenced her battle with the elements in the 
endeavsur to shape a north-easterly course and force her way 
into Barrow’s Straits. Till the 16th of August the struggle 
was continued with varied success, when the vessel drifted 
with the ice for fifteen miles to the south-west, whilst the imck 
could be seen extending in one unbroken line to the eastward. 
Under these circumstances, although twenty-five miles only 
from the entrance to Barrow’s Strait, Captain McClure relin¬ 
quished the attempt, and resolved upon trying it from tbe north¬ 
west by circumnaTigating Baring’s Island. We must give this 
part of the narrative as we find it in Captain McClure’s de¬ 
spatches from the 19th to the 29th of August, the scene lying to 
the west and north-west of Baring’s Island. It is impossible to 
conceive a more terrific situation. 

‘Upon the morning of the 19th, we passed between two small 
is1ai|ds lying at the entrance of what appeared a deep inlet running 
E. B. E., and then t^uraing sharp to the N. £. It bad a biltirier of ice 
extending across, which prevented any examination. Wishing to 
keep between the northernmost of these islands and the mainland, to 
avoid the pack which was very near it, we narrowly escaped getting 
on shore, as a reef extended from the latter to within half-a-mile jof 
the Island. Fortunately the wind being light, we rounded to> with all 
the studding sails set, and let go the anchcr in two-and-a-half 
fathoms, having about four inches to spare under the keel, and 
warped into four, while Mr^ Court was sent to find a diannel, in 
which he succeeded, carrying three fathoms, through.wlucli we ran 
for one mile, and then coutinued our course in eight, having from 
thr«| to five miles between the ice and land. At 8 p.k. we neared 
l^ilHiM^her islands, tbe ice resting upon the westernmost^ upon which 
jl^'^ressui^ must have been excessive as large masses were forced 
dearly ovhr its summit, which was upwards of forty feet. Between 
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these and the mam ve ran through a channel in from nine to fifteen 
fathoms, when an immediate and marked change took place in the 
general appearance and formation of the land; it became high, preci¬ 
pitous, sterile, and rugged, intersected with deep ravines and water¬ 
courses, having sixty-^e fathoms -at a quarter of a mile, and fifteen 
fathoms a hundred yards from the cliffs, which proved exceedingly 
fortunate, as the whole pack, which had appai^ntly only just broken 
from the shore was within half a mile, and in many places so close to 
it that to avoid getting beset, we had nearly to touch the land; in¬ 
deed, upon several occasions the boats were compelled to be topped 
up, and poles used to keep the vessel off the grounded ice, which 
extends all along this coast; nor could we round to, fearful of carry¬ 
ing the jibboom away against the cliffs, which here run nearly east 
and west. The Cape forming its western extreme, I have called 
PHnce Alfred, in honour of his Eoyal Highness. There were two ■ 
apparently good harbours about twenty miles to the eastward of the 
Cape ; the w'estcrnroost had a breakwater half-a-mile in length, 
twenty feet high, facing the north, with entrances on its east and 
vrest sides sixty yards in breadth; the other was circular, about 
throe quarters of a mile in diameter, w'ith its entrance on the west 
side. Our critical position w'ould not admit of any detention, other¬ 
wise they would liave been sounded, being very anxious to find a 
secure retreat in the event of having to winter on this coast. The 
weather had been fine, with a S.E. wind, which veered to the W.S.W., 
bringing fog and rain, so that on the morning of the 20th our further 
progress was impeded by finding the ice resting upon a point, which 
formed u slight indentation of the shore, and was the only place where 
water could be seen. To prevent’being carried away with the packy 
which was filling up its space, we secured to the inshore side of a 
small but heavy piece of ice, grounded in twelve fathoms, seventy- 
four yards from the beach, the only protection against the tremendous 
Polar ice (setting a knot to the eastward before a fresh westerly 
wind)j which at 9 p.m. placed us in a very critical position, by a large 
fltH; striking the piece we were fast to, and causing it to oscillate so 
ctmsiderably, that a tongue, which happened to be under our bottom 
lifted the ves^l six feet; but, by great attentioi^ to the anchors and 
warps, we succeeded in holding on during the conflict, which ivas 
continued several minutes, terminating by the floe being rent in pieces 
and our being driven nearer the bead). From this until the 2^h we 
lay perfectly secure,'but at 8 a.m. of that day, the ice began sud¬ 
denly to move, when a large floe, that must have caught the piece to 
which we were attached under one of its overhanging ledges, raised 
it perpendicular tkirtp feet, presenting to all on board a frightftd' 
a^ct As it ascended above the foreyard much apprehension was 
felt that it might be thrown completely over, when the ship most 
hare been crushed beneath it. This suspense was but for a fe,w 
minutes, as the floe rent cariying away with it a large piece from the 
foundation of our asylum, when it gave several fearful rolls and re¬ 
sumed its former position ; but no longer capable of resisting the 
pressure) it was hurried onward with the drifting mass. Our proxi- 
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mity to the shore compelled, as our only hope of safety, the absolute 
necessity of holding to it; we consequently secured with a chain 
stream and hemp cable three six and two five-inch liawsers, three of 
which were passed round it. In this state we were forced along, sink¬ 
ing large pieces beneath the bottom, and sustaining a heavy strain 
against the stern and rudder; the latter was muclt damaged, but to 
unship it at present was impossible. At 1 p.m. the pressure cased, 
from the ice becoming stationary, when it was unhung and laid upon 
a large, fioe piece, where by 8 p.m. owing to the activity of Mr. Ford 
the carpenter, who is always ready to meet any emergency, it wras 
repaired, just as the ice began again to be in motion; but as the 
tackle^ were hooked it was run up to the davits without farther 
damage. We were.nCw setting fast upon,another large piece of a 
broken fioe, grounded in nine fathoms upon the debris formed at the 
moutli of a large river. Feeling certain that should we be caught 
between this and what we were fast to, the ship must inevitably go 
to pieces, and,yet being aware that to Cast off would certainly send 
us oil the beach (from which we were never distant eighty yanls), 
upon which the smaller ice was huiied as it came in contact ivith 
these grounded masses, I sent Jdbn Kerr (gunneFs mate), under 
very difficult circumstances, to endeavour to reach it and effbot its 
destruction by blasting; he could not, however, find a sufficient space 
of water to sink the charge, but remarking a large cavity upon the 
sea face of the fioe, he fixed it thei^c, which so far succeeded that it 
slightly fractured it in there, which at the moment was scarcely ob¬ 
servable from the heavy pressure it was sustaining. By this time the 
vessel was withm a few feet of it, and every one was on deck in 
anxious suspense, awaiting what was apparently the crisis of our 
fate ; most fortunately the sternpost took it so fairly that the pressure 
was fore and aft, bringing 'the whole ship to bear. A heavy grind 
which shook every roast, and Caused beam and decks to complain as 
she trembled to the violence of the shock, plainly indicated that the 
struggle would be but of short duration. At this moment the stream 
cable was carried away, and several anchors drew ; thinking that we 
had now sufficiently risked the vessel, orders were given to let go all 
the warps, and with |hat order 1 had made up my mind-that in a few 
minutes she would be on the beach, but, as it was sloping, conceived 
she might still prove an asylum for the winter, and possibly be again 
got afioat, while should she be crushed between these large grounded 
pieces, she must inevitably go down in ten fathbms, whl^ would be 
certain destruction to all; but before the orders could be obeyed, a 
merciful Providence interposed, causing the ice, which *had been pre¬ 
viously wealed, to separate into three pieces, and it floated onward 
^ith the iua%, our stern stili' tightly jammed against, but now pro¬ 
tected by it. The vessel, wl%h had b^n thrown over fifteen degrees, 
j^nd risen bodily one foot eight inches, now righted and settled in the 
water; the only damage sustained, was several sheets of copper 
^tped off and rolled up like a sheet of paper, but not a fastening 
given way, nor does any leakage indioste the slightest defect. By 
iJHEdnight the ice was stationary and every thing quiet.* ^ 
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On the 10th of September, the ice separating, the vessel was 
driven into the main pack; again she broke loose, till after 
a series of marvellous escapes on the 29th of SeptemVier, finding 
a well sheltered spot, they ran the .vessel in and cast anchor, 
giving to this harbour of refuge the descriptive ifarae of Mercy 
Bay. 

Newly escaped from imminent danger, IMercy Bay was a 
welcome resting place; but the reality of their condition soon 
forced itself upon them. They had attained, by the endurance 
and efforts of a year, a position simply.rather north of the one 
occupied the jirecoding winter. They had been almost two 
years from England, provisioned' for little more than three 
years; whilst nearly another year must elapse before they 
could by any possibility escape from thCit ice-bound prison; 
and the experience of the last season had taught them that that 
escape was incomparably more unlikely-than they had believed 
it the summer before. All. that, might be brought in by the 
hunting parties could scarcely oompeusate for the eleven barrels 
of beef lost on the coast of America, when on one occasion the 
shij) having grounded, they were, to lighten her, placed in a 
boat, which, most unfortunately upset. A large depot of pro- 
visinns had also been placed on Prince of Wales Island, to 
meet the possiljility of their having to abandon the ship, and 
take the direction of the Mackenzie River. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances Captain ^NPClnre decided to put the whole ship’s 
coraj):iny upon two-thirds of the then navy allowance, since that 
period considerably increased. The oflRoers’ private mess stores 
wore exhausted. But when men arc to be always hungry, when 
every morsel is measured, and the offal of slaughtered game 
becomes a precious perquisite of the hunter, it is better that 
all should fare alike. The daily dieting was lloz. of bread, ^Ib. 
preserved meat, 2oz. vegetables, a modicum of cocoa or tea, 
and ^ a gill of rum on alternate days. After, eating as little 
as the cravings of hunger would allow at breakfast, the remain¬ 
ing portion of each individual was put away for his dinner. 
Dinner over, nothing remained till the following morning, but 
in the course of the afternoon a minute quantity of tea or cocoa 
boiled in water, and taken,^ not to satisfy hunger, but. to re¬ 
lieve the gnawing of emptiness. All large game, the hunter’s 
perquisite excepted; was equally divided, and served out byr 
weight, instead of ship’s provisions. They had not yet learned 
that to Suck' the-blooit of the fresh slaughtered deer was a- 
welcome luxury; that was yet to come. Nor was the want of 
food their only deprivation. The same rigid economy had to 
be exercised in the article of light. For very short intervals 
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only could they indulge in the luxury of se^ng;) or wiling away 
th^ dreary days by the help of reading, the pencil or the pen. 
On the anniversary of the discovery of the North-west Passage, 
an abundant repaslt ‘vNis spread for all; and again on Christmas 
Day, after eti}<^ng a plentiful ^nner, they toasted the friends 
1^ behind. ' 

Ae spring advanced there was but small ’inducement for 
travelling parties; they could only go again over the ground 
surveyed the year before. They had no strength now to throw 
away, and the full allowance of food necessary to support the 
exertion of travelling, had become a serious consideration. 
Hunting was a constant resource equally beneficial for health 
and spirits: it led to many adventures; but w'e must leave them 
to that fuller and more detailed account of Captain McClure’s 
voyage, which the public arc encouraged to expect from the 
able pen of Captain Sherard Osborn, merely glancing at a 
veteran serjeant of marines att.ackcd by musk bulls, who, after 
firing away all his ammunition, and even the ' worm * of bis 
gun, dispatched his last adversary, by firing the ramrod through 
his heart. One officer was tracked and nearly surrounded by 
wolves; and another having lost his way in an impenetrable 
fog, found his way back to the ship by no other token than the 
direction of the wind blowing on his cheek. 

One journey was undertaken, and that of siicli importance 
that Captain M‘Clure himself commanded the j>arty, to Winter 
Harbour, Melville Island, 'where Captain Parry had wintered 
in 1819-20, for here he hoped to meet w'itli information, if 
not with assistance, from England. In his original instruc¬ 
tions he was Commanded to endeavour to reach Melville Island. 
At the Sandwich Islands, in July 1850, he heard of Cajptaiu 
Austin’s expedition, and he had himself distinctly skited in his 
letter to the Admiralty, committed to the charge of Captain 
Kellett, that he should try to reach that point Tins letter he 
caleulated would be received in England early in 1852. Cap- 
tiun M‘Clare began bis joUrney April 11th, and returned on 
Ae 9th of May. He found a record that Winter Harbour bad 
been visited by Lieutenant M^Ciintock the preceding year, then 
serving with Captain Austin, but no word of hope as to the 
future, no intimation of stores being left, oroissistance intended. 
WiA tliese bitter tidings he returned to the ship. Their coun¬ 
trymen bad been comparatively within hail : they were gone, 
p^'ihe solitude on board that lonely fes^l ^med fileeper than 

,i*But at home they were not foigotteif. ‘Erebus’ and 
‘^^ietrror^’liad sailed from Englibd in lisy'f845 : it was only 
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the most sanguine wlio dared indulge the hope that Sir John 
Franklin and his brave companions could have survived the 
honors of seven Arctic winters. Many expeditions had gone 
forth in search of them^ and all had returned in safety, although 
with no intelligence beyond that of the graves and remains 
found on Cape Kiley, seen and descnbed by the officers and 
men of Captain Austin’s squadron, and by Captain Penny and 
his followers. The * Enterprise,’ Captain Collinson, had been 
heard of as late as the summer of 1851, to the north of 
Behring’s Straits. Baffled in his attempt to penetrate to the 
cast or north-east in 1850, (having arrived there a fortnight 
after the * Investigator^ \ Captain Collinson passed the winter 
at Hong Kong, whence he had returned to the ice, with pro¬ 
visions for three years. Of the ‘ Investigator,’ no tidings had 
reached England since she exchanged numbers with, the 
* Plover,’ August 5th, 1850. Sliould she not return to England 
that autumn, or find means of obtaining fresh supplies, her 
condition would become terrible to contemplate before the 
summer of 1854 could set her free. The Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, then at the head of the A<liniralty, gave the subject 
his ejimest attention. The Arctic Committee was, called 
together, to deliberate on the best measures to be taken 
to rescue the gallant adventurers who seemed cut off from 
all human succour. As may bo seen by the Blue Book of 
1851, the recommendation of the Committee was, that four 
vc‘«scls should be prepared to advance to the northward by 
Wellington Channel, leaving a fifth as store ship or depot at 
Bcechy Isknd. This advice uas grounded on the inference 
that the remains at Cape Riley indicated Sir John Franklin 
having taken that direction. Tlie Committee also urged the 
oonl^uuance of store shi|',s at Behring’s Straits, to assist the 
crews of the ‘ Erebus * or * Terror,’ the ‘ Enterprise ’ or ‘ Inves¬ 
tigated* ; * as should any of thosfi ships return at all, they con¬ 
fidently anticipated it would be in that direction, having come 
to the decision that a ])assagc for anytliing larger than boats 
along the northern shores of America was simply impossible. 
But there were persons who entirely differed as to the inferences 
to be deduced from these premises. The First Lord was .ngain 
consulted, and carefully reconsidered the subject. An Arctic 
meeting was once more summoned, and the conclusion ar¬ 
rived at, that whilst ^^Edward Belcher in the ‘A^ist- 
ance,’ and Commander Rerard Osborn in' the ‘Pion^rV 
tender, were to go to the northward, Captain Kellett in the 
‘Resolute,’ and Commander M‘Clintock in the,‘Intrepid,’ 
should be directed to make the best of their, way to Melville 
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Isknd, leaTing tbe ‘North Star,’ Captain Pullen, aa a dep6t 
ship, at Beechy Island. Sir Edward Belcher and his five 
well-appointed vessels left the Thames in April ^ 1852. No 
information, direct or indirect, of any of the missing ships 
reached England during that year. 

On board the ‘Investigator,* the season of 1852 dragged 
heavily along; not even the indomitable courage of their Cap¬ 
tain or the noble spirit of officers and men could entirely resist 
the influence of a singularly cold foggy summer. Young ice 
began to form in July, and was eight inches thick, when on 
the 17th of September, a fresh gale from the S.S.E. might, 
have set the vessel free. When all hope of emancipation for 
that season was over, and with it the certainty that nine or ten 
months longer must elapse before the ship .could escape from 
'her present position, the future claimed from Captain M‘Clure 
his most anxious consideration. There was beibre them but 
a choice of dangers. To remain as they were was death. At 
their present rate of allowance, their supplies could hold out 
little more than a year; but were it even possible to have made 
them last longer, it was becoming evident that none would 
survive the continuous effects of unsatisfied hunger. In a 
more genial climate, life might probably have been maintained 
upon it, but the human frame requires a far larger supply, and 
more nutritious food, when exposed to severe cold, than in 
warmer regions. 

Captain M‘Clure decided upon dividing the ship’s company 
in the following spring. Those among the crew whose health 
was the strongest, and most likely to endure still further 
hardships, were to remain witii him by the ship; the others 
were to leave him. One party of from twenty to thirty was to 
accompany the first lieutenant, Mr. Haswcll, with sledges and 
as much food as they could carry (a relief party Jjeing sent 
forward to assist them), to Cape tSpencer, Beechy Island, where 
they depended on finding supplies of provisions. Should neither 
Melville Island nor Beechy Island afford them the assistance 
they required, their instructions were to push on, if possible, 
or Pond’s Bay, in. the hope of falling in with whalers to 
convey tidings to England of the ‘ Investigator,* and to ask for 
a ship with supplies to meet Captain M*Clure and the.men 
with him at Port Leopold in 1854. This was a service of no 
common danger: but it sunk into insi^ificance compared ^ith 
the desperate task allotted to the secoiffl lieutenant, Mr. Gurney 
.^ifKiwell, with Mr, Miertsching, the interpreter, and six of tlin 
-This was to reach the mouth of the Mackenzie Eiver, 
taking advantage on their way of the stores left at Prince of 
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Wales Island, and thence to strike for the nearest of the Hud¬ 
son’s 'Bay settlements, a distance of from 600 to 700 miles, 
depending solely on their guns for subsistence. Their pro¬ 
bable fate is told in the. mournful tidings and relics of Sir 
John Franklin and his party brought home by T)r. Rac. Lieu¬ 
tenant Crcsswell was to bear with him the same request as 
Lieutenant Haswcll for help to meet them next year at Port 
Leopold. These arrangements met with the entire concur¬ 
rence of all concerned ; and with the quiet resolution of English¬ 
men they prepared for a last struggle for life and deliverance. 

The second anniversary of the North-west Passage was 
kept as before, and Christmas was welcomed with gocKl cheer 
and a sort of grim festivity. Captain M‘Clure’s despatches 
continued to be written in the same cheerful hopeful spirit; 
but facts arc stubborn tilings, and as the winter advanced be 
tells of sickness, and alludes to hardships patiently endured, 
but not the less felt. One of the mates, Mr. Sainsbury, was 
gradually sinking in a decline; the health of the other, Mr. 
Wynni.itt, was completely shattered by continued privation 
and tension of the nervous system. The report of the medical 
officers of the ship proves that at this time many men on board 
were more or less affected by scurvy or other diseases. An officer i 
or sailor might be beard exhorting his comrade to put on a 
more cheerful couiitcuance, or not to speak in so dismal a tone, 
unconscious that the attenuated features of his friend reflected 
his own, and that his voice w'as but the echo of the sepulchral 
tones of another. 

On the 15tU of March the (officers and men about to leave 
the ship were put on full allowance to recruit their strength 
for travelling. How necessary this was, may be gathered from 
one illustration. An officer small ia stature, and of slight 
frame, gained thirty pounds in weight in three months from 
that time. The 1.3th of April was the day named for the 
dispersion of »the crew; preparations were going on, but the 
general state of mind was one more of apathy than’excitement. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon of the 6tli of April; Cap¬ 
tain M‘Clure and Mr. Haswell were walking on the floe; few 
people were on the deck, the greater part below, many in their 
berths. Captain M*Clure and Mr. Haswell observed a man 
running towards them; they fancied it one of their own pcopb 
pursued by a bear, and hastened to his help. As they came 
nearer, they perceived It was a stranger. As soon as his voice 
^could be heard, he panted out, ‘ Lieutenant Pim 1 ’ * Resolute! ’ 
‘Captain Kellettl’ The cry was raised on board; the only 
open hatchway was choked with people tumbling up from below; 
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an hurrah was attempted, but it was beyond that. In an hour 
or two, men might be seen standing or sitting in twos of thr^s, 
talking very quietly, almost solemnly. They were saved, t— 
they belonged once more tp a living worlds—but time was 
needed to convince them of their deliverance. From Lieutenant 
Fim, they learned that in September 1852, Captain Kellett 
had placed a depot of stores in Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island; but, not opening the cairn in which Captain M‘Clure*8 
record was deposited, he had nut discovered that document, left 
there in the preceding April. It was first found in October 
1853, when a party from the ‘Resolute’ ngain vidted Winter 
Harbour, with a further supply” of provisions. As soon as 
travelling was possible, Lieutenant Bedford Pirn was despatched, 
by Captain Kellett, to Mercy Bay, to ascertain if the * Inves- 

* tigator’ was still there,—a most toilsome and difficult journey. 
On the 7th of April, the day after Lieutenant Pirn’s arrival, 
M*Clure set out with him for Dcoly Island, Melville Island, 
where the ‘ Resolute ’ then lay. ^ Captain K^ett must describe 
his arrival there: — 

‘ At nine o’clock this day our look-out man made the signal for a 
party coming in from the westward ; all went out to meet them, and 
assist them in. A second party was then seen.. Dr. Domville was 
the first person I met. 1 cannot describe my feelings when lie told 
me that Captain M‘Clurc was among the next party. 1 was not 
long in reaching him and giving him many hearty shakes; no purer 
were ever given by two men in this world. M‘Clure looks well, but 
is very hungry. His description of Pirn’s making the Harbour of 
Mercy, w'oald have been a fine subject for the pen of Captain Marryat, 
were he alive.’ 

That the sick men might, as soon as possible, obtain more 
and better food, besides the immense importance of change of 
scene and companionship, Captain M‘Clure arranged, 4 >n leaving 
the ship, that on the 15th Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell should 
follow him,* with Mr. Wyngiatt, mate, Mr. Piers, assistant- 
surgeon, Mr, Miertsching, interpreter, and twenty-four petty 
officers and seamen, from the most sickly part of the crew. 

In that short interval two deaths occurr^, making three (the 
three first during their potracted voyage) withiq a v^nr- 
days. On the 2nd of May Captain Kellett speaks of tbmr 
arrival, ‘ bringing two men on their sledge,’ and of their haying 
‘ made an extraordinary passage, for men in their etote*’ ; He 
adds, ‘ the greater part of them are affected with ^arvy,,but all 

* rapidly improving.’ Everything that kindness or teujler^s 
could suggest, was done for them on Imrd the * Resolute * aqd 

* Intrepid? An officer qf pue of those sbipe described their 
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appearance as distressing, not so much from their extreme tliin^ - 
ness and the eilSects of bodily illness, as from the gaze of 
vacuity with which they wandered round the ship, looking as 
though they looked not, and scarcely noticing anything. 

Captains Kellett and McClure, desiring to forward, informa¬ 
tion to England, and to ensure its reaching Beechy Island whilst 
the sledging season lasted, directed Lieutenant Cresswell to 
proceed thither, and to ^deliver Commander M*Clure*s dc- 

* spatches to the commanding officer of the North Star,” who 

* would cause copies to be made of them, for. the information of 

* Sir Edward Belcher, and return the original, sealed, to Lieu- 

* tenant Cresswell, for conveyance to England.’ Mr. Boche, 
mate of the * Resolute,’ had charge of the party; Lieutenant 
Wynnintt accompanied Lieutenant Cresswell, as his state of 
health demanded an immediate return home. None of the others 
were sufficiently recovered to pursue their journey further, 
though Lieutenant Cresswell found it easy, even pleasurable, 
compared with the service he had just performed, of bringing 
so sickly and infirm u company from Mercy Bay to the ‘ Re¬ 
solute.’ He arrived at Bcechy Island on the 2nd of June^ 
Commander Pullen received him with the ^varmest welcome; 
the tidings were forwarded to Sir Edward Belcher, in Welling¬ 
ton Channel, and then came the question, how Lieutenant 
Cresswell could complete his mission, iu the event of no ship 
arriving from England. With some difficulty, he obtained from 
Commander Pullen permission to repair the eight ton * Mary ’ 
yacht, belonging formerly to Sir John Ross, and purcliased of 
him by Government, wliich was lying there, to cover in her deck, 
leaving room only for the steersman, and make her ready for 
the possibility of a voyage to England. Four men volunteered 
to accompany him, for more than four the little vessel could not 
carry provisions. He wrung from Captain Pullen an unwilling 
consent, that should no vessel arrive before the 20th of August, 
he might then take his departure. The venture was not needed, 
for on the 8th, Commander Inglefield in' the * Phoenix, ’ wi^th * 
the store ship * Breadalbane,’ appeared off Beechy Island. 

On board the ^ Phoenix ’ was the much-lamented Lieutenant 
Bisllot of the French navy. Very characteristic was his gr^- 
iiig to Lieutenant Cresswell: * To have accompUshed that which 
have done, I would gladly die.’ 

On the night, of the 2dth of August, a rapid run of the outer 
fioe from the Westward, placed both the 'Hioeoix’ and the 

* Breftdolbdne* ih imminent danger: the former, after a fearful 
hip, rose from it; not so the * Breadalbane/ which yielded to the 
^seure and gr^ually settled down beneath the ice, scarcely 
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aifording those on board time to escape. Fortunately her stores 
had been taken out before the catastrophe occurred. When the 
' Flieenix * arrived, Commander Pullen was gone to communi¬ 
cate with Sir Kelward Belcher, and as by the time he returned 
further delay would have risked the loss of that season. Captain 
Inglefield prepared for his voyage home. Lieutenant Gurney 
Xresswdl accompanied him, bearing the despatches of Captain 
^1‘Clure to the Admiralty. They landed at Tliurso in the ex¬ 
treme north of Scotland, and ihcnoc by coach and rail pursued 
their rapid journey to London, carefully preserving their secret, 
till at five a.m. on the morning of the 7th of October, they 
awakened Mr. Barrow to tell him that his father’s long-chc- 
rished hope had been fulfilled and the North-west Passage 
accomplished. 

But whilst the intelligence of Captain ^if'Clure’s success and 
safety w’as received with cntliusiasni in England, he himself was 
entering his fifth year in the ice.. Within a day or two after 
despatching Lieutenant Cresswell to Bcechy Island, Captain 
M‘Ciure returned to tlic ‘ Investigator ’; the surgeon of the 
‘ Resolute’ accompanied him, to examine into the health of the 
remaining oflScers and men. It had been arranged between 
Captain Kellett and Commander M'CIuro, tliat unless twenty 
able-bodied seamen volunteered to remain with him he could 
not continue in his ship. But tlic crew of the ‘ Investigator ’ 
had endured too much, to encounter of their own free will 
another winter; only four men volunteered to stay ; and Com¬ 
mander M‘Clnre and his men, leaving their ])ossessions and 
associations behihd them, looked their last look at tlic goed 
ship which had borne them through so many dangers, and pre¬ 
pared to accept the kindly woleome which awaited them in 
Captain Kellett’s vessels. It is said that after years of captivity, 
and whilst rejoicing in deliverance, the prisoner stglis as he 
jeaves his dungeon; can w'e be surprised, that it Tvas not without 
emotion, that these brave men, after all tlioy had suffered and 
effected, quitted the scene of so much endurance? The next 
spi^" a travelling party coming in sight of the ‘ Investigator,’ 
saw/llie ensign still dying at the peak,' but there was water in 
the hold and she was settling slowly down into her icy sepulchre. 

When the open season spi>roached, every exertion was made 
by Captain Kellett and Commander M‘Clintoek to carry the 
‘Resolute’ and ‘Intrepid’ to Becchy Island, but in vain. 
After, drifting in the pack for two months they were frozen in 
hard and fast. In accordance with orders from Sir Edward 
^NjidbGr,«thc ships were abandoned by their oflScers and crew 
15th, 1854, and with Commander M‘Clurc and the crew of 
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the ‘ Investigator * they pursued their way to Beechy Island. 
On the 24th of August, Sir Edward Belcher finally left the, 
‘Assistaheo’ and the ‘Pioneer’ firmly frozen in Wellington 
Channel, and in his gig with the other ships’ boats arrived the 
following day at Beechy Island. 

The season of 1854 having so far advanced without any 
vessel making its appearance from England, the officers and 
crew of the five different ships remaining in the ice, amounting^ 
with the officers and crew^of the ‘North Star,' to 263 persons, 
prepared to return in tliat vessel to' England. The ‘North 
Star,’ after the labour for two months of the crews of the three 
ships, had been cut out of the. ice, and reached the edge of the 
floe; by the 21st of August all was ready for departure, and 
the ‘North Star’ under weigh, when on the 26th, the ‘Phoenix,’ 
Captain Ingleficld, with the tender ‘ Talbot,’ was seen in the 
offing, and by her op])ortune .arrival gave space and comfort for 
the voyage home. 

A telegraph desj>atch from Cork, received at the Admiralty 
September 29 th, announced the arrival of the ‘Phoenix’ with 
Captain M‘Clurc and oUier officers on board, and that the 
‘ Talbot’ and ‘North Star’ wero following witli the remaining 
officers and men. Ca[)tain M‘Clurc was received at the 
Admiralty Avith the coiibideralion his services deserved. His 
post rank, accorded him tlie year before, was antedated to 
the earliest possible period after his discovery of the North¬ 
west Passage. Promotion Avas freely dealt out amongst the 
other officers. The gold medals of the Geographical Societies 
both of England and Fnincc have been since presented to 
Captain M‘Clure. Parliament has voted 10,000/. to him and 
his ship’s company, as the first to accomplish the North-west 
Pas^^^ge; 5000/. for Captain !M‘Clure hiiiiself, and the remainder 
to be divided between his officers and men. A recommen¬ 
dation h.'is also been received from the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to consider these claims, that medals 
should be given to all the officers and men, Avho have been 
engaged in these perilous services; and we trust that Sir 
Robert M‘Clure, as we ‘must noAv call him, will long continue 
to render that name an honour to the British navy in services 
of a more practical character tlian those he has performed in 
the bleak field of Arctic discovery. It would, however, b© 
wrong to underrate the value of these expediiions in keeping 
alive during peace tlie heroism and enterprise of the British navy. 
Several of those Avho took part in these voyages have already 
earned fresh distinction in the Baltic and Black Sea squadrons, 
among Avhona we particularly notice Captain Sherard Osborn, 
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whose brilliant aervlccs in the .Sea of AzofF have done incal¬ 
culable damage to the enemy. The navy may be proud of its 
achievements in the polar regions, but the nation will rejoice 
that it has se^n what Sir Edward Belcher terms the * last of 

* the Arctic voyages.* 

It fortunately does not fall within the scope of these remarks 
to enter upon any n^inute examination of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
literary or nautical pretensions: he relieves us from that duty 
by the admission that he ^ does not assert in these volumes any 
claim to the participation in the solution of the Northern 

* Passage to the Pacific,’ tlu>ugh the continuous frozen sea 
traced by the ofiScers imder Sir £. Belcher's command, proves 
the existence of a water communication through Wellington 
Channel, round Parry Islands to the position obtained by Captain 
McClure. But wc must express our regret that these volumes, 
bearing the pompous title of * the Last of the Arctic Voyages,’ 
and published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty with unusual typographical magnificence, should 
have so little claim on the public attention. They are written 
in a style which is at once vulgar, querulous, and incorrect; they 
add nothing to the annals of Ai'ctic discovery ; and they esta¬ 
blish nothing beyond the utter unfitness of their atithor fur the 
task he undertook. Even in his instructions to the ofilcers sent 
on sledge-parties, which ought to have been drawn up with the 
greatest precision, as the lives of human beings depended on 
them, we find Sir E. Belcher addressing this strange exhortation 
to Commander Richards: — 

*It is needless for me to exhort you or Lieutenant Osborn to do 

* anything but retUTm securely, and without allowing your own high 
feeling to be the standard by which those who labour under you are 
to be urged forward.’ (VoL ii. p. 43.) 

Happily these^ gallant ofiScers did return securely, and conse¬ 
quently did' not obey the injunction of their sapient commander. 
Hhs langut^e in every page of this narrative is equally absurd 
and unintelligible; and it is unfortunate that whilst no full or 
authentic account has yet. been published of Sir ‘ Robert 
McClure’s remarkable voyage, Sir Edward Beldier should huve 
been allowed to obtrude on the public this cltunsy narrative of 
bis own proceedings. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Bibliothegue Contemporame. 2® Serie. De 
Stendhal. CEavres completes. Paris: 1854-55. En 
veate. . , 

2. Vies de Haydn, et Mozart, et de Meiastase. Nouvcllc 5di- 
tipn. 1 Yol. 

3. Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Noovellc edition^ enti^re* 
meat revue. 1 vol. 

4. Rome, Naples, et Florence, Kouvelle edition. Preface 
in^dite. 1 voL 

5. De VAmour, Seule edition complete. Augmentee de 

Pi'^faccs et de Fragments entierement inedits. 1 toL 

6. Vie de Rossini, Nouvelle edition, entidrement revue. 
1 vol. 

7. Racine et Shakespeare:’Etudes sur Le Romantisme, Nou- 
vclle edition, entidrement revue et augmentee d*un grand 
nombre de Fragments inedits. 1 vol. 

8. Promenades dans Rome, Nouvelle edition. 2 vols. 

9. Memoircs dtun Touriste. Preface et la plus grande Partie 
d’un Volume inedite. .2 vols. 

10. Le Rouge et Le Noir. Chronique du XIX^ Suele. Nou- 
velle edition. 1 vol. 

11. La Chartreuse de Parme, Nouvelle Edition, entierement 
revue. 1 vol. 

12. Romans et Nouvelles. Precedes d’une Notice sur Dc Stend¬ 
hal, par M. B. Colomb. 1 voL 

13. Correspondance Inedite. Preced4e dune Introduction, par 
Prosper Merihee, de I’Acad^mie Fran^oisej ornee d’un 
beau Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

^HE literary career of Henri Beyle, who’wrote under the 
•*" pseudonyine of M. De Stendhal, deserves to be com¬ 
memorated, if only as a curious illustration of the caprice 
of cnticism; or it may well be cited in proof of tlie occa¬ 
sional readiness of contemporaries to forestall the judgmeut 
of posterity, when there is no longer a living and sentient 
object for their jealousy. His habits were simple, his tastes 
were of a nature to' be easily and cheaply gratified, and his 
pecuniary wants were consequently of the most modest desmp- 
tion. He would have been content, he tells us, to rub on with 
4000 francs a year at Paris; he would have thought himself rich 
with 6000; in an autobiographical sketch he says, ‘ The 
* only thing 1 see clearly is, that for twenty years my ideal has 
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‘ been to live at Paris in a fourth story, writing a drama or a 
' novel.* This ideal was never realised, because the booksellers 
and theatrical managers would not,. or could not, bid high 
enough for dramas or novels from his pen; and he was eventu^ 
ally compelled to accept the consulship at Civita Vecchia, where 
the closing period of his life was shortened by the diseases of 
the climate, as well as embittered by disappointment and ennui. 
There occurred, indeed, one striking exception to this general 
indifference. In the * Revue Parisienne * of September 23rd, 
1840, appeared' a long and carefully written article, entitled an 
‘ Etude sur H. Beyle,’ by Balzac, in which ' La Chartreuse dc 

* Parme * was declared to be a masterpiece, and its author was 
described as one of the finest observers and most original 
writers of the age. But although elaborately reasoned out, 
and largely supported by analysis and quotation, this honourable 
outburst of enthusiasm was commonly regarded as an extrava¬ 
gance into which Balzac had been huiTicd by an exaggeration 
of generosity towards a fancied rival; and Beyle’s courteous 
letter of acknowledgment conhiins the follow'ing sentence, show¬ 
ing how little disposed he was to overestimate liis position or 
his hopes:—* This astounding article, such as no writer e\er 

* before received from another, I have read, I now venture to 
‘ own to you, with bursts of laughter. Every time I came to a 

* eulogium a little exalted, and I encountered such at every 

* step, I saw the expression of my friends’ faces at reading it’ 

Could he wake from the dead and see his friends’ faces now, his 
characteristic smile of irony, rather than loud laughter, would 
be the form in which his feelings might be most appropriately 
expressed; for those friends have not w’aited till 1880, tl»e 
earliest era at which he expected to be read; they have barely 
exceeded the time prescribed by Horace — nonumque prematitr 
in annum —for testing the soundness of a work. Beyle died in 
1842, and few beyond the very limited circle of his intimates 
then seemed aware that a chosen spirit had departed, or that a well 
of valuable thought and a fountain of exquisite sensibility had 
been dried up. One solitary garland of immortelles was flung upon 
his'grave. An essay on his life and character, by M. Auguste 
Bussiiire, appeared in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes* for Jan¬ 
uary, 1843; but the first paragraph was an avowal of the 
hazardous character oS the attempt: — 

* We approach a task which' is at the same time both 

* embarrassing and seducing, fhat of appreciating a man of 
‘ talent whose upright character and original qualities seemed 
‘ promise a greater extent of influence than he has exercised 

* on his contemporaries. We shaJU: encotmter in this mind and 
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* in this charac^ odd specialities, strange anomalies, contradic- 

* tions which will explain how, after having been more vaunted 

* than read, more read than relished, more decried than judged, 
‘ more cited than known, he has lived, if the expression may be 

* used, in a sort of clandestine celebrity, to die aA obscure and 
‘ unmarked death. Contera[)orary literature, it must be owned, 
/ has found before the tomb of one of its most distinguished 

* cultivators, only silence, or words worse than silence. M. Beyle 

* dead, all has been said for him. His remains have not seen 
‘ tlieir funeral attendance swelled by those regrets which delight 
' in display, and which come to seek under the folds of the 

* pall a reflexion of the lustre shed by the living.* 

A noble English poet, after an ordinary night’s sleep, awoke 
and found himself famous. Beyle must have slumbered thirteen 
years, dating from the commencement of bis last long sleep, 
before he could have calculated on a similar surprise on waking. 
But his hour has come at last, and come sooner than he an¬ 
ticipated. We have now (1855) before us popular and cheap 
editions of almost all his books (thirteen volumes), in addition to 
two closely printed volumes of correspondence, and three volumes 
of novels from his unpublished IMS., bearing striking evidence 
to the assiduity with which every scrap of his composition has 
been hunted up. We have, moreover, a somewhat embarrassing 
superfluity of biographical notices from surviving friends, who, 
whatever their amount of agreement with Balzac in 1840, have 
no objection to respond to the popular demand for Beyle testimo¬ 
nials in 1855. Prefixed to the * Correspondence ’ is a condensed 
and pithy series of clever, polislied, higlily illustrative, and by 
no means enthusiastic, notes and reminiscences by M. Merimee. 
]\I. Saintc-Beuve has devoted two paj)ers, distinguished by 
Lis wonted refinement and penetration, to Stendhal, in the 

* Causeries du Lundi.* An extremely interesting biographical 
notice, drawn up by M. Colomb, Beyle’s most attached friend 
and testamentary executor, from private papers and other au¬ 
thentic sources of information, is prefixed to the ‘ Romans et 
‘ Noiivelles;’ and by way of preface or introduction to the 

* Cliartreuse de Parme,’ the publishers have judiciously reprinted 
the long-neglected dUge of Balzac. As if to complicate the 
problem, Beyle’s critics and biographers announce and claim 
him as * eminently French,’ although he systematically ridiculed 
the vanity of his countrymen, reviled their taste,' disliked the 
greater part of their litemture, and, deliberately repudiating 
hts country as * le plus vilain pays 'dii nionde que les nigauds 
‘ aj^pellent la belle France,’ directed himself to be designated as 
Milanese on his tombstone. Here is enough, and more than 
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enough^ to justify us in devoting our best attention to the social 
and intellectual phenomenon thus presented,-^to say nothing 
of the interest we naturally take in the reputation of tax author 
who, in straitened circumstances, ordered the complete Collec¬ 
tion oi * 7non iher* Edinbuigh Beview, and appealed to its 
extended circulation as an unanswerable proof that the English 
are more reasonable in politics than the French. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was bom at Grenoble, on the 23rd of 
Japioary, 1783, of a family which, without l^ing noble, was 
classed and lived familiarly with the provincial aristocracy. 
One of his earliest preceptors was a priest, who appears to have 
sadly misunderstood and mismanaged his pupil. * Beyle,’ says 
M. Merimde, * w'as wont to relate with bitterness, after forty 
< years, that one day, having torn his coat whilst at play, the 

* Abbe entrusted with his education reprimanded him severely 

* for this misdeed before his comrades, and told him he was a 

* disgrace to reli^on and to his family. We laughed when he 
' narrated this incident; but he saw in it simply an act of 
‘ priestly tyranny and a horrible injustice, where there was 

* nothing to laugh at, and he felt as acutely as on the day of 
‘ its occurrence the wound inflicted on his self-love.* It was one 
of his aphorisms that our parents and our masters are our natural 
enemies when we enter the world; the simple matter of fact 
being, that his own character, tendencies, and aspirations had 
been invariably opposed to the plans, wishes, and modes of 
thinking of his family. They were clearly wrong in cndi^vout- 
ing to force him into uncongenial paths of study ; nor was he 
likely to be cured of his inborn vdlfulness, or his morbid j^en- 
sibility, by harsh treatment. On the establishment of the Ecolc 
Centrale, in 1795, they had no alternative but to send him 
there; and such was his quickness or diligence, that when the 
day arrived for the examinations in ' grammairc gdndralc,* not 
one of the pupils could compete with him, and he received ail 
the prizes that had .been proposed. 

During the four following years be sustained his reputation; 
by carrying off all the first prizes in all the courses that he 
attended; and at thp end of that time, in 1798, he concen¬ 
trated hie iner^es on mathematics for (according to M. 
Colomb) the strange reason that he had a horror of hypocrisy, 
and rightly judged that in mathematics it was impossible. A 
more int^gible and m<^6 likely motive was his laudable am¬ 
bition to be admitted into the Polytechnic School, for which he 
was, nbout to become a candidate after much aniootis prepara- 
tiw^’ben a sudden ohaege took place in his prospects; and 
^^|bd lum in 1800, at the ^ of asventeen, a supc^nmmry 
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in the ministry of war. He was indebted for this employment 
to the Darn family^ whieh was distantly related to nis own; 
and when, early in the same year, the two brothers Darn were 
despatched to Italy on public duty of an administrative kind, 
they invited Beyle to rejoin them there on the eftiance of some 
fitting occupation for him taming up. He made the journey 
from Geneva to Milan on horseback, following So close on the 
traces of the invading army, that he had to run the gauntlet 
before the fort of Bard, which, overlooked from its insignifi¬ 
cance, had wcllnigh frustrated the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 
early campaigns at starting. Our young adventurer entered 
Milan nt the beginning of June, 1800; and, on the 14th of the 
same month, had the good fortune to be present, as an amateur, 
at the battle of Marengo. An armistice having been signed 
the next day, he took advantage of it to visit, in company with 
a son of General Melas, the Boromcan Isles and the other 
remarkable objects in the vicinity. Hurried away, we sup¬ 
pose, by the military spirit which animated all around him, 
Beyle entered a regiment of dragoons as quartermaster; and, 
in the course of a month, received a commission as sub-lieu* 
tenant. He served for about half a year as aide-de-camp to 
General Michaud, and received the most flattering certificate of 
courage and conduct; but before the expiration of a year (on 
September 17 th, 1801) he was ordered to rejoin his regiment, * 
then in garrison at Savigliano, in Piedmont, in consequence of 
a regulation forbidding any officer under the rank of lieutenant 
to be employed as aide-de-camp. 

His life in a piuvincial town differed widely from tliat of the 
brilliant staff-officer, which, divided between Brescia and Ber¬ 
gamo, with frequent excursions to Milan and the Isles, and 
tliickly sown, says his biographer, with various and romantic 
sensations, realised his conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon 
the treaty of Amiens afibrded him an honoarable pretext for 
(quitting an inactive and unexciting course of life in the army, he 
flung up his commission very much to the disgust of his patrons, 
and went to reside with his parents at Grenoble. Of course 
tins experiment failed, but he made himself sufficiently disagree¬ 
able to extort an allowance of 150 francs a month fron^ lus ffitber 
with leave to’live at Paris, .where, in June, 1807, he took up his 
elevated abode (ou cinquieme) in the Rpe d’Ai^villiers, and 
without seeking for introtluotions or aiming at immedufte dis¬ 
tinction, calmly and resolutely set about educating himself, 
anew. Montesquieu, Montaigne, Oabanis, Destutt ae Tracy, 
Say, J. J. Rousseau, were his favourite authors. He also 
made a careful study of Alfieri’s tragedies; and out of his five 
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francs a day he contriyed to pay masters iot Englbh and 
fencing. He got on tolerably well in English, althpugh his 
instructor was an Irishman with a touch of the .broguebut 
his skill with the foil was of so equivocal a description, that 
ReBouvier,. thet director of the. Salle Fabien, is reported to 
have given Mm nearly the same advice which was addressed to 
a British peer by a celebrated French fencing, master, when his 
lordship was settling account with him at the conclusion of a 
long series of lessons at a napoleon per hour: * MUord, je vous 
' conseille d4cid4inent d*abandonner les armes.’ 

Beyle’s figure was ill adapted for active exercises; but his 
nerves, which grew tremulous at the slightest touch of emo¬ 
tion, were firm as steel in the presence of digger; his eye was 
good, and he attained to such proficiency with the pistol as to be 
able once, when anxious to display his skU],,to bring down a 
bird upon the wing at forty yards’ distance. The reputation 
thus acquired (perhaps by a happy accident) was for from 
useless for a man of his character, who was then daily liable to 
be called to account for the indiscreet indulgence of his pecu¬ 
liar humour. Towards the conclusion of his career he writes: 

‘ I ought to have been killed a dozen times for epigrams or 
* 7nots piquants that cannot be forgotten; and yet 1 have re- 
‘ ceived only three wounds,— two of which are of little conse- 
^*quence, those in the hand and the left foot.’ One of his 
maxims was, to catch at the first occasion for a duel on enter¬ 
ing life; and his receipt for a first duel, which he pronounced 
infallible, runs thus; ‘Whilst your adversary is taking his 
‘ aim, look at a tree, and begin counting the leaves. Qne pre- 
‘ occupation will distract from another of a graver kind. 
‘Whilst taking aim yourself,’*recite two Latin verses; tbls 
‘ will prevent you from firing too quickly, and neutralise that ^ 
^ five per cent of emotion which has sent so many balls twenty 
‘ feet above the mark.’ 

About this time (1803), Beyle formed the curious project of 
writing a comedy, in one act and in prose, to confute the 
critical canons of the ^celebrated Geofiroy. It was to be called 
‘QiicUe Horreurl Ou I'ami du despoiisme pervertisseur de 
‘ropinion pttbliqp]i|/ He worked at it, from time to tibie^ 
for ten or tw^clYe years; and then definitively abandoned it 
In 1805 he reaewfd the experiment of domemc lii^-at Gre¬ 
noble, which this time’ wm 'curiously and characteristically 
interrupted. . He fell in love ^th an actress; , and, on her 
leav^ Grenoble on a profe^onal engagement for Marseille?, 
bj^J^tended a sudden inclination for comme^, and became 
to a Marseilles firm of dealers’in colonfiti p^uce, with 
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whom he remained a year, when the lady married a rich 
llussian magnate, and Beyle returned to Paris. Having con¬ 
tracted a fixed tnste for intellectual pursuits, he was with diffi¬ 
culty persuaded by his friends, the Darus, to attach himself 
once more to their fortunes. He complied, however, and re¬ 
joined them in Germany, where he was present, as a non- 
combatant, at the battle of Jena and witnessed the triumphant 
entry of Napoleon into Berlin in 1806. A few days after 
this event, Count Darn (the father) procured for Beyle the 
j)l:ice of iniendavt of the domains of the Emperor in Bruns¬ 
wick, which he held two years, profiting by his residence in 
the Duchy to study the German language and philosophy. 
Here, again, he gave signal proof of both moral and physical 
courage. He put down an insurrection in a town, the garrison 
of which had just quitted it, by the bold exj)edient of .arming 
the invalid soldiers left behind in a hospital, and suddenly leading 
them against the crowd. An instance of his energy as an 
administrator is thus related by ^1. IMcrimee; — 

‘ According to his wonted mode of showing himsedf worse than he 
wa:-, he aflected to despise the enthusiasm that made the men of his 
epoch do such great things. “ We had the sacred fire,” he observed, 
*• and I among the rest, though unworthy. I liad been sent to 
“ Ib umwick, to levy aji extraordinary contribution of five millions. 
“ I raised seven millions, and 1 narrowly escaped being torn iu pieces 
“ by ihe populace, who were exasperated at the excess of my zeal. 
“ Ti)C Emperor inquired the name of the auditor who had so acted, 
“ and said ‘ C’est bien,”” 

It would have been difficult to discover another auditor 
similarly circumstanced, who would have refrained from put¬ 
ting into his own pocket one, at least, of the two extra 
millions; and it is far from clear that the Emperor would 
have trusted or respected him less on that t^ccount, so long 
as the imperial demands were fully answered. Napoleon 
commonly knew to a fraction the amount of the illicit gains 
(if his functionaries, as the famous contractor Ouvrard dis¬ 
covered to his cost. This man was once foolish enough to 
bet that IMaclemoiselle Gcoigcs would sup with him instead 
of keeping her known engagement to sup, on. a specified 
night, at the Tuileries. He overcame her scruples by a bribe 
of 200,000 francs, and won his wager. The day following, 
he was ordered to attend the Emperor, and was thus quietly 
•addressed;—* M. Ouvrard, you have gained five millions by 
‘ your contracts for the supply of the army in Spain: you 
‘ will pay two into tlie imperial Treasary without delay.’ 
This state of things and tone of feeling must be kept iu mind 
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in appreciating a naan like Beyle, who, after dealing with 
n^lioDs in times of commotion and confusion, died in exile 
because he could never muster capital enough to secure an 
annuity of 16(^. a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he was attached to the OTand army 
during the invasion of Bussia, and had his full share of the 
glories, dangers, and privations of the retreat He was among 
flie few, says M. M^rimee, who, on tliis trying occasion, never 
forfeited the respect of others. One day, not far from the 
Beresina, Beyle presented himse^, shaved and cmrefully dressed, 
before his chief: ‘ You have shaved as usual, I see,’ observed 
M. Daru; * you are a brave man (kb homme de cttKr).’ In a 
letter from Moscow he luis given one of the niost graphic and 
picturesque accounts we are acquainted with of the fire. It 
concludes thus: — 


‘ Wc left the city liglited up by the finest conflagration in the world, 
forming an immense pyramid, which, like the prayers of the faithful, 
had its base on earth and its summit in heaven. The moon appeared 
above this atmosphere of flame and smoke. It was an imposing spec¬ 
tacle, but one ought to have been ah>ne, nr surrounded by men of 
min d, to enjoy it. That whicli has spoilt the Hussian campaign for 
me, is to have made it with people who would have commonplaced 
the Coliseunv and the Hay of Naples.’ 


He said he had not suffered so very much from hunger during 
the retreat, but found it impossible to recall to memory how he 
had procured food, or what he had eaten, with the exception of 
a lump of tallow, for which he had paid twenty francs, and 
which he always recollected with delight. Before setting out 
ou this expedition he deemed it prudent to take especial pre¬ 
cautions against the want of ready money. His sister replaced 
all the buttons of a surtout by gold pieces of twenty and forty 
francs, covered ^ith cloth. On his return she asked if this 
exi^ient h^ answered. lie had never once thought of it 
sin^ his departure. By dint of taxing his memory, he recalled 
a vague impression of having given the old surtout to the waiter 
bf an bn Wilha, with the gold buttons sewed up as at 
Paris. Tins ipioicbnt, observes M. Colomb, is truly illustrarive, 
for Beyle wuf exeessivdy givea to precaution, wiilmut a parallel 
for forgetfume8e,/nd reckless to the last decree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining fortunes of Napoleon, 
and did good service in the crisis of 1814 ; but he was destined 
,. 9 ever to enjoy the reward of his devbtion; and when the crash 
5^*’, he bore his ruin with so philosopbicd an air, that many 
euper^ial observers openly accused him of ingratitude and 
te%iveisation. The best answer to such charges was his rc- 
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fiisal to apply or lay himself out for office under the restored 
monarchy, although a fair opening was managed for him by 
his friends. 

In August, 1814, he left Paris for Milan, where he resided 
till 1821, witb the exception of visits to Paris and London in 

1817. At Milan he enjoyed in jierfection the precise kind of 
life which suited him. The opera was a never-failing source of 
enjoyment; and there was no department of the fine arts from 
which he could not draw both instruction and amusement at 
will. The cosmopolite character of his taste may be inferred 
from .the manner m which he speaks in a letter, dated October, 

1818, of Vigano, the composer of ballets:— 

‘ Every man who has an immense success in his own country is 
remarkable in the eyes of a philosopher. Vigani), I repeat, has 
had this success. For examphs 4000 francs a year has been usually 
paid to the composers of ballets; he has 44,000 for 1819. A 
Parisian will exclaim, Fi, rhorreur ! He may speak in g<»od faith; 
only 1 shall add aside, so much tlie worse for him. If Vigano dis¬ 
covers tlic art of writing gestures and groups, I maintain, that in 
I860, he will he more spoken of than Madame de Stael. Therefore, 

I have a right to call him a great man, or at least, a very remarkable 
man, and superior, like Rossini or Canova, to all that you have at 
Paris in the fine'arts or literature.’ 

In another letter, in’ which he repeats and justifies this 
opinion, he says, * I pass my evenings witli Rossini and Monti: 

* all things considered, I j)refer extraordinary men to ordinary 
‘ 6nes.’ Amongst the extmordinary men with whom he asso¬ 
ciated on familiar terras at Milan was Lord Byron, who thus 
alludes to the circumstance in a letter to Beyle ip 18213: —' You 
‘ have done me too much honour by what you have been so 
' good as to say of me in your work; but that which has caused 
‘ me as much pleasure as the praise is to learn at last (by acci- 

' dent) that I am indebted for it to one whose esteem I was * 

* really ambitious to obtain. Su many changes have taken 
' place since this epoch in our jViilan circle, that I hardly dare 

* revive the memory of it. Death, exile, and Austrian prisons, 

‘ have separated those we loved. Poor Pellico I I hope that in 

* his cruel solitude ,his Muse consoles him sometimes, to chami 

* us once again when her poet shall bie restored again with her- 

* self to liberty.’ 

Beyle’s account of their introduction and dinner with Monti is 
quoted in Moore’s * Life of Byron.’ la March, 1818, he writes 
thus to a friend who was anxious that lie should become a 
candidate for office: — 

‘ Without hating any one, I have always l^n exquisitely abhorred 
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by half of my official relations, &c. &c. To conclude, I like Italy. 
I pass from seven o’clock to midnight every evening in listening to 
music; .the climate does the rest. Do you know that during the la-st 
six weeks we have been at 14® of Reaumur? Do you know that 
at Venice one lives like a gentleman for nine lire a day, and that 
the Venetian lira is fifty centimes. 1 shall live a year or two longer 
at Milan, then as much at Venice, and then, in 1821, pressed by 
misfortune, I shall go to Cularo; I shall sell the apartment, for 
which I was offered 10,000 francs this year, and I shall try my 
fortune at Paris.’ 

By a strange coincidence of untoward events, which could 
not have been so much as guessed when this plan of life was 
sketched, he was eventually compelled to adhere to it. His 
father died in the course of the following year (June, 1819), 
and left him less than half of the 100,000 francs on which he 
had calculated; and in July 1820 he writes to announce ‘ tiie 
‘ greatest misfortune that could hn]>pcn to him,’— ‘ the hardest 

* blow he had ever received in his life.’ A report had got 
about, and was generally credited at Milan, that he was a secret 
agent of the French (government. ‘ It has been circulating 

* for six months. I observed that many persons tried to avoid 
saluting me: I cared little about this, wlicn the kind Plana 

* wrote me the letter which I enclose. I am not angry with 
‘ him; yet here is a terrible blow. For, after all, what is tliis 
'Frenchman doing here? Milanese simplicity will never be 
‘ able to comprehend my philosophic life, and that I live here, 

* on five thousand francs, better than at Paris on twelve thou- 
' sand.’ He had partly himself to blame for this disagreeable 
position; for he was fond of mystifying people by playing 
tricks with his name, or by adopting odd names and signatures, 
as w'ell as by giving counterfeit, shifting, and contradictory 
descriptions of his birth, rank, and profession. 

, ' When,’ says Mf Colomb, ‘be had to give hi.s addreSs to a tailor 

or bootmaker, it was rarely that he gave his real num>;. Tlii.s led to 
quid pro quos which amused him. Thus, he was inquired for by 
turns under the names of Bel, Beil, Bell, Lcbcl, &c. As to his pro> 
fession, it depended on the caprice of the moment. At Milan he gaive 
himself out for a superior officer of dragoons who bad obtained his 
discliarge in 1814, and son of a general of ariillery. All these little 
inventions were but jokes; he never derived any advantage from 
them beyond a little amusement.* 

This excuse might have been partially admissible if, in the 
aristocratic society of Milan, he had given himself out for an 
ex-corporal and the son of a tailor; but the assumption of a 
superior grade and higher birth savours strongly, of a censurable 
amount of petty vanity; and such tricks were the height of 
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folly in a town like Milan, where both the governing and the 
governed were naturally prone to suspect treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course to pursue, the 
police settled the matter by summarily ordering him to leave 
the Austrian territory, upon the gratuitpus supposition that he 
was affiliated to the sect of Carbonari. From 1821 to 1830, 
he resided at Paris, where he was an established member of the 
circles which comprised the leading notabilities of the period, 
male and female, political, social, literary, and artistical. 

‘ It is from this epoch,’ says M. Colomb, ‘that his reputation as 
homme (Tesprity and conteur agreahle (both these terms are untrans¬ 
latable) dates. Society listened with pleasure—with a sustained 
interest—to that multitude of anecdotes which his vast memory and 
his lively imagination produced under a graceful, coloured, original 
form. People recognised in the narrator the man nrho had studied 
and seen much, and observed w'ith acuteness. Across the profound 
changes undergone by the salon life since 1789, he recalled attention, 
in a limited degree, to the taste which reigned at that time amongst 
those who guided it ; he succeeded in generalising the conversation, 
— a dilKcnlt and almost disused thing in our days, when, if three 
people are gathered together, there are two conversations proceeding 
simultaneously without any connexion j ^Yhen roitfs resCmble public 
places open to all comers, and where about as much esprit is con¬ 
sumed as at a costume ball, composed of persons who see each other 
for the first time. Beyle’s agreeability frequently enabled him to 
triumph over all the dissolvents whicli tend to destroy French 
society.’ 

And a very great triumph it was, if wc consider the period and 
the angry passions which then divided the company th.at he 
thus contrived to amalgamate by the introduction of well- 
(diosen topics, by his felicitous mode of treating them, by his 
varied knowdedge, his lively fancy, and his tact. The reason 
why” jM. Colomb is obliged to go back to a period antecedent to 
1789 for his model of drawing-room life, is, that the French 
thenceforth ceased to be the gay, laughing, pleasure-seeking 
nation of which we have read or heard tramtionally. Serious 
practical politics are a sad drawback to lively and clever conver¬ 
sation, not merely because any dull fellow can bawd out the 
commonplaces of his party, but because the easy interchange 
of mind is impeded, and our thoughts are constantly reverting, 
in our oAvn despite, to the absorbing and beaten questions of the 
hour. But the buoyant spirits and clastic energies of ‘a rising 
generation cannot be kept down. The struggle of a new school 
of authors or artists with a declining or superannuated one, 
affords ample scope for the display of wit, taste, and acquire¬ 
ment; and the contest between classicism and romanticism, 
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which raged furiously during the last years of the Bestoratioiiy 
was admirably adapted to the genius of a Beyle. 

There can hardly be a fairer test of the position held by a 
man in. his own countr/ than the contemporary impression of 
an enlightened rorcigner. In her * France in 1829—1830,* Lady 
Morgan describes ‘the*brilliant Beyle* as the central figure of 
a group of notabilities at her hotel; and his nom de guerre 
figures thus with her ladyship’s name in one of Viennet’s ver¬ 
sified epistles:— 

‘ Stendhal, Morgan, Schlegel,—nc vous effrayez pas, 

Muses, ce sont des noms fameux dans nos climnts, 

Chefs de la Propagande, ardens missiunaires, 

Farlant de Eomantique, et prechant ses mysteres.’ 

It is elsewhere recorded of him, that, besides talking well 
himself, he contributed largely to the social pleasures of the 
circles in which he mixed, by leading others to talk, and by 
bringing i>ersons of congenial minds togetlier. 

‘ A party of eight or ten agreeable persons,’ he writes, * wdiere the 
conversation is gay and anecdotic, and where Aveak punch is handed 
ronnd at half-past twelve, is the place in the world w'hcre I enjoy 
myself most. There, in my clement, I infinitely prefer hearing otiiers 
talk to talking myself. I readily sink back into the silence of hap¬ 
piness ; and if 1 talk, it is only to pay my ticket of admission. ’ 

He named half-past twelve at night because the steady, 
regular, formal people arc wont to retire before that time, and 
the field is pretty sure to be left free to those who live for 
intellectual intercourse, and love it for its own sake, instead 
of hurrying to crowd after crowd to proclaim their importance, 
gratify their vanity, or parade their tiresomeness. He insisted on 
anecdotes, facts, and incidents, in contradistinction to the vague, 
the declamatory, |ind the abstract style of conversaiion,—that 
trick of pbraseniaking, as he termed it, which (in common with 
Byron) he detected and detested in ‘ Corinne.’ Madame 
Pasta happening lo say one evening of love, ‘ C’est une tiule 
‘ qui V 008 tombe 8ur la tfite; ’ ‘ Add,’ said Beyle', “ comme vous 
“ passez dans la vie,” and then you will speak like Madame de 
‘ Stael, and pccqde will my attention to your remark.’ 

In an existence like Beyle’s, as in a il^mbrandt picture, the 
bright parts stand out in broad contrast to the surrounding 
intensity of sliade — 

‘ Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow; 

Hearts that vibrate Sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the detest notes of woe.* 
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* My sensibility,’ he writes shortly before -his death, ‘has 

* become too acute. What does but graze others, wounds me 
‘ to the quick. Such was I in 1799; such I am still in 1840. 
‘ But I have learnt to hide all this under iron^ imperceptible 

* to the common herd.’ We suspect that this sensibility some¬ 
what resembled that of Rousseau, who, whilst laying down rules 
for the education of children in ‘ Ernile,’ suffered his own off-- 
spring to be brought up at a foundling hospital; or that of Sterne, 
who, it is alleged, neglected a dying mother to indulge in pathos 
over a dead donkey. In the midst of his social triumphs, Beyle 
more than once meditated suicide; and on one occasion, in 
1828, he appears to have been driven to despair by the remiss¬ 
ness of an English publisher, who had omitted to pay him for 
some articles which he had contributed to a London magazine. 
Under tliese circumstances, we can hardly wonder that the 
prospect of an independence induced him to accept the consul¬ 
ship of Trieste, which was obtained for him in September 1830 
by the friends who had thriven on the revolution of July. 
They have been censured for not doing more for him; but it 
should be remembered that a party is a combination of persons 
who unite their talents and resources upon an understanding 
that, in case of success, the power and patronage thereby ac¬ 
quired shall be shared amongst them. Tl>cre is nothing neces¬ 
sarily wrong in such a league, because those forming it may 
fairly cliiim credit for confidence in one another’s honesty and 
cajmeity as "well as for having fixed principles of policy to carry 
out; and the leaders have no right to gratify their private 
feelings at the expense of their supporters. Now Beyle took 
no ])art in the proceedings which resulted in the temporary 
csiablislimeut of. the Orleans dynasty upon the throne. He 
had encountered no danger, and was entitled to no reward. 
Nay, he had just before been in confidential communication 
with the Polignac ministry' on the delicate subject of the 
Roman Conclave. He hud made himself extremely useful, 
and was naturally looking forward to his reward from them. 
So far as his influence went, it had been exerted to depreciate 
and discourage the exertions of the Liberal party. ‘ France,’ 
he had said some time before, ‘ is on the high road to happiness. 

* If they try to make her take the short cuts, they will upset 
‘ the coach.’ The remark was prophetic, and does credit to has 
penetration. 

He was supremely miserable at Trieste, and, fortunately for 
him, Prince Metternich refused to sanction the appointment; 
so he was transferred to Civita Yccchia, which was an improve- 
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mcnt, ns admitting of frequent excursions to Home. But his 
letters are as full as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

* What a perspective^ he exclaims, ‘ not to see the intellectual 
people of Paris more than two or three times before 1 die! I was 
at a charming ^nner yesterday, the finest place in the neighbour¬ 
hood, trees, a fresh breeze, and thirty-three guests, who felt honoured 
by the presence of a consul; but not an idea, not a touch of depth or 
refinement. Am I destined to die surrounded by betes? It looks 
very like it. I am sought after; I enjoy some consideration ; I have 
the best slice of a fish weighing fourteen pounds, the best of its kind. 
I had an excellent horse, which did the five miles and a half in three 
quarters of an hour, yet I am perishing of epnui. How many cold 
characters, how many geometricians, would be happy, or, at least, 
tranquil and satisfied, in iny place! But my soul is a fire, which 
dies out if it does not fiame up. I require three or four cubic feet of 
new ideas per day, as a steam-boat retiuires coal.’ 

The utmost indulgence he could obhun was leave of absence, 
])urchased by the sacrifice of Imlf his salary, from 18.36 to 1839. 
In 1838 he came to London, and (according to ^1. Goloinli) 
.struck up a passing intimacy with Theodore Hook at tlio Athc- 
nseum Club. In Marcli, 1839, on the retirement of 
from the Presidency of the Council and the Ministry of Foreign 
Aflairs, Beyle reluctantly resumed his olficial duties at Civita 
Vcechia. Ills health began to break, and he returned to Paris 
for medical advice in 1841. On the 22nd of March, 1842, he 
was struck with apoplexy in the Rue Neuve dcs Capucines, 
close to the door of the Foreign Office. lie was carried to his 
lodging in the Rue Xeuve dcs Petits Ciiuinps, where he expired 
at two o’clock the next morning, without having uttered a 
word, and apparently without pain, ia the sixtieth year of his 
age. He was buried in the Cemetery of Montmartre (du 
Nord), and the following inscription was placed by his own 
express directions upon his monument: ‘ Arrigo Reylc, ^lilaii- 
‘ esc, Scrisse, Amu, Visse. Ann. 69. 2. Mori 2. 23. JNIarzo, 

‘ M.D.CCC.XLII. (Henry Beyle, Milanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 
* 69 years and 2 months, lie died at two a,m. on the 23rd 
‘ March, 1842.) ’ 

According to Beyle’s own philosophical creed, which referred 
everything to self, be wrote, and loved, and lived in vain; for 
his writings were unprofitable, his loves were unprosperous, 
and bis life was an unhappy one. It will not be uninstructive, 
nor beside the purpose, to trace and analyse the more recondite 
causes of these results. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote the story of * Murad the Unlucky,’ to 
prtjivo that^ what is popularly called ill-luck is simply another 
9Ame for imprudence, and that we have commonly ourselves 
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to thank for our success or ill-succcss in life. Beyle's career 
might be plausibly adduced either for or against her argument. 
It was undeniably ill-luck that two dynasties should be succes¬ 
sively upset just as he had cstoblishcd a claim pn each respec¬ 
tively. His acknowledged merits very far exceeded those of 
many by whom he was distanced in the race; and on five or six 
occasions he strikingly distinguished himself, yet his good hits 
did little or nothing for his advancement. Fortune, therefore, 
clearly had something to do Avith his disappointments; yet wc 
arc disposed to think that his avowed incapacity for biding his 
time was the main cause of most of them. In the worldly 
struggle, passive endurance is no less useful than active energy ; 
and patience under annoyance, or perseverance in uncongenial 
em[)]oyment8, has again and again proved ambition’s best ladder. 
Beyle was the most impatient and least tolerant of human 
beings. Whenever an occupation ceased to interest him,, ho 
abandoned it; the moment his acquaintance failed to amuse, 
he fled from them. He deemed ennui the greatest of earthly 
evils, and a bore the worst of criminals. Armed with medical 
and legal authorities to the elFcct that death might be produced 
by ennui, and that the means by which it was illegally inflicted 
were immaterial in a juridical point of view, the Due de Lara- 
gnais formally prosecuted a fiimous Parisian bore for an attempt 
upon his life. If Beyle had been the judge, he would have 
broken the accused u[>on the avIiccI without mercy or com¬ 
punction. He was not wholly without excuse, for when suffer¬ 
ing from ennui he underwent a comi)lete prostration of his moral 
and physiciil faculties. 

Another of his confirmed antipathies, if more excusable, was 
not los formidable as an obstacle or dangerous as a stumbling- 
block. 

‘ Three or four lie writes, in his fifty-sixth year, ‘fortune 

has knocked at my door. In 1814 it only rested with myself to be 
iminerl Pi-efect of Mans, or Director-general of Corn Imports at Paris 
under the orders of Count Beugnot; hut I was frightened at the 
number of platitude.** and half-meannesses imposed daily on the public 
functionaries of all classes. . . . When I see a man strutting about 
in a room with a number of orders at his buttonhole, I involuntarily 
reckon up the number of paltry actions, of degrading submission^ 
and often of black treasons, that he must have accumulated to have 
received so many certificates of them.’ 

This may remind the reader of Selwyn’s femark on a silver 
dinner-service, at the s^e of the effects of Mr.. Pelham, the 
Minister: ** How many toads have been eaten off these plates I’ 

Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in his * hate of fdlly ’ and his 
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* scorn of fools,’ and took no pains to conceal his aversion or 
contempt. At tlie same time (like Sydney Smith with his 
‘ foolometcr ’) he fully appreciate the importance of this very 
nuraero.us and very influential corporation. Thus, when main¬ 
taining the cause of the Homantic School against the Classicists, 
he says — 

* Never, in the memory of historians, did nation undergo in its 
manners and its pleasures a more rapid and entire change than that 
from 1780 to 1.823, and people wish to give us the same literature ! 
Let our grave adversaries look round them ; the fool {sot) of 1780 
produced stupid and insipid pleasantries; he was always laughing; 
the fool of 1823 produces philosophic reasonings,—vague, haeknoyed, 
sleep'inspiring; his face is constantly elongated. Ilere is a notable 
revolution. A society in which an element so essential and so abun* 
dant as the fool is changed to thit«xtent, cannot support either the 
same comic or the same pathetic; then everybody aimed at making 
his neighbour Jaugh; now everybody wishes to pick his neighbour’s 
pocket.’ 

We have already quoted his confession of an incurable ten¬ 
dency to produce enmity by his sarcasms. A man who ha¬ 
bitually indulges in this mode of talking and wTiting may be 
esteemed for his manly spirit, his iiidcjKjndent bearing, his 
moral and physical courage, or his uncompromising integrity, 
but he will rarely succeed as a i)lace-hunter. 

Beyle’s irreligion is not offensively paraded in the works pub- 
U^icd under his owm eye in his lifetime; but the lamentable 
state of his mind in this respect is most repulsively exhibited in 
three or four passages of the * Correspondance Inedite,’ where 
they have been inexcusably retained by the editor. His friend 
M^rim^e describes him ns a confirmed infidel and an * out- 
' rageous materialist; ’ nor, after fully allowing for his reck¬ 
less habit of making himself appear worse than he was to shock 
grave people, can it be doubted that his entire «^toind and 
character were underlaid and pervaded by a cold, hard, in¬ 
grained and ineradicable system of disbelief. In the false pride 
of his mistaken logic, he fearlessly pushed his creed, or no-creed, 
to its extreme consequences. Denying Providence, he denied 
moral responmbility: and he regarded human beings as puppets, 
meant for nothing higher or better than to play a sorry or ridi¬ 
culous part on the stage of life, where .all their motions are 
regulated by the strings of egotism. According to M^rimee, 
he could never be persuaded that what he thou^t false, could 
be deemed credible by others; and he put no faith in the since- 
tity of Ae devout. Hus extoit of sc^pfidbm, assuming it to 
genuine, implies a degree of blindnessjof igncnmice, of down¬ 
right fafuity, that seems ntfaerly irreconcilable with bus proved 
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strength of understanding, his varied commerce with the world, 
and his acknowledged sagacity. To borrow the language which 
would have been best adapted to his apprehension, it was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder. His assumed, skill in pene¬ 
trating to the springs of human action and his boasted logic, 
one or both of them, were at fault; and we need look no farther 
for the explanation of his disappointments or his despondency. 

He is admitted on all hands to have been a man of strict 
honour and scrupulous integrity. M. Colomb adds, that few 
have had more devoted friends than Beyle, although he was 
culpably prone to neglect their interests as well as his own. 
This raises a fresh difficulty; for, generally speaking, no bad 
quality or vice carries its appropriate pumshment along with it 
more surely than beartlessness. If we do not trust others, they 
will not trust us; and if wc have no fuitli in friendship, we 
neither deserve nor acquire friends. What is worse, we forfeit 
our best source of consolation when we throw away hope; and 
wc canker happiness in the bud when wc kill enthusiasm; 

‘ Like following life in creatures we dissect, 

Wc lose it ill the moment wc detect.’ 

In one of Beyle’s letters he speaks of himself as simultane¬ 
ously conscious of two states of being,—the sentient and the 
observant or reasouing; and we can fiincy him like the hero in 
' Used Up’ {VHomme Blase)^ who, in momentary expectation 
of a strong excitement, takes out his watcli to count the beatings 
of his })ulse. This constant pmcticc of mental analysis may 
refine the perceptive powers, or sharpen the logical faculty, 
or 8ui)j»ly materials for psychological study, but it chills the 
imagination, and induces an undue preference for sensual 
pleasures as the most solid or the least evanescent sources of 
enjoyment. Such w'as one of its effects on Beyle, who com¬ 
bined pruriency of fancy with delicacy of thought, and (no very 
rare occurrence) was at the same time sentimental and what the 
late Lord Alvanley used to call ^e^/umental. Another of its 
effects, not less marked, was to inspire him with a morbid dis¬ 
like to poetry in verse, although he showed admirable discri¬ 
mination in selecting beautiful passages from Shakspeare and 
Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the combination of quali¬ 
ties which we have described in Beyle, belongs ratber to the 
analytical than to the creative order of mind, and entitle their 
possessor to rank higher as a critic or met^hysician than as a 
writer of fiction. It is the very essence of sound criticism to 
trace impressions to their source; but the poet, the drmnatist. 
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and the novelist (or writer of prose epics) jnpst be swept along 
by the glowing stream of their own composition, or the public 
will look on indifferently or not notice them at all. In the case 
of the author before us, precisely what we should have antici¬ 
pated from a priori reasoning, has come to pass. The only works 
of his which acquired any share of popularity on their first 
appearance were * Rome, Naples, and Florence’ (1817); * Ra- 
‘cine et Shaksjpeare’ (1823); and the ‘ Life of Rossini’(1823). 
Beyle was passionately fond of music. When he wrote on it, 
he was hurried away by his subject; and the first of these three 
works may be described as a musical tour. The ^ Life of Ros- 

* sini’ speaks for itself; and ‘Racine and Shakspeare’ was an 
exclusively critical jiroduction, thrown off upon a sudden im¬ 
pulse in the height of an exciting controversy. Such an occa¬ 
sion was eminently favourable to the displa}' of his peculiar 
talents; and he was saved, in his own despite, from the fatal 
error of writing, or affecting to write, for a contemporary public 
of exceedingly narrow dimensions, or for a larger one that \\ as 
to begin studying him in right earnest, and in a becoming spirit, 
about 1880. 

It is stated in an English book of travels, printed for'private 
circulation, that Manzoni, ‘half in earnest, avowed it to be his 
‘ creed, that as society became more enlightened, it would tolcral(‘ 
‘ no such thing as literature considered merely as a creation oCart.’ 
Beyle too frequently acted on the hypothesis that this stage r>f 
progressive improvement had been reached already, or was sine 
to be reached very shortly ; for he takes little pains to dovrloj^*, 
or even to separate, his ideas, thoughts and images, when they 
crowd upon him. When the expression is irreproachable in 
respect of clearness, tlie odds are that the arrangement is faulty, 
or that the form is such as to create an inadequate impression 
of the work. We hardly remember another instarfCe in whidi 
so much curious information and masterly criticism, so much 
varied and valuable matter of all sorts, is presented in so l ose, 
scattered, unpretending, and unattractive a shape as in Ids 
‘ Promenades dras Rome.* His friends allege that it was his 
dislike to Madame de Stael, and his horror of what he thought 
the sickly sentimentalities and pompous i)latitudc 3 of * Corinne,’ 
that hurried him into the opposite extreme of putting forth 
two volumes of Notes. 

‘ Whatever negligence may be found in his works,’ says M. 
jVI<;rim6e, ‘ these were not the less laboriously worked up. All 

* his books were copied several times before beihg deliv(a*cd 

* to th§ printer; but bis qonrections >vero not of style. He 
‘ always wrote fast, chanj^g his thought, and troubling him- 
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* self little about the form. He had even a contempt for 

* style, and maintained that an author had attained perfection 
‘ v^'hcn readers remembered his ideas without being able to 

* recall his phrases.’ Just so it has been observed that the 
best dressed person is one who leaves a geneVal impression 
of ease and elegance; or, as Brummel put it, if John Bull 
stops to look at you, you are not well dressed, but too stiff, 
too tight, or too fashionable. M.- Thiers, again, in the elo¬ 
quent Preface to his concluding volumes, compares a perfect 
style to glass which we look through without being conscious 
of its presence between the object and the eye. These respec¬ 
tive points of excellence, however, are not attained when the 
dress conveys an impression of awkwardness, when the glass 
troubles the view', or when the style repels readers and degrades, 
instead of elevating, the thought. Nor are they often attained 
without labour; and it has been pointedly observed that the 

* Bamblers ’ of Dr. Johnson, elaborate as they apjiear, were 
w’ritten rapidly and seldom underwent revision; whilst the 
simple language of Bousseau, which seems to come flowing 
from the heart, was the slow' production of painful toil, pausing 
on every word, and balancing every sentence. Balzac concludes 
his fervent eulogy of Beyle by protesting against his ‘ habitudes 

* dc sphinx and says of the style of his best work, ^hc writes 
' very much in the style of Diderot, who was not a writer; but 
‘ the conception is grand and powerful, the thought is original, 

* and often well rendered. This system is not to be held up to 
‘ imitation. It would be too dangerous to let authors believe 

* them?elvcs profound thinkers.* It would certainly be too dan¬ 
gerous to let them set u]) for so many Benthams, and depend 
upon a corresponding supply of Dumonts to translate or interpret 
them. 

Ill a letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adds: ‘Beyle is one of 

* the most remarkable spirits of the age; but he has not paid 

* sufficient attention to form: he wrote jw the birds sing, and our 

* language is a sort of Madame Iloncsta, who finds no good 
‘ in anything that is not irreproachable. I am deeply grieved 
‘ at his sudden death; the pruning-knife should have been 
‘ carried into tlie “ Chartreuse de Piurme,'* and a second edition 

* would have made a complete and irreproachable W'ork of it. 

* In any case it is a wonderful production, le liore des esprits 

‘ distinyues.^ ^ 

Although not quite agreeing in this estimate, we concur with 
M. Balzac to the extent of thinking the ‘ Chartreuse de Parme ’ 
a very remarkable book, which may be fairly taken as Beyle’s 
masterpiece in the department of fiction. We shall, therefore. 
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endeavour to convey some notion of it by a rude outline df the 
plot and a faw extracts. 

The time is the first quarter of the present' century. The 
scene is laid at Milan and Parma. The heroine (Gina, the ab¬ 
breviation of Angelina) is a Milanese of hi^ biith, surpassing 
beauty, indomitable energy, and morals of that elastic and ac¬ 
commodating order that never stand in the way of her prefer¬ 
ment or her caprice. The hero Fabricio, her nephew, is a 
good-looking,^ gallant, and gifted scapegrace, a sort of Italian 
Tom Jones, who is constantly getting himself and his patrons 
into difficulty by indulging the impulse of the moment. His 
aunt is attached to him with an intensity of affectionate interest 
that might have ended in a scandal of the worst kind, had it 
been reciprocated, which it is not; and she hmrself is represented 
as never wilfully, cherishing an irregular or guilty wish. The 
most important of the dramatis persofio', after these two, are 
the reigning Prince of Parma, Ernest IV., and his prime mi¬ 
nister, the Count Mosca della Rovere. Iklorc than a hundred 
pages are occupied in laying the train by details of Fabricio's 
youthful adventures and the early life of Nina, of which a single 
incident may suffice. Her husband, the Count Pietrancra, hav¬ 
ing been killed in a duel, she intimates to her princi[>al adorer 
her sovereign will and pleasure that he should pursue the suc¬ 
cessful comWant and revenge the death of her lost lord. He 
hesitates, and she sends him the following billet: — 

* Voulez vous agir une fois cn Lomme d’esprit? Figurez-yous 
que vous ne m'avez jamais connue.' Je suis, avec un peu de lacpris 
peut-etre, votre tr6s humble servants, 

. ‘ Gina Pietkaneea.’ 

Refusing the most splendid offers, she tak^ up her abode 
in a fifth story, with the avowed intention of living on a 
pension of 1500 ftancs a year. The Count Mosca^’^sces her at 
La Scala, and falls desperately in love with her. '11c was 
' then between forty and forty-five ye£u*3 of age: he had marked 
'features, no appearance of pretension, and a gay, simple air, 
' which predisposed in his favour. He would have been very 
' good-looking still, if a whiih of his prince had not obliged him 
' to wear }>owder as a' pled^ of sound political opinions.’ He 
consoles himself for the a^ance (ff years by the reflection that 
' age, after all, is but the inabSty to give oneself up to those 
^licious tremblings and eanotions;* and, encouraged by the 
I^Dtess’s smiles, he at length makes his proposals, whicn are 
not exactly what the French ladies call pour Je bon motif 
Like a late lamented English statesman, he explains that there 
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are ^ree courses open. He would ding ambition to the winds, 
and live with her at Milan, Florence, or Naples, on the wreck 
of his fortune; or she' might settle at Parma, where he could 
insure her a pl^e about the Court— 

‘ " But,” he continues, “ there is one capital objection. The prince 
is devout, and, as you are ^.ware, St is my fate to be married. The 
result would be a million of annoyances. You are a widow; it is 
an excellent position which you must exchange for another, and this 
is the object of my third plan. A new and accommodating husband 
might be found. But it is essential that he should be of tn advanced 
age, for why should you refuse me the hope of replacing him at 
some future day. Well, I have concluded this singular affair with 
the Due Sanseyerina-Taxis, who of course does not know the name 
of his future duchess. All he knows is that she is to make him 
ambassador, and confer on him a grand cross that his father had, 
and the want of which renders him the most miserable of mortals. 
Allowing for this weakness the Due is not too much of a simpleton. 
He has his clothes and perukes from Paris. He is by no means the 
Sort of man to commit intentional depravity; he seriously believes 
that lionour consists in having a cross; and he is ashamed of his 
wealth. He came to me a year ago to propose to found a hospital 
to gain this cross. I laughed at him, but he did not laugh at me 
when I proposed, a marriage ; my first condition, I need hardly say, 
being that he should never set foot in Parma again.” 

‘ “ But arc you aware,” interrupted the Countess, “that what you 
are proposing to me is veiy immoral ?” 

‘ “ Not more immoral than vrhat has been done in our Court and 
twenty others. There is this convenience in absolute power, that it 
sanctifies everything in the eyes of the governed; and can that 
which is seen by no one be a blot? Our policy, for twenty years, 
bids fair to consist in the fear of Jacobinism: and what a fear! 
Every jear we shall fancy ourselves on the era of ’93. You will 
hear, I hope, the phrases I am in the habit of declaiming on that 
topic, at my receptions. They are grand. Everything that may 
diminish this fear a little will 1^ supremely moral in the eyes of the 
noble and the deipout. Now, at Parma, everything that is not noble 
or devout is in prison or preparing to go there; and you may be well 
assured that this marriage will not appear singular amongst us 
before the day of my disgrace.” * 

Three months afterwards, the new Dudiess Sanseverina 
Taxis tvas the cynosure of every eye and the observed of all 
observers at the Court of Parma, where the Prince, whose 
portrait is a masterfaece, soon seeks to displace and replace hia 
mmister. On one of her' Thursday receptions, he could not 
resist the temptation of going in defiance of etiquette, and the 
following colloquy arises:. ^ 

* “ But if I accept your Highness’s attentions,” observed the Coun¬ 
tess, laughing, “ with what fece should I dare to reappear before the 
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Count?” “I should be almost as much out of confidence as you,” 
replied his Highness. “ The dear Count! my friend I But this is 
an embarrassment very easy to evade, and one on which I have been 
thinking, — the Count Vould be sent to the citadel for the remainder 
of his days.” ’ , 

She exerts her influence to make him pay a visit to his tvife, 
an event which electrifies the Court 

* This Prince was not a tricked man; whatever the libf^rals of 
Italy may say of him. To be sure, he had thrown a good many of 
them into ptison; but it was from fear; and he sometimes repealed, 
as if to console himself for certain iteminiscenees, that it is better to 
kill the devil than for the devil to Idll us. The day after the soiree 
of which we have been speaking, he was in the highest spirits; lie 
had done two good actions,—gone to the Duchess’s Thursday, and 
spoken to his wife.’ 

This rivalry of their confiding master and friend a little dis¬ 
turbs the domestic felicity of this exemplary pair, but still their 
grand cause of anxiety is Fabriciot and it is at length resolvoil 
between them that the proper vocation for a young man of 
famil}', suspected of liberalism and more than suspected of 
libertinism, is the Church. . The young man refuses at first, 
but his scruples are overcome by an appeal to the example of 
his ancestors. 

‘ “ What a mistake I” (he bad thoughts of enlisting in the army of the 
United States), remonstrates his aunt. You will see no war, aud 
you will relapse into the tavern-life, only without elegance, without 
music, without love. Trust me, American life w'ould be dull work 
for you or me.” SJie explained to him the worshi]) of the god dollar, 
and the respect that must be shown for the workpeople iu the 
streets, Avho decide everything by their votes. “Before turning 
yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect well that we are not 
talking of your becoming a poor priest, more or less virtuous and 
exemplary, like the Abbe Blancs (his tutor). Hemembej;. that your 
uncles were archbishops of Parma. Read over agsjn the noticch u!' 
their lives in the supplement to the genealogy. Above all, it becomes 
the bearer of an illustrious name to be grand seiytwur, noble, gene¬ 
rous, prptector of justice, destined beforehand to find himself at the 
head of Ini^.order, and in all his life to be guilty of only one act of 
knavery, but that one v^ oseful.” ’ 

It was Talleyrand (whose choice of his ori^nal profession 
was probably influenced' by similar considerations) who, when 
liultiiercs said he had been guilty of only one wickedness in 
his life, asked ‘ When will it end ? ’ There was more in this 
repaj^f^ than its readiness or its point; for there are mean, 
und degra^ng actions which never do end, and whicli 
((j^roOr tljc entire current of a life. Fabricio, loose as he is, 
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liEis a , vague Inetluct^, that Js about to commit cme of theses 
but hiB fic^pks overcome by the Duch^, aud he conaOUta- 
Avith a aigh to become a MoDsignoreC v 

The Count'd parting advice to his. proUye is not quite equal 
to that given bj.Polouius to Xdteirtes, hut In.sbict keeping 
-vvith the part * , 

‘ “ If we igo .dismissed,* sf^d the Puehep^ ^ wb will rejoin you at 
Naples. Biit l^C^.ycm.gcce^ till^ the new order^^f thin^, the pro¬ 
posal of the 'vi^hstl^4d^%'the Cqnn^ wi^. thoroughly understands 
Italy as it ,ia^ |ias ch^eu, n>e >wi^ m .i^ Believe or 

disbelievo whaVyon ha hot nevidr> raise mi objectitoi. 

Fancy to yoorsalp learajng.. the nUes of whist; would' 

you raise ^ ol^ w|f^?.,. >l»Jiave told the Count 

that you ai^ a hetiev^ and he is glad of this ie useful both in 
this world and the nj^t. But ,if you b^eve, do nbt fall into the 
vulgai'ity pf speycing^tvith' hbrfOr of YoHmre^ XHd^t, Baynal; and 
all those crackhrsined Fcenefantien, precurabns of .the two Chambers. 
Let those names be.auyy ht ]^Qr moothi hut n^na you must speak 
of them, speak of them with :^m ircmy; they •are people who have 
been refuted long since, and whose attadts are no longer of any con¬ 
sequence. Believe hlindlwwbatevet you are t<dd at the Academy. 
Ileflect that your least ol^ections wiU be noted down ; you will be 
pardoned a little intrigue of gallantry well managed, but not a 
doubt: age suppresses intrigue and augments doubts 

* “ The second idea that the ^louttt ennds you —^Ifyou happen 

to think of a brilliant argument^ aMctorioUs repartee, which changes 
the course of the Conversation, do not y^dd to 'the temptation of 
sliinpig, — be sitent; people ef dh-eemment will ^ your mental 
.superiority in your ,eyes. It wMlm, time enough tohave^jgwir when 
you are a bishop.** * • / , • 

How far Ffdwioiu had benched 'byv th^ inatruct^ons may 
be iiifcrr^l from hk first ioterid^w^wkh .thei Prince on the .com¬ 
pletion of lus Neapqjiitan^raini^ fot .tiie pli^bood: 

‘ “ Well, Monsignor,** began tHeBfihbP|, '’^‘ aie the perole of Naples 
happy? Is the King beloved?** ^“Sdrene Highness,* replied Fa-*^ 
bricio, without un instant*s hej^itOtion, ^Iadmir^,ih passing through 
the streets, the excellent^ cf tbo* soldiers of the difierent 

regiments of His Majpsty; It^e got^f of .Naples is respectful^ 
towards its masters,’as it oi^ht'to bi^^ bdiX^^dll fairly, own ^at in 
all my life I neviu^ suffetea p^ofide diis^ hi speak 

to me of anything hut the WKU'k w.'^bit^'d^jpaid. theim” *? Pests,® 
said the Prince to him^lf, " wl^.^uii^ion III in, the Sans- 

severiha style.” Was it ^saihle. ihj^peat ih^ lepp^nii 

of the aunt. I fancied t heard her epmtnk:' « there wOs a reyqj 
lution in my States, phe would edit me ** Mohiteur,*^ like the San- 
Felice at Naples. But the San-Feli6e, dhspsteJlier heaCi^, apd'^her 
tweBty 7 iive,yea)RS, was hanged; a waryo^^tO'over-clever kdlck.* 
vpL. cm. WO. ccix. Q 
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Tho Duchess narrowly escapes sharing the fate of La San 
Felice. The nephew kills a man in self-defence. He is arcused 
of murder; and henceforth the main interest of the plot turns 
on the struggles of the aunt to8a>'ehim from his persecutors who 
are secretly set on by the Prince, and to msike him an arch¬ 
bishop in defiance of them.. The most conspicuous among her 
adversaries is the minister of police, Rossi, and the least scrupu¬ 
lous of her tools is the republican enthusiast, Palla Ferrante, 
who robs on the highway to pay for the printing of his democratic 
tracts, and, whilst daily risking his life for liberty, is made the 
slave, of an afistoemtip beauty by a smile. Palla Ferrante, says 
Balzac, ‘ is the type of a family of Italian spirits, sincere but mis- 
‘ led, full of talent but ignorant of the fat.t! efi^ts of their doc- 
‘ trine. Send them, ye ministers of absolute prbees, with plenty 
'of money, to France (*. e. in 1840) and to the United States. 
' Instead of p^ecuting them, let them enlighten tliemselves. 
‘ They will soon say, like Alfieri in 1793, The little at their 
* w'ork reconcile me to the great.”* 

We agree with the same acute critic, that the commencement 
should have been abridged, and that the curtain ebould liave 
fallen on the death of the Prince, although the loves of Fahrtcio 
and Clelia form one of the finest satires in the bo<ik. When 
the following- interview takes place, Fabricio is arclibisho[) of 
Parma, a popular preacher, and supposed (as is the lady) to 
be living in the odour of sanctity. He is admitted into an 
orangeiy, and,finds himself before a barred window. A hand 
is extemJ^ to jneet him, and a soft voice announces, C'esf 
moi — ... 


t it 


‘ I have made a vow to the Madonna, as you know, never to >’e(‘ 
yon f this is the reason why I receive you in this profound dark 
I wish you to understand tliat if ever you, force mo to see yi«u in 
broad daylight, everything between us will be at an <ind. Ibit, in 
the fii3t place, I do not choose you to preach before Anetta Warijn.” 
■^angel, I will never preach again before any one. i only 
the hope of seeing you.” 

^ _ot speak thus; remesmber that it Is not allowable for me to 

^plierc we request peignission to overleap %,*acc of three years.] 

‘ The Marchioness,bad a charming littfo kt^'about two years old, 
SaTidrino, who wi^ always with .her, or mNSd knees of the Marquis, 
her husband. D^ng the fong hDurs.4y|w|^h day when she could 
not see her friend, t^mjpresen^ of consoled her; for we 

|l|fij^bieh .prill 8een^<^d north of the Alps, she 
Vow { she had promised the Madonna 
to see Fabricio.;, suck had been her very words, conscquenily 
bvtfr'received him but at i^lght, and there was never a figlit in 

* ’ 'it*'. 


have to confess 
had -remained* 



' apartment. 
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Balznc insists that the Count Mosca is meant for J^rince 
Metternich, and that for Parma we should read Modena. 
Beyle denied that* he had copied any living or contemporary 
original, male or fcipalc. He argues that his ^cnc could not 
have been laid in one of the great courts on account of the 
details of administration. ‘There remamed the little princes 
‘ of Germany ‘aiid Italy, But the Germans are so prostrate 

* before a riband, tljey are so Utes. I .passed many years 

‘amongst them, and ^ve forgotten their khguage from con- 
‘ tempt. You will see that my personages ebuld not be Gcr- 
‘ mans. If you follow this idea, you will dud that I have been 
‘ led by the h^nd to an extinct dynasty, to a Famese, the least 
‘ obscure of these extincts, by reason of the Genial, bis grand- 
‘ father.* . . - •* I have never seen Madame Belgioso. 

‘ Kossi was a Gorihan. 1 have spoken to him a hundred times. 

* I learnt “ The Prince ” during my residences at St. Cloud in 

‘ 1810 and ISn:* . ^ ^ 

Schiller, in ‘ Cabal und Liebe,’ and Lessing, in * Emilia 
‘ Gahttti,’ have each painted a petty despot, \vith the resulting 
dcuu>r{ili?atiun of all within his sphere; in still ^rker colours; 
but they wrote before the'Great Revolution of 1789, which 
pcruifineutly altered the tone and limited the social effects 6f 
despotism, great or small. Although oppression and corruption 
may be sis rife as ever, aiid iniquitous sentences may be procured 
as easily iu the actual Xapies as in the Phrina of the novelist, 
the modern tools and satellites of tp’anny are more rogues than 
fools; they are no unhesitating believers iu right divine; their 
rever'^’itce for white staves and gold sticks, is founded rather on 
calcmuiion than on faith; and they no longer (except a few' of 
the very siUIcst) talk of tlieinselves, even amongst themselves, 
us privileged to indulge their vices at tlie expense of the non¬ 
noble classes with impunity. We dpubt whether at any time 
since the commencement of the nineteenth century, a clever 
. woman like the Duchess would have treated as an al^Kity the 
notion of a del Dqugo being prosecuted ib?'killing jilpBetti, or 
wlicther any Pope within Ih'ing memt)ry w’oUld nave bedU 
induced to sanction Fabricio’s elevation to the archbishopric. 
Every Objection of tins sort, however, luight have been obviated 
by carrying the plot b^ick to the period when Dubois received 
his cai'dinal’s hat, or even to that wlmu Talleyrand was made a 
bishop, and when a gentleman was^ expected to suppress the 
insolence of the canaUlc by the iuffietion of instant death. 
Thus, Edgeworth relates iu his ‘Memoirs,* fhat once'when he 
was riding with a lady in the south of France, some coarse ax- 
prcBsioiis w’ctc addressed to her, or in her hearing, by a 
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whom Edgeworth forthwith horsewhipped and rolled into the 
ditch. Shortly afterwards ho found himself coldly received by 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, and learnt, on inquiring 
the cause, that Jje was thought to have be(yi wanting in proper 
spirit, and that it was his duty to run his sword through the 
fellow’s body on the spot. 

In the ‘ Promenades dans Rome,* and in the ‘ Correspond- 
‘ auce Inedite,’ may be found authentic examples by the dozen 
of crimes committed under the influence of jealousy, in which 
the criminal invariably had public opinion on his side. Beyle’s 
experience of Italian society, as it existed ija .the first quarter 
of the present century, if not to the present day, had satisfied 
him that in Italy' no offences against good feeling and morality 
were so unnatural as to lie altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability ; and he constructed this. singular laic from ex¬ 
amples which had doubtless past before his eyes. But he has 
caricatured Italian depravity.- Although parallels should be 
found for every individual act of villany, meanness, or immo¬ 
rality, there is no getting over the improbability or the repiil- 
siveness of the universal corruption of the dramatis personee as 
a whole. No^ one of them has the smallest consciousness of 
d principle, or of a well-defined difference between right and 
wrung, Ihe best, or (more correctly speaking), the least bad, 
ore mere creatures of impulse; and it may fairly be made a 
question whether sulftb a society could have been held together 
under such a government, even with a friendly and powerful 
despot to prop it up. In fact, Beyle seems to have invented 
a race of men and women to square with his own theory of 
materialism, and to have ehaf)ed his story with an exclusive 
view to their idiosyncrasy. Much ingenuity has been displayed 
in contriving forced scenes for the development of tbeir peculi¬ 
arities, whilst strokes of rtSfined irony, witty remarksjjtnd clever 
sketches, are found in sufficient numl>er to give a tempting 
flavour W'the book: but the plot drags and bewilders, and 
the chlraill^s inspire no interest, because they want vitality, 
and because (like Swift’s Yahoos) they are an outrage on nature 
and on truth. The intended moral of the book is thus stated 
by the author: — 

‘ From all this, the moral to be drawn is, that the man wlicr ap¬ 
proaches the court, compromises his happiness, if he be happy, and 
in every case makes his future destiny depend on the intrigues of a 
femme de chambre. On the other side, in America, in the republic, 
bore oneself all day long with paying sm-ious court to the 
llalli^pers of the street, and become as stupid as themselves; and 
■RiiQgpera!' , 
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In the concluding sentence spoke the true genius, the mock¬ 
ing, penetrating, and Epicurean spirit of the man. 

It is one of the common whims or tricks of Fame to reward 
the pioneers and champions of progress in an inverse ratio to 
their deserts. When tiicir victory over error or prejudice is 
complete, the struggle is speedily forgotten, and their services, 
sometimes their very names, are forgotten too. The rising 
generation, who have been wont to regard tlie presence of 
Victor Hugo and Scribe among the illustrious Forty as a thing 
of course, and who have crowded to the Fran^ais to see Facliel 
In Anyth dr Adrienne Lecouvreurt will find it difficult to 
believe that less than forty years since the armchairs of the 
Academy would have b(3cn deemed desecrated by such occu¬ 
pants and the national theatre profaned by such pei;forinances. 
But the liiet was so, and the complete change which public 
opinion in France has undergone on this class of subjects is 
owing in no slight degree to Beyle; who, in the first grand 
assault on classicism, led the forlorn hope, arid made himself 
honourably conspicuous by the glitter of his weapon and the 
vigour of his stroke. Meriiucc awards him the honour of 
having, so to speak, discovered Italian music, for the Piiirlsiau 
amateurs. Saint Beuve, another high authority, says that 
Beyle, after having smoothed the way for the due appreciation 
of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini by the French, was equally 
successful in clearing the horizon for the brilliant galaxy of 
writers who, during the last quarter of a century, have formed 
the pride and ornament of literature in France. When he 
came to the rescue, the Romanticists were out-numbered and 
hard-pressed. Whoever dared to transgress the unities of time 
and place, or to depart in the slightest degree from the pre¬ 
scriptive standards of’ ortliodoxy in languf^e, morals, manners, 
or dramatic action, was hooted down or prescribed; whilst tiic 
Academicians, forming a compact body of literary pollcerneii, 
and backed by the most influential journals, stood prepared to 
enforce or execute the decree. Their ground, however, was 
cveiy way untenable, and they were soon thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the logic, sarcasms, and wcll-applied anecdotes of 
Beyle. At this distance of time from the controversy, a barn 
statement of the question will be enough. 

* Romanticism,* says Beyle, * is the art of presenting a people with 
the literary works which, in the actual condition of their habits and 
modes of faith, are capable of affording them the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them with 
the literature which afforded the very greatest possible amotm^of 
pleasure to their great-grandtathers.* 
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Then, after showing that the vcrj' clramatiatB set up as models 
for the modems by the classicists, were essentially romanticists 
in their day, he continues: — 


, ‘ The Abbe f)eIiUe w'as eminently romantic for the age of 
Louis XV. Ills was poetry macie tji)!’ tbe people, who, at Fontenoy 
calletl, hat in hand, tti the English, Gentlemen, fire first.” That is 
certainly very nobic, but how cun such persons have the effrontery 
to say that tliey admire Homer ? Tin; ancients would have laughed 
outright at our notion of honour. And this poetry is exiiected to 
please a Frenchman who was in t!:e retreat from Moscow.' 

‘ The romanticists do not advise an}' one to imitate directly the 
dramas of Shakapeare. Wimt should be imitated in this great 
man is, the manner of studying the woidd in the middle of which wo 
live, and the art of giving our contemporaries pr^'Cisely the kind of 
tragedy of which they are in want; but which they have not the au¬ 
dacity to claim, terrified as tin y are by the reputation of tin; great 
!Racine. By accident, tin* new I'rencli tragedy would strangely re¬ 
semble that of Shaksfx-are. Hut this would be merely because our 
circumstiinccs (in 182i>) are tlic same as those of England in lotlO. 
"We also have partie.s c'ii.cuti''ns, c<»n'-piracies. That man, who is 
laughing in a salon whil-t reatling thh' pamphlet, will be in prison 
in a week. TIjc other, who is joking with him, will name the jury 
that w^U find him guilty-’ 


It \va.s by acting on this theory, by adroitly striding the 
cbords in unison with the public mind, tlint, shortly aftonvards, 
Alexandre Dumas attained the lioight of popularity by • i lenri 
Trois’’ and ^ Antony,’ in whic.li hot only all the old sti.ge pro¬ 
prieties, but p'*oprletics which can never become obsolete, wero 
systematicall}' infringed. 

The ^ Corrcspondancc Tnedito,’ on wdiish tve have already 
drawn largely for our biograjthioal sketch, contains numerous 
specimens of criticism, ob.servation, au<l description which go far 
towards justifying the estimate of the writer’s intimate friends 
when they pronounce him to he better than his books. Un¬ 
luckily, most of his letters, like his controversial writings, relate 
to bygone topics, or to publications which have fallen into ob¬ 
livion or quietly settled down into their proper places, and 
either -way have ceased to inspire interest enough to give zest 
to a commentary. The following passages, however, possess 
the double attraction of being both pointed and characteristic. 
He is mourning over the extinct race ed grand seigneurs. . 


‘ 1 am not one of those philosophers w]»o, when a heavy shower 
falKdn the evening of a sultry day in June, arc distress^ by the 
djeoause it threatens injury to the Crops, and, for examplei, to 
of the vines. The rain, on such an 'evening, suen» 
i4. me charming, because it fehutes the nerves, refr^kes the air, and. 
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in a word, makes me happy. I may quit the world to-morrow: I 
shall not drink of that wine, the, blossoms of which embalm the 
hillocks of the Cote d’Or, All the [)hiloaophers of the eighteenth 
Century have proved to me tliat the grand seigneur is a very immoral, 
vwy hurtful thing; to which I answer that 1 am passionat^y fond of 
a grand seigneur,—high-bred and gay, like those I met in uiy family 
whei^ I learnt to read. Society bereaved of these beings so gay, 
charming, amiable, taking nothing in the tragical vein, is, in my 
point of view, the year deprived of its spring.’ 

* I seek for pleasure every clay, for happiness as I can. I arn fond 
of society, and I am grieved at tlie slate of coiwiiniptlon and irrita¬ 
tion to which it is reduced. I- it not very hard on me, who have but 
a day to pass in an aj»artnient, to iind it just ihon occupied by the 
ma-sems, who are whifewashing it. by the painters, who drive me 
away by the intoh rabk; smell of tneir varnisli; linally, by the car¬ 
penters, the rioisie.?t of all, who are hammering away with all their 
might at the floor. All these V'>w that, hut for them, the apartment 
would comedow'n. Alas! geiifleincu, why was it not my good luck 
to inhabit it the day before yuu srt to work ? ’ 

IleyleV ‘ History of Ihiiiiiiog In Italy,’ which ho transcribed 
seventeen times, fell still-born. Ilis c.'isay ‘ Do L’Ainonr/ as we 
are candidly informed in the pivdae-e to the new edition, shared 
the same fate. Yet, de-^pite bis paraloxes afld caprices, he 
must have been n verv cntc'rlaining and instructive cicerone; 
and, too frcrpicntly imbedded in ma>scs of broken thought and 
incomplete theory, more than one speeinu-n of his happiest 
manner will lie found in this ueglceled volume upon Love. 
Take, for e.xanqde, the introductory part of the story, entitled 
‘^Le Rameau dc Saly.bourg.’ 

* At the mines of Ilullein, near Salezburg. the miners tlirow into 
the pits that have b< en abandonc'i] a bougli stripped of its leaves : 
tw'O or three months aft<'r\vnr(l^ they find it entirely covered wdtli 
brilliant crystallisations. Tbe .sinalle-st branches, those which are 
not larger than the claw of a titmouse, are inerusied with an infinity 
of little glancing and glittering <'rysta!s. 'I'iie primitive bough is 
no longer to be recogiused. The miners never fail, when tlie sun' is 
bright and the air perfectly dry, to offer these branches <1 diamonds 
to the travellers who are abt)at to descend into the mine.’ 

Wo omit the description of the party with whom the author 
visited these mines. All that it is necessary to know is, that 
one of his companions was a beautiful Italian. 

* During our preparations for the descent, which were long, 1 
artiu.sed myself with obseiwing wluit was pas.«ing in tbe head of a 
good-looking itiir-eomplexioned Bavarian officer of hussars, who, 
although very handsome, hail nothing of the coxcomb about him, 
and on the contrary appeared to b<‘, an homn. e (Fesprii ; it was Madame 
Gherardi (familiarly called the Ghita) who made the discovery. I saw 
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him falling in love at first sight with the charming Italian, who was 
beside herself with pleasure at the thought of our soon finding our¬ 
selves five huiulrcd feet underground, andAvas »thousand miles from 
the thought of making conqmjsts. Before long I was astonished at 
the strange confidences which the ofiieer made to me unconsciously. 
I warned Madame Gherardi, who, but for me, would bave h)st this 
spectacle to which perhaps a young Avoman is never insensible. 
"VVhat strnck me most was the .shade of insanity Avhich unceasingly 
increased in his reflections. He kept finding in this woman perfections 
more and more invisible to lay eyes. Every moment Avliat he said 
painted Avith loss resemblance the Avoman he was beginning to 
love. I said to myself, the Ghita cannot be the cause of all tlni 
transports of this poor German. For example, ho began praising 
her harui, which had been alfccted in a singular manner by the small 
pox, and had rertiained very pitted and very brown, 

‘ Howto explain wliat T s<‘«* ? .said I to myself. Where find a eora- 
parison to elucidate my thought ? At this moment, Ma<lame (Jherardi 
was playing witli the branch covered with crystJils whicli the niiner.s 
had jii.sr yiven her. There was a bright sunshine: it Avas the third 
of August, and the little saline pri.sins shone as brilliantly as the finest 
diamonds in a Avell lighted ball-room. ... I told the Gliita, ‘‘ The 
effect produced upon this young in.an by the nobleness of your Italian 
features, by those eyes such as he never saw before, is precisely 
similar to that which the ery^talHsation lias pixiduccd on the little 
branch which you hold in your hand and think so pretty. Stripped 
of its leaves by tbe winter, it Avas surely nothing less than dazzling. 
The crys\allisation of tlwj salt has coA'ered tliu blackened bough with 
those diamond?, so brilliant and, so numerous, that except in a few 
places Ave can no longer see the branches a.s they are.’’ 

*“ Well, and what is your conclu.sioii r” said Jladame Gherardi. 
“That thi.s bougli,” I replied, “faithfully repre.<!ents the Ghita, such 
as she is seen in the imagination of this j'oung <»fliccr.” 

* “ That is to s.ay, that you jierceive as much difference between Avhat 
I am in reality and the manner in Avhich.this amiable young man 
regards me, as between a little branch of dried <dm and the pretty 
aigrette of diamonds which these miners have presented to me !” 

* t* Madame, the young officer discovers in you qualities that we, your 
old friends, have never seen. For example, we should never pi>r<'eive 
an air of fender and compassionate boniv. As this young man i.s a 
German, the first quality of a wmman in his eyes i.s io«^e, and forth¬ 
with he reads the expression of it in your face. If he was an 
Eoglishman, he would endow you with the aristocr.itic and ‘ iady-liko ’ 
air of a duchess; but if he were, I, be would sec you such fts you 
are, because for many a day, and to my misfortune, I can “imagine 
nothing more fascinating.’' ’. 

The thougiit may have occurred to others, as when Con- 
gre^’s Mirabel says to Milkxnant,—* You «re no longer hand- 
when you liave lost your lover j your beauty dies upon the 
■ '»ia8tant: 'for beauty is the lover's gift’} His ho bestows your 
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* charms; your glass is all a cheat.’ But the theory was never 
so fully developed, or so gracefully expressed, and Beyle’s 
carelessness, as well as his linreasonahhaiess in complaining of 
not being understood, may be estimated from |he fact that this 
story, which is the keynote of the book, was discovered amongst 
his papers, and first appeared in the posthumous edition. He 
has an odd theory to account for the alleged insensibility of 
Englishwomen: 

‘ In England the wealthy classes, tired of staying at home, and 
undor pretext of necessary exercise, complete tlieir three or four 
leagues a day, as if man were created and placed on the globe to 
trot. Ill this manner they consume the nervous fluid by the legs 
anti not by the heart. After wliicli, forsootli, they presume to talk 
of feminine delicacy, and to despise Spain and Italy. Kothing, on 
tlif contrary, can be more free fiom occupation than the young 
Iltiiians ; the motion whicii would deprive them of their sensibility 
is tlisagreeahle to them. They may walk half a league occasionally 
as a painful security for health: as to the women, a Roman beauty 
does not take in a year as much exercise as a young mm in a week.* 

Beyle might have learnt that a young miss exercises her 
mind as well as her body; and it is a strange perversity of 
morals to claim the palm of * feminine delicacy ’ for w’omcn, who 
(li' wc'niay trust tlicir eulogist) arc trained to become lan¬ 
guishing or ca])riciuiis mistresses instead of faithful wdves or 
intellectual coinjianlons, and tauglit that intrigue, not duty, is 
and ought to bb the chief business and grand object of their 
lives. We shall conclude our extracts within anecdote and a 
sl’.rew'd remark. 


* Ought not the true pride of .a woman to be jdaced in the energy 
of tlic .sentiment she in.-^pircs? The courtiers of Francis the First 
were joking one of the (jueen-mother's maids of honour about the 
inconstancy of her lover, who, they said, liad no real love for her. 
A short time, afterwards this lover was taken ill, and rcappcarwl at 
court dumb. One day, at the end of three years, when the same 
persons were expressing their astoni^hme^t at her loving him still, 
she said to him, Speak;” and he spoke.’ 

‘ It not unfrequeutly happens that a clever man, in paying court 
to a woman, has done no more than make her think of love, and pre¬ 
dispose her heart. She encourages this clever man, who gives her 
this pleasure. He conceives hopes. One line day tliis woman meets 
the man who makes tier feel wiiat the other has described.' 


It is a redeeming feature in Beyle’s character, to be set 
against a host of errors, that, in.what he terms his affairs of the 
heart, he was remarkable for tlie delicacy and depth of .his 
feelings, and the constancy of his attachment. ^ There was one 
‘ woman/ says M^rimec, ‘ whose name he could never pro- 
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* iiouncc without trepldjition In his voice. In 1836 (he was 
‘ then fifty-three) he spoke ta me of his love with profound 

* emotion. An affection, which dated very far back, was no 
‘ longer returned^ His mistress was growing reasonable, and he 

* was as madly in love as at tw^enty. " How win you still love 
‘ “ me?” she asked; “I am forty-five.” “ In my eyes,’’ said 
‘ Beyle, she is as young as when we first met.” Then, with 
‘ that spirit of observation which never left him, he detailed all 
‘ the little symptoms of growing indifference that he had rc- 
‘ marked. “ After all,” he said, “ her conduct is rational. She 
‘ was fond of whist. She is foiid of it no longer: so much 
' “ the worse for me if I am still fond of Avhist. She is of a 
‘ country where ridicule is the greatest of evils. To love at 

* “ her age is ridiculous. During elglitoori months slie has 
‘ risked this evil for my sake. This makes ciglUeen months 

* of happiness tliat I imve stolen fnun her.’’ ’ 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew corpulent as he 
advanced in years, and his portrait, as sketched by his friend 
■M. Colomb, does not convoy the iiij})rcssiou of a lady-killer. 
But his brow was fine, his eye lively and penetrating, his mouth 
expressive, and his hand ca-t iu so fine a mould that a celebrated 
seulptor applied for permission to take a cast of it for a slalue of 
Mirabcau. 

The utmost space we feid justified in devoting to this i\ mark- 
able man is exhausted, and wc,cann(»t now notice any i.tlicr 
of his works. We will mcrelv add one observation wliieh is 
equally applicable to all of them. They belong prceniiucnlly to 
what he calls the class of insolent works, whicli require anti com¬ 
pel readers to think,; and if (as many ai)prehend) the jirevalent 
fashion for cheap literature should end by deteriorating the 
article and lowering the jiopular taste, there will be some coni'* 
fort iu reflecting that it has occasionally rescued from unmerited 
neglect the name and writings of a man of thought, observation 
and sencibility, like Beyle, 
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AiiT. IX,— 1. The Tsthnus of Suez Question. By Ferdinand 
D£ Leshisps, Minister Plenipotontiary. London: 1855. 

2. Essais par MM. llaude. ct Talahot sur le Canal de Suez. 

Revue des deux Mondes, Livraisons du 15 Mars et 15 Mju, 
1855. . * 

3. The Dead Sea a new Road'to Indm, §*c. By Captain W, 
Allen, R.N. London: 1855. 

Tt is scarcely possible for any one to study the map of the 
world, with reference to the coniinerciai communications 
between remote nations, witbemt ui.‘ing seized with the desire to 
cut through the two narn)W isthuiuses of Darien and Suez, 
which sooui to (dii-r such feeble barriers to the most important 
lines of intercourse. 

Ever since Niiucz de Bllboa first saw the Southern Ocean 
from the luigbls above Darien—from 1513 to the present 
day—iitnuinernblo sclu ines have been proposed for joining the 
two (•('-•aiis, and avoiding llie loiig and dangerous navigation 
round the liorn. 'riiere tlic di'^taueo is under forty miles, or 
less than half that of tlie of Suez, but the summit level 

is everywhere si> higb, the ridge so rocky, and it is so difficult 
to obiain waUr for tlie liigher leveD of a canal, that tlic pri^ject 
has liitherto baffled even the energy of Transatlantic engineers. 
There can, however, be little d^uibt but that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of expense; and if railroads will not suffice for the traffic 
between the two oceans a canal must and will be cut: but, as 
the question at present stamls, it seems mote than probable that 
railroads will be found sufficient, and tlins the expensive and 
uncertain project of a slii{) canal will be indefinitely postponed. 

The case is widely different—at first sight, at least—as re¬ 
gards the Isthmus of Suez. The distance, it is true, is great6r, 
being above ninety miles bcrwcon the two seas, but the land is 
low and sandy, a great part below higli-watcr mark, and there 
arc only two ridges in the whole distance, one fifty, the other 
fifty-five, feet above the same point; and, as neither are of 
very great extent, they could easilj' be cut down to the general 
level. The great argument, however, in fovour of this proposal 
is, that a w'ater communication has existed between the two seas 
at various intervals during the last three thousand y<mra; and 
it is argued that what could be accomplished by the imperfect 
science of the ancients must be a trifle to the improved engi¬ 
neering skill and knowledge of the present day. 
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The project for joiiiing the two seas by a canal received an 
immense impulse from the French expedition to Egypt at the 
end of tlie kst century. The object with which it was under¬ 
taken was not merely to obtain possession of the land of the 
ancient Pliaraohs. It was to be a stepping-stone to the con¬ 
quest of the East. Once master of Egypt and Syria, Napo- 
leoQ*8 idea was, that he should be near enough to succour the 
Mysore and Maharatta chicih in their struggle vfith the British 
forces, and trusting to his own genius, he hoped to accomplish 
the expulsion of the Englisli from India, which his country¬ 
men'had so nearly succeeded in effecting less than half a cen¬ 
tury before that time. Once master of India and of Egy(>t, 
the whole commerce of the East was to be turned from tlic 
route by the Cape, through the channel of the lied Sea into 
the Mediterranean. Alexandria .and Marseilles were to become 
the great cipporia of its trade; and, backed by the wealth of 
India and the energy of France, the conquest of the rest of 
the world seemed easy and assured. These may now appear to 
be wild schemes; but they were hardly more wild thtm ihos^i 
that led to the campaigns of Germany and of Moscow, and so 
nearly laid all Europe at the feet of one man. These visions 
of conquest have now passed away; hut, as commercial ideas, 
they were not only shared by his countrymen at the time, 
but even now prevail to a very great extent in France. X u- 
nierqus projects have been put forward by Frenchmen for tlie 
canalisation of the Isthmus; and all opposition on the part 
of Englishmen is most erroneously ascribed either to commercial 
jealousy or political apprehension. Such being tiie cose, it 
cannot be devoid of interest to inquire a little more calmly 
than has Iiitherto been done, how far the projwsal for cutting a 
canal through the Isthmus is really feasible, and what woui^ be 
its result commercially and 'politically if effected. As far m 
political motives arc concerned, we can conceive no policy more 
absurdly illiberal than that which should seek to close one of 
the great avenues of the trade of mankind to suit some ian- 
clful theory of rival influence; and we entirely repudiate any 
such sentiment in these observations, as utterly unworthy of 
ourselves and of this country. 

The result of the levellings carried across the Isthmus, under 
tha^tection of the French savans in 1799, was Ihc extraordi- 
statement that the level of the Mediterranean was thirty feet 
that of the Bed Sea at Suez; and all the projects for canals 
had, up to 'W very late date, been based bn this assumption. It 
^ bad generally been supposed t^t it would be sniBdont to makc*u 
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smull cutting of sufBcient depth, and that the power of the cur-’ 
rent would ^o the'rest. Men of science doubted the possibility 
of this difference of level, on cosmical grounds; and the best 
engineers saw that if it were so the canal must either assupie 
the dimensions of a strait—a Bosphorus, as some one expresses 
it,—or that it must be a salt river, wide, shallow, and encum¬ 
bered with sand banks in %oine places, and deep and rapid where 
the soil was fimer; but in either way totally unfit for naviga¬ 
tion by large vessels. j 

All these' speculations were put a stop to by a new series of 
levels executed in J847. At this period a Commission was 
appointed from the three nations most interested in the question 
t<) exainine^ its capabilities on the spot. In this Congress Mr. 
11. Stephenson, the engineer of the JMenai Bridge, represented 
England, M. Talabot, a thoroughly competent engineer, was 
appointed for France, and M. Negrelli for Austria. Thb first 
result of their explorations was to ascertain that the level of the 
two sens was the same; but as there is a tide of about six feet 
six inches in the lied Sea, and of only eighteen inches in the 
Mediterranean, it follows that the mean level of the lied Sea 
is nearly three 1‘eet higher than in the Mediterranean. As 
these results were very much doubted when first annorfticed, 
a new series of levels was carried from sea to sea in 1853; 
and as these only differed about seven inches from the preceding, 
the question may be considered as practically set at rest. 

At tor a very short examination, Mr. IStephenson satisfied 
himself that the idea of a canal was impracticable, and gave his 
whole mind and energies to the construction of a railroad, which 
Is now nearly complete from Alexandria to Cairo, and is being 
proceeded >vith under French engineers from Cairo to Suez. 

^fegrelli seems to have been in favour of a canal, but has 
nbt published any detailed scheme of the manner in which he 
would projiosc to construct it. M. Talabot, on the other hand, 
is not only exclusively in favour of a canal, but has publi^hed 
his proposals in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’ in quite suffi¬ 
cient detail to enable us to understand them. 

Before these papers appeared, however, M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a gentleman formerly connected with Egypt in a diplo¬ 
matic character, and a personal friend of Mohammed Said, the 
present Pasha, obtained from him the concession of the line for 
a canal fiom Suez to Tinch, the ancient Pelusium, the nearest 
j)oint on the Mediterranean. This concession was accompanied 
by a solemn declaration on the part of the Pasha, that * he would 
‘ not authorise any track which shall have its jmmt of departure 
* on the Mediterranean coast to the westward of the Bamietta 
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‘ Branch, and which shall traverse the course of the Nile.’ Were 
the decree of the Basha final in these matters, this would 
appear at once to exclude the scheme of M. Talabot, which 
terminates at ^^^candria, and mi^ht limit our inquiries to the 
examination of the proposals of M. de Lessqys. If, however, 
either of these projects were as feasible as their authors sup¬ 
pose, or if one^tenth part of the advantages they claim could 
result fr<mi them, the governments of Western Europe, and 
more especially that of England, would be perfectly justified in 
insisting that no obstacle should, be thrown in tlm way of a 
work which, if completed, would be not only of the greatest 
benefit to the civilised world, but w'ould add also, in an incal¬ 
culable degree, to the prosperity and importance of Egypt 
itself. 

Having obtained the concession, M. de Lesseps secured the 
services of Messrs. Linant Bey and Mougcl Bey, two French 
engineers who bad long been in the service of the Pashas of 
Egypt. They furnished him with a detailed report uf the 
engineering works, with estimates of the expense, and of the 
probable commercial results; all of which are embodied in bis 
pamphlet and adopted by him as his basis of operations. 

TIte proposal of these gentlemen is simple enough: il is, to 
dig a canal 90 miles in length, 330 feet wide at tlie water Hue, 
and the bottom of which shall be 20 feet below the level ol' low 
water in the Mediterranean. A sluice lock, 331) feet long by 
70 wide, is to be placed at each end, and by taking ail vantage 
of the rise of the tides at Buez it is expected tliat an additional 
depth of 3 to 4 ftet may be obtained throughout. 

The expense of excavating what is above the level of the sea 
is taken at the low rate of 45}</. per cubic yard. It is proposed 
to mise what is below tlmt level by means of steam dred^s; 
and the operation is calculated to cost two million^ sterling 
(50,054,674/.), or at the rate of Old', per cubic yard. In this 
country, where coals are certainly fur cheaper, and steam 
machiner}' much more economically worked and kept in repair, 
it is found that such an operation cannot be performed under 
1/f. per cubic yard—a correction tiiat would add more than a 
million and a half to this item alone. But this is a trilling 
objpction. The canal could be cut, and probably for four or 
five millions sterling.* . 

■t * It is said that some recent borings on the line of the eaoal hare 
revealed the |)refc{?rice'of rock very near the surface in some places. 
Jtf this be true, it is a most favourable circumstance; for though it 
would no'doubt add considerably to the expense to have to cut u canal 
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The two great works on this line are the artificial harbours it 
is necessary to construct at the two ends of the canal. That 
at Suez does not seem to present any serious engineering diffi¬ 
culty. The sea there is so narrow as to be fre^from any heavy 
swell, and the quarries are close at hand. The length of the 
two piers is assumed to be 2^ miles each; whereas .the best 
charts'show that they would require to be at least 3i miles 
long to reach the depth required. But it is ridiculous to put 
down the expense of such a work at .^60,000/.; for the expe¬ 
rience of the works wc have constructed, and are now construct¬ 
ing on Various points of our coasts, prove that breakwatere cost 
about that amount per mile; and though, it is true, they are 
generally placed in deeper water, yet as these at Suez .are to 
lie in loose shifting sands, they may require as great ato amount 
of material. It must be recollected, besides, that the country 
around is a barren desert, and that every mouthful of food the 
workmen consume, almost every drop of water, they drlnk^ 
mu^1 be brought from the valley of the Nile eighty or ninety 
mih s off, and thtit* all their machinery and every piece of 
timber, however small, must be brought from foreign countries 
— circumstances which would probably render the operation 
more exi>en«ive in tlie Bed Sea than it is in this country. • 

The. great work, liowojrcr, by wlilcli the practicability of this 
scheme must finally he tested, is the formation of a harbour at 
Tincli (the ancient Bclusiuni) in the Mediterranean, tf this 
cannot he accompli.shcd, the whole falls to the ground. If it 
can, it is merely a question of expense. To understand the true 
bearings of the question, it is necessary to remember that the 
Nile annually brings <lown an immease amount of sediment, 
eslirant(‘d at between forty and fifty millions of cubic yards. 
About one-fifth of this deposit is supposed to remain in the 
delta, the rest is borne to sea. At the same time, a current 
sets continually from the westward, past the mouths of the Nile, 
which carries nearly the whole of this alluvium into the bay 
or biglit between the old Pelusiac mouth and Jafia. The con¬ 
sequence is, that the whole of the coast is low and shelving, and 
the sea, fuU of shifting mudbauks, is dangerous in the extreme 
for the approach of large vessels. 

According to the soundings taken v>ith great care by the 

of tlie dimensions described through the living rock; still the- pre¬ 
sence of stone so much nearer I’elusiuni than Suez would materially 
diminish the expense of constructing the harbour in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which is the great diflicuhy of the undertaking, and would 
also load to the belief that a foundation might be obt^ned for the 
moles, which must otherwise be wanting. 
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German engineers attached to the Comraiseion of 1847, a depth 
of twenty-four feet is to be found only at a distance of about 
four miles from the shore; but to obtain a depth sufficient to 
allow vessels dBiwing twenty-three feet water to approach in 
safety in all weathers, it would be necessary to extend the pier 
of the proposed harbour at least five nnles from the shore. If 
the bottom of the sea in this place were either rock, or clay, or 
tiny hard and firm substance, it would be .a mere matter of cal¬ 
culation to ascertain how many cubic yards of loose stones would 
be required to form the moles; but as it is cither loose sand, or 
still looser mud, it is impossible even to guess at the amount 
that would be required. At pi-esent, no rock or hard stratum 
is known to exist (unless the recent borings have discovered it) 
within seventy or eiglity miles of the place ; and the depth of 
the loose deposit may in consequence be eighty feet, or eighty 
fathoms, or twice that quantity, and if the sand were quick, or 
the mud louse, to any great extent, mountuins might be poured 
into the gulf before the harbour was made. At Cherbourg, the 
diffue, a work of far smaller dimensions, has been in course of 
construction from 1783 to the present day, and is said to have 
cost 16,000,0001. sterling, though the granite coast of tliu 
Cotentin affords abundant materials for the undertaking. 

The pier would require to be of uniform height throughout, 
for though the inner end might be supposed to rest on the sliorc 
in the first instance, the moment the mud and sand were dredged 
away in front of it, it would of course sink to flic level of the 
bottom of the canal, oven if it stopped there. This circum¬ 
stance appears tp have been overlooked in the estimates, and, 
added to the increased'length necessary from M. Talabot’s de¬ 
tails, it Is more than probable that these piers would require 
eight millions of cubic metres of stone, instead of the two 
millions allowed for them in the estimates. But tliis..is not 
all; every stone to be used in their construction is, according 
to M. de Lessejw, to be brought from the quarries behind Suez, 
a distance of ninety-six miles from the place where they are to 
be used, and this.it is assumed can be done at the rate of ^'d, per 
ton per mile. In this country, where mineral traffic is merely 
a supplement'to thst of passengers and goods, it is found that 
it cannot be carried on jirofitably under Irf. and 1|J. per ton; 
and v\ hen the whole exj)en8e of making tlic railroad, of the plant, 

8 f working, is to he borne by one article, it is not conceiv- 
tliat it could be done for less; yet these corrections would 
a difference of five or six millions sterling in the estimates, 
's fwpposing the bottom of the sea at Tineh to be sound 
»of bearing the weight Imd upon it. 
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M. de L^sseps anil his. englneei’s seem to be. aware that 
nothing so flaagnifiamt lias been attmipted in Europe, for after 
a slight allusion to the works at Cherbourg, Plymouth, and 
elsewhere, we have the foUowing startling piece pf information: 

‘ With regard to the possibility there can be no doubt, for moi^ 
than a century ago- the Dutch GoVemment constructed a jetty 8000 
metres (nearly mx miles) in length in the Bay of the Lion, near the 
Cape, in water more than sixteen metres deep, in spite of the con¬ 
tinuous tempestuouf weather which succeeds the settled calms in these 
httitudes. Snell a work, considering the depth of water, must have 
required a quantity of materials at least four times as great as that 
required fortiie two jetties and the mole at Pelusium. It was under¬ 
taken by a nation not over ricli, at a time when steam was unknown, 
and before the invention of machinery, wliich saves so much time, 
expense, and hibour. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the 
cutting of the Isthmus is admitted to be advantageous, it will be easy 
to overcome all difficulties.’ 

So important does this example appear that we^nd it again 
alluded to, in the following terms, by the writer of an article in 
the Moniteur,’ in favour of M. de Lcsseps’ scheme: — 

*Biit are jetties of a league and a half into the B&a, possible? or 
are they indeed a work that cannot be executed^'' The answer to this 
question is easy. A hundred years ago the Hollanders, not so ripli 
unil not so skilful as we are now, although quite as bold, erected at 
the Cape in the Bay of tlie Lion, at a depth of sixteen metres, in 
hf>ite of the most frightful tempests, a bieakwater of 8000 metres; 
that is, a work at least four times the extent of th^ requii'ed for the 
entrauce of the Canal at Pelusium.’ 

Nothing can more fitly describe the whole argument of M. 
do Le8se{)t> than these quotations. If he knows where the Bay 
of the Lion is, we do not; and though the English have ]> 08 -' 
sessed the Cape for half a century, and explored it-with tole¬ 
rable energy, tliey have failed to discover this mole or any 
trace of its previous existence. As we shall presently show, 
had it ever b^n constructed, it would have been of more service 
to the trade of the East than the jetties of Pelusium, for hun¬ 
dreds of our best ships and of our bravest seamen havo^’perished 
on that inhospitable shore, for want of such protection. But as' 
\vc believe this statemeah to bo altogether erroneous and un¬ 
founded, we shall be glad to learn M. de Lesseps’ authority 
for making it ' ♦ 

The scheme of M. Talabot, as might be expected frou. 
thoroughly educated French engineer of the first eliiss,'i8^ 
a far more practical nature, and meets fairly the whole djjfii- 
cu^ies of the case. It is based on the knowledge that 
never did possess any barhoor in the Mediterrao^n; 

YOL. cm. NO. ccix. B , 
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that of Alexandria, which was capable of admitting largo 
veseeki 'and being perfectly convinced of the iroprajctii^abiHty 
of forming a harbour at Pcla»um, M. Talabot aasumea that 
it Vffould be absolutely indispensable to CAXty the canal acrosa 
the wh(de width of the Delta. It is true this would neces- 
eltate its being nearly three times the length of the direot line, 
or 256 miles instead of 90; but this is a calculable quantity, 
and leads to an excellent harbour, whereas the possibUity of 
a northern outlet for the other cutting is quit? probleinaticaL 
M. Talabot proposes another improvement, -whje)) is to carry 
the canal beliind Suez to a point six nr seven miles farther down, 
the Red Sea, where deep water is found close in shore, and a 
small mole would suffice to protect the harbour. It is true that 
cutting the canal tlironjrh the rochv ridjrcs behind the town, and 
forming this harbour in deep w'ater, might be nearly as expen¬ 
sive as the mode proposed by jM. dcLesscps, but it is much more 
certain, and the result would be more satisfactory. From this 
point M. Tdfebot proposes to carry tlie canal along the line 
of the-bod of the old canal of the Pharaohs, a distance of 135 
miles, to a spot on the Isile just above the bifurcation of the 
Delta. Crossing tbe»river it winds along tiie edge of the culti¬ 
vated land to Alexandria, a distance of above 120 mih^s. The 
dimensions of this canal arc about the same as those projuised 
for the other. The locks are to be 330 feet 'long, 70 feet wide, 
and deep enough to admit vessels drawing 26 feet of water. 
The bottom of the canal is to be 130 to 165 feet wide, acc^nd- 
ing to the nature of the soil. As the mean level of the Nile 
at Cairo' is 60 fee: above that of tlie two seas, each branch 
would requk^ six of "these locks or twelve altogether. It may 
assist us in estimating tlie magnitude of this work, to bear in 
imnd tliat the Caledonian Canal, the largest ship canal in ex¬ 
istence, is a cutting of little more than 23 miles in extei^f; its 
locks are only , 170 feet long by 40 wide, the depth of the'canal 
k^nly 15 feet, and the width at bottom only 50 feet. The 
li^gdan Canal is therefore ten times as long, and as doubling 
the other dimen^ons increases the expense in more than a 
quadmjde ratio,, though the one has only twelve locks and 
the other twenty-three, it may safely be asserted that the 
>'puez Canal is a work of twenty times the magnitude of the 
Caledonian. The latter cost the English Govemmept a .million 
Idling, and the expense of keeping it in r^ir is so enormous, 
tpit it was seriously proposed, a few years ago, to idxmdun it* 


the Caledonian Canal is almost an exactly jpi 
at Suez. Looking;m«rely at the map, its 
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It may be said that the ground is much more suitable for 
canal digging in Egypt than in Scotland; but till borings have 
been made all along the line of the canal, this is by no means so 
cfear as it might at first sight appear; in many-parts the- canal 
may leak to an inconvenient extent, and it must be a work of 
enormous difiScttlty in such a soil to obtain a secure foundation 
for such enormous works and locks as are proposed. 

The great diflSculty of the undertaking, however, is the 
passage of the Nile. In no part of its course is the river deep 
enough to idlow of vessels drawing 25 or 2G feet water to cross 
from shore to shore. !M. Talahot suggests that when the 
‘ barrage* is completed, it may dam up the waters to a sufficient 
dejith for the purpose. But this result can be only momentary: 
for, as every one avIio has been on the Nile knows, its waters 
at !'ll seasons contain an immense amount of sediment; and it 
only requires tliat they should be allowed to stand about half an 
hour for this matter to be deposited and the water to become 
potable. It was the conviction that this would be the Case that 
caused the works of the barrage to be abandoned after such im¬ 
mense smns of money had been expended upon them; for thfe 
clear water of the Nile would have no fertilising power, and the 
sediment would have been deposited behind the barrage until 
the bed was raised to just such a height as would admit of the 
passage of the water of the river. The mean depth would con- 
seqncTitly have been exactly the same as before, but evenly dis- 
trihtite*r over the whole width, and no conceivable amount of 
dredging would make a deepwater clianncl there and keep it 
permanently open. 

Another’gravc difficulty arises from the fact that the waters 
of the Kile are, at one season of the year from 18 to 26 feet 
higher than they are at another; and it would be extremely 
difficult to regulate the entrance locks so as to meet levels 

self-evident, and nature seems to Iiav'i: exeegted half the work, as it oU||y 
to tempt man to complete it. IVlien it was proposed, everyone thought 
that all the trade between Dt.iiinark and the Baltic ports would choose 
this straight and safe navigation rather than hriive the storms and 
dangers of the circnitous route round Cape Wrath and through the 
Oi kne) ^ and Hebrides. The result lias shown how mistoken these 
calculations were. A few steamers to accommodate tourists and an 
occasional fisliing smack are all that avail themselves of it But so 
little is it capable of paying its expenses, that when the question’was 
debated in the Commons the whole reason of the House was in favour 
of closing it, .but-the feelings of the members saved it. It was felt 
to be a disgrace-to allow so splendid a work to go to decay, and it is 
now supported out of the imperial revenues. Would that of Egypt 
be as fortunate ? . 
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varying not only firons month to month, but from yew to year. 
These and other difhcultics, which need not be recapitulated, 
convince M. Tjilabot that the level crossing is nearly imprac*. 

; and he therefore proposes what really seems to be t^ie 
only possible mode of getting over the.dimculty—viz.,, by 
an aqueduct, the surface of the water in which is to be raised 
above the level of the high water of the Nile, atid 60 
feet above the low-water level. This huge edifice is to be 
3300 or 3500 feet in length, of the same section as the h^cks, 
and to be reached by four lucks at each end, forming a sort 
of giant stairs, by ascending wliich the summit level is to be 
attained by the largest line-of-battle sliips I 

It is somewhat humiliating tc us islanders, who have been 
diUdish enough to wonder at the boldness that designed the 
Menai tubes or the Saltash llridge, or have believed that the 
Montred Viaduct would really be a great work, to find our 
greatest undertakings so far outdone, and what we should 
deem the wildest conceptions soberly submitted for our ac¬ 
ceptance as a commercial speculation. The aqueduct would 
be a. £t anticlimax to the long series of wonderful works 
which still adorn the valley of the Nile, beginning with the 
Great Pyramid in the immediate neighbourhood. That was 
erected, som^ 5000 years ago, to gratify the vanity of kingly 
pride; and this, the greatest wonder. of the modern world, to 
satWy the utilitarian exigencies w-hich arc as characteristic of 
our commercial age. 

It is, however, not only necessary to build this great aque- 
dtict, but, when built* to supply it with w'ater; and as every 
vee^l passing throu^i, however small, would abstract two 
Idd^-fulls of water from the great central trough, the amount 
required is something enormous. It would be impossible to 
procure this, at a height of GO feet above tlie level of the 
by means of an alimentary canal, leaving the Nile at any rea¬ 
sonable distance bibber up; and it is therefore propos^ to 
supply it by steam [)Ower. And it is suggested that engines 
of 600 or 800 horse power would suffice for thb: penmps 
they would, if working night and day to fill reservoirs pl^cd 
on higher leve)e; but the cx]>ense of these engines, with the 
pipes of cpihmunicatiou and oth<fr hydraulic works, would be 
so enormous, that it seems almost useless to attempt to Calcu¬ 
late it. \ 

The whole preset, like that of M. .de .Le88eps, js SKit dowii ,w 
Rentable for 8 mflUolis sterling; and itjs tb sug^st 

^YOu^d csot^t lb or 12 railUotis^^ it ^-spquadlylilp^^ 

20. But the work can be dqcci M arid, if it Would 
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Art. I. — 1. History of Englnndf from the Teace of Utwecht 
to the Peace of Versailles. By Lord Mahon [now Earl Stan¬ 
hope]. Vol. VII. (1780-1783). 8vo. London: 1854. 

2. Memorials and Correspondence of Chdnes James Fox. Edited 
by Lord Jonx Russell. Vol. III. 8vo. London: 1854. 

3. Jhtftoirs of the Court and Cabinets of Georye the Third, 

from original Family Documents. By the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham AND Chanuos, K.G. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 
London : 1855. ' . 

4. Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Hejtet 
R icHARi)«Lonl Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry 
Edward Lord Holland. Vol. II. 8vo. London: 1854.* 

E linve, in a former Kumber (Jan, 1854), given an account 
of the first two volumes of the Memoirs of Mr. Fox, 
edited by Lord^. John Russell, as well.as of the letters pub¬ 
lished by the Duke of Buckingham, and, with their assistance, 
we followed the course of t^ important political changes which 
took place, in this country, between the American war and the 
commencement of Mr. Pitt’s long ministry. Since the appear- , 
ancc 'of that Article , the seventh volume of Lord Stanhope’s 
History has been puyished, which coutdudes his useful and 

* Mr. Justice Bailer’s name has met with an unlucky fate in the . 
recently published memoirs. The editor of the ’Buckingham Papers’ 
has converted him into' ’Judge MW.m'* while in Lord Holland’s 
‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party’ his name appears twice as ‘Judge 
* Baker: (Vol. i..pp. 122. 124.) 
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merilorious work, and temgs down the narrajkf pea4ie 

of 1783. As Lord Stanhope has completea the' f>eri(^ of 
seventy years which he proposed to comprise in his history,, we 
trust that he will undertake the succeeding, period of thiriy- 
two years* to riie Peace df 1815, for no writer is more highly 
qualiiSed to treat those, memorable events dispassionately am 
effectively; and it is disgraceful to our literature that the long 
administfatibn of Mr. Pitt should only be recorded in the plati- 
. tudes of Gifford, the imposture of Touiline, or the superficial 
tirades of Sir A. Alison. Lord John' Kussell has recently 
added a third volume to the Meumirs of*Mr. Fox, which, 
with the exception of a few introductory remarks by the 
editor, consists exclusively of letters written by Mr. Fox to 
his nephew, Lord Holland, and to soni^ of his personal and 
political friends, between the years 1792 and 1804. This 
was the least active part of Mr. Fox’s political life. During 
these years he not only held no office, but he abae^ited himself 
to a great extent from the llouse of Commons, and stood aloof 
from parliamentary conflicts. His letters are those of a 1^- 
stander and an observer of politicalcvents, rather than of an actor 
in them. Hence the third volume contains fewer materials for 
history than the two preceding ones; but, on the other hand, 
it exhibits a fuller and more detailed picture of Mr. Fox’s mind 
and thoughts, and is more interesting, as a biography, than 'its 
predecessors. Mr. Fox’s natural tastes evidently inclined him 
to literature rather than to politics; and, notwithstanding the 
life of vehement excitement, both in private and public, which 
he led "for many years,—notwithstanding his eminent success 
as an orator, as a party leader, and as a tribune of the people, — 
he retained an ardent fondness and a keen relish for literary 
pursuits not always, to be found even in persons who have 
passed their, days in scclUsion without aptitude |pr public life 
or experience of its agitations. 

The coiTespondence in the two concluding volumes of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s publication is of the some character as 
^hat in ri>e preceding volumes, and is continued to thq year 
f§10. We are hippy to, say that the task of editing t^ two 
last vdiimes has bfen transferred to competent handc^ and that 
they are free front thes i^diculous blundem' which detbrmed the 
carHer part. ^ • . 

The second volume of Lord Hdiland’s * Memoirs of the Whig 
Jjftprty ’ is principally occupied with an aocofont of the ffirma- 
acts, and dismission of the‘Minietry 1806 *, it contains 
|pfkcwise some interesting notices of events m earlier date, to 
which we shall advert ht this Artidfet - 
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The cliaracter of the political period’ which occupied the 
active part of Mr, Fox’s career, was that of a stroggle between 
the Crown and the independent section of Parli^ent. This 
independent section consisted partly of peers and phrtly of 
commoners; nearly all of whom, in wil^hever House they sat, 
were Whigs. Hie Tories were in general^ at this time ftiendiy 
to the Eliugi and desirous of maintaining unimpaired the in¬ 
fluence of the Crown, which the Whigs, on the other hand, 
desired to restrict and diminish, , The position of these parties 
had been completely inverted since the reigns of the .two first 
Georges, when the Whigs wei'e the main supporters of the 
Hanoverian interest and the Tories were Jacobites, forming 
the Country Party, in active opposition to the Courf* But 
during the American wat George HI. relied for support Upon 
the chiefs of the Tories, while the Whigs, in both Houses of 
Parliament, carried on an unintermitting, active, and formidable 
oppositit)n to his policy, his ministers, and his influence. We 
who witness the working of our parliamentary system in its 
maturity, may think that the event of this struggle could never 
have bi’cn doubtful. But Fox, who had fought in the front 
ranks of the battle, and knew the strength and compactness of 
the phalanx against which ho had to contend, was perpetually 
haunted with the fear of the King’s predominance, and the 
triumph of the influence of the Crown. In alluding to the 
King he recurs in his letters more than once to the pregnant 
•words in which Dante expresses the Divine omnipotence: 
‘ Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puotc Cio che si vuole.’* 

* Dr. Johnson, who was a professed Tory, and who used to speak 
of ‘Whig dogs,’ ‘detested the idea of governing by parliamentary 
‘ corruption, and asserted most strenuously that a prince, steadily and 
‘ conspicuously pursuing the -interests of his people, could not fail of 

* parliamentary concurrence. A prince of ability, he contended, 

* might and should be the directing soul and spirit of his own admi- 
‘ nistrntion j in short, his own minister,- and not the mere head of a 

* party} and then, and not till then, would the royal dignity be sin- 

* cerely respected.’ {BosioeUs JfoJinson, under the year, 1770.) This 
passage contains a distinct expression of the view that a constitutional 
king, with limited powei'S, ought to •govern as well as to reign. 
Johnson, however, did see that if a kmg is his own minister he 
must be a party leader, an^ mi^t abandon neutral ground wMch 
is tiie true, strength of a constilational p^rince.. In an article on the 
regency question, by Mr. A|len, pifblished in this Journal in ISll, 
is the follo^ng passage: —* It appears to us that the same expediency 
‘which has subjected our kings, in their judiciary and, legislative 

* ce^oities, to tile guidance of others, ought to regulate their selection 
/of-.the persons who are fittest to govern the State, and direct its 
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Di^g the r^iga . of Geoige III. the gceat Tory |i«er8 und 
patroQs of boron^S; 'wli0» by their inducnce in counties, and 
their direct power of iHunination, commanded the votes of a 
huge edition of the House of Commons, were willing, in general, 
to support any ministry which the King appointed, and to 
permit iU the influence of the Crown to be exercised in its 
favour, provided that their oWn personal wishes respecting the 
distribution of patronage receiv^ due attention. They con¬ 
tented themselves as pbli^ians with a barter of power for 
patronage; they gave the former, and received the latter. The 
great Whig lords, however, joiade a harder bargain with the 
Crown. They insisted upon selecting the King’s 2ffinisters 
before they consented to support them. ■ They required tliat an 
administration should be formed of members of their own party, 
whose names should be proposed by their own leaders. This 
pretension has often been denounced as an improper and un¬ 
constitutional assumption of power; and the Whigs are de¬ 
scribed as setting up an oligarchical dominion to overawe the 
King and Parliament. It is likewise alleged that in confining 
their choice to members of the prominent Whig families, they 
showed a peculiarly aristocratic bias. Lord Stanhope, in his 
History, frequently exhibits the^Whigs in this unfavourable 
light. Thus, after having described the arrangement by which 
the Marquis of Kockinglmm was made First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, in 1765, he points out that Lord Kockingham was one of 
the greatest landholders in England; that his talents were not 
above inediocrity, and that he was totally deficient in the power 
of public speaking, but admits that * he had clear good senso 

* and judgment, improved by the transaction of business. His 

* character was .without a stain, marked by probity and honour, 
^by^fldelity to his engagements, and % attachment-to his 

* friends.’ He then proceeds to make these obsei^ations:— 

* Stich was the man wiiom the Whig party of 1763 Selected from 
their ranks for thefr leader, JSuch was the man to whom, they con¬ 
tinued their allegiance in every variety of fortune during eighteen 
years,' The election might surprise us more were,it not in some 
measure characteristic of that party. Since parties wexe fbime^ 

y ‘ I - ■ ■ ■ . - _ -. ^ I . . ■ . 

• * 

* aflairs to the honour, safety, and advantage of the kingdom. We 

* are senmble, however, that a contrary sentiment is very bivalent 
^ in the countiy; and, in our apprehension, the diflkrenbe.pf Opinion 

* uppn this point constitutes one of the chief distinctions between the 

and Tories of the pre»eitS day.* {Edidhurgh BesOiew, voL 
p. 4.) We doubt whether this distinction catl^be^8aid to exist 
^^etween the Whigs and Tories of day. XheAToridS'Seem to us to 
" hove adopted the Wh% t^inioa. a j-' ■*' . ‘ * 
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anew, though under the old names, early in the reign of Geor^ IIL, 
it has been the boast of the Tones the(t toUk them fetidly <tnd fortune 
have been no necessary (glides of leadership^ tha.t many an esquire 
of no ancient lineage. Or a younger son of no braid dojqoainsi and 
relying on no merits save his own, has been with joyiul assent raised 
far above the heads of the wealthiest and proudest among them. 
The same boast, at least not to the same degree, could scarcely, per¬ 
haps, be made by their opponents. We find the Whigs most fre¬ 
quently prefer for chiefs the Porphyrogennets^ as the.Byzantines 
might have termed them, men born and bred in purple,—the Ma!r- 
quis of Rockingham, or the Duke of Portland, or, in our own times^ 
Lord Althohp,—men, no doubt, of irreproachable character, public 
and private, and of excellent plain sense, but still without one single 
ray of eloquence or spark of genius. Thoughts that breathe and 
“ words that burn ” have been far less sought in the selection than 
high-sounding titles and rich acres. Above all, it seemed to be 
imagined that a certain small cluster of great houses, as the original 
Whig junta, should have tlie first choice of honours and employ¬ 
ments.’ (Vol. V. c. 44.) 

Again, Lord Stanhope speaks of the King, upon the forma- 
tiou of the Rockingham Administration, in 1782, as ' contem- 
* plating, with the utmost aversion, bis return to the oligarchy 
‘of the great Whig houses’(vol. vh. p. 207.). And he thus 
characterises the Tory and AVhig parties of that time: — 

‘ On viewing the two principal parties then in conflict—Lord 
North’s and Lord Rockingham’s, we can scarcely call cither generous 
and large-minded on every point, and so far as regards both men 
and measures. Lord North’s party had some narrow views of 
national policy, but it freely welcomed to its high places high ability^ 
however unconnected. Lord Rockingham’s, on the contrary, was more 
liberal in its political opinions, but us to men of genius, if lOw-born, 
it would receive them only as its servants and retainers; it almost 
avowedly regarded power as an heirloom in certain houses.* (Vol. vii. 

p. 210.) • 

The choice of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, under the 
Rockingham Administratioti, is thus described: — 

‘ Ireland at that time needed, beyond a question, for its Lord- 
Lieutenaut a great statesman. The new Whig administration sent 
thither only a great duke. They selected his Grace of Portland, not 
for ability, not for activity, not for knowledge, not for eloquence, 
of all diese he was ntifrly destitute, but for his rank and'wealth, 
andy above all, as the head of one of their principal “Revolution 
«families.’” (Vol. vi!. p. 232.) ^ '’ 

.Upon llie death of Lord Rockingham Fox o|:)ject^ tp Xktrd 
Shdbume as First Minister, but abstmned from ur^g bis own 
claims to that post, and proposed the Duke of, Ppt^nd. to the 
King. Upon this step Lord Stanhope comments aafollows;^ 
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* H&d l^ox desired to .fkut himself ip 'competition with Sbelhnme 
for the Treasury, hie preeminent abilities and h.ia.weU<*won lead in 
the House of Commons would have warranted his claim. Bun to run 
all risks of discord and division by proposing another man wliose 
main merit lay in this, that he was the Lord of Welbeck, and had 
married a daughter of the Houae of Devonshire; to put forward in 
his stead a there ducal, puppet, whose strings others were to pull, 
seems a course which, however conformable to the precedents of his 
party, was, .and I trust over will be, repugnant to the spirit of’bis 
nation.* (Vol. vii.'p. 271.) ' ‘ 

Again, after the King had. been forced to submit to the 
Coalition Govetnuient of Fox and Lord North in 1783, ho is 
described as ‘ chafing at the dominion, so long eluded, of the 
* great Whig houses.’ {Ib. p. 307.) 

It was quite natural that the King should, in 1782 and 1783, 
contenoplate, with the utmost aversion, a return to the oligarchy 
of the great Whig houses, and should chafe at their dominion. 
What he desired was, to continue the oligarchy of the gi’eat 
Tory houses. Between these two oligarchies there was, ns he 
well knew, this great ditfcreiicc, that whereas the Tories sub¬ 
mitted themselves absolutely to his will, the Whigs gave him 
only a conditional support; they insisted on his Government 
acting upon their political principles, and being formed of 
persons who would carry those princijiles into eiFoct, though 
they. might be unpalatable to the Crown. Lord Stanhope 
seems to represent the leaders of the Whig party as dull men, 
with ancient families, and krge ho’cditary c.states in land ; and 
the leaders of the Tory party as‘ poor and low-horu men of 
genius. We are at a loss to discover the facts on which this 
antithesis is founded. The Government of Lord North, which 
began in 1770, and lasted for twelve years, was a Tory Govern¬ 
ment. The Prime Minister (who also held the office of Chan-, 
cellor of the Exchequer) was tlic eldest sort of an Earl; the 
three Secretaries of State were the Earl of liochford. Viscount 
Weymouth, and the Earl of Hillsborough; the President of tlm 
Council was Earl Gower; the Earl of Halifax was Prhy Seal; 
the Great Seal was in commission from Jam 1770 to Jan. 1771, 
when Earl Bathnrst was appointed Lord Chancellor. Sir ^- 
ward Hawke, a celebrated naval man, was, indeed, continued in 
the post of First Lord of the Admiralty for nearly a year; blithe 
was then replaced by the Earl of .Sandwich. Boring the tw^ve 
years of Lord North’s .Administration, the only conamoners wliQ 
Jheld the office of Secretary of Stsde were Lord G. Jermaine, 
the son of a Duke, and himself A Viscpnnt upon his 

iBsignatton; and Mr. Welbore Etife, «^rw«cd6 Lord Mendip, 
who retained his setfls only* fiew we^s. TSie other Secretori^ 
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of State were, Viscount Wnymouth (twice), Earl of Rochford, 
Earl of Dartmouth, Earl of Sandw'ch, Earl of Halifax, Earl 
of Suffolk, Viscount Stormont, and Earl of Hillsborough.* 
There is nothing in this cast of parts to betoken the ascendancy 
of plebeian genius and the exclusion of patrician naediocrity; or 
to show that ‘ Lord North’s ‘party freely welcomed to its high 
* places high ability, however unconnected.’ 

When the King turned out the Coalition Administration in 
1783, and brought in Mr. Pitt, the new Minifeter may not, in 
strictness, have been a Tory; but he had separated himself from 
the Whig party, and he came into power in direct hostility to 
Mr. Fox. With the single exception of himself, he formed a 
Cabinet of peers exclusively. He was at that time the only 
member of his own Cabinet in the House of*Commons; and he 
himself was the son of an Earl, though we do not mean to 
assert that he owed his position in Parliament to his rank. 
We presume that Lord Stanhope does not aUude to Mr. Ad- 
din^on when he speaks of plebeian genius risihg to the leader¬ 
ship of the Tories, and that he docs not see anything creditable 
either to tlm nation or the party, in the manner in which this 
favourite of George HI. succeeded to Mr. Pitt’s office in 1801. 

Lord Stanhope severely blames the apj)ointment of the Duke 
of Portland to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland in 1782, a 
time which he justly characterises as one of great difficulty; 
and he attributes it to mere considerations of property anti 
family connexion. But it must be remarked that, although 
the Duke of Portland is described as utterly destitute of ability, 
activity, knowledge, and cioiiucnce, Mr. Pitt was, notwith¬ 
standing' these signal wants, glad to receive him into his 
Cabinet, and to confer upon him the office of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, when with Burke he seceded 
from Mr. Fox and the rest of the Whigs in consequence of the 
French Revolution.t The Duke of Portland held this office 


* * Lord W®y*nouth had good natural .abilities, and an easy iiow 
‘ of eloquence, which, combined with a graceful person, pleased the 
‘ House of Lords; but he wanted steady application, and had injured 
‘ his health by his taste for gaming and drinking.* {Lord Stanhope, 
voL V. p. 2^2.) Earl of Suffolk, ‘ pomimus and shallow.* iloid. 
P-298.) 

f We learn, from the biographer of Mr. Windham, that the Duke 
of Portland was at first unwilling to become a member of Mr. Pitt’s 
cabinet, and that Mr. Windham (who formed part of thcisame eeees- 
sionlwas to have been Sea*etary of State; ‘ but at length, the Duke 
Portland’s reluctance to accept office having hai^n overcome, it 
* Was thought proper, in eonsideraiion of his high raaik and mfiaeme 
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from 1794 to 1801, at’^hich time he l>ecaiiae Preadent of the 
Council, in the Addington Administration; and he filled the 
same post .for a time under the 'subsequent short administration 
of Mr. Pitt. Upon the fall of the Government of 1806, he 
became Piip«‘ Minister in a Cabinet of which Mr. Percevd, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Vansittart were the leading members 
and he remained in this position until his death, in 1809. It 
is evident, therefore, that, whatever may have been the Duke 
of Portland’s deficiehclesi the blame of appointing him to high 
offiOes does not rest exclusively with the Whigs, and must be 
shared, to at least an equal amount, by the Tories; and tliat 
the strings of this * ducal puppet * were pulled as much by on® 

* party as by the other.* 

T"nien we compare the Whig and Tory parties in the reign 
of George III., we cannot perceive that the former was charac¬ 
terised by the scantiness, and the latter by the .abundance, of 
its talent; and we certainly Were under the impression that the 
Tories prided themselves on their connexion with the land, and 
reproached the Whigs with their alleged preference for the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. Lord Stanhope, joint¬ 
ing out the unfitness of Lord Rockingham for the post of Prime ' 
Minister, remarks, that his panegyrists were frequently com¬ 
pelled to rely on the merits of his large estate; one of whom 
(Burke) bids us recollect ‘ his Lordship's great interest in the 
‘ public welfare, in quality of one of the greatest landholders in 


* in the country^ to place him in the office Avhich had been intended 

* for Mr. Wiudhain, the latter consenting to accept the inferior one 
. ‘ of Secretary at War, with a seat in tlie Cabinet.’ ( Windham^s 

Lifcy prefixed to his ‘ Speeches,’ vol. i. p. 35.) Lord Hollund’.s ac¬ 
count of the Duke of Portland may be seen in his ‘ Memoirs of the 

* Whig Party,’ vol. i. p. 72. He says, that when the Duke Joined 
Mr. Pitt, * he felt great repugnance to accepting office,^nd at least as 
‘ great to resigning it. He was the last of his set to give his con- 

* sent to either measure.* George IH., in a letter to Mr. Addington 
of Feb* 5. 1801, alluding to the Duke of Portland, speaks of * the fair 

* part he has acted since in office;;’ upon which Dean Pdlew (who can¬ 
not be accused of any Whig tendencies) remarks:—‘ The author 

* cannot let this opportunity pass without observing how wdil this 
‘ compliment was deserved by the nobleman in question. The period 

* produced politicians probably of greater ability, but of higher iitte- 
‘ grity none.’ {Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 295.) 

* From the important part'which the Duke of Portland played 
in the politics of this country for a long period, it might bave been 
expected that his papers, if they were iie||iilarly preserve^ would have 
thrown much bght o&.the history oCihe'time. We. regret, however, 
to learh that they were all destroyed by his son, the late l]^ke. 
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* England.’ For our; own part, we agree \?ith Lord Stanhope 
in thinking: that large landed property is not a qualification ror 
the office of Prime Minister; but we doubt whether that 
opinion was held by the majority of Englishmen in 1765, or, 
indeed, whether it is held by them at present. At all events, 
if Lord Derby should again become Prime Minister, we feel 
certain that the general voice of the Tories would * bid us re- 

* collect his Lordship’s great interest in the public Welfare, in 

* quality of one of tne greatest landholders in Englandr’ 

But, whatever may have been the inclinations of the two 
parties, the King did not prefer the Tories on account of their 
democratic tendencies. He chafed at the oligarchy of . the 
Whig houses, because the Whigs put a bit in his mouth; 
whereas the Tory party was a quiet beast of burden^ which the 
King could ride or drive as he pleased. The real contest in 
those days was, not between aristocracy and democracy, but 
between aristocracy and monarchy. The Tories were, at least, 
as much aristocrats as the W’^higs; but they submitted to the 
dominion of tlm King. The Whigs sought to maintain a Par¬ 
liamentary party, independent of the King’s, personal influence,' 
.and to establish its supremacy over the royal will. This state 
of things is marked in the following verses of the Rolliad: — 

' ‘ When secret influence expiring lay,' 

And Whigs triumphant hail’d the auspicious day.’ 

The great Whig liouses may have been an oligarchy, but they 
fought the battle of the people against the Crown; and where 
such vast meuns of corruption existed as the Crown possessed 
in the first twenty years of the reign of .George III., the pos¬ 
session of rich acres, which Lord Stanhope holds so cheap ns a 
political instrument, was of material assistance for carrying on 
the war against the Court and the Ministry combined. The 
pretension which they made, of naming the King’s Ministers*, 
was, in our opinion, necessary for the due working of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Government; and, after a long struggle, it is now 
conceded to every political party which successively acquires the 
preponderance. 

It appears that when Mr. Pitt was nearly twenty-one y^s 
old, he wished, to become a candidate for the University of 
Cambridge, and applied to Lord Eockingham for his support, 
hut that Lord Eo^ingham civilly declined to give it, * from 

^- — ■ ■■-■■ - .■ —T- — . ■ ..— -- _ 

♦ Mr. Pitt, in hiS reply to Mr. Fox, 16th of December, 1788, 
(daring the debates on the R^ency) speaks of it as' a fundamental 
principle'held by Mn Fox that the Ministers of the Crowd were to 
be nominated by the prevailing party in Parliament. 
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‘ the knowledge hft had jof several persons who might be oandi- 
‘ dates.’ Lord Staidiope remarks, that these persons * were, no 
* doubt, of the right family connexions — some nephews or 
‘ some cousins of uje great Wjiig houses.’ (Vol. vii. p. 112.) 
But in 1780, Pitt was as much a Whig as Lord Kockinghnm, 
and he certainly was the son of a great Whig house.* Mr. 
Pitt’s remarkable Parliamentary abilities would, under any 
circumstances, have been soon recognised; but his early confi¬ 
dence in his own powers, and the prompt recognition of his 
claims for leadership were due, in great measure, to his being 
the son of the great Lord Chathain.f 

When Mr. Pitt, entered public life, he certainly shared in the 
desire of the Whig party to diminish the influence of the Crown; 
and there is no doubt that the motion for Parliamentary Peform 
which he made in 1783, under the Coalition Ministry, and 
which he renewed in April 1785, when He was himself Prime 
Minister, had for its main object the reduction of the influence 
which the King exercised through the close boroughs. It 
appears that Mr. Pitt’s plan (the whole of w'hidi was not, dis- 


* Compare Lord Stanhope’s remarks with respect to the ]iarty 
divisions in the early part of the, reign of George 111.: — ‘The 

* Whigs of 1763, no longer the Whigs of King William or (Jueen 
‘ Anne, may be justly termed the founders of that distinguislicd 

* party which bears their name at the present day. lJut th<y were 

* split into sections, and it was betAveeii tlie.se seefions, rather than 

* between Whigs and Tories, that the battle for offiee raged. The 

* Rockinghams and the Bedfords, IMr. Pitt and Mr. Grenville, all 

* equally called themselves good Whigs, all tvould equally have 
' declared that they never had been, that they never could l>e, Tories. 

‘ Yet these were the chiefs of warring parties and of rival admiuis- 
‘ trations.* (Vol. v. c. 44.) But although dift'erent sections of the 
Whigs' iiiigiit oppose one another, they all agreed in the principle 
that the King was to reign without governing. George^Il. on one 
occasion told the Duke of Portland (who had been the head of the 
Whig party after Lord Rockingham’s death) that he was tui ‘ old 

‘ Whig.’ * In speatking of the King, the duke said, on the Wednesday,, 
‘ 18th of February [1801], before he was taken ill, his Majesty was 
• * quite himself, and talked, to him most sensibly and judiciously on 
‘ all subjects. Said he was an old fVhig ; that he considered th«e 
statesmen who made barrier treaties, and conducted tbe ten last 
‘ years of the Succession war, the most able ones we ever bad.’ 
ij.ord ilahnesbury's DiarwSy vol. iv. p. 44.) 
t Mr, Pitt’s power hung, throughout his life, upon the slender 

f ad of his elder brother s life. The secopd Lord Chatham, thotigh 
ried, bad no child; bis death would at any time have transferred 
Pitt to the House of Lords,,and‘put an end to Ms career us 
I^Uader of the House of Commons. 
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closed to Parliament) contemplated giving four memljers to the 
parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras, and six members to 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and Leeds.* Lord Stan¬ 
hope truly remarks that, in the great division which turned out 
Lord North’s government, and settled the q^ueation of American 
independence, in 1782, the county members generally voted 
with the Opposition; while the Ministerial forces were chiefly 
composed of borough members. Speaking of Lord North’s 
party, he says,— 

* Their numbers were now in great measure derived from merely 
nomination scats. Take, for example, the very stronghold of the 
smaller boroughs in that age. 'J'he two members for the county of 
Cornwall voted against Lord North; but of its borough represen¬ 
tatives who took part in this division there were eight opponents, 
and no less than thirty supporters of the Government.’ (Vol. vii. 

p. 206 .) 

The plan of Parliamentary Reform proposed by the Duke 
of Richmond in the House of Lords, on the 3rd of June, 1780, 
was democratic in its character; it was founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of universal ^ffrage, annual elections, and equal elecloral 
districts, each returning one membor.| Mr. Pitt’s main object, 
however, was to eniancijtate Parliament from the influence of 
the Crown, exercised through the nomination boroughs, and* to 
prevent the King biirtering patronage for seats. He sought to 
dimiuish the influence of the Crown upon the House of Am¬ 
mons, not to clip the wings of tlic great proprietors of boroughs. 
One of his reasons for abandoning tlie question of Parliamentary 
licfoi’in undoubtedly was, that he con^:idered that object to 
have been attained by other means. When the question of 
Parliamentary Reform was revived by Lord John Russell, 
after the Peace, and the Reform Bill was brought forward by 
Lord Grey’s Government, the object was changed; it had 
become anti-aristocratic instead of anti-monarchical. Tlie 
influence of the Crown was no longer formidable; and the 
measure of 1831 was intended to diminish the power of the 
•proprietors of close boroughs, by the same means which Pitt 
premosed to employ for diitiinishiug the power of the Crown.'' 

Lord John Russell examines the grounds for the supposition 
that the plan of the India Bill was prepared by Burke, and 
that it was adopted by Mr. Fox without adequate reflection. 
In rejecting this supposition, he niakes the following, among 
other remarks: — 

* Adoli)hus History of E^land during the Beign of George HI., 
vol. iv. p. 174. 

t AdoIph„.,yoLir.p.l45^^^ ^ ^ 

1S70 
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* If Mr. Fox formed Ws union with Lord North in thc.dcliberato, 
exercise of a sonud judgment, surely wo must give him credit for a 
similar deliheration when, in the recess of the summer and autumn, 
he constructed the mdasure Upon which alone he feared any danger 
to the continuance of his power. Nor do the facta'at all bear out the 
supposition that Mr. Fox was betrayed by the rashness of Mr, lluricc 
into a scheme of which he did not approve. There do not appear 
^any traces in the papers of Mr. Fox of any outline drawn up by 
Mr. Burke upon. which tlio India Bill was framed,' nor has any 
such plan been produced from the manuscripts of Mr. Burke. On 
the other hand, wo know that the Bill was submitted to Lord North 
and Lprd Loughborough, and probably to other mentbers of the 
administration.’ {MerL of Fox, vol. ii. p. 98.) 

. Mr. Prior, likewise, in his Life of Burke, takes a view similar 
to that of Lord John: — 

• * The recess of Parliament was devoted to the concoction of the 
celebrated India Bill, of which Mr. Burke is said to have been a 
joint penman with the reputed author, though this has never been 
proved. It is certain, indeed, that he was the only one of the 
Ministry who knew much of the matto in progress previous to its 
coming before the public; and it is also certainithat it was submitted 
to his revision; lie miglit, likewise, have been the autlior of the 
second or supplementary Bill, ascertaining the powers of tins now 
Government, and securing th.e rights and interests of the natives; 
but all the great and leading principles’were undoubtedly those ol' 
Mr. Fox.’ (c. 8. p. 275.) 

Now in the correspondence of Burke, published in 1844 by 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Sir Bichard Bourke, the following letter 
appears, addressed to Burke by Mr. Arthur Pigott, afterwards 
Sir Arthur Pigott, and Attorney-general in 1806; — 

(Probably Oct. 1783.) 

• Dear Sir,—I shall be particularly obliged to you to send m^ as 

soon as ever you come in, so much of the Bill, or instruefions of tlie 
bill, as you have, in the state in which it is, as it will very much for¬ 
ward my worL Indeed, I cannot begin till I get it, and therefore 
.shall expect it impatiently. 1 would leave my servant to bring it if 
I had one with me. * 

* • * I am, dear Sir, ever youii, 

‘A .P. . 

• Tliree o'clock,’ ’ 

Note, in Mr. Burke’s bandwriting;— ' 

‘ From Mr. Pigott, who finished the India Bill from my drafts.^* 

- ■ .. . .. . 

I* It is likewise stated in the life of Sir A*, Pigott, in ^ Annual 

Gbitoary,* that he assisted Biirkie in, drawing tlie India BUI (vol. vi. 

.AAtS \ ‘ j ^ 
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From this letter^ and its indorsement, it is evident that the 
instructions for the India Bill, were given fd Mr. Pigott, the 
draftsman of the Bill> by Burke, and not by Fox; and, more¬ 
over, that Burke did.not give his instructions in the form of 
heads, or notes, but that he prepared a draft of the Bill, which 
Pigott reduced into correct technical form. There is no reason - 
to doubt that the plan was submitted to Fox, and maturely 
considered by him; but it may be T(^arded as certain that the 
conception and elaboration of it belong to Burke. Mr. Fox 
adopted it, and made it his own, so that he fully deserved 
the splendid panegyric upon his motives and intentions with 
which Burke concluded his speech on the Bill; but the am¬ 
bitious plan, by which the power of the Company was at once 
anniliilatcd, doubtless 'proceeded from the nlan who had devoted 
so much time to the investigation of Indian af&iis, 'and who 
was, in a few years, to be the author of the great impeachment 
of Hastings, which, though barren of penal consequences, con¬ 
stituted an epoch in the management of Indian affairs.* 

* The general election of 1784’ (as Lord J. Bussell remarks), 

‘ determined for more than forty years the question of the Go- 
* vernment of England.’ The party, of which Pitt laid the 
foundation when he defeated the coalition of Fox and Lord 
North, continued, with the short interruption of the ministry 
of 1806, to govern the country until the year 1830. Of this 
period of forty-six years, not less than twenty-one were passed 
under the primacy of Mr. Pitt, whose long administration of 

* The following account of the*origin of the India ^11 is given 
by Mr. Nieholls, in his ‘ Recollections of the Reign of George III. 
his statement respecting Pigott is confirmed by the letter in the 
text: — 

‘ When the Coalition came into power, Mr. Burke saw that mucli 
strength might be acquired for his party by the seizure of the Indian 
patronage. With this view Charles Fox was employed to bring in 
the India Bill, generally known by the name of Fox’s India Bill. 
But I am firmly persuaded that Fox had nothing to do with the for¬ 
mation of this bill. It was proposed by Mr. Edmund Burke, whose 
only assistant in it was Mr. Pigott, afterwards Sir Arthur Pigottl 
Mr. at that time Attorney-general, and Sir James Mansfield, 
at that time Solicitor-general, both assured me thaf they never saw 
thd bill until it was printed for the use of the House of Commons. 
They doubted whether Charles Fox himself had seen the bill before 
the essential parts of it had been completely arranged by Mr. Burke. 
Lord North pertainly did not it until the bill was completed, and 
when it was shown him.he said, with his usual pleasantry and saga¬ 
city, that he thought it a good receipt to knock up an adii^istnition.' 
But he supported it in the House of Commons.’ (Vol. i. p. 35.) 
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eighteen years may be diTi^ i^ito two portions — that before 
and that after th^ French* war. With respect to the first of 
these portions. Lord J. Bussell nmkes the following remarks. 
After speaking of the India Bill, he says : — 

* The oUier public transactions which occurred bet^veen 1784 and 
1793 are, obiedy, the financial ^ateiu established by Mr. Pitt, the 
commercial treaty widi France of 1786, the invasion of Holland in 
1787, and the Regency question in 1788. 

* However unjustifiable may have been the conduct of Mr. Pitt in 
making himself the instrument of a court intrigue, candour must 
allow that his subsetiuent administration during peace was marked 
by large public views, was founded on grand principles, and led to 
happy results. The financial administration of Lord North bad been 
a mere series of shifts and expedients to supply the wants of years 
of war and misfortune. Amid the losses of the empire, the old cor¬ 
rupt practices had fiourished unchecked, if not increased, under that 
indolent and easy minister. Mi*. Pitt, with a vigorous .hand, pruned 
the luxuriance of prodigality, and grafted on the ancient system tbc 
new maxims he had learnt in the school of Adam Smith. A reduc- 

t 

tion of the tea duties cheeked smuggling, and increased'eonsumption; 
a prudent economy enabled the minister to set apart a million a year 
as a sinking fund for the redemption of the national debt.’ (Yol. ii. 
p. 257.) 

The conduct of Mr. Pitt, in first defending Warren Hastings 
and then assenting to his iinpeachment in the session of 1786-7, 
has often .been the subject of comment. Mr. Adol[>hus examines 
the question at length, and enumerates the various discre<litable 
motives which were at the time assigned for this step. Jealousy 
of the influence of Hastings at^Court, fear of liis apj)ointinent 
to the Presidency of the Board of Control, and a desire of 
diverting the attacks of opposition from himself to a State- 
criminal, were supposed to have actuated Mr. Pitt. Mr. Adol¬ 
phus says that if it is necessary to ascribe his conduct to a 
motive of mere party politics, unconnected with thti merits of 
the question, it may rather be conjectured that * he was pleased 

* to see the members of opposition engaged in a conflict where 

* success could gain for them no accession of influence or popu- 

* larity, while :&ilure would by many be deemed to inflict dis- 

* grace.’* Mr. Macaulay, in his Essay on the ‘ Life of Hastings,’ 

* Vol. iv. p. 261-3. The following is the account in the * Annual 
‘Register,’ which was probably written by Burke himself‘The 
‘ conduct of the minister on this occasion drew upon him much in- 
‘ decent calumny from the friends of Mr. Hastings; they did not 
^^tate to accuse him out .of doors, both publicly and privately, of 
l^l^chery. They deelaxed it was in the full confidence of his pro- 
^^ction* and support that had t^ged on Mr. Burke to bring 
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supposes Pitt to have been influenced by the fear that Hastings, 
created a peer, and placed at the Board of Control, would soon 
draw to himself the entire managenaent of Eastern affairs, and 
might even become a formidable rival in the cabinet Lord John 
Bussell’s remark is: ' Whether the Minister was convinced by 
‘ the evidence which threw so full a light on the misdeeds of 

* Wan-en Hastings, or whether he was glad to protect himself 

* from the ambition of a rival by acceding to a prosecution 
‘ against him, the effect was no less certain’ (vol. iL p. 255.); 
and he quotes the following, passage from a letter of Lord 
Bulkclcy to Lord Buckingham, in the Buckingham Papers, 
dated 2 7 th April, 1789: — 

‘ On one of the adjourned questions on Hastings’s trial m the House 
of Lords^ Lord Maitland, standing next to Du^as, asked him what 
he thought would be the result of the inquiry, to which he replied in 
thesf words; “ I don’t care what is done with him, for you and your 
friends in oppositum have done our business by keeping him out oj 
“ the Board of ControV Lord Maitland on this called up Colonel 
FltzjKiirick and Dudley Long, in \vhose presence Dundas actually 
repeated his words, and they, of course, trumpeted them all over 
town; and they have occasioned much conversation and much abuse 
of Duiidas, in addition to their former abuse on the part of Hastings’s 
friends. The folly of such language, especially to these violent op- 
p<)sitit)nists, was very absurd, weak, and ill-judged; but the fact is 
certain.’ (Vol. ji. p. 154.) 

It ."hould be observed that this letter was written in April, 
1789, and that the conversation with Dundas reported in it 
was then recent, whereas the speech in which Mr. Pitt assented 
to tlio inij)eachinent of Hastings was delivered on the 13th of 
June, 1786, nearly three ycai*s befoz'c. It is certain that Mr. 
Pitt could not liavc regarded Hastings as a rival, or have enter¬ 
tained any feeling of jealousy towards him, with respect to par¬ 
liamentary contests. Pitt was now in the vigour of his 
pow'crs, and he must have felt that a retired Indian governor, 
who entered the House of Commons for the first time in his 
fifty-third yfear, could not prove a very formidable antagonist 
or competitor iiji debate. An encounter of oratory between 
Pitt and Hastings would probably Izavc been not very unlike 
the battle between Pyrrhus and Priam, It seems, moreover, 
that Hastings’s ambition led him to desire a peerage, so that 
there was no question of his appearance in the House of Com- 

* forward his charges, and that the gentleman accused had been per- 

* siiadcd to come to their bar, with an hasty'and premature defence; 

* and they did not scruple to attribute tbiii conduct in the minister to 
‘.motives of the basest jealousy.’ (Vol. xsviii. p. 136.) 
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mons. Nor was it likely that Pitt should fear the inHuence of 
Hastings in the cabinet in which paiiiamentat'y considerations 
would necessarily preponderate.* The only fear which Pitt 
could reasonably entertain was, that if Hastings,' through the 
King’s favour, should obtain a “seat at the Board of Control, he ‘ 
might be able to distribute the valuable Indian patronage ac¬ 
cording to the King’s personal views; whereas, in the hands of 
Dundas, it was used for the general purposes of the Government 
This argument was doubtless presented to, Pitt by Dundas, 
who pliably had a stronger personal feeling ngaiiust Hastings 
than Pitt himself. To this extent Pitt, may hare been jealous 
of Hastings *, and to a dsinger of this description, the words 
of Bundas, reported by Lord Bulkeley, appear to allude. Mr. 
Pitt had probably no desire tu throw the’ shield of ministerial 
protection over' Hastings’; at the same time, we cannot but 
think that one of his leading motives for the unexpected course 
which he took. Was a reluctance to stop an impeachment sup¬ 
ported by all the ability of Opposition, and relating to matters 
of which Englishmen in general had little or no knowledge, but 
of which some of Hastings’s accusers were perfect masters. 
Mr. NichoUs, in his * Recollections of the Reign of George HI.,’ 
makes Bic following.remark on the subject: — 

* There were people w'ho 'bought that Mr. Pitt had adopted this 
line of conduct to prevent the King from employing Mr. Hastings in 
India affairs. But I do not believe that Mr. Pitt was actuated by st) 
personal and so paltry a motive. I think he consented to the im¬ 
peachment. because he saw the control which he should obtain over 
the Opposition by such acquiescence, and his expectations were 
answered." f 

* Mr. Nicholls describes himself as having become acquainted witli 
Hastings after the session in which the charges w'ere brought agaiiist 
liim by Burke:—‘ He appeared to me to be a roan of a strosg,vigoroup, 
‘decisive mind, well acquainted with the character of tlm natives of 
‘ India, and with the views and interests of its various princes. He 
‘ seemed to me to be a man capable of extricating himself from dif- 
‘ficulties by his, great rcspurces^and dauntless coarage. In one word, 

‘ lie came, nearer to the idea which I had formed of an able statesman, 

* than any other man with whom I ever had Intergoune. But he 
‘ was a statesman only for the affairs of India. He knew nothing of 
‘ the various parties in England, their interests, their designs, their 
‘ ability to effectuate those designs, or how far they were likely to 
‘ be influenced or restrained by moral consiclcrations. These were 
‘ SH^ects on which he seemed to me never to have formed an opinion.’ 

vol. i. p. 277.) 

(Vol. i, p. 270.) DeanP^liew says, that the question of the abnte- 
lixnt of the impeachment of Hastings, by dissolution of Parliament^ 
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In December, 1785, the Prince of Wales being then in bis 
twenty-fourth year*, Mr. Fox addressed to him*a &endly letter, 
earnestly dissuading him from a marriage with Mrs. Fitzher- 
beri, chiefly on the ground of her being a Homan Catholic.! 
To this letter the Prince returned next day the following 
answer: — 

* Carlton House, Dec. }1. 1785. 

' Sunday Morning, S o'clock. 

‘ My dear Charles,—Your letter of last night afforded me more 
true satisfaction than I can find words to express, as it is an addi¬ 
tional proof to me, which I assure you I did not want,’ of your having 
tliat true regard and affection for me, which it is not only the wish 
but the ambition of my life to merit. Make yourself easy, my dear 
friend ; believe me, the world will now soon be convinced that there 
not only i.s$, but never was, any ground for these reports, which of 
late have been so malevolently circulated. I have not seen you since 


‘ furnished the only occasion on which, as Lord Sidmouth believed, 

‘ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox were ever brought together in private life. 

‘ 'i'hey met at n consultation held in December, 1790, to consider, 

- with reference to the trial of Mr. Hastings, whether an impeach- 
‘ merit by the Commons abated by a dissolution of Parliament. 

‘ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox agreed in tbinking that it did not; and 
‘ nothing could exceed the ease and cordiality of their manner 

* towards each other on tlmt occasion.’ {Life of Sidmouth, vol. i. 
p. 80,) Lord Sidmouth was certainly mistaken. Mr. Pitt had an in¬ 
terview with Mr. Fox during the Shelburne administration; and he 
bad a subsequent interview with him in 1792, to which we shall ad¬ 
vert lower down. 

* He was born on tbo 12tli of August, 1762. He was thirteen 
yr.irs younger than Mr. Fox, who was born in 1749, and three years 
yf-ung('r than Mr. Pitt, wdio was born in 1759. He survived them 
both twenty-four years. 

t Dir. Fox was fully aware of the strength of the Prince’s feelings 
with respect to Mrs. Fitzherbert, from communications recently 
made to him, as we learn from Lord Holland’s account:—‘ Mrs. Fox, 

* then Mrs. Armitstead, who was living at St. Anne’s, has repeatedly 
‘ as.sured me that he [tlie Prince] came down thither more than once 
‘ to converse with her and Mr. Fox on the subject; that be cried 

* by the hour; that he testified the sincerity and violence of his 

* jiassion and his despair by the most extravagant expressions and 
‘ action.^, rolling on the floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, 

‘ falling into hysterics, and swearing that he would abandon the 
‘ country, forego the Crown, sell his jewels and plate, and .scrape 
‘ togcllicr a competence to fly with the object of his affections to 
‘America.’ {Memoirs of Whig Party^ vol. ii. p. 126. Compare 
Adolphus, vol. iv. p. 217.) 

! Tlie Prince means to say, ‘not only.is not* 
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the apostacy of Eden,* I think it ought to have tlie same effect 
upon all our tricxfds that it has upon me; 1 mean the linking us 
closer to each other; and I believe that you will easily believe these 
to be my-sentiments, for you are perfectly acquainted with my ways 
of thinking upon these sort of subjects. When I say, my ways' of 
thinking, I think I had better say, my old maxim, which I ever 
intend to adhere to; I mean that of swimming or sinking witli my 
friends. I have not time to add much more, except just to say, that 
I believe I shall meet you at dinner at Bushy on Tuesday, and to 
desire you to believe me at all times, 

, ‘ My dear Charles, 

* Most affectionately yours, 

‘ Oemige P.’ 

(^Mem, of Fox, vol. ii. p. 283.) f 

This false, hypocritical, and canting letter was written on 
the llth of Doaember. On the 2l8t of the same month the 
Prince of Wales was privately married to Mrs. Fitzherhert, by 
a clergyman of the Church of England, in the manner pre¬ 
scribed by the Common Prayerbook, and the certificate was 
attested by two witnesses. It is in the highest degree impro¬ 
bable that the final resolution for this step should not have 
been taken, and the preparations for it made, on the day on 
which he assured Mr. Fox that the rumours respecting lii.s 
intended marriage were wholly unfounded. The subject, how¬ 
ever, is evidently eniburrassing and painful to the Prince ; for 
after having denied the tnith of the reports to which Mr. Fox’s 
letter referred, he escapes with great agility to the comparatively 
uninteresting subject of Mr. Eden’s apostacy, and to protestations 
of his immutable fidelity to the 'Whigs, on which subjeots Mr. 

* Mr. Eden, afterwards created Lord Auckland, seceded from the 
Whigs, and joined Mr.Pitt at this time. He was appointed a nieinber 
of the Board of Trade, and Minister Plenipottntiary to ncgoliaUi the 
Commercial Treaty with France, on December 9. 178^ (Londm Ga¬ 
zette). ‘ Mr Eden’s nomination as negotiator occ;i.sioned some per- 
‘ soual attacks. lie had been the firm friend of th(! Opposition, 

‘ and styled the father of the Coalition; by them be had be^n created 
‘ a privy councillor, and appointed one of the joint vice-treasurers of 
‘ Ireland ; and he was now remarked to be the first who had seceded 
‘ from that phalanx.’ ^Idolpfms, vol. iv. p. 203.)—His removal from 
the Opposition to the Treasury bench was the subject of animudi*er- 
aion in the debate ou the Address, Jan. 24. 1786: Lord Surrey pre¬ 
tended not to see him, and regretted thot he was not in Ids placc- 
Ile had previously held office under Lord North’s Government. 

t The letter of Mr. Fox to the Prince and the Prince’s answer arc 
likewise printed in ‘Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party,* 
vol. ii. pp. 127-37. Lord J. Russell has omitted two paragraphs iu 
Mr. Feix’s letter, which are printed in ‘ Lord Holland’s Memoirs.’ 
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Fox’s long and argumentative letter did not contain a single 
word. 

The exact truth respecting this marriage was carefully con¬ 
cealed, not only from the public, but from the most intimate 
friends of tlie Prince.* But rumours of it were soon in 
circulation, and an allusion to it was made in the House of 
Commons. In a subsequent debate, Mr. Fox took' occasion to 
treat the report alluded to as a vile calumny; he * denied it in 
‘ toto, in point of fact, as well as law. The fact not only never 
‘ could have happened legally, but never did happen in any way 
‘ whatsoever, and had from the beginning been a base and 
‘ malicious falsehood.’ On being further questioned, Fox 
declared that ‘ he had direct authority for what he had said.’ 
(April 30th, 1787.) t 

After this nuptid ceremony, wholly invalid in law, had been 
performed, the Prince had not the courage to avow that he had 
even gone through the forms of a marriage with a Catholic. He 
therefore authorised and instructed Mr. Fox to deny the marriage, 
not merely as to Its legal validity, but as to its actual solemni¬ 
sation, in ills place in Parliament. That this authority was 
distinctly given is certain ; for if Mr. Fox had spoken without 
authority, the Prince would unquestionably, either in public or 
in private, have disavowed bis act, which he never did, except to 
tme jjcrson. This person was ISIrs. Fltzhcrbert. He appears to 
have assured her that Mr. Fox had made the statement without 
his aulliority ; and her resentment against Mr. Fox for the 
su[»poscd wrung was in coiisociuenee permanent. The unprin- 
cij'led step uliicU the Prince had taken (for he never intended 

It is staU‘<l by Lord Holland, ‘ Memoirs of tl)e Whig Party,’ 
vol. ii. p. 124., that doeumonts proving the marriage, after having 
be(‘ii long in tlie possession of Mrs. F'itzlierbert’s family, were depo¬ 
sited ill June, 1833, at Coutfs’ bank, in a sealed box, by agreement 
between tlie Duke of W'^elUngton and Sir W. Knighton, as the ex¬ 
ecutors of Ge(jrg<* IV,, and Lord Albemarle and Lord Stourtoii, as 
the nominees of Mrs. Fitzherbert. Lord Brougham states that of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s papers, *one was a will, leaving everything to her 
‘ dir'posal; another was a marriage-settlement of gfeat length, with 
^ tlie cerlificate of the marriage annexed.’ {Sketches of Statesmen, 
vol. ii. p. 2.) 

f Adolphus mentions a belief that shortly after thi.s debate Mr. 
Fox liad an interview with the King (vol. iv. p. 222.), No allusion to 
such an occurrence occurs in the ‘Memorials of Fox,’ or in Lord 
Holland’s work ; and it seems in the highest degree improbable that 
the King should have communicated with Mr. Fox on the subject of 
the Prince’s marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert.. at this or any other 
time. 
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the marriage to,be binding*) placed liim in a painful alternative, 
as soon as the rumours respecting it began to attract attention. 
He must either incur the public indignation by avowing his 
secret raariiage with a Catholic, or he must deny a fact in the 
truth of which Mrs. Fitzherbcrt was deeply interested. In this 
difficulty the course which he took was to authorise Mr. Pox 
to give it a solemn denial in the House of Commons, and after¬ 
wards to assure Mrs. Fitzherbcrt that Mr. Fox had denied it 
without his authority. The duplicity of which he was guilty, 
both to his alleged friend and his alleged wife, did not, however, 
sit easy on his conscience, as appears from the following account 
by Grey, of an interview which he had with the Prince 
on the day on which Fox made his declaration in the House. 

‘ In a long conversation which I had with him, in which he was 
dreadfully agitated, the object was to get me to say something in 
Parliament for the satisfaction of Mrs. Fitzherbcrt, wliich miglit take 
off the effect of Fox’s declaration. I expressly told liim how pre¬ 
judicial a continuance of the discussion must be to him, and positively 
refused to do what he desired. He put an end to the convei'sation 
abruptly by saying, “Well, if nobody else will, Sheridan must.’” 
{Mem. of Fox, vol. ii. p. 288.) 

Lord Grey adds, that at this interview the Prince confessed 
to him that the marriage had taken place. It is difficult to 
conceive a more humiliating and more dishonourable ]>osition 
than that in which the Prince now stood; denying his marriage 
to Fox, confessing it to Grey, and denying his denial to Mrs. 
Fitzherbcrt; treating it as a fiction to the first, as a nullity to 
the second, and as a reality to the third. 

An account of the Prince’s conduct on this occasion, and 
of his interview with Lord Grey, similar to that contained 
in the Memorials of Fox, is given by Lord Holland in lus 
‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ who adds the. following par¬ 
ticulars:— 

‘ Mr. Sheridan did come down to the House and utter some uii' 
intelligible sentimental trash about female delicacy—which implied 
the displeasure of the Prince, and still more of Mrs. Fitzherbert, at 


* Mr. Fox, in bis letter to the Prince before the raan-iage, spoke 
out so plainly as to leave no doubt on this subject:—* In the mean- 
‘ while,’ he says, ‘ a mock marriage {for it cm he no other) is neither 
‘ honourable for any of the parties, nor, with respect to your Iloyal 
* highness, even safe. This appears so clear to me, that, if I were 
‘ Mrs. Fitzlierbert's father or brother, I would advise her not by any 
‘ means to agree to it, and to prefer any other species of connection 
- with you to one leading to so much misery and mischief.’ {Me¬ 
moir.^ of Whig Party, vol. il. p. 134.) 
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what had passed in Parliament,-^hut did not directly or even re¬ 
motely insinuate that what Mr. Fox luid spoken was either beyond 
or Avithout the authority of the Prince of Wales. That Mr. Fox sub¬ 
sequently suspected, or rather knew, that some ceremony had taken 
place, 1 cannot doubt; but, never having spoken to him on the sub¬ 
ject, 1 cannot assert it of my own knowledge. The exact date and 
circumstances of that ceremony have not come to my knowledge; 
but the account given of some part of the transaction by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself to a friend of mine, a man of strict veracity, is curious, 
and, 1 believe, correct. It was at the Prince’s own earnest and re¬ 
peated solicitations, not at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s request, that any cere¬ 
mony Avas resorted to. She knew it to be invalid in law; she thought 
it nonsense, and told the Prince so. In proof that such had l^en her 
uniform opinion, she adduced a very striking circumstance,—namely, 
that no ceremony by a Roman Catholic priest took place at all,—tlie 
most obvious method of allaying her scruples, had she had any. I 
believe, therefore, she spoke Avith truth, when she frankly owned 
“ that she had given herself up to him, exacted no conditions, trusted 
to his honour, and set no value on the ceremony Avhicli he insisted 
on having solemnised.” It Avas j)crformed by an English clergy¬ 
man. A certilicatc was signed by him, and attested by two wit¬ 
nesses, both, I believe. Catholic gentlemen, and one a near relation 
of Mrs. Filzhcrbert,—Mr. Krrington. ilrs. Fitzherbert, from mixed 
feelings of fear and generosity, tore off tlic names of the witnesses 
at some subsequent period, lest they should by possibility be involved 
in any legal penalties for being present at an illegal transaction, 
llefore Georgt; IV.’s accession to the tlirone, or, as I believe, his 
appointment to the Regency, the clergyman Avas dead (for it Avas not, 
as often surmised, Parson Johnes who married them), and iiis name, 

I understand, remains annexed to the instrument purporting to be a 
register or certificate of the ceremony. If any corroboration were 
necessary to subhtautiate facts of which such proofs are extant, and 
to which tliere are so many unexceptionable testimonies, it Avould be 
found in the behaviour of Mrs. Fitzherbert on many subsequent 
occasions, and in the uniform respect and attention Avhicli she has 
received from nearly all the brandies of the Royal family.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 140-2.) 

This account so far exonerates the Prince, that it shoAvs Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to liave been aware of the utter Avorthlessness of 
the ceremony which she went through for effecting a valid 
marriage. At the same time, as the Prince desired it, he must 
have intended it to aftbrd her some satisfaction; and she pro¬ 
bably thought that it Avould in some way bind his conscience, 
and that he would take some ulterior step, instead of treating 
it Avith the entire disregard which he aftei’Avards evinced for 
this self-imposed obligation. 

‘ The mental disorder Avhich in 1788 afflicted the King (says 
‘ Lord J. Russell), gave rise to a singular and deplorable contest. 
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* Mr. Pitt, a« the gtiordian of thte rights of the Crown,, Mr. Pox, 

* as the chan)pioii of the rights of the people, tlic Prince of 
‘ Wales, as a dutiful son, the Queen, as an affectionate mother, 
^ seem all to liave deserted their proper posts, and given but too 

* much reason for censure.* The nature of the controversy 

between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox respecting the appointment and 
powers of a Regent is so well known, that it need not be here 
repeated: Lord John thinks that a Regent with all the powers 
of a King ought, in the first instance, to have been appointed; 
and that such restrictions as were reasonable ought to nave b<^ 
8ubseq.nently imposed on him by Act of Parliament, to 'vv’hm 
his own assent would have been given. ^ 

A full and authentic account of the eventsi|^this periods 
contained in the series of almost daily letters Lord 
ville to his brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Lieuteifral 
of Ireland, which is printed in the ‘ Buckingham Papers.’ Lord 
Grenville, then Mr. William Grenville, held one of the offices 
of joint paymaster, and avos in confidential communication with 
IVlr. Ktt during the course of the King’sjllness and the arrange¬ 
ment of the measure for a Regency. His letters disclose all the 
views and feelings of the Government at this period. The ‘ Mo- 
‘ morials of Fox * afford little information respecting the counsels 
of Opposition during the King’s illness; but they contain some 
interesting documents drawn up by the leading Whigs f<>r the 
vindication of the Prince and the Duke of York, after the 
King’s recovery. 

Lord Grenville first mentions the King’s illness in a letter 
of the 23rd of October, 1788, as having begun in a violent 
spasmodic attack of the stomach, brought on by his remaining 
a whole day in wet stockings. The King subsequently appeared 
at a levee*; but his health became Avorse, and his recovery was 
spoken of as doubtful The political effects of thcTaccession of 
the Prince of Wales became an immediate subject of specula¬ 
tion. ^ You may naturally conceive (says Lord Grenville on 
‘ Kov. 5.) the exultation, not even wearing the appearance of 

' disguise, which there is in one party, and the depression of 

« 

* * Just as the King was taken ill in 1788, he said, after the last 
levee he held in the closet, to Lord Thurlow and the Duke of Leeds, 
on the first advising him to take care of himself and return to Wind¬ 
sor, “You, then, my Lord Thurlow, forsake me, and suppose roe ill, 
“beyond r^very; but, whatever you and Mr.Pitt may think or. 
, “ feci, I that am born a gentleman, shall nevmr lay my head on' my 
‘‘ last niltow in peace and quiet, as longas X rememb^ the loss of my 
' * A^^loan colonics.” f liad this fact from the Illike of Ljeds, who 
wit present’ {Lord JMednmburjfa Diaries, vol. it. p. 19;) 
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* those who belong to the otiier.* At thisitiine the King 
is described as being in imminent danger f i his mental {diena^* 
tion, and its possible permanence if the bodily health should be 
restored, are also for the first time mentioned. Lord Grenville 
speculates on the coarse which Fox and^is friends will take if 
tlie Prince should become either King or Kegent. His own 
opinion is (Nov. 7.), that the whole of Mr. Pitt’s Ministry will 
be at once turned out; but he describes the general^ feeling as 
being, that the Prince will negotiate with Mr. Pitt» from the 
fear of his popularity; in which case it is thought, that he 
ought not to decUne all negotiation, but that 1^ would be 
justified in refusing to accept any other than his actual 
office of Prune Minister. The King’s bodily health now im¬ 
proved, but the mental alienation continued. This state pointed 
clearly to the necessity of constituting a regency during the 
incapacity of the Crown, a contingency for which the Con¬ 
stitution makes no provision. Lord Grenville’s letter of No¬ 
vember r3th contains a full statement of the views of the 
Government with respect to this subject. It announces Pitt’s 
intention to introduce a Bill appointing the Prince of Wales 
Regent, with certain restrictions; and it sets forth his own 
views of the course to be taken in case a proposal should be 
made to Pitt for the formation of a Coalition Government with 
Fox. Lord Grenville thinks that the most desirable thing 
would be, that Pitt should be at once removed; he believes 
that the difficulties of a real bond fide junction are insuperable, 
and that no such junction is in fact contemplated. 11c is 
convinced that their proposals, if any are made, will have no 
other object than that of satisfying the Prince, and of lessening^ 
the odium of Pitt’s removal in the eyes of the public, and 
holding him out as a haughty and impracticable character. 

* ‘ I returned to London from Bath a day or two previous to the 
commencement of the session. The capital exhibited a scene of 
fermentation difiicalt to ocuceive or to depicture. Yet was it far 
exceeded during, the last days of January, 1793, on Louis XV1 .’b 
decapitation.’ {^WraxalVs Posthumous Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 178.) 

f ^ Tiic King was worse. His night had been very bad; all the 
‘ fair promise of amendment was shaken; he bad now some symptoms 

* even dangerous to his fife. 0, good heaven! what a day did this 

* prove! 1 saw not a humtm face, save at dinner ; and then, what 

* faces! gloom and despair in alVacd riience to every species of in- 

* teUigence.’ {Madame D'Arbk^^s Diary, Nov. 16.1788.) Tomline, 
on visiting Mr. Pitt at this time found him . in hourly expectation of 
receiving intelligence of ffie King’s dmith. {tife of vol. ii. p. 
363. 8vo.) 
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Pitt’s ^ popular!t 3 i: was (he* says) never greater than at this ino- 
menlj.; and he thinks that if the Prince should be so ill-advised 
as to dismiss him, the current would run at least as strongly in 
Pitt’s favour as it did in favour of the King in 1784. A few 
day s later Lord OrenTille says that the language of the Oppo¬ 
sition points to a coalition, but that the Prince’s manner to 
Pitt shows that no s«eh intention is entertained. Sir W. Young, 
a supporter of the Administration, .writes to Lord Buckingham, 
in a simihur tone, on the 25th of November. 

‘ Should the change of Ministiy^ (too much apprehended) take 
place, it is thought that Fox’s party—to temporise with the public 
opinion, too strong to meet in the teeth—will propose a coalescence 
of some sort; but so narrowed, and in regard to "Mr. Pitt, moreover, 
placing him in such jar of official situation, tliat it cannot be in any 
manner listened to. The refusal of the insidious offer is then to be 
noised through the country, and a trial to be made to engage the people 
to join with those who proffered a sacrifice of enmities to Pitt fur tiie 
“ public good.” My opinion is, tliat the trial will be abortive, and 
the present Administration retire (if so necessitated) merely to return 
to power on the shoulders of the nation.’ {Buckingham Payers^ 
vol. ii. p. 17.) 

The belief in a coalition was not of long duration. ^Vfr. Pitf 
and his friends soon becamv aware that whenever the Prince of 
Wales was constituted Regent, he would dismiss the existing 
Ministers, and form a Foxite Administration. That the inten¬ 
tions of the Opposition were not misundci-stood is plain from 
the following passage in a confidential letter of Mr. Fox dated 
the 15th of December: — 

‘ We shall have several hard fights in the House of Commons tlii.s 
week and next, in some of which I fear we shall be beat; but whetlter 
we are or not, / thii^ ii certain that in about a fortnight we shall 
come in. If we carry our questions, w'e shall come in*in a more 
creditable and triumphant w'uy; but at any rate the Prince must bo . 
Regent, and of consequence the Ministry mmt be changed. The 
manner in which the Prince has behaved through the whole has been 
the most steady, the most friendly, and the handsomest that can be 
conceived. You know when he sets his mind to a thing he can do 
it well; and in this instance he has done it most thoroughly. TIfe 
Duke of York, who is steadiness itself, has undoubtedly contributed 
to help him to his good resolutions, and seems as warmly oiir friend 
as the Prince himself. In short, with regard to Princes, everything 
is easy and pleasant, much beyond what I could form any idea of. 
In regard to other things, I am rather afraid they will get some cry 
against the Prince for grasping, as they <»11 it, at too much power; 
but 1 am sure I cannot in conscience advise him to give up anything 
that is re’ally necessary to his;GoTer'nijqLenti or, indeed, to claim any~ 
thing else as Regent but die 'fidl potder of a king, to which he is 
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entitled. The King himself (notwithstanding the reports which you 
rany possibly hear) is certainly worse, and perfeclly mad. 1 believe 
the cliancc of his recovery is very small indeed; but 1 do ndt think 
there is any -probability of his dying.’ {Mem. of Fox^ vol. ii. p. 299.) 

On the 17th of December, when the King’s symptoms had 
undergone a material improvement, and his speedy recovery 
began to be anticipated by some of the physicians. Lord Gren¬ 
ville writes to his brother as follows; — 

‘ It will be ridiculous if he should recover just in time to give the 
royal dissent to tlie Regency Bill; which is not impossible. The 
more ]>robable supposition is, that tliey will just have time to parcel 
out the spoils, to dismiss us, and to hold their offices about a month; 
and so ^^ill end (if this should happen) the third reign of King 
(Charles 111.’* 

In a subsequent letter of the 19th of February, when the 
King’s convalescence was declared by the doctors, and the 
Ministers luid decided to communicate to him the steps taken 
respecting a Regency, Lord Grenville expresses himself thus:— 

' If the experiment succeeds, you need not be told that we shall 
not feel oui-hclves disposed, nor indeed at liberty, to give up the 
King’s authority (he being well) into the hands of his Royal High¬ 
ness the I’rince of "Wales; and the less so, because we know that he 
and his Iriends, as he calls them, have taken the resolution of making 
the chung*! at all events, and of taking all the offices of the country 
into tlieir own hands, even (as they express themselves) if they are 
to hold them only twelve hours.’ {Buckingham Papers^ vol. ii. 
p. IIG.) • 

A report was circulated by the Prince’s friends that he would 
refuse to accept tlie Regency unless it were wholly unfettered 
by restrictions t; but Lord Grenville doubts whether this in¬ 
tention was ever resilly entertained (letters of the 7th and 9th of 
December); and at all events it was subsequently abandoned. 
The first person consulted by the Prince of Wales, when he 
became aware of the King’s malady, was Lord Loughborough; 
Mr. Fox was then in Italy, and he did nut return till the 
deliberations of the Prince’s advisers had made some progress. 
Lord Loughborough (as we learn from the documents published 

* By the two previous reigns of Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville means 
the Bockiiigliam Ministry and the Coalition Ministry in 1782 and 
1783. 

f The Prince, on the receipt of the letter from Mr. Pitt proposing 
the restrictions, wrote a letter to Lord Loughborough, in which he 
caila them ‘ such restrictions as no dictator could possibly ever have 
been barefaced enough to have brought forward.' {Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 210.) 
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by Lord Campbell, in his * Lives of the Chancellors ’) advised 
that the Prince should at once assume the entire reojal power; 
that he should, of his own authority, call a meeting of the 
Privy Council, and take the necessary steps for convening 
Parliament.* A declaration, to be read by the Prince to the 
Privy Council upon this occasion, is preserved among Lord 
Loughborough’s papers. As soon as Mr. Fox returned he con¬ 
demned this plan ; but he so far adopted Lord Loughborough’s 
views, as to assent to the doctnne that the Prince of Wales had 
a right to exercise the royal functions during the inca^iftcity of 
tile King. Lord Campbell and Lord Brougham f think, that if 
Lord Loughborough’s plan had l)een acted on, and if a c<mp 
d'etat^ such as he recommended, had been attempted, a civil war 
would have been the result. It appears to us, however, that 
the opposition of the Executive Government, backed by the 
opinion of Parliament, would have frustrated the plan at its 
outset. The Prince’s summons to the Council would have been 
disobeyed, or 'would have been obeyed only by his personal 
Iriends; and the attempt would have proved a failure. 

The Prince and the Duke of York openly canvassed for votes 
in the House of Commons against the Regency Bill of the Ad¬ 
ministration. * Lord Lonsdale’s peojde (says Lord Grenville, 
‘ December 17th) were against us in consequence of a letter, 

* written‘by the Prince of Wales himself, soliciting it as a 

* personal favour. This, whicii I have from authority, may 

* serve to give you an idea of the pains they had taken.’ Tlierc 
can be no doubt that the Prince was privy to the claim of rirjUt 
which was made on his behalf by Fox, and that he fully ap¬ 
proved of the claim being made. The feeling of Parliament 

* The following passage occurs in the Prince’s Memorial to the 
King, delivered to him ifter liis recovery:—*I was urged, from an 

* honourable opinion, I am sure, and one which was sincerely enter- 

* tained by the person to whom 1 allude, to come forward much 

‘ earlier in my own person to claim tlie Government, as falling to' 
‘ me of right during your Miyesty’s illness, and to take the lead out' 

* of, the Imnds of your Majesty's klinisters into my own. Such was 

* the opinion of my uncle, the Duke of Gloucester; and he pr^eif 
‘ it on me with all the earnestness of a tincere and fixed opinion 'on 
‘ a subject of such moment.’ {Mem. of FoXy voL ii. p. 319.) The Duke 
of Gloucester here alluded to was the t^ird son of Frederic Prince 
of Wales, who married the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave,. His 

IVm^.WilUam, aflterwards Duke of Glouce^^, married'the 
, Duchess of Gloucester, the fotutik daimhter ind 

onlrdMmlii^ child of King George the Third. • - , 

> '^Brougham’s * lliiftoricul Sketches of Statesmen,* vok i. 
p. 1?8. (ed. 1855). ' ^ 
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did not support this pretension; and Pitt too|p instant advant^^e 
of the error committed by his adversary, exclaiming, as is well 
known, that * he would unwhig the gentleman for the rest of 
' his life.’* The following remarks of Lord Grenville, in a 
letter of December 13th, illustrate the manner in which this 
question was viewed by the House of Commons: — 

« 

‘ I must refer you to the papers for an account of our triumphant 
(lay in tlie House of Commons yesterday. You will see by that, tliat 
1 was not mistaken in my opinion that the doctrine of the Prince’s 
right was not likely to be a very popular one. Fox found tl»at by 
what lie said before he had offended so many people, ’^that he was 
obliged to take the - very first moment of explaining it away; still, 
however, he has left it in such a shape, that we cannot fail of 
debating it with great advantage. He intends, as you will seo by his 
speech, to move the previous question on Pitt’s proposition, which he 
is afraid to attempt to negative. After tins recantation was over, the 
day was closed by such a blunder of Sheridan’s as I never knew any 
man of the meanest talents guilty of before. During the whole time 
that 1 have sat in Parliament, in pretty warm times, I never remember 
such an uproar as was raised by bis threatening us ** tcith the danger 
“ of protioking the Prince to assert his right,'' which were the exact 
words which he used.’| (Vol. ii. p. 56.) 

Again, in a letter of December 17th he says, ‘Fox’s decla- 
‘ ration of the Prince of Wales’s right has been of no small 
‘ service to us. Is it not wonderful that such great talents 
‘should be conducted w'ilh so little judgment?’J This cele¬ 
brated difference between Pitt and Fox respecting the Prince’s 

• This debate is well described in Wraxall’s ‘Posthumous Me¬ 
moirs,’ vol. iii. p. 201-7. 

t Concerning this indiscretion see Moore’s ‘Life of Sheridan,' 
chap, xiii., where the Regency question of 17tiii is treated with judg¬ 
ment and impartiality. 

t Wraxail has tl>e following remark in his ‘Posthumous Memoirs,’ 
vol. iii. p. 224.: — ‘I cannot indeed too strongly repeat, that in men- 

* tal endowments of every kind Fox equalled, if not exceeded, his 

* antagonist. It was Pitt’s superior judgment and correct life which 
‘ principally turned, in his favour the scale, wliich retained him in 
‘ office throughout almost his whole career, while the want of those 
‘ qualities excluded Fox ft'om office.’ 

Lord Brougham tells an anecdote, that ‘ when the conversation 
‘ once rolled upon the quality most required in a Prime Miuister, 

‘ and one said eloquence, another knowledge, a third toil, Mr. Pitt 
‘ said, “No; patience.”’ {Sketchesif Statemen, vol. L p. 278.) We 
rejoice to observe that X^ord Brougham has reprinted, with additions, 
his valuable sketches of the statesmen’ of the reign of George IlL 
Many of them relate to contemporaries, who were his friends of his 
antagonists; and to events, quorum pars magna fuit 
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right to the Regency, will be found, upon examination, to be 
little more than verbal. When during the American War the 
right of taxing the colonies was so often insisted on by Lord 
North and his supporters, Burke argued, with true wisdom, 
that it was vain to talk about an abstract right; the question 
was, whether it was politic and> expedient to exercise and enforce 
that tight By right in these discussions was meant a legal 
power. When, however, Fox spoke of the Prince’s right to the 
Regency, he meant, not' a legal power (the existence of which 
nobody thought of asserting), but a strong and overwhelming 
moral claim* That the Prince of Wales pos.«esscd such a moral 
claim Mr. Pitt did not dispute; nor did he ever entertain au 
idea cither of conferring the Regency upon any other person, 
or of associating the Prince with a Council. The real question 
at issue between Fox and Pitt on this occasion was, not as to 
the choice of the Regent, about which they were agreed, but 
as to the imposition of restrictions. Pitt proposed certain 
limitations to the Regent’s power, whereas Fox maintained that 
he ought to possess all the regal powers and prerogatives un¬ 
diminished. 

When the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent in 1811, 
the precedent of 1788 was followed ; and the Opposition did not 
maintain the principle that the Prince of W ales, as heir-apparent, 
succeeded of course to the Regency during the King’s incapacity. 
Mr . W. Lambe, however (afterwards Lord Melbourne), upon the 
resolution that ‘ the Regent should be laid under certain rcstric- 
‘ tions,’ moved an amendment, ‘ that the entire royal i>ower 
* should be conferred upon him without any restrictions,’ This 
amendment was negatived by a majority of only 224 to 200 
votes, t 

* * It is in this sense we understand the argument maintained in 
1788, for the right of the Prince of Wales to the,Regency, subject to 
the adjudication of the two Houses of Parliament. Strict legal 
right, which could be asserted and made good in a court of judi¬ 
cature, he certainly had none. It was observed, with more truth 
than decorum, by Mr, Pitt, that every individual of his father’s 
subjects had as good a legal right to the Regency as his Royal' 
Highness the Prince of Wales.’ (^Ed, Rev. vol. xviii. p. 61. By 
Mr. Allen.) ^ 

t See also the debate oU Sir F. Burdett’a motion for a Regency 
Bill, in t% House of Cominon.s, February 23rd, 1813 and the speech 
of Mr -Hy vniift. 6th July, 1830. Lord Brougham, ‘ Sketches of 
‘ Sta^EHm, vol. i, p. 176., remarks that the two prcc^ents of 1788 
‘have now settled* the constitutional law and practice in 
flpllmportant particular.’ Mr. Addington had intended to follow 
the precedent ot 1788 „in February, 1801, when the King was 
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When the King’s illness was at its beginning, and the dis¬ 
missal of Pitt seemed imminent. Lord Thurlow, who had held 
the Great Seal, with the sole exception of the nine months of. 
the Cofdition Ministry, since 1778*, entered into a n^otiation 
with the Prince, in order to make terms with him for retaining 
his high office in the new Administration. His position at this 
critical moment is thus described by Lord GrenYille, in a letter 
of November, 30th; — 

* You will have heard, in all probability, much on the subject of 
the Chancellor. His situation is a singular one. It is unquestionably 
true that he has seen Fox, and I believe that he has also seen 
Sheridan repeatedly f, and certainly the Prince of Wales. And of 
all these conversations he has never communicated one word to any 
other member of the Cabinet. Yet I am persuaded that he has as 
yet made no terms with them, and that whenever they come to that 
point tliey will differ. With this clue, however, you will be at no 
loss to guess where the Prince acquires his knowledge of the plans of 
Regency which are to be proposed, because, even supposing the 
Chancellor not to have directly betrayed the individual opinions of 
his colleagues, yet still his conversation upon these points, in all of 
which he has explicitly agreed with the opinions of Pitt, must lead to 

the communication of the plans in agitation.Pitt has been 

induced, from his regard to the King, to dissemble bis knowledge of 


Lo^ 


threatened with a return of insanity. {Pelleids Life of 
Sidmmith, vol. i. p. 347.) 

* Lord Thurlow was first appointed to the office of Lord Chancellor 
in Juno, 1778, in Lord North’s administration. He continued to 
hold the office in the subsequent administrations of Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Shelburne. During the Coalition Ministry, from April to 
December, 1783, the Great ^al uras in commission. In December, 
1783, Lord Thurlow resumed the Great Seal in Mr. Pitt’s Ministry, 
and retained it till January, 1793, when Mr. Pitt insisted on his 
dismissal. — See 'Buckingham Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 207-8., and ‘Lord 
‘ Campbell’s Life.’ • 

t Much information respecting Sheridan’s negotiations with Tliur- 
low will be found in Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ chap. xiii. See also 

* Lord Campbell’s Life.’ Lord Campbell seems to be mistaken'' in 
supposing that Thurlow’s treachery to his colleagues was revealed to 
them by the well-known incident of the hat (vol. v. p. 586.). Several 
versions of this story are given by Lord Campbell, llie story (as 
we have heard it on authority which we believe to be conclusive), is 
that when the Cabinet held at Windsor was over, the Chancellor’s 
carriage was called first, atid a search was made for his hat, but it 
could not be found in the room where the Cabinet had sat. Thurlow 
hei^upon growled out,' Then I suppose I have left it in the other 
‘place:’ the other place being the Prince's apartment. In Lord 
Campbell’s ‘ Lives,’ ib. p. 583., * Capt. Rayne ’ is twice misprintedTor 

* Capt. Payne.’ 
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Thurlow’s conduct, and to suppress the resentment which it so 
naturally excites. . . There is no great inconvenience arising, in 

reality, from the communication of these intentions to the Prince. 
His intentions are sufficiently decided, and he has no tneans of tra* 
versing our schemes.* 

The antidpaiions expressed in this letter with respd:t to 
Lord Thurlow proved true. Lord Thurlow made some hatpin 
with the Prince through the mediation of Sheridan; but the 
arrangement was disappvoved by Fox when he returned from 
the Continent, and advantage was taken of a change of inten¬ 
tion on the part of Thurlow to annul the treaty.* His colleagues 
were so fully impressed with a belief in his apostney, that Pitt 
went to the House of Lords to hear his declaration in favour of 
the Prince; when Thurlow made a solemn appeal to the Al¬ 
mighty in witness of his fidelity to his King, Pitt, struck with 
the effirontery and falsehood of this theatrical display, allowed 
the exclamation, * O the rascal !* to escape from bis lips as he 
stood under the throne, f ' 

The violence of Burke during the B^eucy debates is known 
to have produced a most unfavourable impression, both upon 
his hearers and the public. Moore even supposes that the dis¬ 
pleasure caused by his indiscretion during this transaction 
fissisted in producing the subsequent alienation between liim 
and Fox, and first opened the breach which the French Bevo- 
lution widened and rendered permanent. Be this as it may be, 
it 8ur|)rises us who know Burke mainly from his speeches and 
pamphlets, to find a respectable member of Parliament writing, 
from the House of Commons, the following account of one of 
his great exhibitions on the Begency question; — 

* Edmund Burke arose a little after four, and is speaking yet (half 
past five). He has been wilder than ever, and laid himself and party 
more open than ever speaker did. He ‘ is Folly persoftified, but 
shaking his cap and bells undi-r the laurel of genius.’ * In sp(>akfng of 
our debate I had forgot Burke, who, after I finished ray last night’s 
letter, finished his wild speech in a manner next to madness. He let 

* The letter of Mr. Fox to Lord Loughborough, of 26th D**cember, 
1788, in ‘ Lord Campbell’s Chancellors,* vol. vi. p. 206., proves that 
TliurloW Voluntarily broke off the negotiation with the PrincQ»»Mr.Pitt 
believed at the time that the n^otiation was broken off in conse¬ 
quence of the claim to the Great l^al made by Lord Loughborou|;h. 

* Wraxall’s Posth. Mem.,’ vol iii. p. 218. On the Prince’s negotiation 
with TUjiirlow, see * Gifford’s Life of Pitt,' vol. i. p. 386. 4to. 

Iijlml^itory is told by Wraxall, ib. p. 220., on the authority of 
jplHl^ar fanners, who heard Pitt's exclamation, and afterwards 
<6b£wed from him an explaomtton of it. 
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out two of the new titles; Fitzwilliam to be Marquis of Bockingham, 
and Lord G. Cavendish . . . His party pulled him, and our friends 
calling “ Hear, hear,” we lost the rest of the twenty-five new peers, 
who would all have come out-’ {Sir Wdliam Young to the Marquis 
of Buckinghamy22nd and 2Zrd December, 1788, vol. ii. p. 71. 73.) 

The distribution of offices believed at the time to have been 
agreed upoja was—First Lord of the Treasury, Duhe of Port¬ 
land; First Commissioner of the Great Seal, Lord Lough¬ 
borough; Privy Seal, Lord Carlisle; Home Secretary or Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, Lord Stormont; Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Fox; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord John Cavendish; 
and First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Fitzwilliam. Burke 
and Sheridan wore to be Paymaster and Treasurer of the 
Navy.f Of these. Lord Stormont and Lord Carlisle had been 
adherents of Lord North; the others belonged to the party of 
Mr. Fox. Lord Grenville adds that the Duke of York was to 
be Commander-in-chief, and the Prince himself, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, and General Conway to be Field Mar¬ 
shals.} So certain, mdeed, did the accession of the Prince of 
Wales to the. Regency appear in the early part of February, 
1789, that medals, with bis portrait, and suitable inscriptions, 
commemorating his appointment ns Regent, were struck and 
sold at the time.§ ' . . 

The King's convalescence was announced to the House of 
Lords, by the Lord Chancellor, on February 24.; that his re¬ 
storation from his> mental malady was for the time complete, 
appears from the following passage in a letter of Lord Gren¬ 
ville, written on that day: — 

* Pitt has just shown'jue a letter which he received last night from 
the King, written in his Majesty’s own hand, couched in the warmest 
terms, thanking him for his unshaken attachment to his interests, 
and desiring to see him this morntngl He went accordingly to Kew, 
and was with the King above an hour. He says, that there was not 
the smallest trace or appearance of any disorder, that the King’s 
manner was unusually composed and divided, but that there was no 
other difference whatever from what he hsid been used to see. The 
King spoke of his disorder ast>f k thing past, and which had left no 
other impression on his mind than that of gratitude for his recovery, 


* The title intended for Lord George Cavendish is misprinted in 
the original, and unintelligible. We,have stated in a former Number 
that the two first volumes of this publication were edited by an in¬ 
competent person. 

! Adolphus, vol. iv. p. 3^3. ^ 

Buckingham Papers, vol. ii. p. 104. 

Wraxall's Posth. Mem., vol. iii. p. 310. 
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ftnd a sense of ivhat he owed to those who had stood by him. He 
spoke of these in sdch a manner as brought tears into his eyes, but 
even with that degree of adection of mind there was not the least 
appearance of disorder.* (Vol. ii. p. 125.) 

That the popular feeling was strongly enlisted in favour of 
the King's recovery appears from an entry in the diary of Miss 
Burney, who was at this time attached to the person of the 
Queen, and an inmate of Windsor Castle. She describes a 
virit of Sir Lucas Pepys*, who informed her. of the wish of the 
physicians to remove the King from Windsor to Kew. (28th 
November, 1788.) 

‘ The difficulty how to get the King away from his favourite abode 
was all tiiat rested. If they Cven attempted force, they had not a 
doubt but his smallest resistance would ca^ up tire whole country to 
bis fancied rescue. Yet how, at such a time, ]u?evail by persuasion ? 
He moved me even to tears, by telling me that none of their own 
lives w'ould be safe if the King did not recover, so prodigiously high 
ran the tide of affection and loyalty. AH the physicians received 
threatening letters daily, to answ’cr for the safety of their inonareh 
with their lives. Sir Ge.orge Bakerf liad already been stopped in 
his carriage by the mob, to give an account of the King; and wdien 
he said it was a bad one, they bad furiously'exelaimed, “ The more 
“ shatzre for you.”* {Madame J)arJ>lay*f) Diary^ vol. iy. p. 282.) 

The King’s recovery was celebrated by a spontaneous illanii- 
natlon, which Wraxall calls the most universal exhibition of 
national loyalty and joy ever witnessed in England. ‘ London 
‘ displayed a blaa^ of light from one extremity to the other: 
< the illuminations extending, without any metaphor, from 

* Hampstead and Hjgligate to Clapham, and even as far as 
‘ Tooting; wlule the vast distance between Greenwich and 
‘ Kensington presented the same dazzling appearance. The 

* poorest mechanics contributed their proportion, aiwl instances 


* Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., M. D., was younger brother of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Pepys, Bart.', the father of the late Earl of Cottenharo. 

f Physician to the King and Q! || en. and afterwards President of 
the CoUem of Physicians. He was born in I722,.|ind died in 1809. 
Dr. Joh®n, in arguing against Dfij'Taylor,’ a Whig, in 1777, 
assdtted, tbaf ‘if Englapd were fairiy polled, the pr^nt King 
‘ would be sent away to-mglit, and his adherents hanged tomorrow'.' 

Taylor denied what .Tohns 9 n said, and maintained, ‘ that then* 
an abhorrence ’again^ the Stuart family, though he admitted 
the people were not Wuch attached to the present King.’ {Bos- 
{ii^s Johnson, ma. 1777.) A great change in the popular feeling 
towards tiie King had taken place in the eleven years from 1777 to 
1788 . 
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* wete exhibited of cdbbler^s 8tl!|^s decorated pvrith oii^ or two 

* farthing candles.** 

The prevalence M this strong fedlhjig produced the greater 
didpleaeure at the condnet of the Priuoe of Wales and the Duke 
of York, who showed a rtriklng want of filial f^nd behaved 
with remarkable indecorum aw ifiipropriet 3 r on this occasion. 
Tbeir conduct was so much fesented ]aj their rojral 'parents, 
that when a concert was gryen at Windsor soon after the King's 
recovery, the Queen sent them a message, informing tbhqi * that 
' they would be weldon|e to the concert, but that ebe thought it 

* fair to let them know that the entertainment w&s intended for 

* those who had supported the King and Queen on the late 

* occasion.’t When the intelligeuiee of the duel between the 
Duke of York and Colonel Lennox (which took place on the 
26th of May following) reached the palace, the Queen received 
it with indifferenee, Her Majesty shortly afterwards invited 
Colonel Lennox to a ball, where she treated him with marked 
jittention. Colonel XiCiftiox was nephew apd heir to the DuL| 
of Richmond, who was at this time a cabinet minister; and hit 
second in the dpcl, who delivered the challenge to the Duke of 
York, was Lord ^inchilsea, who utid coptiniied to be, a 
lord of the bedchamber, and therefore a member of the royal 
household. The King likewise wrote a letter to tlie Duke of 
Clarence, expressing ms displeasure at the unkindness which he 
had met with fo6m hiS two elder sons during his illness. In 
consequence of the m^rOaches contained in mil letteri a long 
memorial, in vindication of the conduct of th^ Prince and the 
Duke of York, >vas drawn up by Sir Gilbert Klliot (afterwards 
Bari of Minto), and <Udivereld by the Prineb to the King. ThTs, 
and a letter to the K|ng^ likewise drawn up Ify Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, which was liot ore planted for the fimt tnne in the 

* Memorials of Fox* (vol. ii. pp, J0iO8-355."); they contain much 

curious authentic information respecting the course taken by 
the Prince during the malady, and ^xnibit the entire 

alienation fro m his yarent^ conduct produced, f _ 

• Posthumous Memoirs, vol«lji.p.669. 

f Loi d Campbell says that Geojrge lIT.' always beli^ed that those 

* who oppMed the xestrietions lipon the Relent had formed a conapi- 

* racy to prevent his teynoundng the throne.’ (Vof. vL p. 209.) 

The draft of a letter from Pr«^ to the Bong, in Lord* 
Loughborough’s handwriting, *ai5png the l^sslyn MSK, printed bjf 
Lord OampMll, voL vi. p. 2i2.*(J)eginning with the wa$d$,*f* Think** 

* ing it probable’) had b^n already print^ by Moore in * Life of 
‘ S&tidan,’ e.‘ 13., (from the rough copy of Sheridan). Compare 

* Memoirs of Fox,’ vol. ii. p. 339. 

TOL. cm. NO, COX. 
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It appears from Miss Burney’s Diary (?^ov. 8.), that early in 
November the Prince of Wales took the government of the 
house at Windsor Castle entirely into his OS-vn hands. • Not lung 
was done but by his orders, and he was applied to in every 
difficulty. The Queen intei^fered in nothing; she retired to a 
separate apartment, 'and lived in seclusion with her daughters. 
We learn, however, from the Prince’s Memorial, that wlagn 
the King had been removed to Kew, the Prince was, by the 
Queen’s order, denied all access to him, and that the care of his 
Majesty's person was henceforth exclusively assumed by the 
Queen, ITie Prince attributes the change to her displeasure at 
his having, alter the removal to Kew, taken possession of the 
money, jewels, and papers belonging to the King. This mea¬ 
sure, as it is described by the Prince, appears, however, to have 
been quite proper; he confided the money and jewels to Lord 
Brudenell, the keej)er of the privy purse*, and the j)apers were 
locked up in the drawers where they were deposited, the keys 
being enclosed in a paper, sealed with the seal of Lord AVey- 
mouth, the Groom of the Sti)le.t AA^e may remark that the 
King’s papers are described by the Prince, who had on this 
occasion personally inspected them, as ‘arranged with great 
‘ regularity and method;' and they were left, untouchetl, ‘ ex- 
actly in the plaex^s and citler in w'hich his Majesty had dejtositcd 
‘ them.’ George III. was now in the twenty-nintlr year of his 
reign, and the accumulation of papers in his possession was 
doubtless considerable. It may be presumed that he continued, 
up to the time when he ceased to perform the regal functions 
(1811), to preserve his papers, and to keep them in order. The 
communications which he received from his successive ministers 
would, if published, form a liistorical collection of the highest 
value. What w£vs the fate of George III.’s p.Tj)crs, and whether 
they are still in existence, we know not. They must have been 
in the custody of the Duke of York at the time when he had 
the charge of the King’s person. AA'^e have reason to believe 
that no part of them has ever come into the possession of Her 
^rpsent Majesty.—No reconcili^ij^on between the Queen and the 
'■y^’ince took place until March, 1791; about two years and a 
naif after the commencement of tlie King’s illness.} 

* James Lord Brudenell, born 172.9, succeeded hi.s elder brother, 
tlie Duke of Montagu, as Earl of Cardigan in 1790. 

, ^ f Thomas Viscount Weymouth, eldest son of the Marquis of Bath, 
•,qias Groom of the Stole (which corresponds to the present office of 
. Mistress of the Robds) from 1782 to 1796, in which year he suc- 
jCeetled ^Jis fatlier. * 

} ft appears from Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Diary ’ that the Prince of 
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Tlic King’s sudden restoration to health, and the practical 
settlement ot* the Regency question which it Effected, preceded, 
by a few months, the greatest political event of modern times; 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. On the 10th of March, 
1789, Farliament was reopened by commission after the King’s 
recovery. On the 14tli of July following, the Bastile was taken. 
Henceforth; until the peace of 1815, hot only all the inter¬ 
national relations of England with the Continent, but its domestic 
politics, continued to be influenced by the French Revolution 
and its consequences. It was believed in France, by the speakers 
of the Convention, that their revolution would destroy Pitt’s 
power, and ])ut an end to his political ascendancy.* Xo anti¬ 
cipation could be more false. Nop many months had elapsed 
before the Whig I’arty was divided by differences of opinion 
respecting the changes in France; after a time a large section 
of it .OjKinly joined the Minister, while that part which adhered 
to Mr. Fox lost its popularity in the country, and was dispirited 
in Parliament by the secession of its leader. 

The general feeling of England at the taking of the Bastile 
was doubtless one of joy aiul approbation. It was thought to 
betoken the advent of a more irce and ])opular regimen in 
France, and to threaten the well-known abuses of its govern¬ 
ment with destruction. When Mr. Fox said, in writing at the 
time to Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘ How much the greatest event it is 
‘that ever ba[»pened in the world, and how much tlie best!’ 
(Mcm. of Fox, vol. iL p. 361.), be probably Went beyond the 
popular sentiment of his countrymen, but ho comcided with its 
general direction. Bnrkc, however, was from the very be¬ 
ginning hostile b> the movement in France; and as the pro¬ 
gress of events began to disclose its character, his opinions 
spread to many other Whigs, closely connected with Fox by 
personal and party ties. A meeting of> the leading members of 
the Whig Party was held at the Duke of Portland’s house on 
the 11th of February, 1790, when a dUoussion, stated to have 
been conducted on both sides' with remarkable ability, was 
carried on from ten o’clock night to three o’clock in the 
morning; but it failed in reconciling the opinions of Fox and 
Burke; and the broach remained as wide as before.t In the 

Wales was on excellent terms with the Queen in July, 1792, (Vol. ii. 
p. 450.) 

* * Les inquietudes du pi'emier inini.stre Pitt, maitro absolu de 
I’Angleterre depuis huit ans, et que les orages d’une revolution ou 
ceux d’une guerre menacent ogalement de sa chute,’ &c. {Kersaint, 
Speech in the Convention, 1 Jan. 1793, Moniteuv^ Jan. 3.) 

f Adolphus, vol. iv. p. 542. 
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summer of tlie same year, Burke wrote his ‘ Reflections on the 
* French Revolu^tion,’ and published them in the month of 
iTovember. Of this work 30,000 copies are stated to have 
been sold; and it exercised an immense influence upon the 
opinion of the country. ‘It was,* Professor Smyth remarks, 
‘ read by every man of intelligence in the kingdom,* The 
views taken by Burke contributed powerfully to mould' public 
opinion into a form hostile to the movement in France; and 
this hostility was greatly strengthened by the deposition of 
Louis XVI., on the 10th of August, 1792, and by his execution 
in the January following. Burke had formally announced his 
separation from ISlr. Fox, on account of his opinions respecting 
the French Revolution, in tlie strange scene which occurred 
in the House of Commons during the debates on the Quebec 
Bill in the spring of 1791.* A partial junction of the Whigs 
with iVIr. Pitt’s Government began to be agitjited in June 
1792.t It was not, however, until 1794 that the great seces¬ 
sion of the Whig Party from their leader took })luce. In that 
year the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Grenville, and the majority of the par¬ 
liamentary Whigs, juijied the Administration, some of them 
with office. Lord Loughborough, the confidential adviser of 
the Prince during the Regency Debates, had already accepted 
the Great Seal in January 1793. The grounds-of difference 
between Mr. Fox and his seceding friends arc thus stated by 
Mr. Grenville in a letter to him written at the time ; — 

* The main points of difference between us are two: the one is 
respecting the war with Franci', which you condemn and oppose, 
while I think it the greatest of all duties to support and maintain it 
to the utmost; the other respects an apprehension tvlnch I entertain 
of those principles and designs in this country adverse to the consti¬ 
tution of it, which makes me feel it to be my duty to resist whatever 


. * A careful account of the controversy between Burke and Fox 
on the occasion of the Quebec Bill is given in the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the ‘Annual licgistet ?>for 1791, Burke ceased to write 
the historical portion of the ‘ Annual Register’ about 1788, but he 
probably retained some control over it until his death in 1797. See 
also Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ c. Xiv. A tolerably fair view of the 
state of English parties at this time, and of the causes of the separa¬ 
tion of Fox and Burke, is taken by Sir Archibald Alison' in lus 
‘ History of Europe,’ c, vii. 

f See Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Diaries,*vol. ii. p. 453., where a meeting 
at Burlington House, of the Duke of Portland, Lord F>1;awilliam, 
Lord Lmighborough, and Burke, held for the discusuon of this sub¬ 
ject, is described. * 
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can give to such designs either strength, opporjtunity, or counte¬ 
nance, while you, on the other hand, believe in no such designs, and 
believe the danger to arise from there being too little spirit of free 
inquiry and resistance in the minds of the people of this country. 
Either of these subjects of difference existing between us would 
tell very much in public conduct, but both united extend very widely 
indeed, and must in their direct course, or at least in their bearings 
and consequences, pervade almost all measures of public discussion.* 
(3/em. of FoXi voL iii. p. 63.) 

‘ The fervid writings of Burke,’ says Lord J. Russell; ‘ the 

‘ gencrtil alarm felt at the subversive doctrines and horrible 

‘ massacres of the French Republican Government; the aid of 

‘ more than half the I’arliamcntarv Fartv which had hitherto 

¥ ¥ 

‘ followed Mr. Fox, and tl>e entire confidence of the King, 

‘ made Mr. Pitt far stronger in war than he had been in peace.’ 
It seems that in 1792, before the acceidance of the Great Seal 
by Lord Loughborough, a general negotiation for the junction 
of tlic Whigs, including Mr. Fox, took place with Mr. Pitt. 
The negotiation was fruitless, so Air as Mr. Fox was concerned; 
but Ijord John thinks that * if Mr. Pitt had olfered directly to 

* ]\Ir. Fox the Foreign Office, with the leadership of the House 
‘ of Lords, there can be little doubt that Mr. Fox, however reluc- 
‘ taut, would have accepted the offer.’ {Mem. of Fo.r, vol. iii. p. 21. 
248.) Lord Holland inlbrnis us that * Mr. Fox about this time 

* had a very secret interview with Mr. PiU, iu which the latter 
‘ projiosed a coalition of parties, with many conditions some- 

* what unpalatable, though nut utterly inadmissible, or in the 
‘ least dishonourable, except tlic exclusion of men, and parti- 
‘ eulariy of Sheridan, to which Mr. Fox would not listen.’ 
(Mem. of Whig Fartijy vol. i. p. 30.) Dean Pellew, in his 
‘ Life of Lord Sidinouth,’ says of this negotiation, that ^ it was 
‘ intended that 3klr. Fox himself should be included; but he 
‘ resolutely declined, unless Mr. Pitt would previously resign 
^ the premiership; a proposal which, of course, put an end to 

* the whole arrangement’* A similar proposition was made to 

* Vol. i. p. 89. Dean Pellew adds; ‘ To Ibis oocasion an anecdote 

* of Lord Sidmouth respectijig Mr. Bui ke may probably be referred. 

‘ Mr. Pitt was negotiating with Mr. Burke for tlie accession of the 
‘ Duke of Portland and his friends to the Government; and in .(ipcak- 

* ing of terms of adjustment with France, lie observed that‘they ought 
‘ to be founded on the basis of indemnity for the past and security for 
‘ the future. On this Mr. Burke, who had no relish for any such 
‘^arrangement, drew himself up, and pompously said, ** Sir, I am 
‘ “ authorised by the Duke of Portland to state that he abhors in- 
‘ “ demnity, and detests security.” ’ Lord Malmesbury mentions in 
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Mr. Pitt, on behalf of the Foxite party, during the straggle in 
the spring of 1784, and it | ut an end to the negotiation which 
had been then commenced lor a union of parties. 

It is certain that Pitt wis drawn reluctantly into the war. 
He desired to observe a strict neutrality with respect to France; 
and he did, in fact, observe it so long as he w’as able. His 
policy was founded on the continuance of peace. We have 
reason to know that he, an early disciple of Adam Smith, con¬ 
templated at this time a larger measure of Free Trade than the 
National Debt, accumulated during the subsequent war, now 
permits;—we mean, an abolition of all Custom Duties, and a 
limitation of the public income to internal taxation.^ His 
Sinking Fund scheme was pro[>o.scd in 1792. ‘At that time,’ 
(says Dr. Marsh, in his work on the origin of the French war), 

* '^^r. Pitt’s favourite object was a diminution of the National 
‘ Debt, the abolition of taxes, the promotion of commerce and 

* of general welfare throughout the kingdom; the attainment 

* of which would necessarily be imj»edcd by the exj)enses of a 
‘ foreign tvar.’f I he leaders of tlie Convention, on the other 

seve'ral places llie cU-maiul of tlie Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox that 
Mr. Pitt sliould resign tl e office of First Lord of the Treasar}-, in 
order to T>repare the way for their junction. (Vol, ii. nn. 459. 465. 
468.472, 473.) 

* Pitt did not escape the sarcasms about exelnsive attachment to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and ru^glect of science arul literature, 
which have been levelled at more modern ministers. 

‘ Author. Pitt views alike, from Ilolwood’s sullen brow, 

(As near-observing friendship dare.s avow) 

The fount of Pindus or lincoiiaV bog, 

"IVith nothing of Miecenas, but his frog. 

Oct. Mere spleen to l^itt; he’s liberal, but by stealth. 

Aath. Yes, and he spares a nation's inborn wealth. 

Another Adam in economy ; 

For all, but Burke, escape liis searching eye. 

Stiff from old Turgot and his rigid scliool. 

He never deviates from his wholesome rule : 

“ Left to themselves, all find their level price, 

Potatoes, verses, turnip.s, Greek, and rice.”’ 

(Pursuits of Literature (by Matthias) part ii.) 

It seems that -the seal of Mmeenas, attached to decrees for the 
collectj(»n of taxes, had the figure of a frog. (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 4.) 

t Herbert Marsh, ‘ History of the Politics of Great Britain and 
‘ France, from the Conference at Pillnitss to the Declaration of War 
‘ againsi Great Britain.’ (London: 1800. 2vols.) Vol. i. p. 54.,and 
seep. 194. This work contains an elaborate examination, founded 
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hand, were obyiously desirous of provokin'^ ^ war with Eng¬ 
land, unless they could compel the English Government to hend 
to their policy. It may be argued that Pitt erred in refusing 
to acknowledge the Republican Government of France, after 
the dethronement and execution of the King; in recalling Lord 
Gower from Paris, and in dismissing Chauvelin from London. 
Rut we do not believe that a recognition of the French Republic, 
and a continuance of diplomatic intercourse on the new footing, 
would have sufficed to prevent the Convention from declaring 
war against England, unless our Government had profes?cd 
itself friendly to the principles of the French Revolution, As 
it was, the grounds upon which the Convention declared war 
against England (on the 1st of February, 1793), were frivolous 
almost beyond example.* Mr. Fox and his few friends would 
have hoen [)repared, with certain limitations, to have made such 
u profession of faith.f Rut neither l^arliameiit nor the country 

on doctunontary evidence, oi' the grounds of the French war. Dr. 
Marsh ju>tiiios the course adopted by the English Government, but 
we do not agree with Prolcssor Smyth (Lect. xxxv. on the Frencli 
Revolution) that ‘ it is the statement of a diligent and able advocate, 

‘ the state,ment of one side of the ([ucstion only ; nothing is said on 
‘ th(i other.’ It ap]»ears to ijs, on the contrary, that tlm facts are 
fairly stated on both .titles, though jiidgraeiii is given in favour of 
England. M'c think it quite jui.ssible to arrive, on many points at 
conclu.sions fpiite diil'erent from tho.'C of Dr. Marsh iqmn his own 
stiiiement of the facts. Lord IMahnesbury has the following entry in 
his Diary, under March 29. IHOl, soon after the dissolution of Mr. 
Pin’s long ministry; — ‘Pitt, I am told from authority, encourages 
‘ Addington in his pacific plans, states tlie finances of the country to 
‘ be .'Uch as require peace. 1 always perceived these to supersede in 
‘ Pitt's mind every other considei*ation, and that'even when he de- 
‘ claimed the loudest, and with the grciatest ein[)hasis, for a cem- 
‘ tinuation of war, his real and genuine opinion w'ent for peace.’ 
(Vol. iv. p. 53.) 

* This i.s remarked in a previous number of this Journal, vol. 
Ixxvii. p. 353., wliere tlie subject is fully examined. A ditferent 
view is taken by Professor Smyth in his thirty-fifth lecture on the 
French Revolution. 

I The following extracts from Mr. Fox’s letters illustrate his 
opinions on the French revolution and war, and certainly they 
are strangely at variance with the views now entertained by 
all parties in this country : — ‘ / do not think near so ill of the 

* business of the lOt/i of August as I did upon first hearing it. If 
‘ the King and his Ministers were really determined not to act 
‘ in concert with the Assembly, and, still more, if they secretly 

* favoured the invasion of the barbiu*ians, it was necessary, at any 
‘ rate, to begin by getting rid of him and them.’ (Sept. 3. 1792.) 
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would have supported a Ministry which announced its adhesion 
to the principles of the French Revolution; and the King 
would have viewed it with greater abhorrence than he had even 
felt for the Coalition Ministry at the time of the India Bill* 
Such, was the fanaticism about political forms which prevailed 
at this time,—a fanaticism not less fervid than that which 
existed about religious tenets in the 16th century,—that, while 
this country refused to acknowledge a Republican Governraeut 
in France, the French Government treated every king, whatcyef 


* I exactly agree with you, that for b ranee alone Robespierre is worse 

‘ than any other despotism; but that for the general good, consider- 
‘ ing the diabolical principle of the present war, even his govern- 
‘ ment, or a worse, if worse ean be, is better than the restoiation of 
‘ the Bourbons.' (J\Iay 17.1795.) ‘ A greater evil than the restora- 

‘ tion of the Bourbons to the world in general, and England in par- 
‘ ticular, can har(ily happen. You will be happ.v, a.s I am, to hear of 
‘ the ill success of the emigrants [at t^uiberon], but you will be 
‘ astonished to hear that Ministers are so far from being discouraged 

* by it that they are more sanguine than ever in their hopes of re- 

‘ establishing Louis XVIII.’ (duly 28. 1795.) ‘Everybody .says 
‘ that the country is nearly unanimous for peace, but they do nothing 
‘ in consequence of their opinion, and the Alinisters are, I believe, as 
‘ warlike as ever. An expedit oa is, after all, gone to France, under 
‘ General Doyle, consisting of 4(KK) British, besides emigrants, &o.; 
‘ it is supposed they are destined to Koirrnoutier. 1 think nothing 
‘ can show the complete infatuation of our Government so much as 
‘ this desperate expedition, wdiieli, / heliere, as well as hope, has not 
‘ the smallest cliMice of success.’ (Sept. 10. 1795.) ‘ My letters tell 

‘ me what I can scarce credit, that tin; Ministers have given u fat 
‘ refusal to the Great Con.*»ul’s proposition to treat. Surely they 
‘ must be quite mad.’—‘ I approve of Bonaparte’s letter very much 
‘ indeed ; and what an answer ! Surely they must" think as megnly 

* of the people of this country as 1 do. Restore monarchy or show 
‘ us that you can behave peaceably lor some tiim; before we can treat; 
‘ and this experience of peaceable demeanour is desired during the 
‘ war.' (Jan. 1800.) ‘ I cannot help thinking that Bonaparte will 
‘ not be 80 rancorous as you apprehend, and that he will tind it for 
‘ the interest, both of his glory and of his power, to continue in the 
‘system of moderation.' fOct. 1800.) ‘The refusing Bonaparte’s 
‘ offers, first in January and then in October, are faults, in my judg- 
‘ ment, without a parallel in history.’ (Jan. 24. 1801.) 

* This question is well treated by Moore, in bis ‘Life of Sheridan,’ 
ch. xvi., whose views on this portion of our history are i*einarkably 
sound and judicious. Lord Brougham, ‘ Sketches of Statesmen,' 
vol. i, pp. 60. 280., is of opinion that Mr. Pitt entered upon the 
French war from motives of selfish ambition, merely in order to con¬ 
sol! date his power, and that by uniting with Mr. Fox ho might have 
prevented the war. We doubt the truth of both these propositions. 
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his poirers might be, as a tyrant. They accordingly placed 
England under the ban of their anathema, anH ragarded it .as a 
country with which peace was impossible. The only part 
which Fox could play, consistently with his opinions on the 
French Revolution, was to continue an unavailing protest 
against the war; but even this course brought his party to so 
low an ebb, that, near the end of the century, the entire Oppo¬ 
sition was said, in joke, not to have filled more than one hackney 
coach, when tlicy left the House of Commons.* All struggle 
between Fox and Pitt had at this time ecjised; and when Pitt 
resigned in February, 1801, and was succeeded by Addington, 
Fox saw no prospect of any return to power,—except, indeed, 
from the favour of the Prince of Wales, in the event of a 
Regency, which the King’s state then rendered probable. In a 
letter to Lord Holland, dated April lU. 1801, he expresses 
himself thus: — 

* Seriously speaking, I cannot conceive what you mean by every¬ 
body agreeing tlmt something may be now done. 1 beg, at least, 
not to be included among the ladders of that opinion; for, as it 
appears to me, tlieru never was a moment when all exertion on our 

part wa.s more certain to be useless, if not worse.My present 

notion is, that except for Tooke’s busincs.s (whicdi I copld not desert 
wiiliout shabbiness), and the. May Wing Club, I shall go to town no 

more this yem*.It must be from movements out of doors, and 

not in l^urliamcnt, that Opposition can ever gain any strength; I 
mean, of course, us Opposition. What the King’s death' or illness 
might produce is another question.’ (Hem, of Fox, vol. iii. p. 189.) 

The views and conduct of the English Government with 
respect to war, in the early part of the Revolution, appear 
clearly from Lord Grenville’s letters. On September 14. 1789, 

• ‘ I heard old George Hyng say, at tlie dinner given to him to 
‘ celebrate the 50th anniversary of his having sat for Middlesex, 

‘ alluding to those times, “ It has been assi^'ted that the Whigs 
‘ “ would all Jiave been held in one hackney cotuli. This is a calumny. 

* “ We should have filled two.’” (Lord CampbelFs Lives of Chancellors, 
vol. V. p. 614.) Mr. Byng sat for Middlesex from 1790. Lord Hol¬ 
land says, ‘ The war was as p%iular out of doors as in Parliament, 

' and perhaps even more so. Even there the minority was small; 

‘ in the Cominons 40, and in the Lords only 4.’ (Memoirs of Whig 
Farty^ vol. i. p. 30.) Lord Bexley gives the story of the coach as a 
matter of fact. In. a letter to Dean Pellew, he says of Mr. Fox’s 
secession from Parliament,—‘ By means of that secession Mr. Tiexney 
‘ became the leader of the Opposition, such as it then was. You 
‘ may judge of their numbers by the circumstance that they generally 
‘ went home to dinner with Tyrwhlt Jones in his coach.* {Life of 
Lord Sidmouthf vol. ii. p. 135.) 
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being then Home, Secretary, he thus writes to the Marquis of 
Buckingham:-*- 

‘We have no sort of news. The French Assembly is going on 
with endless disputes about their Constitution; but one ought to bo 
much more interested than I feel myself in the event of these dis¬ 
putes, not to be heartily tired of hearing of them. The main point 
appears quite secure, — that they will not, for many years, be in a 
situation to molest the invaluable peace which we now enjoy.’ 

In May, 1791, l^ord Grenville was transferred from the 
Home to the Foreign Department, and on the 17th of August 
of that year, he writes to his brother as follows: — 

* I hope 1 slijill now begin to breathe a little, whieh I have liardly 
done since Ajuil last. You can hardly form to youisclf an idea of 
the labour I liave gone through; but I am repaid by the mainteuance 
of ])e.ioe, which is all this country has to desire. We shall now, 1 
hoj»e,yhr (t very long period indeed enjoy this blessing, and cultivate 
a situation of pros]>erity unexampled in our Itistory. The state of 
our commerce, our revenue, ami. above all. that of (mr jiubiic funds, 
if. such as to hold out idca.-j which but a fi*w years ago would indeed 
have appeared visiomuy, and which there is now every hope of 
realising.’ 

His long and interesting 1- tter upon the war of Austria and 
Prussia against Franco, and the policy of this country with 
reference to it, written on the 7th of November, 1792, three 
months before war was declared bv the Convention against 
England, proves conclusively that the Ijiiglish Govcrniuciit btid 
hitherto abstained from all interference in the hostilities against 
France: — 

‘ The events you read in the newspapers, often before I get them, 
and tliey have been such as it could give me little pleasure to detail. 
The caust's have been hid caliyinosa node, and 1 have bcoii among 
the guessers only, and not always among th<ise who were luckiest in 
their guesses. 1 bless God that we had the wit to keeji ourselves out 
of the glorious enterpri.se of the combined armies, and tliat we were 
not tempted by the hope of sharing the spoils in the division of 
France, by the prospect of crushing'all deinocratical principles all 
over the world at one blow. IJut, hai^g so .sturdily resisted all solici- 
liition to join in these plans, we have been punisiied for our obstinacy 
by having been kept, in profound ignorance of the details by which 
they vfdte to be executed, and even of the course of events, as lar as 
that could be done, winch occurred during the jtrogress of tlio (‘nter- 
prise. 4 . . . All my anibition is that J may, at some time hereafter, 
when 1 am freed from all active concern in such a scene as this is, 
Ittitse the inexpressible satisfaction of being able to look back upon it, 
Md to icll m}.sfflf that I have contributed to keep my own country at 
Jeast a little longer from sharing in all the evils of every sort that 
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surround us. I am more and more convinced that this can only be 
done by keeping wholly and entirely aloof, and by* watching much at 
lionie, but doing very little indeed; endeavouring to nurse up in 
the country a real determination to stand by the Constitution when 
it is attacked, us it most infallibly will be if these things go on; 
and, above all, trying to make tlie situation of the lower orders 
among us as good as it can be made. In this view, I have seen, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the steps taken in diiferent parts of the 
country for increasing wages, which 1 hold to be a poirt of absolute 
necessity, and of a iiundred times more importance than all that the 
most doing government could do in twenty 3 'ears towards keeping 
the country quiet. I tivuat we may again be enabled to contribute to 
the same objcct by the repeal of taxes ; but of that we cannot yet be 
sure. Sure 1 am—at Icasl, I think myself so, that these are the best 
mean^ in our power to delay what, jjerliaps, nothing can ultimately 
avert, if it iuS decreed tliat we arc again to be plunged into barbarism.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 222-4.) « 

Lord Grenville’s view of tlie war, when it had been once 
begun, is ex[)resscd in a letter of September 17tb, 1794:— 

‘ I have no other view of the contest in which we are engaged, 
nor ever have had, than that the existence of the two svstems of 
(jovernmciit is fairly at stake, and in the AViU’ds of St. Just (whose 
curious speech 1 hope you have seen), that it is pcri\*ct blindness not 
to sec that in the es 1 al)lishmcnt (tf the Frcncb Republic is included 
the overthrow" of all the (»thcr governments of Kurope. If this view 
of the subject is just, there can b<! [no] wor.-e economy than that 
which s[»are 3 the cx]>cnse of present everiioii, and incurs tlie pro¬ 
bability of increased risk, and the necessity of protracted ellbris.’* 

The following remarks of Lord Grenville, made in a letter of 
April 28th, 1797, with reference to the French war, wltatever 
truth they may have had at tliat time, are not applicable to the 
state of the popular mind in this country since the commence¬ 
ment of the war w"ith Hussia : — 

‘ It is a curious speculation in lystory to see how often tlie good 
people of Knglaiul have pl.'iyed this game over and over .again, and 
how incorrigible tlicy are in it.* To desire w'ar without relleciion,— 
to be unreasonably dated with success, —^ to be still more unreason-* 
ably depressed by difficulties,—^id to call out for jieace w'itli an im¬ 
patience w'hich makes suitable terms unattainable, arc the established 
maxims and the regular progress of the popular mind in this country. 
Yet, such as it is, it is worth all the other countries of the world put 
together; so wo must not too much complain of it.’ 


* Mr. Pitt in a letter to Mr. Addington, of Oct. 4. 1795, speaks of 
opening his budget before Christmas, ‘and if that goes off tolerably 
‘ well, it will give us peace before Easter.’ {Pellevds Life of Lord 
Sidmouthf vol. i. p. 157.) 
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After having described Burke's policy of a crulfaide agalnsl 
^^'i-revolutilonary govemment of France, Lord John Bussell 
pvoeeeds to say: — 

* Happily his advice was disregarded. Mr. Pitt took a tot^ly 
Afferent view of the nature and objects of the war. He was ready 
to admit that we had nothing to do with the internal government of 
France, provided its rulers were disposed and able to maintain 
■friendly relations with foreign governments. He sought to coiifine 
Frmoe within her ancient l^its, to oblige her to respect established 
treaties, and to renounce her conquests. He sought, by expeditions 
to the West Indies, an indemnity 1‘orUhe expenses of the war. In 
short, he treated liobespierre and Carnot as he would have treated 
any other French rulers, whose ambition was to be resisted^ and 
whose interfbrence in the affairs of other nations was to be checked 
and prevented.’ {Mem. of Fox, vol. iii. p. 32.) 

In a letter addressed to B^rke on September 6th, 1792, 
lespecting the recall of the English Ambassador from Paris, 
Lord Grenville marks the difference between their opinions on 
the policy to be observed towards France. * If our opinions,’ 
he says, ‘ do not on all points agree, L well know that wo have 
^ the same object in view; that the King's conduct in this 

* crisis should be such as may best tend to preserve these 

* kingdoms from the contaglcm of the evils whi^ have ruined 

* France.’ * 

It was not, however, the question of peace or war with 
France, or the opposition of jMr. Fox, which was destined to 
bring Mr. Pitt’s long administration to an end. Its terming 
tion was due to internal causes; to circumsta^es connected, 
indeed, with important subjects, but small in thdroseives. TVhlit - 
great men, and great questions, and great Parliamentary con¬ 
flicts had not been able to efleet^ was done by a quibble abaut 
the Coronation Oath. j 

‘ Finem animte, quse res humanas miscuit olim, | 

Bon gladii, non saxa dkbunt, non tela; sed ille * j 
Cannarum vindex, et tanti eanguinis ultor | 

Annulus.’ ^ i 

After the union with Irelan4 bad been carried, Mr. 
decided on proposing that the exclusion of Boman Cathml^ 
from public offices and Parliament should be abolished, flis 
main reason seems tiP have beeft that this measure, which insht 
have been attended with danger in ^ purely Irish Parlkm&t, 
could not ffiil of being beneficial when one Pariiait^ Mas 
jilted for the United Kbgdomf^ C at^flic influm ce, 

* Correlpondence of Burke (1844), vol. iii.> S32. 
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which might have preponderated in an Iriah^Parliament, w6uld 

counteracted and reduced to safe dimena3>na hj the Pro¬ 
testant majority of an Imperial Parliament. His convictions 
on this subject mifst likewise have been strengthened by the 
deplorable events of which Ireland had been the theatre, during 
the recent rebellion, and by the prevalence in that country of a 
disaffected spirit, which facilitated the hostile designs oi France. 
With the remov^ of civil disqualifications upon the Catholic,, 
laity was to be combined a state provision for the Catholic 
cler|^, which, so long as their religion was subject to legal dis¬ 
abilities, they would necessarily refuse to accept; and also a 
change in the law respecting tithes. This great and healing 
measure was frustrated by the personal objections of the Sove¬ 
reign, whose sensitive conscience rendered him an easy prey to 
artful and selfish counsellors, and whose reason, since his illness 
of 1788, afforded him but a feeble protection against their' 
practices. Its failure at the time when it was proposed, has 
been an irreparablp calamity to our generation. It retarded the 
measure of Catholic emancipation by a quarter of a century, 
and left it to be extorted by intimidation. It created’O’Oon- 
nell’s power and gave importance to the Kepeal agitation; 
above all, it has left the Protestant and Catholic churches of 
Ireland in their present anomalous state, with little prospect of 
this great defect in our internal polity being removed by a fair 
pud equitable adjustment.* 

The secret history of the nflsans by which this unfortunate 
result was produced, is now known to us from the documents 
published in Hord Campbell’s Life of Lord Loughborough, bl 
Dean Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, and in the Castlerea^h 
Correspondence, illustrated by the entries in Lord Malmesbur/s 
Diary. The Act of Union received the Royal assent in July 
1800. In the following month the Cabinet began to discuss 
the measures which Mr. Pitt intended to propose as the sequel 
of the Union; and in September he wrote to Lord Lough¬ 
borough, who was then in attendance on the King at Wey¬ 
mouth, to request him to return to London for their considera- 
tiomf It. appears that Mi> Pitt did not intend to submit the 
plan to the King at this stage of the business. His 

* j___i_ I ---- ---t--- -- - - — - -I - r I - —...... ll-lU . 1.11 

V ' ’ 

* We refer our readers, with great satisfaction, to the exceUent 
remarks of Mr. Macaulay, in which „he proves Ihe utter emptiness of 
the fancy which todk possession of the King’s mind, and dwells ^ 
its disattrous consequences. (* Hist, of England,’ vol. iii. prllT.y 

f See Lord Loughboroughi narrative, written in 180and eirch- 
lated among his friends, iii Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Ghan- 
ceUors,* vol vi. p. 82^-6. Mr. PUt’s letter is in p. 306. 
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was known, since 1795, to have been disinclined to the removal 
of Catholic disabilities, on account of a supposed inconsistency 
with his Coronation Oath. Lord Loughborough, however, 
showed the King Mr. Pitt's letter before %e left Weymouth, 
and thus disclosed to him Mr. Pitt’s intentions. Lord Malmest 
bury had likewise heafd that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Moore, at the suggestion of his brother-in-law, Lord Auck¬ 
land* * * § , wrote to the King, when at Weymouth, to inform hiih 
* of the measure contemplated by the Ministers, and to warn him 
against its adoption.! Lord Loughborough, on his return to 
London, prepared a statement of his objections to the proposed 
measure, which he circulated among his colleagues, and of 
which he gave a copy to the King4 He likewise, at the same 
time, assured His Majesty, in answer to his inquiry, that the 
Cabinet had as yet decided nothing on the Catholic question. 

It appears, further, from autlientic information furnished to 
Lord Castlereagli, that Dr. Stuart, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
had been confidentially consulted by the King during the winter, 
and had contributed to strengthen his feelings against the pro¬ 
posed measure of compreheii8ion.§ 

Lord Castlereagh, the chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
had attended the consultations of the Cabinet, in September, 
upon the Irish questions; ind before the meeting of the Im¬ 
perial Parliament in the beginning of 1801, he was again sum¬ 
moned to London by the Duke of Portland, the Home Secre¬ 
tary, to confer with the English Ministers. Upon his arrival 
in London, at the end of December, he took alarm at the Cliaii- 
cellor’s opposition; and he probably may have iicard rcjjorts of 

* Dr. l^Ioore was married to Catlierin^ Eden, eldest ^sister of 
William, tiic first Lord Auc'kland. Lord Auckland had been Joint 
Postmaster-General since 1798. He retained the office under the 
Addinjrton Ministry, and was turned out by Mr. Pitt upon his return 
to power in 1804. 

f Diaries, vol. iv. p. 16. 20. 

j This paper, which ivas in answer to a paper written by Lord 
Castlereagh, and circulated to the Cabinet, is printed in Peliew's 
‘ Life of Lord Sidmoutfa,’ vol. i. p. 500-512. It was communicated 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Castlereagb's paper, marked ^most 
secret,’ is printed in the Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. S92- 
400. 

§ Mem. and Cor. of Lord Castlereagh, vol. iv. p. 83. It seems . 
from a letter of Lord Cornwallis that the Irish primate w'ent' to 
EngLi^^'in January, 1801, (ib. p. 21.) The Lord-Lieutenant was 
mistalum in believing him to be ‘ by no means an anti-Catholic,’ 
and^|4ot disposed to do mischief itt,% certain quarter/ Dr. W. 
Bti]|i|tt was son of the Enrl of Bute, George early Minister. 
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the difficulty to be antioipated from the King. He accordingly, 
on the Ist of January, 1601, wrote a letter to.Mr, Pitt, repre¬ 
senting to ' him the disappointment which Lord Cornwallis 
would feel, if the* views expressed in Lord Loughborough’s 
paper were adopted by the Cabinet In this important letter 
Lord Castlereagh recalls to Mr. Pitt’s recollection the commu¬ 
nications formerly made by the .Cabinet, through hinaself, to 
Lord Cornwallis, in reference to the Catholic question. He 
states that be was in England in the autumn of 1799, and was 
in communication with the Cabinet as to the means of carrying 
the Union in the Irish Parliament, after the unsuccessful attempt 
of the previous Session. By Lord Comw'allis’s desire, he repre¬ 
sented to the Cabinet the facility which w'ould be derived in 
Ireland from its being in his power to give to the Catholics 
such a promise with respect to their claims, Jis would obtain 
their support for the Union. Lord Castlereagh says, that at 
this time, the Cabinet were unanimous in favour of the principle 
of C^holic relief; and, althoygh they anticipated considerable 
repugnance to it in many quarters, and particularly in the 
highest, they authorised.him to assure Lord Cornwallis that he 
need not anticipate any difficulty in dealing with the Catholics, 
so far as the Cahinet were concerned; and that he was fully 
warranted in soliciting- from the Catholics every support for the 
Union which they could afford. Of this authority, he proceeds 
to'say, Lord Cornwallis availed himself; and, at the desire of 
Lord Cornwallis, he recalled the attention of the Cabinet to 
the subject when he was in England in the previous qutumn of 
1800. Upon his return to Dublin he apprised Lord Corn¬ 
wallis that sentiments unfavoumhle to the concession had been 
expressed by Lord Boughborough; and that the Cabinet were 
unable, in the King’s absence frogi London, to take a final 
decision on so momentous a question *, but that he had no reason 
to expect that the expectations formed by Lord Cornwallis 
would he disappointed. Lord Castlereagh finally impresses 
upon Mr. Pitt the regret which Lord Cornwallis would ex¬ 
perience at the abandonment of the measure, and the ])ainful 
position in W'hich it would place him with respect to the Catho¬ 
lic body.* Shortly after this letter Lord Ciistlereagh appears 
to have received an assurance from Mr. Pitt, that he would 
adhere to his measure, notwithstanding the obstacles which 
threatened him; for, on the 14th of Januairy, Lord Cornwallis 
writes to Lord Castlereagh:—‘Your letter^ dated the 7tb, 

• Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlereagh, vol. iv. 
pp. 8-12. 
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* tfSbrded me very sincere sati^aoHon. If Mr. Pitt is fimcj, lie 

* trffl meet with flo difficulty ; and the diisfortunes of the i^scnt 

* times are much in his favour towards carrying this point, on 
' the same grounds that the Bebellion assisted the Union.’ On 
the 22iid of January, he writes again to Lord Oastlereagh: — 

* All your last letters have administered real comfort to me. 

* We now hhall turn that great measure of the Union to real 

* profit, at like same time tW we are adopting the only means 

* of resisting the hostility of almost all Europe.’* 

Kotwithstanding Lord Comwjftllis’s sanguine predictions, the 
last act of the drama was now at hand. Mr. I^tt’s firmness in 
maintaining the cause of the Catholics produced no iniprebsion 
on the unreasoning mind of tlie King, poisoned by secret ad* 
visers. On the 3let of January, Mr. jPitt addressed to Jlu 
Majesty a long and elaborate letter, containing what may be 
considered his ultimatum on the subject. Iir this letter he 
submits to the King the conclusions of his confidf<bitial sefVants 
upon the important questions respecting fhc Catholid and 
Dissenters, which would naturally be agitated in consequence 
of the Union. Mr. Pitt proceeds to say: —* The knowMge of 

* Your Majesty’s general indisposition to any chtmgc of the laws 

* on this subjecf, would have made this a painful task to him; 

* and it is become much more so by leafhing from some of his 
' colleagues, and from other quarters, witlim these few clays, 

* the extent to which Your Majesty enterUms, and has dechured, 

* that sentiment.’t Mr. Pitt then states that the majority of 
the Cabinet concur with him in proposing the removal of the 
political disabilities of Catholics and Dissentem, and a public 
provibton for the Catholic clergjt of Ireland*-*that his views in 
favour of these measures are unalterably ’filed $ and, if he is 
not at liberty to bring them forward with the lUng’s full oon- 


* Memoirs, &c. pp. 20, 21. The batthe of Marengo’was fought in 
June, 1300, the battle of Hohenlindeti on pec, 8. i8W. The maritime 
confedeiecy of the Northern Powers Was iSghed on Dec. 16. 1800. 
The uplated and periloas situation of England at tens titne is 
described by Alison, * History of Europe,* voL iv. p. 486. ed. 1842. 

t I'hese words areJnconsistent with eifenmstantial statoroent 
in the Oabtlereagh Correspondence (derive^t second hand from the 
Archbishop of Armagh) that Mr. Pitt Sent Lord Castlereagh’s papers 
to the King in Septeniber, and had mentioned the subject to him on 
the 13th 18th of December, and that the King had then said, that 
sooner titan eoncede he would part with his life (v(d. fv. p. 80.)|^fid 
also with the account of the * h»ii^ letter ’ to Mr. Pitt from the l^ng, 
Weymouth, in X<Wd Malniihibary'l ‘Diary,’ vol. iv. 
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curreQoei and with the whole weight of govemmenl^ his first 
wish is to be released fim his official situation. • He terminates 
his letter with sssurlng the Kin^ of his readioess to remun in 
the disojb^lie of bis duties until a new admioistxation can be 
formed* ^e King's answer puts forward the Coronation Oath 
as a bar to the proposed measure* but suggests^ as a compromise* 
that both he and Mr. Pitt should agree td be silent on the 
subject. Mr. Pitt refuses to accede to these terms* and repeats 
the offer of bis resignation* which the King* by a letter cUted 
Febrmuy 5.* accept^* 

It is eyi^ent from the tone of'Mr. Pitt's first letter** and from 
Lord Grenville's letter to Lord Buckmgham* written on the 
next day but one before the King's answer had been received* 
that Mr. Pitt bslicved* the King's resolution to be immovable* 
and expected, when he wrote* that his resignation wooM 
accepted. The mutual conduct of the King and Mr. Pitt 
this occasion* and the manner in which the King put an end to 
his coMtexion with a statesoinn who had guided the hebu 
durin^he storms of the Coalition, the Kegency* and the French 
Revolution* is a reltoarkable proof of the want of cordiality and 
confidence which subsisted between this sovereign and his minis* 
ters. Although the measures relative to the Catholics had been 
under the consideration of the Cabinet since the preceding 
autumn* no intimatioa of them was made by Pitt to the 
King until his formajl communication of January 31.* when the 
King's adverse decimon had been virtually formed imd promul¬ 
gated. Even when this communication had been made* every- 
tldng passed in writing, and Mr. Pitt's administration of above 
seventeen years’ duratjon was Iwoiight to a close without any 
oral explsnation between the King and bis Minister upon the 
measure which tormed the ground of differen<^, although the 
loiter oopaidered it of vital importance to the interests of the 
empire* and the former considered it as involving a violation of 
his coronation oath* Lord Midmesbury attributes Pitt's conduct 
to indolence, or to want of for the King; but it seems 

unlikely tlmt he fiiil^ in this matter from neglect; probably 
he distrostsd the infinence of reason upon, the King's mind* ai^ 
hoped to bear him ddwn at the last moment by the authority 
of an united cabinet. |t may be observed that the relations of 

. . . . . . .. ■* . "■'■■■ . . * ... . .. ■ i" 

* Hr. Pitt's oorrespoodeace wilh the King on this occasion was 
pubfished Slshop FhilpottB In 1827* and is reprinted in the 
* (hiarterly Iteview,* vol. xxxvi pp. 290-d. It. was printed from 
oopSes taken at the tiine l£>LQrd Kenyon to .wham the originais 
were coBitauaieated by the King. 

VOL. cm. KO. OCX.' A A 



wHit Kis servants were Jm> general distant 

; We wjU not t^t no mn^i^r of, tida king, e^ 
a^tx^^ms presrat^ but we beliere ‘ that sao^'elusions W]^ 
i^mnefy lar^; ^niQae of tket confiding and fice^nt interooimae’ 
wbich sube^n^ aoyeieigim bave ke{^ up witl. t^ir zninisi^ii^^ 
to the great ailvahtfige' or puldic biwnesg, eadeied in his 
li'he King Bad known, since the autumn ,of 1800 ^ that a pEoi 
for removing Catholic disabilities' was un^r . considMid^en 
of the Calnnet; he had (X>nverBed upon it with Lord I^ough* 
borough at Weymouth in September, and Bad seen Mr. Fitt^. 
letter on the subject; he had subsequently ^ken to Lord 
I^u^iboro%h in London about it, bad ^iquirra as to the der 
(^on of the Cabinet, and had obtained Lord Loughboroutgh’a 
paper of objections; be had also reemved privmte ccnmnuniea- 
lions irpm the Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh. So 
t^ll-informed was he of the intentions^ of Miifistors, that hb 


negotiation with Mr. Addington was (M>mmendbd befine Mr. 
Pittas letter reached him. In writing to Mr. Addiiu||en on 
January 29., the King speaks cdnjecturally of Mr. Pitt*s ‘9t^'oa.; 
and in a subsequent letter of February 7. he says that the Bfd>% 
ject had not been communicated to him till Sunday, Februar|^ Jr 
—the day on ^hich he read Mr, Pitt’s letter. Ifyho-wever’tJ^ 
Bang had acted openly to Mr. Pitt, be would, at the time 
he was recemng objections and warnings, from the Chancdlbr 
and the Arembishops, have questioned Mr..Pitt on the subject, 
and have invited him to explain his intentions. 

Sir Arclubald Alison, in his * History of Eurime,* repeats a 
suspkuon thrown out by former writera,‘that the Ca^olie ques¬ 
tion was merely the ostensible ground of Mr. Pitt’s resignation, 
and that he withdrew from office in order to make way for a 
minis^ who dbould have greater fa^ities than himself for 
^^greehig to a p^o.* Lord Campbell and Lord Jphn Russell 
conciir in rejecn^ this hypptHesist; tod an attentive peruml 
of tib various original dociunmits which have of late been 
bnMqad>f ligh^ convinces us of its utter groundlessness. Ko 


L--------------- 

* History of Europe, vol. iv. pp. 492-5. 

7 Lives ^ the Cbauc^Uora, voL vi. p. 296.; ISem; of Fox, vol. in. 
p. 252. 3eii^bey,1h tbe ^Letters from'Engltdtd,’ published near the 
begh^ing of the centuiy, under the peradonyme of Don Brandi 
Espridla, has an int<eresa!ug chapte^f on tbe advent of the Adffingtbh 
Administratldb; jn which he. attributes ffiw ivsigmvtion of Mr. Pitt 
|4nd kill coimgudEi exclt^v<dy to the Cathdfc questiod. 

I^That'lMs jt the real state <n the case^ I have been assure#!^ siteh 
W authoriq^ that I cannot entertiun fhb slight^t doubt’ 
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such idea caa be txauted'to any. authentic^ soimSe ; is clear tbai 
Mn Pitt coUceived Mu^lf ^uud by his pieyfous conduct to 
prc^ the qu^ti^ upon King; that he would he 

^en ablq, haTe oterdome the K|ng*s oppcn^ioik; that he 
nCBi^ned rcluotimtly; and that after his resignation, he would 
hlire resumed/office if Mr. Addington bad withdrawn volun- 
taiily in order tp facilitate his return. Lord GrreUville^ con- 
fidenti^ letter to his brother, written before the resignation had 
t^ken {>lace, and diescribing the plan as formed by Mr. Pitt and 
biiuBelf*^ is decisive* as to the real grounds upon which the 
Minis|ers acted. There is also in the QtstlereagkiDorrespond- 
enoe, a paper by Lord Castler^h, containing a statement of 
the reasons for the retireihent of Mr. Pitt and his friends from 
office. These reasons are threefold. 1.' Their conviction that 
such a comprehensive measure is necessary in order to enable 
the empire to i^ap all the benefits of the union. 2. The ex- 
pectutiona pf support held out by them to the Irish Catholics,, 
whose iupport was in consequence given to the Union. 3. The 
improbability that a postponement of the question would mlti-'’ 
gate the King’s opposition.! In this full statement there is no 
allusion to any other ground for Mr. Pitt’s resignation. 

, Lord Loughborough’s conduct is more easily explained. The 
idea about the cordnation oath had taken possession of the 
King’s mind so early as 1795; he had then consulted Lord 
Kenyon and Lord Loughborough himself upon it.^: It was 


* Buekingham Papers, vol. iii. p. 128. The King, in a letter to 
Mr. Addington of Feb. 13.1801, says: ‘ I think I am right (though it 

‘ appears most extraordinary) that Lords C-and C-and Mr. 

< C-are the persons that led Mr. Pitt to the rash step he has 

‘ taken.’ (Ljfe of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 305.) The persons here 
signified are Lords Comwains and Castlereagh, mid 1!^. Canning. 
We doubt the correctness of the King's supposition. * • 

t Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlm'eagh, vid. iv.- 
p. 34. We have heal'd a report, which we hope may prove Urue,'. that 
there is a prospect of Lord Cornwallis’s papers being given to the 
world, under the auspices of a very competent editor, closely con¬ 
nected with his family. , 

I The correspondence between George HI. and Lord Kenyon, 
C. J,, was published by hie son Lord Kenyon, in 1827. Lord Lqu|^- 
boronghr, in his paper above refwred to, says:—-*lq 1795, by his 

* Mi^esty's express command, X deHvered my written answers,to 

* some questions he was pleased to put to me uptm l^is suidect, 

* which, answers fell so short of the high sense pf the obligxh^ hU 

* Majes|yr|elt to be imposed upon him, ^at, they were rather, die-' 

* pleasing to him.’ {Lord CampbeWs Lives of die ChanoeUaf% voL vi.- 
p. 326.) * Lord Malmesbury has the following entry in his ‘ D^y,^ 
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kno^‘ to the ih Hie autamn of 179.9 (hi «re learn from 

t/ord Cahtli^^’s lettW ito Mt. cited aboYe), that the 
was then adYerae^ih Hie adnussion of CathoGosito Par- 
Hhinent and office: liera Loii^borough had indeed oononired 
with his cdUHi^^ io appro^ng of tins measure before^ Hie 
Union WflfraiM; but finding fmm his oonversations with the 
King'ij^^We^ou^ that His Majesty still retained strong feel- 
the sol^ect) he changed his Course^ and opposed the 
measure, doubtle^ with* no other^motiYe than'that' of-ingra¬ 
tiating him^f with thd^King and strengthening hisnwn position* 
As to the^^^ilnbn os adniission of &t)i^cs he was prebably 
quite and be Imd f^aHntenta^ 'wf turning out Mr. 

Pitt’e GoYernment if it wae:to ';eiyanger his own tenure of the 
Great Seal. When the o^Mie Govemmoit was announced, 
hh'i^^wo are toId^^'aH consternation’; he* pli^ied himself in 
Mr. Addifigtra’s handstand was ready to fioio^t:the offibe of 
Presidebt of the Coun<^, which the new^ destined for 

him.* The King, howeym*, uffio donbHaas h^ not fdtgottcn 
Lord Looghborouj^’s conduct during the Begency, was not so 
easily conciliated as bis late ChanoSor had fiatteiod himself. 
Lo^ Loughfiorough was* mercilessly excluded from the new 
ai^mi^fratibn; and when the King, u^n his resignation, de¬ 
livered! H»e Great Seal to Lord Eldon, he-drew it from under 
the left breast of his coat, where he had carefully lodged it, 
saying, that *he gave it to him firom his heart’t Phat the 
Ring distrusted Lord Loughborough—*• notwithstanding his at¬ 
tempts to gain the royal favour—as much, as he loved Lord 
Bldon^ is- proved by his wHl-known exclamation on bearing 
of Ldid Loughborongh’s death, that * he had not left behind him 
* a greater knave in the king’s dominions.’! • . 


Febs 20..1801 :-.^KiDg at Windsor about the 6th or 7th instant; 

* read fais coronation oath to his family, asked them whether they 

* understood it, and added, ** If 1 violate it 1 am no lunger legal 

* “,^vereiga of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy.’” 
It is vbry likely that this danger bad been artfully suggested to the 
King. A passionate exclamation of the King at same time, after 

bta ecEonation oath to be read to him, that ‘ he would 

* rathOT beg'IpS^'laNiad .from door to doorl tl^ughout Europe than 

* consent, to .tUi^'afich.mea8ure,’ is r^icited by Geaerkl Gkrth (/V/- 

lew*s Life p.' ■ 

* Pellew’s ^*lS[feHI%^ JStoouth,^Tpl.^l p. 312. 315. 
t Twiss, * Life . - 

! Tlj^e copy of a paperdHmig^ teHlr. Htitin 1795 by the King, 
.with k memorandum in thelSS^’S^ w^ng^ dated April 12. 1801, 
which was found among Lord Loughboirough’s papers, must have 
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As sooQ ts Mr. Fox is infome^l^of Snasuls to tlie 
King had entrusted the fonna^On of a ne^ A<pat^i^on, he 
wri& to Lord Holland:. * Addington, Clianei^r of the 

* diequer, as against Htt! If X ao bdieye it» It ii^(i|t qvia 

* mempriheniUnle* The pure Tory Adminietnition which Mras 
now formed does not support the theory to which, we have 
adverted above, as to the anti-aristocratic tendendes dT die Tory 
party. The C^bmet insisted of nine persons, five of whom 
were peers. The four commoners were Addington himself, 
together with Lord Hobart, I<ord Hawkesbuty,, and Lord 
Lewisham, all eldest sons of Earls*' But befoitsphe*arrange¬ 
ments could be completed anS^ufbreseen obstade arose. The 
King’s mind had been so^ much affected by the late ipinis- 
teriil cnsiB, that the necessity fbr a Begency seemed'umninent, 
and his life was even in danger. In a short time, hotwever, this 
cloud passed ^fway; and after on unsuccesd^ul atten^t on the 
part of Mr. Pidi^.fHends to restore him to office, in which the 
conduct of this statesman does not appear to advantage, the 
' Doctor’ (as -he was now universdUy called) oom.mcnced his 
inglorious mimatenal career. 

The publications of the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Holland contain much authentic information respecting events 
subsequent to the close of Mr. Pitt’s first administration. The 
limits of an Article have, however, been already exceeded; and 
the completion of the ‘ Memoirs of Fox ’ may afford us an 
opportunity of reverting to tlie first decad of this centmy. 

been given him by the King when he bad his audience to surrender 
the Great Seal. {Lord Campbell^ ibid. p. 300.) It is dated two 
days previoudy. 
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r5. The Text of Shakespeare vindioated from, the Jntdrpedafwns 
and Corrvptityns advocated by John Payne Collieri -Peg., in 
his Nates and Emendations. By Samubl WELLBlt Su?6E<B. 
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-6. A Pefo Notes’ on Shakespeare: with oceammal Bemarkx on 
the Emendations of the MS. Corrector in Mr. Collier^x Copy 
of the FoliOf 1632. By the Kev. Alexander Dycb. 
8vo. ^ndon: 1853. 

harvo hitherto abstained from noticing a controverl^ 
which has excited no common interest, and stirred up no 
small quantity of literary bile—that occasioned by the ap¬ 
pearance of Mr. Cdilier’s ‘ Notes and Emendations:’ We have 
persevered in this abstinence until the immediate pressure 
of the subject may seem to have passed away. Mr. Stngef's 
new Titian has, however, to a certain extent,^revived it; 
and, for our own purpose, the comparative calm into which 
the stritw has subsided is rather advantageous, that purpose 
being neill^r to defend nor to impugn, with any dogmatic 
p(»itivene8s, the authority of Mr. Coliiei^s mysterious Corrector, 
but to imdeavour, if possible, to limit the controversy within 
some general principles of criticism, instead of leaving it:tobe 
•earned cm ih singl^handed contests about the merits of separate 
passages, like the batries in the Iliad: a mode which may amuae 
the l(^ers-oh by'its d^^lays oC mdividmd dexterity, jb^t #tinch 
forwards in mo clegree , ooncliisicni of the wiyr. v; . i • ^ J i t 

In ^:^ we expect but Bttle towards the ultimate eluc^tion 
c rfUlll ^tion from a]iymf/.;tl^ preient eombatasats. ^ Thj^ aiie 
IWW Kay- known by thii^iiaeinms In the rfield|t^f^^crhieism4 but 
Ifpre is<a bygone s<ibobt^imitUftichsm^ illh^/areiii'iPeninadltt 
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TeienffiSy <»Uied to-ft <^iiiM cam{)ajgn. Thdr ^ jhas been 
^enl; ^ ^ old ifonndnlaopless and 

iiBtGataan ^Ji^e tr^ of ideas ewd fHWC^eB of 

CDcjiaeifflBS wbi^ tbiwe d[}c«feedonef wfaeth abealiite>^.'ji;eji^ired 
4as nB^dnoed^ is inimit^ ittto their min^' imwilb 
2 i]^ly. Aecn^omed to deal widi eoi^ectures onljr^ u^dKolding 
or nj^tting ^em, none of them all—and tbn is petmliarljr 
tine of 'linger—seems thoron^Iy to reaHse the generic 
diffhrenoe betweim a conjecture, however happy, and a change 
loets on presumptive evidence of authentimty, how¬ 
ever slight. Mr. Collier, after having been inclkted lit ifirst 
to regafi ^is Correptor as an absolute authority, now candidly 
admits that be BO longer holds that opinion; he pnofesses ininself 
inchned to believe that this mysterious mrsonage amended tjio 
text beftwe him partly on authority, and partly^on conjectore;: 
aaupposirion omtainly allowable in the absence of eridenoe, bat 
whi(^ appears, to say the least of it, unlikely—for it is djfficdh 
to conctive a man, with real materials before Mm, adding 
guesswork of Ms own—and for wMch we cannot 4nd |bat 
Mr. Collier has given any reason. As for Mr. Dyoe, he has the 
additional ^quMification of a wisdom wMch has too manifestly 
entangled itself in over wiseness. His leandng. m the literatime 
of Sh^peare*3 and earlier ages is most various ,and remaric- 
able. His power of applying it seems to us very inadequate. 
His alignments are constructed with a great apparatus of pa¬ 
rallel words and passages; but, instead of ^emolitiung the 
opponent, they leave Mm unhurt, because they are almost in- 
vaiMbly diroked amiss. We need but instance the cttitous 
passageatp. 128. of the 'Few Notes,’ in which, m order to 
prove'^tbe important fact that Shakspeare m^ht h»vQ written 
'cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff’ (instimd of 
as writimi bv the Corrector), he accumulates thirty-three in- 
stmicesof verbid iteration from contemporary authors, and thereby 
estaMishei^ as for as he can, the very opposite conclusion; in- 
asoauch as, in evm;y one of these tMrty^i>three specimens, thpe 
is some pomt, jingte, or antithesis, such as the taste of the tunes 
loved; whdrpas, in t^e received lineef Sfaakspeare, thm» is 
nothhig bui^ffat repetition, which all writers, in aU languag^m, 
avoid where tiaey can by a kind of instinct 
“t Dyce’s fbmeoming edition will impart to ns much 

curious and some new antiqu^an. learning we have no doubt; 
we whether 4 t wiU add to bur neal knowiedfe of 

l^afa^peare iaay mare thou Mu Halliwiell^aimgttMeent won, 

eye, hut'afford no dohine s^atcfcnr tbihe 
anitii. ‘ll^ truth is that « new sehocti of 'fihsjmpevlaii erki- 
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cism is required; that the matenals nowftooumuiftted hy^sb 
Btra^e an aecioent deserye, and will produce, men oapalm of 
dealmg with them in a &r broader and more Hberdl way tham 
the present race of yerbal commentators and pattdkt-pasmge 
compilers. For our own part, we have no pretensi^s >vhat- 
ever to antidpate the discoveries which future reasoners will 
probably make; but we are anxious to point out, in as few 
words as the subject will admit of, certain gener^ views to 
which a comparison between the writings of the support's 
and opponents of Mr. Collier’s Corrector may probably direct 
the impartial inquirer. 

If we were told by some scholiast of ancient days, that 
Aristarchus the critic, while wandering in the market-place of 
Alexandria with his head full of Homer, had purcha^a a bar¬ 
gain of figs, and, on returning home, found them wtrapt up in a 
papyrus containing the genuine text of the poet, we should 
smile at the simplicity of the myth; and yet the romance of 
Mr. Collier’s discovery is almost os marvellous. That gentle¬ 
man IS known to many of our readers as one who has devoted 
great part of his life to the study and elucidatioDj^ our great 
dramatist. By the merest accident, which mlgh^|uEdiy have 
occurred to any chance person, he i>ecame the purchaser of a 
copy of the second folio of J^akspeare. (1632), which con¬ 
tained numerous MS. annotations. There was nothing remark¬ 
able in its exterior. One K. Perkins has inscribed his name, as 
owner, in durable characters on the old sheepskin co\er. A 
certain Mr. Parry has recognised it as once his own, and lost 
many years ago t sinee which time it seems to have undeigone 
the discipline of Some servants’ hall, where it was the faslulm to 
‘ read through Sbikspur of »n evening,’ as jwoposed by the 
lady’s maid in High Life Below Stairs: soiled with beer and 
tolmcco stains and candle-snuff burns, and its I3ilapidated 
leaves scarcely holding together. Annotated copies of the folios 
mre, it seems, common enough; and this mie did iwrt attract 
iMr. Collier’s attention until a considerable time after tlm pur¬ 
chase, when he wab surprised at the great number and remark¬ 
able character of the annotations. 


* ^ 

* The ^gnlarity and interest of the volume arise but of (he fact, 
mat from the first page to the last, it contains notes and etnendstions 
in a handwriting not much later than when it came from the,^x^.* 





tout advertini^ to sundry known mistakes of pagti^tiak it may 
I that the entire volume ^sists cC ti^ly 900 pagedr mvided 
thiriy«rix playsf and, borides the cbrTectlod^'Qf l^sml and 
errors, as weU as'lap«» 'of a jpwver and more extensive kind, 
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ffae pujactaaifioB bm be^si carefuUj set right thraugbout. As there 
is DO Siige wil^ut from tea to tmrty of these £ainor emendstions, 
they not, in the .whpie, fall short of 30,000s. Most of them have, 
of course, be^ introduced in modern editions^ since the plain mean¬ 
ing of a passage often contradicts the. old careless and absurd point¬ 
ing; bat it will be seen hereafter, that not in a few instances ^the 
sense'of the poet has thus been cleared in a way that has not been 
anticipated. .... 

* ejections only have been hitherto spoken of: but there are at 
least two other very peculiar features in the volume. Many pas¬ 
sages, in Heady all the plays, are struck out’with a pen, as if for the 
purpose of shortening the performance. ... To this fact we may 
Sdid, that hundreds of stage-directions have been inscribed in mauu- 
acript, as if for the guidance and instruction of actors, in order that 
no mistake might be made in what is usually denomihamd stage- 
business. It is well known that in this respect the old printed copies 
are very deficient; and sometimes the written additfons of tliis kind 
seem even more frequent and more explicit than might be thought 
necessary.’ {Introduction, p. xi. xviii.) 

Such is Mr. Collier’s own account of this very remarkable 
discovery, which we have carefully 6e[>arated, for the present, 
from his speculations on the vsilue and extent of it. 

Now,, when we thus read of a volume alleged to contmn 
upwards of 20,000 cotemporary emendations of an avowedly 
most corrupt text; when we arc told that the great majority of 
these corrections arc of the simplest and most obvious kind 
(punctuations, slight transpositions, changes of easily mistaken 
liters, a^d the like); that many more of them anticipate the 
conjectures, not of one, but of many ingetuous critics and jms- 
sioaate admirers of the poet; that many more, though new, arc 
idi but self-evidently right; that many disclose corruptions where 
none were suspected, or remove corruptions which none had 
veidiured to touch; that many more (and this is a most remai'k- 
aide point in the aigument) ore corrections where no corrections 
are required, substitutions of one word for another good, or 
nearly so } when it is found that these most numerous and curious 
alterations are accon^tauied by a complete series of stage direcr 
tions, singularly valuable in some instance, and everywhere 
bearing the appearance of theatrical traditions of the time im¬ 
mediately succeeding Shakspearis’s: the first question winch 
ocesrs must needs be. Can this mass of emendations be simply 
conjectural—simply tlie production of the leisure Hours and in- 
gexdous br^in of some long deceased possessor of the vo;lume? 

Certajnly it is contrary to all ordinal^ and j^ba- 

bilij^ that this should be sa We doubt if any simiW ^Stance 
can be found on record. Men do dot sit down in blood to 
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cut up,'and tratifi|>oae, uid alter fram beginiiWli^^d 
of a most jwpnlar author; only recently dea^ lfe mere wan- 
tonness. If a critic were to take so singular a fancy,1t is certain 
he would confine himself to passages which needed flcttfeig light, 
and passages which he thou^t he could improve—would not 
alter, by hundreds, minute words where no change was needed, 
and the .rejected would make sense as well as^e admitted. 
It would more pacing strange if such a critic had antiew 
paled m numeroufi instances the approved conjectures *of hie 
ablest successors-^still more so, if be proved eapdble, in many 
instances, of gilding the refined gold by adding new point to 
the wit and new depth to the pathos of Shakspeare. 

Now,*before reverting more at large to the proof of these 
allegations, what we arc anxious to establish is this:-Let it once 
be conceded that all the annotations of Mr. Collier's Corrector 
are not conjectural, and consequences follow so wide that it is 
no wonder the present race of* critics have shrunk from th^. 
Por whatever is riot conjectural must l»e authentic. There' is, 
as will be obvious on refieclion, no middle snppcwition jiossible. 
It follows, therefore, that either a priori evidence deceives ns m 
a most remarkable imd unique manner, or .we have now before 
us some part of the genuine text of Shakspenre. What part 
that may be—rhow far the Corrector is reliable—this may he 
matter of painful and anxious inquiry; it may admit, in the 
present state of our knowledge, of no safe solution: for the 
present we take our stand on the simple aigumcnt, that if all is 
not conjectural, then some must be authentic. 

What the Corrector’s mechanical modus operandt may have 
been, ^s of course a very important question in connexion with 
the former one-; but we must leave those who are curious on 
the subjed; to trace it for themselves from tlie mater’^ls afforded 
by Mr. Collier. It has been conjectured, that he comicted wnflj 
from the tradition of the stage preserved by actors of 6h«3c- 
speare’e “ time—from prompters* books—or from some docu^ 
ments of a more valuable and authentic nature. AH these siip- 
positions, we leave for the present*, intending to revert to some 
of them again, when we’have cleared t he ground by-iexhihifi|||^ 

* We may, howev^, notice hUm mo remarkable, hidieatiQn, whirih 
we do not diink liir. iColUer has olMterved* On fnspectiign eC' t^ 
hook, it will be seenihat a very large proportitMj^ ,of ,^e 
are made, not by striking out one word and euhsthutiilg 
by striking through the m*roneoU8 Irtfers only, arid the 

pr(m|d ones in the marg^ in the satae manrim Js o^i^ctiqns of 
are usually madri; '"T^sWe 4ake to bil k, si^ of 

done by tnmscrild»gy^and net^ the ear or % co a gdrih a e. 
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in a more distinct maimer the reasons which ^.to disprove the 
supposition'pf mere conjecture. To do this, it is necessary 
that we should travel over ground familiar, perhaps, to many 
of diur readers,-^the history of the eariy e(^ions of Shahspeare^s 

pWs* * . . . * . 

Half of these appeared during his lifetime, singly) in quarto 
editions--r-edSians fuU of manifest error, and, as we are assured 
by Shakspeare’s fellow actors, Hemlnge and Condell, merely 
snrreptitious. The , great dramatist himself took no ste]:» what> 
over to prepare his plays for printing; he left his manuscripts 
with his associates, and buried himself in his Stratford acres, 
with an apathy which 

' Were it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride,* 

has somctliiug of the awful in it, when we reflect on the gi¬ 
gantic fame of the man and the real nothingness of tame. 
In 1623, seven years after his death, the possessors of these 
manuscripts, the aforesaid Heminge and Condell, brought 
out the first folio edition of his plays; professing to follow 
implicitly the MSS., which, according to their statement, 
were so clearly written as'scarcely to admit of mistake. And 
yet, with such materials as these before them, it is well known 
how disgracefully they executed their task. Of its import¬ 
ance to the world they could not be aw^e; but their duty 
to their deceased friend enjoined at least a decent .perform¬ 
ance of it. Nothing more vividly brings before us the in¬ 
ferior nature and breeding of the associates with whom Shnk- 
^eare’s working days were past, than the preface to this 
volume: the ‘smart writing’ of the address to the public at 
the outset, almost as vulgar as smart writing in the days of 
Victoria; the fulsome eulogies on their departed comrade; the 
putf and quackery of the promise, which they hold out, con¬ 
trasted with the scandalous failure of the performance. It is 
plain that the folio was never ‘edited’ at all,in any reasondble 
sense. It is plain that notwithstanding the fiourish about ex¬ 
clusively using the • manuscripts of Sbakspeare, the Gompllers 
did in fact often simply copy the quartos whldi they vilified. 
We cannot, therefore, feel au^ certainty as to the integrity 
of the text in other parts, where we have no quartos t6 col- 
hite. As for the typognqihy, it is a chaos. To borrow the 
animated descriptiem of a foreign oonteisporary of ours, *gW- 
^ ing typographical errors abound; verse is printed as, pr<^, 
' and prose as ytarse; the punctimrimi throughout seems to 
‘ have been made at haphazard; words are omitted, imstalcen, 
' ond^troBSposed; and sometimes the types appear to have 
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* been jumbled tog^er into what bears hardly the sem- 
‘ blance of a word.’ These errors are often of such a strange 
description, > that it has become a que6ti6& whether they 
were chiefly committed by the eye. or the ear—-whether the 
compositor misread the manuscript, or w'as misled by a care¬ 
less reader—probably there is. somediing oFboth. Now the 
reader must observe that the pdte thus fbrtdbSy Iftit most truly 
•d^ribed is Skakspeare; there is nolsther. Of piOst ^assical 
authors, even those with c5rhipt ts^s^ iherc are several manu¬ 
scripts which afford profitable 'collaiio|i i of Shakspeare there 
is nothing whatever having the semtdhnce of authenticity, ex¬ 
cept this single and most unhappy edition. 

For tlie second folio, 1632, adds nothing substantial to our 
knowledge. At one time a kind of rally was made in its favour, 
it is difficult to say why, by some Shaksperian critics; but 
Sanchez's saying concerning preachers, nil tarn absurde did 
potest quod non dicitur ab aUquo prcedicattn^m, is at least equally 
true of these gentlemen. Others have averred, on the contrary, 
that it bears no trace whatever of editorial labour, and that if 
the compositor has corrected some obvious mistakes, he has in¬ 
troduced quite ’ as many. Mr. Collier, who judges it most 
favourably among the moderns, says (in his Proposals for n new’ 
edition of Shakspeare) *Ic was not a mere reprint, left to the 
‘mercy of compositors; but some editorial care was exercised 

* in the production of cdnsiderable portions of it. Although the 
‘ supervisor mightj possibly, have resorted to then existing MSb., 

‘ I do not think it probable he did 'so, nor do I perceive suffi- 
‘ cient evidence in his emendations they would in that case dis- 

* cover.* One curious theory is suggested by Mr. H^liwell, we 
know not how -truly, viz., that some few of the. emendations 
of the edition of 1632 are made with a view to modernise the 
language—so rajud was the change in our tongue'll! the ge¬ 
neration succeeding Shakspeare’s. 

Of the later folios nothing need be said. They are reprints 
only, with the a4dition of some doubtful plays. ... 

Such being the histjCjjty of the text of Shakspeare, it is fio 
matter of, kuiprise, that as Soon ns critical attention be|p«i'to 
be directed tdwai54e,Mhli form of sweepbg apd^ttii- 

hcensed coujectn^ emendatira. In fac^ there was jplsln jui^- 
fication for this tburse* No one is tied to a teit sdl^evtdently 
corrupt. The imagination refuses to be bound 1^ aiiy such re¬ 
striction. It is nfiin that much, which is imt ^jhak- 

Searc’s in the folio, Carnot be his Ja tlakt 'ill^. It is^wfore 

robable, in sdl fair reasoning,,n nadclf is nbi hls^ in 

|lhat 8ha|)e. These po^tion^’once estaliltrfied, seemed to give 
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ample and undeniabli^ scope for such ingeuuily* In one sense^ 
there was justice even in Dr. Newton’s sweeping observation 
(in his preface io Milton), * As the best guesser was the best 
^diviner, so he may.be said in some ij^eaBure to be the best 
* editor of Shak^eare.’ ‘ The folio reads " Prenzie,”’ says surly 
Johnson, speaking of apas^ge we shall by and bye notice, ‘of 
‘which the second fouo makes “princely,*’ and Theobald 
‘ “ priestly,” and every .oim els® may make what he caii.’ On ^his 
simple principle most Sbaksperian critics have acted. But as time 
went on, a marked chatige took place in the style of such con- 
J^tural criticisdU? ^^e ekriier editors—Theobald, Pope, Han- 
mer, .and the rest^ down' at least to Johnson—did not possess 
accurate verbal learniillg, nor pretended to it.; Whatever they 
may have occasionally professed^ it is clear that their real notion 
was, not to aifcci to discover what Shidrspeare actualiy wrote, but 
to remake Shakspeare—to supply his defects, or rather those of 
his editors, out of thrir own stores. It is only the more refined, 
perhaps more elderly and effete style of criticism of a later day 
(beginning, we may say, with Steevens and and ending 

for the present,wlldi Mr. Singer, who adopts denberately the same 
useless course), whiclr bar professed to conjecture, by the applica¬ 
tion of parallel learning, what Shakspeare might actually have 
written: and which rejects all attempt to purify his text unless 
it be show'n, not that the change commends itself to our taste, 
but that authority by comparison may be found for it in the poet 
himsel.f or in contemporary writers. Our ancestors amended 
Shakspeare as the bold artists of the'sixteenth century ‘ restored’ 
classical works—moderns patch him up al we now restore 
(gothic cl^urches, stone for stone and beam for beam. The latter 
course is, in a certain sense, the more justifiable of the two ; 
but it has degenerated into a most wearisome exercise of minute 
ingenuity. We need only refer our readers to the volumes at 
the head of this article for proof. Every critic,who ventures far 
iu it appears to lose at once his character for judgment, and his 
, temper and good manners: and, we speak it advisedly, but must 
leave our readers to. verify tbe assertion-^the result is abso- 
lutCily nothing, ij^ot^one step is gained towards the real resto- 
l^lbn of Shak$pei^s text by the hundred conjectures, some 
j^usible but mahy^ more utterly %orthl^, of the several writers 
now before us, and the many anonymous critics who have em¬ 
barked in the pye^^controversy. We may now ah4 then 
think we see for a ihoihei^ a li^t thrown on an obscure' 

—^geukally to ietorn,on farther thought, into its ori^nai'$i>K- 
ness: but nowhere do we obtriu anything approaching tb satis- 
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foctpr^ assurance, tbat Shakspeare actually wrote what his 
conjectCEeal amenders set down for hiiO. 

]||o conjectural emendation ought to be admitted bodily into 
the text of Shakel>ear^ If any such, must be of necessity 
adopted as a substitute fov the mere nonsmise of the folio, it 
should be,’ in all careful edilion's, with some mark to denote its 
illegitimacy; a rule, simple as it is, which no modem editor seems 
sufficiently conscientious to adopt. It was, however, a sense of 
the wild and unprofitable-length to which the guessers had run, 
which produced a few years Ago the very opposite sect whom 
we may term the Foliantists—men who stood hy the first foUo 
through sense and nonsense, believed that orthodoxy, lay in 
literal adherence to Heminge and Condeil, as the Yarius and 
Tucca of their deceased friend, and ransacked cartloads of 
contemporary trash to discover any possible analogy, which 
miglit justify retaining some hopeless typographical imbroglio 
as sense and poetry. Mr. Charles Knight we take to be the 
representative of this sect: Mr. Collier owns, that he at one 
time belonged to it, but found it necessary tp abandon it: and 
be did wisely. To attempt to set up the first folio, in this way 
was, in effect, to turn a rule of convenience into a principle of 
faith. It is one thing to say that the most convenient course 
is to abide by the first folio,, wherever bare sense can be made 
of it, as against all unauthorised conjecture, and another tu say 
we are bound to believe it; to which no Inquisition can force 
us: for where an edition is obviously corrupt in countless places, 
it is, to a moral certainty, con-upt also in many more where the 
defect is not so obtious.' 

If, therefore, any strange discovery were to restore^to us the 
original manuscripts of Shakspeare’s plays—those *{)a|Mjrs’ in 
which, Heminge and Condeil assure us, they ‘ scarce received 
* from him a blot*—we may, [)robably, assume that .we should 
arrive at the following results. 

We should, in the first place, find instantaneous and complete 
liglit thrown on many lines ami passages which in their present 
state are mere ^pprobria criticorum —knots which no wit cau. 
unloose, and which have only been very clumsily cut by the use 
of conjecture. And we should, no doubt, be often surprise , at 
finding at how ^ight an expense of words, sylkbles, amd punc* 
tuation, the necesmry change was efi^ted. 

Next, we should.prpbably find an infinite ifumber of slight 
verbal differences from the printed (and ^oroughly ewrupt) 
text. Many of these Wo.iild be sueh m would a[:q)eim to us, ^ 
an eonjficture WhoUy limnee^^ Few it is 
jll^on^le to suppojse typography of the fimt folio 
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never * blundered into sense’— that no^ng is wrong in it 
except what is uHintelligiblQ. Many passages^ in it, which will 
pass muster as BUj^h, must nevertheless, on a fair calculation 
of nroba^litiesy not : be what Shakspeare wrote. Now these 
sli^t iincsdl^-for altmntioiis are, for obvious reasons, quite oid 
of the line of inere conjectural cntics. 

Agalti,.a very great number of the rectifications established 
by such a manuscript would undoubtedly be of plain typograr 
phical errors’; oversights, of which the origin would be clear 
on comparison of the MS. with, the impression^ omissions of 
lines and parts of lines, riips of the ear and of the eye,. confu¬ 
sions of idem gonaTttia, clmnges of one letter into another'very 
similar to it in the current hand, and the like. Here, again, 
the true Shok'speare would correct the folio (if silch an expres¬ 
sion can be used) in a manner very different irom his ordinary 
commentators: for this last class of error is one which the 
latter (obviously) are least likely to divine, and least qualified 
to set right. 

But yet further: it is probable, if we would but weigh the 
a priori evidence honestly, tliat many things would occur to us 
ia the genuine Shakspeare which would disappoint us exceed¬ 
ingly. It is not only that we might not unfrequently find 
some slight changes rather Avorsening than bettering the text 
in our opinion. Shakspeare, w’lio never blotted a lino (would 
he had blotted a thousand, said Ben Jonson), must often have 
written with extreme carelessness, and even the most blunder¬ 
ing compositor might here and there have improved, him* But 
we should probably lose much to which we are really at- 
taclied. Shakspeare, no doubt, often used barsh, obscure, far¬ 
fetched words and phrases; his surpassing imagination some¬ 
times outran his power of composition; and he was often 
misled into obscurity from other and baser reasons, by seek¬ 
ing after points and quips to please the taste of the times: 
but token we know we are dealing with a most corrupt text, it 
is scarcely possible but that a vast number of these quaint, 
bold, or forced expressions, even though within the bound¬ 
aries of the intelligible,, are in reality typographical errors. We 
do hot know, whether in severe logic, we ought not to go 
further, and venture to lay down the canon, that wherever the 
folio uses a forced word or phrase in Heu of a common on^. 
there is an d priori prolmbility of such error. Now it is curious 
to observe how many of the passages of Shakspeare whjdh are the 
most quoted and best renieinbered, are marked with some spe- 
citd divergence from the ordinary and obvious mode of 
sioQ, and ate all the.better remembered on that accountju^ 
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as some peculiarity of, accent or manner will keep elive at-, 
tentioo to a speaker^ \vhcn m li^prbacliiibly corrept Voice and 
action would send ns to sleep.' ^iich passages, therefore^beoam® 
enshrined in a kind of superstitious attachment: eonsvefudo, as 
the philosophical poet hasrit^'>!oueimnaif ankore^ Men applaud 
them, much in the sanfe wi^ as. we have observed a culti¬ 
vated audiencei at the Westminster l^lay, regulatly* bestow 
their loudest clappinga on those texts of Terence'which happen 
to be incorporated in th& early friend, the Eton I/atin Gram¬ 
mar. To inquire further into‘the origin of such inherited 
admimion would be an act of heretical boldnere; for the pro¬ 
found apophthegm holds true in this as in weightier matters, 
that * Time kills Reason.* 

Lastly: Inasmuch as, after all, some very considerable intel- 
leotiial powers,'as well as poetical taste, have been applied for 
two centuries to the conjectural emendation of the text, it is 
probable tliat we should find a not inconsiderable number of 
later conjectures verified by the manuscript of' the author him¬ 
self; and this would be especially the case with those of thc^ 
earlier critics; who were on the whole th® ablest, the most un-' 
prejudice even from their deficiency in minute learning, and 
had the advantage of coming first, and therefore of making the 
easiest guesses. 

Now if will be our endeavour to lay before the reader such 
eviebnee as we can of the manner in \thich the corrections in 
Mr. Collier’s folio answer this a priori conception of a really 
genuine text, according to the foregoing classification. We - 
shall do BO ns nearly as we can by strict induction of proba¬ 
bilities, and not by the more pleasant, but less trustworthy, 
method of lesthetic criticism on the intrinsic merit of the cor- ' 
rections: and even should we dOpart from this rule of absti¬ 
nence, we entreat the reader to regard this as done only by 
way of digression* If he wishes, on the contrary, fo judge by 
the most unsatisfactory criterion of mere likings and dislikings, 
he will find plenty of company in the volumes before us. We 
shall for convenience confine ourselves almost wholly to in¬ 
stances from two- plays—* Measure for Mwure* and * Twelfth 
Night’—fleeted af hazard, except in so for as that both ap¬ 
peared for the first time in the folio, and wc therefore are not 
obliged to embarrass ourselves ,^by coUation with smy other 
edition. 

1. Con’ections restoring the s^ise of entire passages*.. 

The student of * Measure for Measure ’ in ^ first folio, 
eager to realise the assurance of iu actors, that the perfect 
text of thb great poet is here laid ifefore him, :6^n4a k^imself at 
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the yery outset knee-deep in the following slough of despond, 
whioh we gite verbatim^ literatim^ et punctuatihif as it appears 
in that efdition:/ 

V * ■ » 

(Act i. scene L Tlte Duke to. Angelo^ 

* Of Oo¥^eincnt, the properties to unfold, 

Would seenie in me t* affect speech and discourse, 

Since I am put to know, that jour own Science 
Exceedes (in that) the lists of all advi^ 

My strength can give you; Then no more remaines 
But that, to your suffidency, as your worth is able. 

And let them woike i* t 

We spare the oohjectiiral critics, and omit, in mercy, all 
notice of their ineffectual attempts to flounder through this 
mass of misprints. Let us now take the passage from the 
Corrector: 

' Since X am apt to know, that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you; Then, no more remains 
But add to your sufliciency your worth, 

And let them work.* 

Now the whole change is here effected by the slight altera¬ 
tion of two words, the omission' of one, and the omission, also, 
of the two obviously redundant at the end of the sixth line. It 
is this kind of amendment, at small expense, which peculiarly 
distinguishes the authoritative from the conjectural restorer. 

* She is fast my wife,' 

Save that wc doe the denunciation lackC 
Of outward Order. This we came not to, 

Only Xqt propagation of a Dowre 

llemaining in the Coffer of her friends.’ (Act i. sc. 3.) 

Read, with the Corrector, ‘ pronunciation ’ and * procuration; ’ 
unless you think, with Mr. Singer, that * no change of the text 
‘ is necessary I’ 

We piiss to a reinar]aibl& passage, which has been the subject 
of as much bad criticism and rash restoration ns any in Shak- 
speare. We give it agmn exactly in the shape in which the 
sinful H^inge and Octndell tendered it to the world: 

‘ Claudio. ThePrenzie, Angelo? 

/saA Oh ’tie the cunning liverie of hell, 

The damnest body to invest, and cover 
In preozie gardes ;*« (Act fri. sc. 1.) 

The second folio gave ‘princely ’ for‘preuzie’; Wwrburton 
conjectured ‘prie^ly;’ Tieck, very in^niously, ‘precise’ 
(/ L«.u’d Angelo is precise’); Mr. Singer, ‘ pnfnzie !* while frantic 
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Foliantists repudiated all change, and asserted thatprenzie meant 
the Italian *prenlbe’ in- the first line, and we ki^ow not what in 
the last. The Corrector supports Warburton; but *he also 
filters the last word, wHob no one had ventured to touch, 
although (notwithstanding, the critics) as ariant nons^se as the 
other—and that by the ^ange of a letter: 

‘ The prmdy Angelo ? 

Oh 'tia the cunning livery of Hell, 

The damn’dest body to invest and cover 
^ In priestly garb.' 

‘Priestly’ appears as superior to ‘precise’ in poetry and 
metre, as to ‘princely’ in sense. Lora Angelb was no more 
‘princely’ than Chief Justice Coke or Lord Keeper Puckering. 
But he was very ‘priestly’; that is, according to Shakspeare’s 
familiar use of this class of adjectives, priest-like. And it is the 
priestly garb which deceives by the show of ascetic virtue; not 
the princely. 

In * Twelfth Night,’ Sebastian thus describes his sister Viola 
(in the first folio): 

* A Lady sir, though it was said shee much resembled me, was 
yet of many accounted beautifull: hut tUogh I could not with such 
estimable wonder over-farre beleove that, yet thus farre I will boldly 
publish her, she bore a miude that envy could not but call fairc.' 
(Act ii. sc. 1.) 

The Corrector simply reads, 

‘ tliough 1 could not with self-estimation wander so far to believe 
that.' 

A change which is all the more probable, because, while it makes 
sense of the passage, it does not make all smooth, as a mere 
conjecturer woiild probably have done. We refer the reader, 
however, in all fairness, to Mr. Singeris remarics Vindication,’ 
p. 64.), which seem to us more than usually appropriate. 

‘ It was she 

First told me thou wast mad : then cam'st in smiling, 

And in such forms which here were presuppos'd 
Upon thee in the letter.’ (Act v. sc. 1.) 


The Corrector reads ‘thou’ and ‘preimposed’; and thus 
reduces no mcannig to meaning by the slight rectification of 
two misprints, the last of which was never suspected before, 
obvious as it is. 

"Ciilfow we beg the neadcr to observe,, that we have by no 
jAMbs ex^ the list of correetiens of thb high order in the 
lay^before us; * that these most be multiplied by the whole 
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number of the dramas; that he must reflect how much of 
wit, and learning, and poetical acuteness, ha\^ been devoted flor 
nearly two centuries to the task of rectifying the text, and what 
an infinitely suiail amount of really satisfactory conjectural 
emendation, in really dlfilcult passages, has been the result; and 
apply these data to the problem, whether: it is possible that the 
author of the corrections before us worked by conjecture alone. 

2 . Slight verbal changes. The importance of these, as bearing 
on the question of the Corrector’s authotily, rests on their ex¬ 
traordinary number and their general effectiveness. It is im¬ 
possible to give any satisfactory notion of them within limits such 
as ours; but, by way of specimen, the reader may, if he will, 
verify the few following from ‘Measure for Measure’:—Actii. 
sc. 1., ‘day* for ‘bay’; sc. A, ‘serve* for ‘seek’; sc. 4., 

‘ force ’ for ‘loss;’ Act. iii. sc. 1., ‘ blessed’ for ‘boasted,* ‘ chief* 
for ‘ cheap.’ Act iv. sc. 1., ‘ base ’ for ‘ these ’; sc. 2., ‘resistina^ * 
for ‘unsisting’; sc. 3., ‘confined’ for. ‘combined ’; sc. 4., *su<m* 
for‘of.* Act, V. sc. 1., ‘incredulity’ for ‘inequality,* ‘truth’ 
for ‘ trust,* ‘ reject * for ‘ retort.’ In general, it will be found, 
that of this class of corrections some are all but self-evidently 
right, some throw a new light on the passage, some are .im¬ 
provements, though not needed; while many more are so wholly 
immaterial, that it is difficult to conceive any reason for their 
insertion, except an honest desire to produce a pure text from 
the materials before the Corrector. Any supposition is more 
probable than that resorted to of necessity by Mr. Collier’s op¬ 
ponents—mere love of change, for change’s sake. 

3. Typographical corrections. In ‘ Measure for Measure,’ the 
most remarkable instances of this sort which have fallen under 
our notice are some additions of lost words. 

A well-known passage stands in the folio thus: 

‘In time the rod 

More mock’d than fear’d ; so our decrees 

Dead to infliction,’ &c. (Act i. sc. 4.) 

Pope amended the sense and metre by conjecturing ‘Be- 
‘ comes more mock’d,’ which has been admitted into the text 
ever since. The Corrector reads; 

‘In time the rod’s 

Mmre mock’d, than fear’d: so our most jitst decrees.* 

, ‘ I 

Minute as the difference may be, we cannot h|lp remarlang, 
how much less likely an error of the press, whether by a slip of 
the eye or ear, it would be to drop the firsi W(nrd of a liio^ than 
to <kiop two ^aurt ones in the middle. 
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* you have paid tlie. heavens yow function, and priagjQLer |be 
verjr debt of yout eaUing.* (Act iii; bc* 2.) ‘ 

Hie Corrector reads, * Youdiave paid tito Iieavens the due of 
' yoor funci^n an additiim jat once oaneceswry, very accept^ 
able, and verynmprobable ae a^oonjecture. , ; 

We pasi to a far more remarkable emendation of this order. 

* Sir To. Cc^'Ott^—there is sixpence for yotf; let*B have a song. 

Sir iin. There*i!i a testril for me too; if one kmght give a 

•way sixpence, so vntt I give atu^her f go to, a aofig, 

Ch, Would you have a love>song, or a song of fair life?* 

(TW^ Act ii. sc.:d.) 

The line in italics is added by the Coirector. We need 
scarcely intimate, the trouble irhich the mutilated text has given 
the critics; or how far every one of them, we believe, has been 
from guessing that a line had dropf through* And yet, how 
self-evident the change appears when suggested; and what in¬ 
credible boldness of conception, as well as neatness: of execution, 
such an alteration on conjecture would evidence.* Were wc 
inclined to rest the Coitector’s reputation for authority on any 
single passage, there is none we would sooner fix on. Mr. 
Singer’s objection, as he roust needs object, simply is, that idie 
Corrector, being a guesser, ought not to have guessed so boldly 
—which is only one instance in a hundred of his practice of 
taking the point in issue for granted—and he proceeds to insi¬ 
nuate a most innocent conjecture of his own (p. 174.); which he 
has not been ashamed again to propose in his new edition of 
the plays, wiiboat even noticing the Corrcctoz's line at all! . 

The. reduction to sense of a well-known puzzle in Fabian’s 
speech. Act ii. sc. 5., by substituting *by th* eare^* for * with 
ears,’ we place in this class, because a little consideration will 
render its typographical probability so evident. 

Another passage in the same scene gives, perhsipsi,* a little in¬ 
sight into, toe corrector’s mode of proceeding. 

< And with what wing the etaUim checks at it,* 

says the folio: nonsense, in the ordinary meaning of the word 
stallion. Hanmer conjectured < stanyel,’ said to mean a * kite ’; 
and his conjecture has been received: there is, however, some 
reason to suspect that the words were written and pronounced 


* It is a proof bow even the most carefal eyes will 
wander in this kind of investigation, that Mr. Ollier spe^ of 
secopd line ns * eat Short by a hyphen in the early impressions.* 
Thpb is no hyphen in first foll^}. is a <»njeo|axai sddijtion of 
4ip%pographs£ of tho'Second, who noted the bre^off id the sense. 
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iiiteri^ngeably'm those da;^8 of loose ortbt^aphy. Our Cor¬ 
rector writes * falcon’; which hardly coula have been Shsdr- 
speare’s; but is it not Hkely that a marginal note intended to 
explain to cockney playgoers Shakgpeare’s sporting word, may 
have been copied, mistakenly, by the Corrector from the original 
b^Ore him (whatevar that was) as a correction? We are not 
supporting Us infallibility, ana shall revert presently to the 
very important question, whether his handiwork does not com¬ 
prise different classes of correction. 

Mr. Collier in Us preface to his last edition gives us the fol¬ 
lowing extract of a iettei^from a ^practical printer’regardmg 
this class of emendations: — 

* The volume you have recently published, interesting as it most 
be to all connected with literature, is peculiarly so to those who, like 
myself, find their daily occupation in the correction of typoipraphical 
errors. The process by which these errors have been perpetrated is 
in most cases perfectly familiar to us by our hourly experience, and 
could be paralleled from the first proofs of almost any printing office 
in London. So natural are the emendations, so perfectly print^-like 
axse the errors, that those who know best the defective state of typo¬ 
graphy three centuries since, can have no doubt as to the autheu- 
ticity of the corrections.’ (P. ix.) 

4. Disappointing corrections. 

* How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? ’ 

(^Measure for Measure^ Act ii. sc. 2.) 

The Corrector has * God of judgment’—to the dis^fisfaction, 
probably, of most readers; the received text commending itself 
to the poetical sense, even without the aid of Mr. Dyce’s fine 
parallel passage from Dante. But, prejudice apart, is not the 
commoner word the more probable one ? Nor is the new read¬ 
ing without its propriety. Isabella is calling an earthly judge 
before the supposed tribunal of One whose special attribute it is 
to be tlm * God of judgment^’. 

i * Unfit to live or die! * O gravel heart I* (Act iv. sc. 3.) 

^ The Corrector reads * grovelling beast’; and, without judging 
by the inadmissible test of mere likes and dislikes, we doubt the 
correction. It reads modem. The word ^grove^’ occurs no¬ 
where in Shakspeare’e plays, except in the^ part of 

Henry VI., which is prolmbly not all his: and there oidy in the 
literal, not figurative sense. Yet, ou the other hand, the fype- 
praphical probability of the correction seems ido gr^t (the par- 
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termination in * grovelling * would in cramped, or hasty^ 
writing'^ have been represented by a mere sign), that vte must 
leave it to the decision of tiiose who, in Loi^ Melbmirne’s 
pla;jwS|S, are more cock-sure of everything than our^ves—a 
qotdity in which ShidcapOrlan critips are rarely deficient 

After all, however, instances of this class of correction are 
rain; much more so than we should for reasons already given 
have a priori expected; and to exemplify our meaning fully, 
we must go beyond the limits of the two plays we have se¬ 
lected. 

Every one who has heard of the Corrector at all, must have 
known something of the raging controversy occasioned by his 
change in the famous line of Macbeth— 

* Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of riie dark,’ 

into 'blankness of the dark.’ And almost every one, probably, 
will have joined in the shout of repudiation with which it has 
been welcomed. 

‘ But, to think true, 

Let’s cast off prejudice, and think anew.’ 

Is not our affection for the existing reading chiefly founded on 
the mere circumstance of having heard it repeated and quoted 
until it has almost'become purt of ourselves? And yet is it 
not always repeated or Quoted in a burlesque sense, showing its 
real unfitness for the place it occupies ? unless, indeed, on the 
analogy suggested to us by one of the readiest wdts as well as 
foremost punsters of our day, namely, that of ‘ sheet lightning ? ’ 
But we are bound to notice, on the other side, the parallel pas¬ 
sage from 'Cymbeline,’ most acutely adduced by Dr. Delius, 

* If Caesar oan hide the sun from us with a blanket,’ &c. On 
riie whole we are in doubt, and, if tlte question could be fairly 
argued on crirical principles alone, should be forced tO dismiss 
this famoiuybrnendation with a 'not proven.* 

We hardly venture to touch the passage next before us, sa¬ 
cred os we are certain it is to every reader, if only from the 
delightful commentary of Charles ^Laiuh. Wlien 'Dogberry 
describes himself as 'a rich fellow enoujgl), go to: and a fellow 

* that leisseSf we alb know the quaint comic significance 

which have drawn from an expression at 

first sij^ put of flape. 'li^he Corrector reader 'a fieilow ^at 
'hath had B^ore we condemn him, let us hoi?e also 

phink We enter very unwillingly into the domam' of 

but, after all, does the received, readmg ap¬ 
pear tfril from objectima in its place? 5Cbe ootentatbn 'of p^t 
losses Vrould seem rather nibre appropriate in one who ts eeeking 
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to varniiili liis preeuent decay by the lustre of times gone by, than 
in one, lijke Dogberry, who is making a vulgar boast of present 
prosperity. Ana * one who has had leases' was a pointed descrip¬ 
tion of a wealthy churl, which would have been fully appreciated 
by an audience in Queen Elizabeth's reign. For many a fortune 
had been made by people in Dogberry's class, out of the conimon 
abuse of benehcim leases of church and corporation property; 
while—if such very minute critioism may be allowed—the 
words * who has heid leases’ seem to point to the circumstance 
that, just about the time of Sbakspeare’s 6r^ familiarity with 
theatres (in 1586) theiast 'disabling statute’ had rendered'the 
farther perpetration of such profitable jobs impossoble. 

* Antonio. Whether thou be’st he or n(^ 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

As late I have been, I not know.’ 

( Tempest^ Act v. sc. 1.) 

The Corrector reads 'devil’ for ‘trifle’—and thereby 
exchanges, it would seem, a phrase in keeping with the jweti- 
cal magic of Prospero’s island for a mere commonplace. But 
let us reflect. If there is one quality that specially distinguishes 
Sliakspcarc in his more careful moods, it is the strict untfoimity 
with which each character in a play is held to its own appro-* 
priate diction. Now, in the * Tempest,’ it will be found a settled 
rule, to the best of our belief, that (omitting the supematoral 
pci*8onages) the sense of that peculiar atmosphere of quaint and 
ethereal magic which invests the island is felt, and expressed,” 
1)^ none but the higher-souled characters—those whose spirits 
might be supposed attuned to its perception—Prosper©, Mi¬ 
randa, Ferdinand; Qonzalo. To the others—the ‘men of sin’ 
—all that surrounds them is but earthly, seBsual, devilish. 
They jKjrceive in the spells w'ith which they are beset only the 
g^oss devilries on which the vulgar appetite of the author’s 
, time fed itself. T6 them Frospero is simply a wizard like Dr. 
Faustus, and his airy followers imps like me witch of Edmon¬ 
ton’s. If the word * trifle* were correctly placed in Antonio’s 
mouth, we believe it.would be a solitary instance to the con¬ 
trary. And let us, look more closely still < Antonio speaks of' 
being abused ‘ asdatc I have' be«i.’ How had he been abused ? 
By the apparition of Ariel and bis.suite, canning off the un¬ 
earthly banquet. For wh^ did' the King’s party take their 
barpy viators? Simply fot ‘detila.’ Sebastian so aiMresses 
them— 

‘ Come one fiend at a tiins^ 
m fight their legions o’er.’ 
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So, with^ihia rocolleot^on full in his mind, Antonio deems 
Prc^pOro himselS onlj^ nnotiier devil in disguise. As to Mr. 
Singes contemptuous exclamation, * tliink of an enchanted 

* ddyft r we do not pndersta]^ it. We take an < «acluinted 
‘ de^’ ‘to be simply a devil invested-with a particnlar fonu by 
inoantation—one.of the commonest demonological notions. 

.But, after all, and to leave such dwelling on single instances, 
which tend rather to divert* the mind from our mam purpose-^ 
what right have we to set up our attachment for particular 
quaint or nnusual phrases, ogujnst a primd fade probability, 
onCe established, that a commoner phraee-^more prosmcif you 
wiU — w^ really used? Must we not confess, if honest, that 
we should be equally disposed in our hearts to do battle to the 
death for other phrases in the received text tohich are not Shak- 
speare'e at all f Poor Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s crimson Bose 
form as regular a stage tradition as Hamlet’s inky suit; but it 
was not Shakspeare who encased his nethef man in them ; the 
words * flame-coloured stock ’ are Pope’s; the miserable folio 
only gives us * darn’d coloured stock,’ which the Corrector 
alters to *’ dun-coloured.’ Who has not been touched, between 
sadness and laughter, by the description of the dying Falstaff, 

* his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green jdelds,* 
and who would not have stuck to this reading as to an article of 
faith, had it not been well known that it is n mere invention of 
Theobald’s ? The folio gives us merely * and a Table of green 

* fields,’ which the Corrector alters to * on a tabic of green 
** frieze.’ 

5. Anticipations of later conjectural readings. The number 
of these is certainly very great. If' it i$ accurately stated that 

* anticipated conjectures, form the greater bulk of the cor- 

* rections ’ this estimate probably includes all slight changes of 
letters and punctuation. ' It seems, however, that "a Trans¬ 
atlantic critic has (»lculated that out of 13Q3 of the Corrector’s 
emendfKtipns, discussed in Mr. Collier’s fiwt publicarion, 173 had 
already -been received into the text os satisfactory ^conjectures; 
and this reduced proporriou Is etill a huge one. We will not 
allow ourselves to do more t|^q allude lO the use Mr. Singer 
thinks proper to makedf the oirctimst^ijpce in’ His * Vindication; ’ 
hinting over and over agmn, #hat he do^ not choose directly 
to assert, that the ooirectlens are in reality by a recent bwd j 
that the public has beeb drived by a gross forge^, and that 
Mr. Collier, to say the least-of it, has lent himseli with culpable 

“^y to iti dissemination. Charges like these (if Mr. Singer 
^ earnest) ought not to be suggested; they simnld be made 
ctly and seriously. If wf fai^ found any thing likea firank * 
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reiraetatioii of them in the preface to his Qew edition, now that 
he has had two jears to-think on the matter, * we would have 
spared all reference to the subject. But this is, unfortun^elj, 
not the case. There are only a few lines which Iook as if, 
Mr. Singer meditated an apology for his violence, but had not 
self-command enough to utter it. For our . own parts, we ask 
our readers to assume throughout the genuineness of Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s discovery, and confine themselves to estimati^ its value.* 
On a very cursory examination of the ‘ Notes and Emendations’ 
for this particular purpose, we find in the two plays now before 
us, five important conjectures of Thedhaldsupport^ by the Cor¬ 
rector, for Theobald is the most acute of all the commentators, 
and after Pope the most poetical; two apiece* of If ope, Hanmer, 
Tyrwhitt, Jacksod; one apiece of Warburton, Coleridge, and 
Sii’ W, Davenant. 

Will our readers pardon us if, before leaving this tempting 
Inquiry into individual instances, we diverge for'once from the 
pfth wc have tracqd for ourselves, and indulge in the discussion 
of one or two remarkable emendations of the Corrector, which 
liave perhaps hardly received the attention to which they are 
entitled ? 

^ Lear, Who are you ? 

Mine eyes are none of the best. I’ll tell you straight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov’d and lash’d, 

One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull sight —Are you not Kent?’ 

{King Lear^ Act v. sc. 7.) 

The Corrector r^s * a dull light.’ Obviously, no such cor¬ 
rection is necessary, A dull siglit (a melancholy spectacle) will 
do well enough. 'The more improbable, therefore, that any 
mere guosser would have meddled with the passage. But how 
marvellous an addition to ^e picture is made by the substitn- 
tion of that one letter I In this high-wrought scene, the poet 
is accumulating, one by one, the signs of advanebg detdh ou 
worn-out body and broken ,miad. One of the commonest , of 
those signs is the delusion which makes the dying person 
imagine tliat the room is* darkening,* when in fiset his own eyes are 
failing. Well was this denot^n to one whom, even with Shak- 


* It will hardly be believed by any One not familiar with 
rancour stirred up by this strife, that, while these sheets are passing 
thi'ougb the presi^ Mr. Collier has been forced into a court of justice 
to vindicate his character from the downright charge of literary 
forgery, brought against him by some anonymous assailant of 
i^ingfr’s mood. This beats Scioppius and Scaliger, Bentley and Boyle. 
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speare before us, we may place among tlie very first observers 
of tbe outward^henbiiaena of humanity. Who not remem¬ 
ber ihe dying woman’s exclamation in that terrible scene in the 
Antiquary, under tlie mingled illusion of failing eyes^ht and 
wandering brain—'Lights, %fats, Teresa! the grand staircase 
* is murk as a Yule midnight^ 

It might seem no easy matter to improve the quartrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius (Julius Ctesar, act iv. sc. 1.); but 
let us examine the efiect of one slight correction. 

' Cassius. , I am a soldier, 1; 

Older in practice, abler than yoorself 
To moke conditions. 

* * ♦ . 

Brutus. Yon say, you are a better soldier; 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cassius. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus : 
I said an older soldier, not a better: * 

Did I say better ?* 


The comparative tameness of the line in italics, in a pas¬ 
sage in which every other word tells, cannot escape the reader; 
and yet (to uso our for.aer test) no correction is absolutely re¬ 
quired, and we cun scarcely imagine a mere guesscr attempting 
one. The Corrector, however, by the change of a letter or two 
only, reads 


*I shall be glad to learn of abler ^ men.’ 

* Abler’ was precisely the word which Cassms had used, and 
thereby stung the sensitiveness of Brutus. But Cassius, with 
the characteristic sophistry of hasty self-defence, passes by the 
word alder whidi he had used, to deny the word htter which he 
bad not used— 'I said an older sohJier, not a letter.' The pas¬ 
sage as thus amended seems to us complete—the unjust charge 
on the one side, followed by the equivocating denial on the other; 
the captious and unwcwrtby word-fencing of the two noble oppo¬ 
nents, tmder riie irritation of tbeir momentary estrangement 
One more we ^wUI, a^d, which our readers will not find 
hitherto noticed iri any public|siiion it is,* in fact, a recent 
discovery in the JPolxo^ which, from tbe paleness of the ink, 
and defaced state of many pages, has not even yet been tho¬ 
roughly examined. It occurs in Timoh’s general invitation to 
the Athenians (Act v. sc. 3.)— 


' Wboio please ■ 

To stop affliction, let him >ta^ his haste, • 
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Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the ax^ t 
And hang himself/ 

Not a single critic, so far as we know, has *ever no^ced th6 
barbarism of the words italicised; all have been content to 
assume, siecis pedii>us, that * take his haste * was put for * make 

* haste ’ by what, in our school-construing days, we termed a 
‘ poetical license,’ although neither Shakspeare nor any one 
else ever employed such a phrase in any other instm^ce. But 
the Corrector reads — 

. . . * let him take his halter^ 

Can this be a guess P 

Such is the kind of evidence—we empha|;ically say the Aiad 
of evidence, fur the truth is, that injustice is done to the argu¬ 
ment by any selection of passages: it is their multitude which 
is irresistible—in favour of tlic position, that the work of 
!Mr. Collier’s Corrector is not wholly conjectural. This, we must 
once more repeat, is the real issue—not whether it is wholly 
authentic, which none can prove, and few who have considered 
the (question wUl suppose. Jfor if in part only authentic,—if we 
once establish that the Corrector has even partial authority,— 
every one of his readings, wlietlier we like it or not, has a cer¬ 
tain amount of a priori evidence in its favour ;• and no mere 
conjecture ought to be admitted to stand against .such pre¬ 
sumption. 

But tlus is the conclusion—obvious as, we confess, it ap¬ 
pears to ourselves — which has proved so very difficult of di¬ 
gestion to the whole race of conjectural ciitics.) whose trade it 
discourages. Even 'Mr. Collier himself is at fault, as it seems 
to us, in estimating, we will not say the value of his discovery, 
but the proper mode of dealing with it. * It is not to be un- 

* derstood,” he says in the Preface to Ins one-volume Sliakspeare, 
*■ that the editor approves of all the changes in the text of the 

* plays contained iu tlie ensuing volume: but while he is doobt- 

* iul regarding some, and opposed to others, it is his deliberate 
' opinion that the ^reat m^ority of them assert a w'cll-founded 

* claim to a place m eveil^ future reprint of Sliakspeare’s dra- 

* matic works.’ But if they possess any * well-founded claim ’ 
it must be because they are presumably authentic; and ^ the 
great m^ority are iwesumably authentic, by what right 'does 
Mr. Collier make his selection, and say, because this or that 
change does not please myself, 1 therefore pronounpe it unau- 
thentic? It is the old fallacy of at once admitting mithmdly’y 
and then admitting private judgment to control .it. But the 
case being thus even with Mr. Collier, it is easy to conceive 
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l^ ioaroUnt of',^^aTOur with which the Corr^^orli^ bpeh re¬ 
ceive by Mf. Colliei^s critical brethren; a disfayour which haa 
matiindly had ita dfect on ^neral readers, always very ready 
to stffipect any new di^owy, and apt to tnake it their first 
question whether ahy of, the Pharisees have believed in It. 
Wie have given our readers' but few specitnens of the particular 
(niticisma on' passages in the corrections, which the volumes 
before us oontun ; for our own parts we have- felt inclined to 
take the Coirector’s part in the majority of instances; and we 
think we have noticed that each of his assailants, while infinitely 
preferring his own favourite reading to the Corrector’s, generally 
prefers that of the COTrector to eve^ one’s else. But we oon- 
fess that these, criticisms have-hut litUe efiect upon us, because 
the writers uniformly disregard the general yiew of the question, 
and confine themselves to bit-by-bit discussion, whidi can only 
end in hopeless and. endless controversies of bdividual taste. 
Mr. Singer, however, is at least consistent in bis view—to him 
the Corrector is either a mere guesser, or, more probably, an 

* ingenious forger,’ who has read ail the editions of Shakspeare, 
borrowed all the best emendations, and spent endless time and 
labour in copying them into a printed volume in a feigned hand, 
along with many of his own—and all, by anticipation, in order 
to deceive any critic who might purchase such volume. If wc have 
done Mr. Singer’s theory wrong, we can only refer the reader to 
the Preface to his * Vindication,’ which wo can understand in no 
other way. But what docs the more* candid, but far less logical 
Mr. Dyce mean by saying that * Mr. Collier’s volume will be usc- 

* ful to future editors, because, while it abounds with alterations 

* ignorant, tasteless, and wanton, it also occasionally presents 

‘corrections which require no authority to recommend tlicm, 
‘ because cmnmon sense declares them to be right? ’ What has 
common sense, that is to say Mr. Dyce’s mnnioh, or Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s, or ours, to do with the matter? How could any mere 
mass of conjectures, however clever or ingenious, be ‘ useful to 
‘future editors of Shakspeare?’ is it not Mr. Byce’s real 
meaning, though he ^o^s not like to cypress it, that he has 
little dpub.t that for some pati of hi^keadings the Corrector had 
authority ? . . 

Whatever qpipioh there may be as to the merits of the con¬ 
troversy, there can be none, unfortunately, aa to tlie si^it ip 
which it has been carried on. With fierce political,aid rpl^ 
gious discussion ra^pg around us, we turn to the quiet,, field of 
.^haksperian criticism m expectatij^, of ycU^, and yire find that 
^^ena occupied by combatants more fi^cc, more bitter, moose 
jgiveh to evil B|)eaiung, aiahdering, and iniscoastruction of mo- 
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tive, thiin Parliament or Convocation. Such, wo lament to eay, 
is tbe ton^ which characterises not only some of the itroductions 
before ns, but also those of other eminent critics in pf^iodical 
publications, whose anonymous disguise we are bound to respect 
But Mr. Singer, ;&r’above the rest, has contrived to write him¬ 
self into a continuous and umnitigated wrath, which he yents 
in language of most unusual heartiimss. As for the Corrects, 
whoever he was, doubtless * nothing can touch him farther:’ 

‘ Ne fdt-iOl mort que d’aujoardliui 
II est aosai mort qu’ Alexandre: ’ 

And to compliment him with the epithets of an \ Oliver 

* Martext ’ (Delius), an impertinent meddler, an intruder, over 
busy, igmohint, conceited, * utterly incapable to enter the spirit 

* of ShMspeare ’ (Sin^r), and fifty more such delicate phrases, 
is .very harmless work. But what has Mr. Collier done to 
justify the misdirection of no small part of this abuse against 
himself? Of what ^s he been guilty, except the accidental 
finding of the volume which has provoked so much ill, will ? 

If .his first exultation in its discovery made him rate its value 
somewhat higher than other critics might tolerate, he has surely 
since made amends for sneh exaggeration by subsiding into 
comparative scepticism. And he, at all events, has never 
departed from the fitting moderation of the gentleman or 
dignity of the scholar. He shrinks, even timidly, in hia last 
Preface to the Notes and Emendations, *from the Kemarks, 

‘ Observations, Criticisms, Vindications,’ &c. * which,’ he says, 
‘I happen to know arc in preparation.’ cannot well ac¬ 
count,’ he adds in a really touching passage, 'for the almost 
' personal animosity with which, in some quarters, I have been 
‘ ali-cady met, and with which I am threatened hereafter. • My 
‘ accidental discovery of the corrected folio, 1632, has, I fear, 

* tended to cool friendships of long standing; and individuals 
' with whom was formerly acquainted now look upon me as 
' if 1 had done them some injury, which they could not over- 

' look, and yet did not know how to revenge. Some persons ' 
' complain that 1 am too c^matical in my criticisms; others 
' tliat I am too bold in ih^peculations; a third party thinks 
‘ that I have not done justice to earlier editors; and a fourth 

* ■(which 1 apprehend is the greatest grievance of all), (hat I, 

‘ have unfairly abridged the fidd for future speculation* Out 
readers may judge to what height party feeling has ruU^ when 
ihey are told that eveln the gentle editor of 'Notes and Que- ^ 
ries ’ has found it necessary to rebuke ' the tendency of too 

* many of our contributors (on this subject) to depart from the 
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^ courteous spiiit by w:bich tbe c^lier comamnicatiions to this 
‘ journal wers distinguished.’ Strai^ to say, the contagion of 
the fey4t bus spr^ to sedate^ Germany^ where Dr. BcHus 
bewails the tendency of tbe OoQier-cotnlm^ts, ^nicht' dberall 
'die wiinschenswerthe Urbanitat und Manterlichkeit in ihrer 

Polemik zu beobachten.’* 

But enough of Ibis ungrateful topic: we turn to what is 
more essential. It may be asked, if there is reason for attri¬ 
buting so high a value to some portion of the Corrector’s labours, 
what is the reason for rejecting any ? why may we not assume, 
what certainly seems a priori the probable conclusion,'that if he 
had authority for any part he had it for all, and wc harp now 
under our eyes the genuine text of Shakspeare? We will 
endeavour to answ*er the question, not by doubts an§ surmises 
as to particular instances, but on general grounds. 

, 1. Though the Corrector clears up many obscure passages^ he 
leaves untouched many others quite as dark. Several of the 
best-knbwn puzzles for critics continue unsolved. Cassio (to 
take instance out of many) still remains * a fellow almost 
* (Ihtiw^in a fair wife,’ although it is all but certain he had no 
w'ifc/ihd although, if^he had, there is not another woid in the 
play alluding to her beauty or his consequent damnation. It 
seems clear, therefore,^'tliat the Corrector had not before him 
materials for complety emendation. And in some places he 
has been caught in tl^j fact. There is a passage in Troilus 
and Cressida (Act v. ^c. 3., ' 0 be persuaded,’ &c.) which in 
the folios is clearly nonsensical jumble.’ Tlic baffled Cor- 

Ai • V,' 1 

* Shakspeare is coJ'iBfl^l^n, and becomes more so a? the world 
advances. In Germany Mr. Collier’s discovery has excited almost 
as much attention' as in England. Dr. Delius, the compiler of the 
‘ Shakspere-Lexicon,’ and of the elaborate edition of the plays now 
in progfffis, opposes its authority: Tycho Mematsen ha.s defended 
it in an Essay, which we have not been so fortunate as to meet with. 
But New Englanders must not in this respect be classed as fomgners- 
* They may almost contend that they have even a greater part in Sliak- 
speare than ourselves—since their anfl|stors left our. shores in the 
time immediately fallowing his, and must have carried away with 
them, all Puritan as most of them were., the very eelmes of the voice 
of • the popular poet. By far the best and most thoroughly reasoned 
discussion of our present subject witli which we liave met, is con¬ 
tained in t^e North American Review for }art year. Though we do 
'not entirely adopt the writers conclusions, yet, in much that wo |i*tye 
had to say, we have unavoidably gone over the same ground with 
himself. But we must dieriaim teving borrowed "i^ilions which 
were our own before we,ai^ with them in bis page^ 
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rect^ has simply stni(^. oat' three lines; prating, says Mr. 
Singer, that he had * no access to better anttjKunty than we 

* possess.’ True, in this instance; but Mr. Singer onaits to add, 
that the same ciroumstanco raises, the strongest possible pre¬ 
sumption that he was not a guesser. For, if he had been, he 
would assuredly have tried his hand on this passage as well as 
on so many hundred others. The safer condiasion is, that, like 
Goethe’s fiend, 

* All knowing he was not: much knowing certainly.’' 

Mr. Collier has noticed that the two heraldic lines in He¬ 
lena’s beautiful address to Hermia, * Is all the counsel that we 
‘ two have shared,’ &c., are similarly scored through by the Cor- 
‘ rector, probably becfoise, like most othes readers, be did not 
< understand them, and tliought that audiences would be in the 

* same condition.’ It may be so; but no one would regret tbeir 
loss. See also an instance from Henry the Fourth, part 1. act 
it sc. 4., in ^ Notes and Emendations,’ p. 233. 

2. Mr. ColliexL has informed us of the remarkable fact, that 
the corrections do not appear to have been all made at the same , 
time, though all, in his opinion, by the same hand. The Cor¬ 
rector had gone over his work twice, at least Now this admits 
of more than one possible solution. He might have acted thus 
from mere carefulness; he might have done so from collation of 
different MSS.; he might have done so for distinct purposes, 
as w’C shall see presently. A careful and critical examination 
of the book, such as we look for one day from Mr. Collier, may 
throw some light on the question; but, any how, an unavoid¬ 
able shade of doubt is left in the mind. 

3. But we must refer our readers to Mr. Collier’s own 
volume for conclusive proof of a circumstance already alluded 
to, much more important tlian these collateral points: which is, 
that the main object,of tile Corrector clearly was, to amend his 
folio so as to adapt the plays for the stage. It is an ingenious, 
and not improbable,, supposition, that this was a labour of love, 
undertaken during the forced idleness of the theatres under 
Puritan rule (1642-60).. That, in the Corrector’s mind, it was 
one essential part of 'tms adaptation to restore the authentic 
text as far as he could, we have no doubt; but this,was not the 
whole. He has also struck out whole passages, speeches,.and 
scenes; some with' a view to shortening for representation; 
some on account of their grossness, or for other reasons. ' Cue 
remarkable instance will show the nature of this process of 
double amendment for distinct purposes, llie play of HaiCnlet 
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is mftde to end with the two lines spoken by Horatio over Hhe 
prince’s body—^but, inasmnoh as the eternal fitness of things 
seemed to the Corrector to require that a tragedy shmild con¬ 
clude with a couple, they are thus altered 

‘ There crack’d a noble heart. Good night, be blestf 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.’ 

Then follows ‘Finis.* Then another couplet, eridently a ‘ tag ’ 
introduced by some actor; and the rennimder of the play is scored 
through; hut under this scoring the correetwns of the text are con¬ 
tinued, The Corrector was, therefore, carrying on two processes 
at once. This being the case, it appears a formidable task, if 
not a hopeless one, to disentangle these separate operations; to 
say of each amcndmait, whether its purpose be critical or thea¬ 
trical. It is, above all, difficult to resist the conclurion, that, 
many of the Corrector’s changes—who can say how many? 
—have been made with the view of modernising his author, and 
thereby rendering him more acceptable on the st^e. For 
much of Shakspeare’s diction, we know, was already anti¬ 
quated in the next generation. 

On the whole, we are strongly attracted towards an hypo¬ 
thesis which, we have already indicated: That the Corrector 
had under his c^es large portions of the authentic text of 
Shakspearc, in what shape it is impossible to say: That he 
transcribed from his mysterious original in the most painstaking 
manner, and with general accuracy, but still with occasional 
slips, deviations, and misconceptions: That he went over his 
work agmn, at a different time or times, in the spirit, not of a 
critic, but of a playwright adapting for the theatre. These sup¬ 
positions would go far towards accounting for the puz^ding phe¬ 
nomena of Mr. CoUier’s folio; but they are suppositions only, 
and as such wo leave them to our readers. If they be true, or 
approach the truth, then it follows that the ti^xt of the Cor¬ 
rector must be in future received primd facie as that of the 
Dramatist. The burden will be. thrown, in each instance, on 
those who contest it. Still, such contests will be legitimate. No 
* end of controversy’ has been established We have acquired an 
additional guide, but we are unable to say how far he is a safe. 
one. We have ja new authority, which we dare not disregard, 
and yet dare not implicitly follow. We have a new and strong 
preservative'against the temptation to conjectural criticism; 
and yet we feel that there is much still unelucidated, and thcre- 
open to the barren Ucense of conjecture.. Some of 
perplexities may, possibly, be removed % more careful 
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nncl tliorough collati<mi near is it altogether hopeless that old 
MS., corrections of other cojdes of the folio —^hof that general 
attention, has l^n called to the subject-^may bring out some 
additional truth. We oonfess, howevm*, that wO have as yet 
little faith in these allied discoveries. We wait for proof of 
the value of Lord Ellesmere’s first folio, and of the existence of 
that treasure which, according to Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Gayangos 
remembers to have ^n, many years ago, at Yalladolid — 
namely, an annotated copy of the same edition whmh had be¬ 
longed to Gondomm*! No doubt the imperfections of the folios 
led many purchasers of theta to indulge in marginal correction ; 
but, until any is found corrected in the same systematic, uni¬ 
form, and very peculmr manner as Mr. Collier’s, such partial 
discoveries rather tend by contrast to enhance the importance of 
his.* • . 

We cannot conclude without remarking that notwithstanding 
all Mr. Collier’s deserts in this matter, to which every candid 
reader will do ample justice, we almost regret that this remarkable 
instance*of litemry treasure-trove did not fall into less critical 
hands. Any one w'ho was not himself a member of the com- 
lucntating craft, would probably have dealt in a much simpler 
way with it. He would iiave given the -world at once the whole 
body of the CoiTec^or’s annotations; so arranjred as to make it 
clear where and how they departed from the original folio, and 
also from the commonly received text. This has not been Mr. 
Collier’s course—the spirit of the conjectural amendcr was too 
strong within him—he could not relinquishwith a good heart 
the amusement to winch bis life had been so much dedicated. 
He therefore first gave ns his volume of Notes and Emend¬ 
ations, embodying, no doubt, most of the Corrector’s important 
alterations, but only as excerpts from the text, and overlaid 
with a quantity of controversial matter, entertaining and va¬ 
luable in itself, but too much diverting the attention from the 
really important issue before it Secondly, he has given us a 
single-volume edition of Shakspeare, as altered by the Corrector, 
but without note or comment of any* kind, to show where the 
alterations are; so that the reader has the impracticable task 
imjM>6cd upon him of comparing it line by line, for himself, 
w'ith the first folio or with ordinary editions. So that, by a 
singular infelicity, neither the one work nor the other, nor both 
together, give us what we really want—the means whereby 

* We olwerve already in the programme Cf Messrs. Leigh and 
Sotheby’s sales for this year, a copy of the first folio, ‘ annotated by 
‘ one who liad seen Shakspeare and his fellow-actors! * 
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we may carefully and consdentiously estimate for ourselves the 
value of the reformed text, without me cnoambiance of modern 
matter. This is what the public, we must repeat, require 
at Mr. Collier’s hands; and until he gives it, most .people will 
continue to doubt the value of his treasure, and some its reality. 
And if he is waitii^ imtil he can ^give at the same time a new 
edition of the plays after the received critical fosliion, which no 
man, we admit, can better execute^—furbishing up or recast¬ 
ing did conjectures, inventing new ones, controverting those of 
others, and adding to the over-strained ingenuity of the hunters 
after parallel passages, until the work of his manuscript Cor¬ 
rector bears to this supererogatory labour the prop()rtion of 
FalstaflTs bread to ^his sack,—wc feef that a long time will yet 
liave to pass before any thing like an accurate conclusion is arrived 
at on a subject so interesting to the lovers of our great poet. 


Art. III.— 1. XwpiSmvov TpiKovTr^ 'Jaropia r^s *M\\'t)viKrjs 
'EiTravmrrdaews. TopoL A' Kai W. ’Rv AovSivq>: 1853-4. \_A 
History of the Greek Insurrection. By SPlltioiON TltlCOUPi. 
Yols. I. and 11. London: 1853-4.^ 

2. History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires^ from 716 to 
1453. By George Finlay. Tw^o vols. Edinburgh and 
London: T854. 

3. Greece and the Greeks of the present day. By Edmond 
About. Translated by authoi-ity. Edinburgh: 1855. 

4. Travels in Albania and other Provinces of Turkey in 1800 
and 1810. By the Right Honourable Lord Broughton, 
G.C.B. A new' edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1855. 

5. Examen du Quatrieme Point de Garantie. Par G. A. 
Mano. Paris: 1856. 

^|1he rcpublication of Lord Broughton’s instructive and agree- 
able volumes carries us back for more than forty years—to tlic 
time when the independence of Greece was still a distant drejim, 
when * Childe Harold ’ and the * Giaour * were still unsung, ami 
when Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse took rank‘with the most 
adventurous travellers of their time. Tourists, scholars, and 
politicians have since rendered the regiems which they explored 
familiar to every reader, and some of the chief public questions 
of the world are now agitated it) lands then scarcely visited. 
But we have hardly any book in the language which contains 
more just and lively api>remation of modem mannmn in eastern 
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Europe, or more scholar-like criticism on the remains of the 
past. The notes added to riiis edition hare consi^ably enhanced 
the Tidue of the original journal in this latter respect, and it 
well deserves to command the interest of a second and a third 
generation of readers. 

To ourselves this interest is heightened by the recollec¬ 
tion of the singular, contrast and revulsion which may be 
traced between the feelings excited in Europe by the cause of 
G niece soon after this book was written and the feelings with 
which the cause of Greece is commonly regarded at the present 
time. From 1820 to 1830 the emancipation of the Greeks 
from the Turkish yoke was passionately desired by every man 
whose heart beat for freedom, civilisation, and Christianity. In 
that brilliant period of our political and literary annals, Greece 
was the perpeUial theme of the poet’s enthusiasm and the states¬ 
man’s eloquence. It was for Greece that Byron died and that 
Church apd Codrington fought. The heroic efforts of the 
Greek people maintained the contest single-handed for many 
years, against an overwhelming superiority of forces directed 
against them with unsparing ferocity; and never was the sacred 
cause of national independence more nobly defended. At length 
the irresistible power of their moral rights, backed by the uni¬ 
versal sympathy of mankind, awakened even the torpid cabinets 
of Europe. Prince Metternich still conHstcntly opposed the policy 
of Greek emancipation, and the Duke of Wellington described 
us ‘ untoward ’ that victory of the allied fleets which disarmed 
the Egyptian in the liarbour of Navsirind. But the treaty of 
London secured the existence of the Hellenic people: thenceforth 
they ranked again among the nations of the earth; and the 
powers which had ratified this victory endeavoured to promote 
tlie welfare of the new State by their protection, their counsels, 
and their loans. , 

It cannot for a moment be denied that very great mistakes 
^’cre on all sides committed. A miserable contest of foreign 
factions succeeded to the glorious wariare of emancipation. A 
people just springing into new political life, and still tinged 
with many of the vices of their long slavery and their lawless 
freedom, were consigned to an inexperienced sovereign and 
a Bavarian Regency. The loans were wasted by jobbers, and a 
long series of disappointments, intrigues, and quarrels has ensued 
from the first year of King Otho’s reign to the present time. The 
last result of this lamentable state of things is that in the course 
of the war in whkh we have been engaged since 1854; the Em¬ 
pathies of the Greek race have been to a considerable extent 
alicnet(^ from the Western Powers and transferred to their 
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conunon enemy, and that, thronghout Western Europe, the 
Greeks are now as viriieinently decried as they were once enthu¬ 
siastically applauded. There was exaggeration in that applause, 
for the Gaeeks had tdways great faults; there is injustice in this 
hatred ai^ contumely, for the Greeks have still great qualities 
and a national future. Nor is the sympathy which prevails in 
Greece for Russia altogether unaccountable-; for it is based on 
the hostiHty of Russia to their ancient b[^re86ors, and on the 
connexion of Russia with the strongest and most penUanent of 
their institutions—the Greek Churph. The Greeks look to 
Russia simply as the Power wlucli is most likely to promote 
their own national policy and interests. Rut however repug¬ 
nant those interests^ may appear at thh present moment to be 
to our own alliance with the Porte, and to the objects of the war, 
the Western Powers have to deal with the fact that the Greek 
race not only form a State under their special protection, but also 
people tiie islands and cities of the Levant; that this race is rapidly 
increasing in wealth, intelligence, and power, wlnlst* its former 
oppressors are sinking into decrepitude; that it is iramcasurahly 
superior to the Mussulman and .Sclavonic subjects of the Otto¬ 
man Empire in ability and in ambition; and that, whetlier for 
good or for evil, the Greeks must continue to exercise a most 
in>portant influence over the affairs of the past. No part of 
the conditions of j eace ricently tendered to Russia is of greater 
moment than the article which provides for the future condi¬ 
tion of the Christian races in Turkey: none is of equal diffi¬ 
culty, for on the ptditical condition of those races depend the 
tranquillity or disorder, the government or the dissolution, of 
the Empire itself. There lie the future destinies of the East; 
and such is the importance we attach to this subjccl, that we 
propose to enter more fully than we have yet done upon the past 
history and present state of modern Greece. 

Whatever view be taken of the character and future pro¬ 
spects of the Greeks, this much is certain, — that to exchange 
Turkish for Russian dominion would be madness. To ex¬ 
change .an old, worn-out tyranny for a young and vigorous 
one, is a poce of folly censured long ago in an ancient apo¬ 
logue of ^richorus about a fox and a hedgehog. The ardent 
wish of the Hellenic mind is to see an independent Grecian 
Emperor seated on the throne of Constantine, an independent 
Grecian Patriarch ministering within the gorgeous temple of 
Justinian. A more extendea view, whii^ ^es in the Bul¬ 
garian and the W allach as well as the Greek, might prefer to 
f j^e the imperial city become the JEgium or Wdsfington of a 
, groat south-eastern federation.' But it should never be forgotten 
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that either plan was alike forbidden by the la4» Emperor of 
all the Bnssiag. Sir Hamilton Seymour^s despatolieB testify 
that the imperial projects allofred of no confederation of re¬ 
publics, no extended kingdom of Greece, no Byzantine Empire. 
Within the Greek kingdom, popular opinion is hostile to Turkey. 
But popular opinion does not desire absorption in the Russian 
Empire. Such, at all events, is not the desire either of the people 
or of its most enlightened leaders. As neither Leonidas nor 
Demosthenes, Nicephorus nor Basil, so neither Mavsokordato 
nor Kanaris would agree to purchase material prosperity at the 
price of national exTstence. 

^ La Russie,* says M. Mano, whose testimofty is above suspicion, 
*n'est pasun people libre, et quiconque parmi lesnationalit^s opprimdes 
chercheru dans son nppui I’independance, ne pourra etre soup^onne 
dc penser a se ranger sous sa loi. Hi les Grecs out pu chercher dans 
la puissance Busse un instrument de leur emancipation, e’est toujours 
cn dunnant des gages a la liberte.’ 

Another objection sometimes made to the Greeks, as a ground 
why we should bestow no kind of sympathy upon them, is that 
the modern Greeks are mere impostors, not Greeks at all. 
-Vbsurd as this objection is, it deserves a little consideration, 
because it is a sort of appropriate punishment* for the narrow 
grounds on which the. cause of Greek independence was set 
forth by many both Hellenes and Philhellfeues. There has been 
a vast deal too much talk about the descendants of Leonidas 
and Themistocles, about the glories of Marathon and Thermopylae. 
Both the Greeks and their friends were too apt to leap back 
a couple of thousand years, and to ignore all history between 
the fight of ChjBronea and the fight of Drageshan. They ^vere 
too apt also to isolate the cause of the Greek from the general. 
cause of subject nations. The real grounds for sympathy with 
the Greeks are that they were an oppressed people rising 
against theua oppressors, and a Christian people, oppressed as 
Christians, rising against infidel oppressors. ' Tlie immortal as¬ 
sociations jof old Greece, the identity of language, and in many 
respects of character, between its ancient and its modern in- 
Imbitants, added of course a peculiar charm which could not 
attach to any other land or any other struggle; but the r^l 
merits of the Greek cause, — the cause of religion, liberty, and 
civilisation,—must not be overs^dowed by past associations, 
hq\vever glorious. It is not because they breathed the same 
air, and spol^e the same tongue, os ASschylus and Epatninondas; 
but because they were fighting *for their liberty and their 
religion, that the sympathy of Christian Europe was given to 
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the men who regtored to independence the ancient birthplace of 
freedom and civilisation. 

Undoubtedly, if no one but a genuine Hellene can ckim our 
sympathy, and if no one is to be admitted as a genuine Hellene 
who cannot produce a pure Dorian or Ionian p^gree, we may 
as well give up the cause at once. . The modem Greeks are a 
very mixed race; though not more mixed than the modem 
English, If Macedonian, Slavonian, Albanian, Wallachian, 
Frankish, and.even Turkish blood is mingled with the pure 
stock of the old Hellene, so is that of the old Anglo-Saxon 
mixed up with the blood of every race which he conquered and of 
every race which conquered him, with that of every people whom 
commerce or persecution have led to establish themselves in our 
island. Gael, Cymry, Dane, Norman, Fleming, Frank, almost 
every nation of modern Europe, have contributed to the result. 
Yet we generally rather boast ourselves of our mingled ancestry; 
while the mingl^ ancestry of the Greek is supposed to make 
him an unworthy mongrel, incapable of comprehending what 
national sentiments are. If the Greek is a mongrel, so is 
the Englishman; but the Englishman, after all foreign inter¬ 
mixture, remains essentially and practically an Englishman, aivi 
the Greek, after,all foreign intermixture, remains essentially and 
practically a Greek. 

We must h^re ex|^ain exactly what we mean by the word 
Greek, as it is used in at least three ditferent senses. 

We do not mean merely the subjects of the Greek kingdom ; 
we do not mean to include all Turkish Eayahs in communion 
with the Greek or ‘ Orthodox ’ church. By Greeks we mean 
all those, without regard to political allegiance or geographical 
position, who at once speak the Greek language and profess 
the Greek religion. The present extent of the.Greek nation, 
thus defined, may be best seen in the map prefixed to Professor 
Max Muller’s Languages of the Seat of War. It answers very 
nearly to that of tlieByzantine empire under the Confheni, though 
its limits are not quite so extensive. That is, it includes a great 
majority of the inhabitants of the Greek kingdom, of the Ionian 
islands, of the Turkish provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, of the 
maritime parts of Macedonia and Thrace, of Crete, Cyprus, and 
the other islands eubjedt to the Sultan, together with a narrow 
strip of|the Asiatic coast from Sinope almost to Tarsus, and 
some^i^ing colonies in the Crimea and other parts of Southern 
Hus^^’hus the Greek nation is divided between four different 
states, Greece, Tojpkey, Russia, and that most ano¬ 
mie of governments, (he United States of the Ionian Islands. 
Eihnologfcally this nation is of excessively mixed origin, but 
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tlie Hellei^ic element is probably the most extenso^ve numerically^ 
and it has in any case communicated its name, its language, 
and the most important feature of the national character. 

Thus much for the ephemeral argument that the Greeks are 
partisan of Bussia, and the absurd one that the modern 
Greeks are not exclusively of pure Hellenic blood. But, 
writers like M. About go on to tell us, — what indeed, if 
true, is very much more to the purpose, — that the Gieeks 
are a race so utterly depraved as to be quite imworthy of 
sympathy, and that, since the emancipation of a small portion 
of the race, the new state has proved such a complete failure 
as to show that the nation is entirely unworthy and incapable 
of independence. * 

As to the Greek national character, we are ready to admit 
that it is defaced by many grievous faults, but it has its no less 
conspicuous excellences. It is, in short, both in its good and bad 
})uint8, very much the same as that of the old Greeks, allowing 
for the debasement inseparable from the loss of political liberty 
for two thousand years, the last four centuries of which time 
have added the additional burden of the most grinding Mahom- 
medsfli oppression. The mass of travellers, from various motives, 
arc commonly led to describe the modern Greeks in the worst 
colours. The elder travellers sometimes passei them by alto¬ 
gether, thought the governing race alone worthy of attention, 
and regarded Turkey as exclusively the country of the Turks. 
J'^ven Lord Broughton drew an unfavourable picture of the 
Greeks before the War of Independence. The-merely.classical 
school of travellers were more devoted to measuring temples and 
theatres than to studying tlie condition of the people: if they 
thought of them at all, it was enough to pronounce them utterly 
vile and base, if every unfortunate peasant, every ignorant 
priest, did not exhibit the valour of Brasidas and the wisdom 
of Solon. How Turkish Bayahs are likely to be depicted by 
the modern school of what Lord Carlisle happily c^ls Otto- 
maniacs, it is unnecessary to say. The truth may best be told in a 
few words ficom the venerable and illustrious Colonel Leake. 

* The Turks have a certain manly politeness, which is the 
‘ most powerful of all modes of deceit, and which seldom fails in 

* giving strangers an erroneous expression of their real character, 

* It covers a rooted aversion to all Buropeau nations, as well as 
' to the individuals who have the misfortune to have any dealings 

* with these plaurible barbarians. . . .'. To say that the Turks 

* have more honour and honesty than their Christian subjects, is 

* a poor commendation: they have not the same necessity for the 
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* practice of frajid aiid falsehood. What other arms a^inst their 

* tyrants are left to the unfortunate Bayabs V* 

The Greeks, in fact, during their Icng slavery became what an 
extremely quick and clever people must become when reduced 
to bondage. The powers which, in a state of freedom, con¬ 
secrated to the highest objects, are necessarily, in the slave, 
diverted to the object of tricking and deluding his tynmt. And 
when habits of this sort are worked into the national cliaracter, it 
is too much to expect that they will never be employed against 
any but their tyrants, or that they will be at once refoimed in a 
single generation by a change of outward circumstances. It is 
easy to draw a dork picture of the modem Greeks; it would be 
equally easy to draw as dark a one of the ancient Greeks. The 
Frenchman who told Lord Byron that the Greeks of his day were 
the same canaille that they were in the time of Themistocles, spoke 
consistently, and in a certain sense truly, from his own point of 
view. But those who profess to admire'the ancient Greeks have 
no right to join in this, unmitigated abuse of their descendants. 
The old Greek was brave, patriotic, intelligent, fond of political 
excitement, eager after knowledge, devout in the practice of his 
religion. So is the modern (jreek also. But the old Greek (fuick- 
ness often degenerated into vanity and levity; patriotism was 
almost always attachment to a district, often only to a party; love 
of political excitement often led to a neglect of the pru{)er ends 
of civil government; devotion was always akin to superstition, 
and often acquired the darker stain of persecution. Such is the 
case with the modern Greek also. Even the most glorious 
struggles of the revolution were tinged, we are told, by the 
party-spirit, the personal views, the selfishness and corruption 
of many of the Greek chiefs. They could not, even in that 
awful crisis, rise above petty and personal views. Neither could 
any Greek city, save Athens alone, in the. awful crisis of the 
Persian war. A Greek, both tlnsn and now, found it difficult to 
resist temptations of personal aggrandisement, and could hardly 
ever keep his head from being turned by unexpected prosperity. 
Solon, Aristides, Pericles, Eimminondas, and Phocion, stand 
forth as marked exceptions. Themistocles, Gylippus, Miltiades 
himself, were not above personal corruption; Philip never lacked 
traitors in the Assembly; Pausanios aspired to the satmpy of 
Hellas; Alcibiades fought against bis country ) Alexander could 
not resist the flattery of those who proclaimed him as the. son 
pf 2Jeus. Yet these men are ranked, and aghdiy, nmong groat 
men, heroes, and patriots. 


* Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iH. p. 266. 
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It ImppsQSy in fact, that the very virtues and blessings of one 
state'of things become the vices and curses of another. Greece 
and the Ghreeks were made for disunion, for local, party, and 
personal quarrels. But it was that disunion and those quarrels 
which made ancient Greece great and glorious. It was through 
them that she was enabled to present to the world the first ex¬ 
amples of every form of political and intellectual life. Had Greece 
formed one united and orderly body politic, a limited monarchy, 
or a republic of the Koman kmd, she would doubtless have pre¬ 
served her independence longer, and might have enjoyed greater 
material prosperity while it histed; but she would never have 
become the world’s teacher, in art, literature, and policy. The 
necessary evils of her spirit of division* were amply counter¬ 
balanced by the higher life they kindled in her own time, by the 
lesson she has bequeathed to all time to come. The modern 
Greek, too, concentrates his attention on political and intellec¬ 
tual excitement; he has his legislative chamber, his free and 
active press, his elaborate system of jurisprudence, his improving 
city, his flourishing university. So far, so good; only let him 
also condescend to remember that some attention might not bo 
unprofltably bestowed upon the tilth of the ground and upon 
the preservation of life and property. 

That the Greek kingdom has in many respects failed, we 
fully admit; that its failure is partly owing to the Greeks 
themselves, we also fully admit. But in judging them we must 
not forget the enormous difliculties with which they were sur¬ 
rounded,—difficulties which might have upset any scheme, and 
which were fatal to the scheme actually adopted. And, after 
all, taking the present condition of the Greek kingdom on the 
showing of its bitterest enemies, we still unhesitatingly main¬ 
tain these two propositions: — 

First, that, after all deductions, liberated Greece has greatly 
benefited by her liberation. 

Secondly, that those points in which the Greek kingdom has 
confessedly failed, are .not altogether to be imputed to the 
Greek people. 

To examine this last propo’sition, will involve a condensed 
history of the Greek people down to the outbreak of the revolution 
and through the course of the revolutionary war. And oppor¬ 
tunely for our purpose, we have lying before us the two first 
volumes of the work in which the present Greek Minister in 
England, Spiridion Trikoupi, has undertaken to record, in 
the modem Greek tongue, for his own countrymen, the events of 
tiiat great struggle which has again given to a portion of their 
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race a place amon^ the nationa. We look upon the appearance 
of auch a work with, a peculiar satisfaction; a real historian of 
contemporary events, using a language deriv^ immediately from 
that of Thucydides and Polybius, is an event in literary his¬ 
tory. In estimating the merits of Trikoupi’s history we must 
remember that it belongs to the class of contemporary his¬ 
tories. He is a Greek recording for Greelorevents which have 
occurred within his own memory, and in whidi he himself bore 
no inconsiderable ptirt. To a foreigner he may sometimes appear 
too minute in his narrative, and to require too much antecedent 
knowledge of obscure places or persons; but this will always be 
the case with a history of this kind, and the effect must be widely 
different upon readers of his own people. His narrative is clear 
and vigorous; there are few or no attempts at rhetoric; but 
some striking or horrible events, such ns the martyrdom erf’ the 
Patriarch Gregory, draw forth fine bursts of natural and unaf¬ 
fected eloquence. We must add tliat, zealous Greek as he is, he 
strikes us as remarkably fair; his story obliges him to relate many 
evil deeds of Greeks and a few good ones of Turks; and he 
nowhere attempts to gloss over too ci^es of his oountrymen, 
or to depreciate the honour due to their enemies. 

An English narrative of the same period may, we l)clieve, 
ultimately be looked for from the hands of Mr. Finlay, though 
the volume which is announced as in the press will include only 
the history of the Ottoman and Venetian j>eriod. Nearly twenty 
years ago that distinguished philliellene appeared as the author 
of a small work entitled ‘ The Hellenic Kingdom and the 
* Greek People,’ which formed alike the most successful vindi¬ 
cation of the Greek people .and the severest censure of the 
Hellenic kingdom. liecentJy he has won more abiding literary 
fame as the author of the works which have so worthily asserted 
the claims of Con8tautino|>le and mediicvail Grgece to that place 
in the liistory of the world, which prejudice and ignorance had 
conspired to deny to them. Mr. Finlay brings to his task every 
historical excellence, except the power of graphic narration, in 
which he is certainly deficient. His learning is profound, and 
his judgment no less so; he has lived in the land and among 
the people of which he writes; rincerely devoted to tlieir wel¬ 
fare, he is by no means blind to their faults. We shall look 
with ini^tience for the completion of Mr. Finlay’s invaluable 
series, ,y^ill its concluding volume appear^ the English reader 
must ^ply ito place by the sterling narrative of General Gordon, 
volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s new liistory, 
is in great part devoted to the Greek Bevolution, and is 
OhO- of the best productions of his lively but superficial pen. 
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We will now, with the help of these writers^ of the work of 
Mr. Finlay, and those of some earlier authors *, attempt to give 
a sketch of the history and -conditkm of the Greek nation down 
to the outbreak of tiie Greek Kevdntion. 

The origin of the existing artificial Greek nation^ as distin* 
guished from the ^rely Plellenic race of classical antiquity, 
must be looked for in the earliest days of Hellenic colonisation. 
Greek settlements gradually spread themselves over all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the Fuxine. In maily cases 
they communicated their language and civilisation to their barba¬ 
rian neighbours. In some cases, as in a large portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, countries which ’thus became Greek 
remain so to this day; in other ciises, as in Sicily and 
.Southeim Italy, the Grecian character has disappeared. The 
conquests of Alexander extended the Greek language and civi¬ 
lisation far beyond the limits of the old Greek colonial system; 
and thongh in many parts their influence was but transient, yet 
Ijirge provinces of the Macedonian Empire became essentially 
and pcnnanently hcllenized. finally, Greece was destined to 
avenge her subjection to Kome, by l)ecoming herself the seat of 
the liomaii power, and gradually hellenising her im^)er)al masters. 
The seat oi the Koman Government was iixed'in a Greek city 
which claimed to itself the title of New Rome. Tlie Liatiii and 
the Orienttil provinces were gradually lopped away till the 
Koman Empire became very nearly coextensive with an artificial 
nation, speaking the Greek language and communicating with 
the Greek Church. Greek and Roman became convertible 
terms; the Empire of Constantinople was Roman in its poli¬ 
tical, Greek in its literary aspect But Roman was the name 
always affected alike by sovereigns and subjects, and to this 
day ‘Roman’ still renudns the formal designation of Turkish 
subjects of the Greek rite.. In fact, during the w'hole duration 
of the Byzantine Empire, the name of Hellenes was positively 
avoided, not merely as derogatory to the majesty of the Roman 
Cajsnr and the' Roman people, but as implying fellowship with 

^ Colonel Leake it is almost unnecessary to name specially. His 
labours form tiie groundwoik of all knowledge of Greece. Mr. 
Pashlcy’s ‘ Travels in Crete' are almost equally valuable for that 
island. Sir J. E. Tennent’s ‘ History of Modern Greece ’ is full of 
blunders in the Byzantine ages, but of considerable value for the 
times nearer the Revolution. Much also may be learned of matters 
both before and since that event, from the successive numbers of the 
‘ Spectatcur de I’Orient,’ a very able Athenian journal, published in 
French. 
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niee a place amon^ the naricma We look upon the appearance 
of each a work iinth. a peculiar eatiefaction; a real hiatorian of 
contemporary events, using a language derived imotediately &CMn 
that of Thucydides and Polybius, is an event in literary his* 
tory. In estimating the merits of Trikoupi^s history we must 
remember that it belongs to the class of contemporary hie* 
tones. He is a Greek recording for Greekr events whi<^ have 
occurred within his own memory, and in which he himself bote 
no inconsiderable part To a foreigner he may sometimea appar 
too minute in his narrative, and to require too much antecedent 
knowledge of obscure places or persons; but this will always be 
the case with a history of this kind, and the effect must be widely' 
different upon readers of his own people. His narrative is clear 
and vigorous;'there are few or no attempts at rhetoric; but 
some striking or horrible events, such ns the martyrdom of the 
Patriarch Gregory, draw forth fine burets of natural aud unaf* 
fected eloquence. We must add that, zealous Greek as he is, he 
strikes us as remarkably fair; bis story dbliges him to relate many 
evil deeds of Greeks and a filw ones of Turks; and he 
nowhere attempts to gloss over me c^es of his countrymen, 
or to depreciate the honour due to their enemies. 

An English narrative of the same period may, we believe, 
ultimately lookM fm* from the hands of Mr. Finlay, though 
the volume which is announced as in the press will include only 
the history of the Ottoman and Venetian period. Nearly twenty 
years ago that distinguished philhellene appeared as tite author 
of a small work entitled * The Hellenic Kingdom and the 
‘ Greek People,’ which formed alike the most successful vindi¬ 
cation of the Greek peojiie and the severest censure of the 
Hellenic kingdom. Recently he has won more abiding literary 
fame as the author of the works which have so worthily asserted 
the claims of Constantinople and mediaeval Greece to that place 
in the history of the world, which prejudice aud ignorance had 
coi|||red to deny to them. Mr. Finlay brings to his tadk every 
historical excellence, except the power of graphic narration, in 
which he is certainly deficient. His learning is profound, and 
his judgment no less so; he has lived in the land and amon^ 
the people of which he writes; sincerely devoted to their wel¬ 
fare^ he is by no means blind to their faults. We shall look 
with impatience for the completion of Mr. Finlay’s invaluable 
aeries, its concluding volume appem^ the EugUah reader 
mu^t dsij^ly its place by tlS sterling narrative of General Gordon, 
volume of Sir Ar^bald AUstm’s iww history, 
is in great part devoted ta the Greek Revolution, and is 
of the best productions of his lively hut superficial jieh. 
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We will How, with help of these writers^ of the work of 
Mr. Finlay) and those of some earlier authors ♦, attempt to give 
a sketch of tiie history and eonditiem of the Greek nation down 
to the Outbreak of the Greek Revolution. 

i 

The (wigitt of the existing artificial Greek nation# as distin¬ 
guished from the ^rely Hellenic race classicid antiquity, 
must be looked for in the earliest days of Hellenic colonisa^on. 
Greek settlements gradually spread themselves over all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the Euxine. In nm% cases 
they communicated their langui^e and civilisation to their- barba¬ 
rian neighbours. In some cases, as in a large portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, countries which *thus became Greek 
remain so to this day; in other cases, as in Sicily and 
Southern Italy, the Grecian character has disappeared. The 
(^nquests of Alexander extended the Greek language and civi¬ 
lisation far beyond the limits of the old Greek colonial system; 
and though in many parts their influence was but transient, yet 
large provinces of the Macedonian Empire became essentially 
and permanently hellenized. finally, Greece was destined to 
avenge her subjection to Rome, by becoming herself the seat of 
the Roman power, and gradually hellenising her imperial masters. 
The seat of the Roman Government was fixed*ui a Greek city 
which claimed to itself the title of New Rome. The Latin and 
the Oriental provinces were gradually lopped away till the 
Roman Empire became very nearly coextensive with an artificial 
nation, speaking the Greek language and communicating with 
the Greek Church. Greek and Roman became convertible 
terms; the Empire of Constantinople was Roman in its poli¬ 
tical, Greek in its literary aspect. Rut Roman was the name 
always affected alike by sovereigns and subjects, and to this 
day ‘Roman’ still remains the formal designation of Turkish 
subjects of the Greek rite.. In fact, during the whole duration 
of the Byzantine Empire, the name of Hellenes was positively 
avoided, not merely as.derogatory to the majesty of the Roman 
Ca3sar and th^ Roman people, but as implying fellowship with 

* Colonel Leake -it is almost unnecessary to name specially, llis 
labours form the groundwork of all knowledge of Greece. Mr. 
Pasldej’s ‘Travels in Crete' are almost equally valuable-for that 
island. Sir J. B. Tennent’s ‘ History of Modern Greece’ is full of 
blunders in the Byzantine ages, but of considerable value fat the 
times nearer tbe llevolotion. Much also may be learned Cf tnatt^s 
both before and since that event, from the successive numbers of the- 
‘ fi^ctatcur de rOrrent,’ a very able Athenian journal, published in 
French. 
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the old idolatry of Hellfui. But fliia noioinally Boman people 
was practically trreek, Oven lliough so many of its mightiest 
sovereigns, from the eturliest to tlm latest times, were in tdood 
utterly alien alike to Oteek and to Kom^ nationality. Prinees 
of Slavonian or Armenian blood owned no tiOe but that bf Em¬ 
peror of the Romans, while they often understood no tongue 
but that of Greece, and always held the A>ntifl‘ of old Borne 
for a barbarian schismatic, and the western Caesar for a bm’barian 
usurper. 

The Itorm of Constantinople by the Franks and Venetians in 
1204 put an end to the old Byzantine Empire, and the Greek 
people have never since either constituted a single state or obeyed 
a single master. They were divided among a multitude of lords, 
Greek and Frank, among whom the restored Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople was only-one of many. Most of them were hut 
ephemera! powers, but one retained its prize with a "firmer hold. 
The winged Lion of St Mark grasped between his strong claws 
‘one fourth and one eighth of the Boman Empire.’ While all 
the rest, Greek and lmnk,*were gradually swallowed up by 
the advancing tide of barbarian"^conquest, ‘Europe’s bulwark 
‘ ’gainst the Chtomite’ still survived; sometimes losing, sometimes 
conquering, she still remained mistpess of a considerable section 
of the Udienic r^', till she herself sank into subjection within 
the memory of living men. 

At the death of Mahomet 11. the Sultans were masters of the 
whole Greek mainland, except a few points held by Venice. In 
the coarse of the next century, Cyprus and the jEgcan Islands 
were gathered in. The latter half of the seventeenth annexed 
Crete, and lost Pelo])onnosu8; but that last of Venetian triuin[)hs 
was owing to the untimely greatness of one man; and when Moro- 
sini was no more, when Austria proved faithless, the crescent 
was agmn planted upon the plain of Argos an4 the Acropolis of 
Corinth. Here and there, among the cre^s of Tssoarus or of 
Souli, some semibarbarous tribe might preserve a wild and pre¬ 
carious independence; but, wherever there was anything wnich 
diplomatists would recognise as a ‘ government,’ w representa¬ 
tives alike of old Greece and of old ^me found their * sovereign’ 
in a barbarian and infidel invader—the Padishah who wielded 
the sword of Othman and of Bajazet—the Ckliph who repre¬ 
sented upon earth the person of the Propfiet.of Arabia. 

From this time forth no portion of the Greek nation pos¬ 
sessed |f national government; by far the greater portion, ewk 
below the condition of ordinary subjects, even of a fbreiga 
; they became the rayalia of the Turk. Now' this con- 
is not to be confounded with the ordinary velatioti of sub- 
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jects even towaxde a d^potic sovereign, l^e Greeks and tbeir 
com^ionsin bondage did not merely become ‘snlgects* in a 

g iHtical sense to the Saltan of the Turks idstead of to the 
mperor of the Bomans; the nation became in its own land 
Bul^ct to another nation. Two nations dwelt in the same 
cDuntiT; one born to rule) the other to serve; one to bear arms, 
the other to remain defenceless; one to receive^ the other to 
pay, custom and tHIbute. The hrst pi^ciples of a Mahometan 
government required that the tributary infidel, the rayah, should 
always remiun in a condition of political and civil degradation. 
The payment of his Khoratch redeems indeed his life and pro¬ 
perty, jtrocures him the free exercise of his religion, and puts him 
under the nominal protection of the law. But he still remains 
a member of a subject caste, forbidden any share in the govern* 
ment of his country, incapable of giving evidence in the .court 
which may decide upon his life and fortune Apostasy alone 
can put him on a level with his Moslem neighbour; wllile he 
adheres to his own faith, he is in no sense the fellow-citizen or 
fellow-subject of the professors of the dominant creed. The 
Vuler of his laifd is not the .head of his own people, but of 
strangers and invaders; his government can never. inspire 
loyalty; it can only be obeyed through fear or sordid self- 
interest. Such has been the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte for ages; and such it remained* until the i>resent 
day, when the increasing influence of the Christian Powers and 
the more tolerant disposition of Abdul Medjid have led to tlie 
admission of Christiims to civil rights, long altogether with¬ 
held from them, and still conceded in theory rather than in 
])ractice.* 

* Dr. Sandwitb, in his most interesting and unaffected narrative 
of the siege of Kars, gives some striking examples of the very im¬ 
perfect application in the provinces of Asia Minor of the more tolerant 
measures which have been recently decreed at Constantinople. Four 
centuries of arbitrary power and religious fanaticism are not over¬ 
thrown in a day. 

^ While on this subject,* says the Doctor, * I cannot do better than 
give an example of the way in which the feelings of this class of the 
Saltans subjects are trampled on by Mussulman intolerance. Here 
is a faithful translation of a teskere^ or p(irmit of burial, given by the. 
Cadi of Mardin in the spring of this year, 1855, to a Christum ap¬ 
plying for it. He ha| ^iven, and does giv^ Mores of the like kind 
to all the gtitonrs in his jurisdiction. Here it is: — 

*« We certify to^he priest of the church of that the impure, 
petrified, stinking carbase of Baideh, damned this day, may be cou- 
' 0^1(4 underground. . 

* Saiu Mohahed Ta^ 

‘ *• A. H. 1271, Kcjib 11. (March 29. A.n. ISSS.)”’ 
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Yet the eoadition of the rayahs of Turkey varied muoh 
in different agee and in various parts of that enormous em¬ 
pire. At the breaking out of the Revolution, it induded 
every condition from l£at of the Hydriot tributaty enjoying 
oompletc looal independence, to that of the Cretan whose life, 
property, and honour was not safe for a moment. Between tljese 
two extremes, the inhabitants of Northern Greece were gene¬ 
rally better off tlian those of Crete, wor# off than those of 
Peloponnesus. Favoured districts also occurred; Mount Athos 
was left to its saintly inhabitants, and Magnesia was hardly 
more troubled with the presence of Turks than Hydra itself. 
In Cyprus the imperial taxes were unusually lieavy; but the 
relations between Turks and Christians in the island were un¬ 
usually friendly. • 

To ascertmii whether the condition of the rayahs at the time 
of the Betolution was better or worse than at the first conquest 
is less easy. It involves several considerations. Fimt of all, 
we must observe that the Sultan himself as opposed to inferior 
governors may always be considered as a comparative fiPiend of 
the ray ah. Hence it follows that the greater the* power of thd 
Sultan, the better for the rayah. Now, the early sultans were 
mostly great men and great rulers; their government was vigorous, 
and, if stem— dlen cmel—it was far from being always unjust. 
They were men ‘whose care extended itself over the whole 
compass of their dominions, and by no means tolerated anarchy 
and insubordination in their distant representatives. One cannot 
doubt but that the oppression 'of the rayalis was far less under 
!Mahomet the Conqueror, or Amurath, or Solomon the Magnifi¬ 
cent, than it was under the miserable successors of these great 
monarchs. Those detestable tynints and voluptuaries, in whose 
character weakness and wickedness were combined, could not 
cxercisie the same control over their vast empire; their subjects 
were exposed to the exactions and insults of iunnmerable sub¬ 
ordinate despots, and could .no longer, with the same confidence, 
* flee from petty tyrants to the throne.’ 

But while we cannot doubt but the mass of daily local oppres¬ 
sion greatly increased under the later sultans, circumstances 
arose in other respects which tended to raise individual members 
of tl»e rayah to positions of importance and influence, 

which the first cohquerora certainly never contemplated. One 
change, indeed was introduced in the seventeenth century, which 
improved their conditiem both directly and in^jrcctly; up to that 
time the impost of the tribute-children continued to be levied. 
Fl om tills source the Porte had hitherto drawn not only itediosen 
wefriors, but to a great extent its most trusted statestnen and 
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civil servants. But the Janissaries grew too strong for the entav 
vatcd sultans of later days; they became an hereditary caste, their 
ranks were recruited from their own children, **nd the Christians 
were relieved from this dreadful tribute of th^ own flesh and 
blood. This was of course a relief common to all the subjects 
of the empire, but other causes arose specially tending to the po¬ 
litical elevation, though certainly not to the moral improvement, 
of some classes of the Greeks. Just as the Turkish Sultans and 
the Turkish people were rapidly losing their old energy and 
their old position—possibly, indeed, because they were losing 
it—they were brought into more close contact with the nations 
of Cbristitui Europe. By the close of the seventeenth century 
the Turks had ceased to dictate, and were compelled to negotiate, 
their treaties. Hence arose the necessity of a diplomatic class, 
which it was utterly impossible to supply from among the arro- . 
gant and bigoted ^loslems of those times, ignorant of foreign 
languages, and despising the manners of foreign nations. More¬ 
over, as the position and dignity of the Porte declined, the supply 

Christian renegades in its service naturally dedined also. 
The Sultans jwere driven to look to their Christian subjects for 
men who could cope on equal terms with the diplomatic agents 
of other powers. The subtile intellect and not overscrupulous 
honesty of the Phanariot Greeks supplied exactly the men for 
tlieir purpose. The Prince of ^he True Believers was therefore 
represented in every foreign negotiation by a dog of an infidel, 
niid a brother of the same despised race was obliged, as chief 
interpreter, to fill a position of high dignity at home. 

About the same time, posts of still higher dignity became open 
to the same class of rayahs. The provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldiivia became tributary to the Ottoman Porte in the £fteenth 
and sixteenth centuries respectively. By the terms of their 
submission, they were to retain their own national governments, 
and to elect their own Princes, subject at most to the Sultan’s 
confirmation. Christianity was to remain the religion of the 
country, indeed the settlement of Mahometans wdthin its limits 
was strongly prohibited. These terms were neither much better 
nor much worse observed by Tlnrkey than such agreements 
generally we between the weak and the strong The Sul¬ 
tans gradually took to influencing the elections of the Princes, 
and finally to ikppointing and deposing liiem at pleasure. I’o 
have sent a Turltish Pasha might have been too gross a 
violation of tlie ori^nal engagement; so the ofi&ce was commit ted 
to these same Phanariot Greeks. < The person appointed, rich 
doubtl^, and influoutial at home, but. still, after all, one of a 
subject and degraded race, went down to his principality with 
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the state of a Byzantine Einperor» carried a hungry swarm of 
his countrymen with him, whom he decorated with titles of 
nobility and enriched with the highest offices in the province, 
till die strange spectacle arose of a race, slaves in their own land, 
converted into the rulers and oligarchs of a foreim country. 

The opening of.ofBceaof this kind to the Greeks, and to 
the Greeks alone, among the subject races, doubtless conferi*ed 
distinction on the whole people, andiserved ta cherish the feeling 
of nationality. But it was tlioroughly corrupting for all parties 
concerned, Greeks, Turks, and Walkchs. These Greek Princes, 
being at once slaves and tyrants, were placed in, tiie most un> 
favourable position for the development of any virtuous prin¬ 
ciple. Bich and influential as they seemed, they were still, no 
less tlian the most miserable Cretan peasant, shut out from the 
, highest earthly ambition, that of a share in the government of 
their own land. By cringing to a foreign master, by intriguing 
and bribing his ministers and favourites, they could obtain the 
right of representiog him anoiong foreignere, or of avenging their 
slavery upon daiS'es of their own. But the Greek anbassador of 
Turkey could not go forth with the honest wish af‘. serving his 
own country; he appeared in other lan<k as the representative of 
one whom in his lieart he cursed as an alien usurjME^. The Greek 
Prince of Wallachia hiad not obtained by honourable service an 
honourable place amc^ig his own people; he was sent to bear 
rule over strangers, by a master tilike a stranger to both. The 
effect was, that intrigue an^ bribery niled everything. The 
Prince won his place by corrufition; ak soon aS’ he was gone, his 
fellows caballed and bribed to procure his recall. Ilu incaii- 
whilc, knowing his precarious tenure *, set busily to work 1o 
extract from his temporary subjects the greatest amount of 
wealth in the shortest space of time. The governineht of such 
a prince, less sanguinary indeed than that of a pasha, w'as pro¬ 
bably more extortionate, as he carried with hini an ecpial will 
to extract contributionB, and greater ingenuity in effecting his 
purpose. One or two of these rulers, indeed, did some good to 
tlie oppressed peasmitry; many nmre followed the true Greek 
instinct in promoting ^ucation; but, generally, a viler system 
of governmept could not be devised. Such was the condition 
of those ^rc4t Phanariot families who grew into a sort of here¬ 
ditary anstocracy, and decked themsdves with high-sounding, 
sometimes with imperial names. By a d^terous use of their 
wealth, they obtained vast influence even over those state afllurs 


* l^^itterly, llussia stipulated that no Prince riiotild be arbitrarily 
under seven years. 
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from all direct and lionourable share in which they were de¬ 
barred. High officers were appointed and deposed by their 
intrigues; indeed, the mutual corruption of Greeks and Turks 
reached such a height, tliat Christians frequently purchased of 
the heads of the Mahometan law, blank commissions for the 
office of Cadi, which they retailed at an advanced rate to true 
believers desirous of administering justice according to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Prophet. 

We have defined the Greek nation by the two marks of 
the Greek tongue and the Greek religion. We may add that 
the distinct existence of tlie Greek nation is, more than to any 
cause, due to the existence of the Greek Church.* In the East 


the ideas of nationality and religion arc almost identified. The 
})rofessi()n of the ‘Orthodox ’ faith was the distinguishing badge of 
the Bv /.amine empire for the last six centuries of its existence. It 
V as to those who held it instead of a nationality. Here w'as some¬ 
thing to distinguish them at once from the schismatics of theWest, 
and from the heretics of Syria and Egypt. So too in later days, 
under French, Venetian, and Ottoman bondage, religion and 
nationality have been identical in the Grecian mind. A Latin 
or a ]\loslcm 6f the purest Hellenic blood ceases to identify 
himself with the Greek people. The Cretan Moslems, the most 
opprtissive of all, were of Grecian origin; the‘Latins of Syros, 
throughout the war of Independefico, openly sympathised with 
the inlidels ag:lin^t the orthodox insurgents; it was by the hjmJs 
of Christian Mirdites that Botzares met his glorious end. Both 
]»arties might have learned better from an example of former 
times. Constantine J’ala'ologus died in communion with the old 
Iloine, the willing martyr of subjects who shrank from liim as a 
heretic. !Mahoinet II., a ptditieiau rather tliim a bigot, took 
ad\antage of this sectarian nuulrjcss, and declared himself the 
profectnr of the Orthodox Church. Tlie Orthodox duke Notaras 


preferred to see the Turkish turban within the walls of St. 


Si>phia rather than the Papal tiara. He had his will and lost his 
lu'ad; hut the Orthodox monk Gemiadius survived to receive 


the crosier of the Patriarchate from the hands of the infidel 


* ‘ On n(‘ pent pns mettre en doutc eo|)endant que I’Eglise Orien- 
tnle airusi fonstituec, n’ait entretenu, n’ait aigiiise pour aiusi dire, 
cliez la societe Grecque, cet esprit de discussion et d’examen que 
le despot isnie imperialc lendait u detruire, cette tradition des meet¬ 
ings rcligieux et amour de? debats publics, cette habitude de la 
parole, cette vie, en un mot, qui reinplaigait, jusqii’a un certain 
point, les liberties publiques ; et que, grace a olle, la conquete Otto- 
mane no. tiouva pas dans les Grecs des esclaves enerves et inertes, 
prosternes devant un despote.’ {Lc Spectateur dc t Orient, p. 270.) 
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Tictor. The result was, that the Greek Church, while still 
remainins: the ctentre of the national life, became a most conve- 
nient instrument of Turkish domination. The Patriarch and 


the sacred synod, regarded as the heads of the subject nation, 
were treated much after the same manner as the tributary 
princes. They were endowed, under the rule of the infidel, 
with greater authority than would have been allowed them by 
any Christian government; but they held it by the precarious 
tenure of servile submission to their masters on the part of them¬ 
selves and of their flocks. High in wealth, honour, and power, 
the Greek prelates became too often the slaves of the Moslem, 
the tyrants of the Christian. The Patriarch, surrounded by a 
guard of Janissaries, .obtained his office by corruption, and was 
deposed by the like means: fortunate indeed he was if no revolt 
among a j^eople for whom he was deemed responsible hurried 
him without trial to the block or the gallows. And just as in 
lay matters, so in ecclcsi.astical, the subtle Greek, once subdued 
to Ottoman designs, wns converted into a means for juvssing 
the yoke on other subject races. The complete humiliation of 
Servia in the last century was marked by the abolition of its 
national church; the Porte united the Servian patriarchate with 
that of Constantinople, and commenced the practice of jdacing 


Greek ccclesiastits m all the high ])laces of the Servian Church. 
One of the most calamitous features of the I’urkish con¬ 


quest Avas that the Turks, unlike the old Persians, W’cre led 
to so great an extent to occupy the t(»wns. The result was of 
course to convert what should liavc been the centres of civili¬ 


sation into centres of barbarism. If Larissa, Thcssalonica, 
Constantinople itself, had remained as Greek republics paying 
tribute to the Sultan, just as the Italian republic of Kagusa, 
they might have kept ujj the old Hellenic lil’e in its civilised 
form. Jlut generally each great town became an Ottoman 
garrison; the rayahs either dwelt in the towns as a subject 
caste, or were left in occupation of the rural districts The 
result was that the subject races became nearly as barbarous as 
their masters. Still they were allowed to retain rude forms of 
municipality and self-government *, which ought to have been 
taken as the groundwork of the future constitution of liberated 
Greece. '1 he rayahs might indeed, in quarrels among them¬ 
selves, seek for justice at the hands of the Moslem Cadi accord¬ 
ing to the law of the Prophet; but they might also seek it 
irom judges of their own race according to the ordinances of 
Justinian and Bjtsil. Nothing could exempt them from tribute 


Trikoupi, vol. ii. p. 113. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p.lB3. 
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to their foreign master, hut its immediate assessment was in the 
liands of the elders of their own people. But here again, the 
chiefs or proestotes of these little republics were exposed to the 
same temptation as tl»e Patriarchs and Princes of the Phanar. 
They had at once to satisfy the Turks and to enrich them¬ 
selves ; so that often the jjoor rayah was no less oppressed by 
his own brethren than by his foreign invader. 

In the JEgcan Islands, al)ove all in Hydra, Si)etza, and 
Psara, local independence was carried still further. They 
annually contributed their contingent of money to the coffers, 
aud of men to the fleets, of the Grand Signor; but they were 
unconscious of his existence during the renjainder of the vear. 
No Turk dwelt among them; they formed perfect republics, 
aristocratic or democratic at pleasure, precisely like the old 
islanders 2000 years before. 

Ollier classes of rayahs indeed, even on land, were enabled 
to ])re.s(n*ve a wilder and more jirccarious inde])endence. When a 
land is occupletl by strangers, — Avhen their rule is one merely 
of terror or of sordid interest, — when what calls itself law and 
government is looked upon ns an enemy and not a friend,—the 
distinction between the patriot and the robber becomes very 
feeble indec<l. Robbers of this class, the ‘ Klephts ’ of Pindus 
and Olympus, the * ITevducs’ of Servia, did. but carry on, in a less 
regular shape, the work of Scanderbeg ami Constantine. They 
were the defenders of libertv, who would not submit to the 

t 

/Strang('r, but lived at his cost, at least not more robbers than he. 
Jf their exactions sometimes extended to Christians as well as 
infidels, their general position condoned for occasional outrages; 
])Ojiular feeling was always on their side, and the successful 
Klejtht figured as the hero of the national poctr}\ The Turkish 
]K)wer, unable to tame them, sometimes endeavoured to win them 
to its own ends. Bodies of Christiana were, in these districts, 
allowed to bear arms, and w'cre regarded as a sort of armed 
police. But if the Klepht sometimes turned Armatole, tlie Ar- 
inatole also turned Kleidit pretty much at discretion. In 
either case he was an anned Cfliristian, an armed Greek, and a 
standing testimony that Greek nationality was not utterly 
extinct. 

All these various influences tendv;d to keep up the spirit of the 
nation. One class of men showed that Greeks could resist the 
dominion of the Sultan; another class showed that the Sultan 
could not dispense with the services of the Greeks; both showed 
that the Greeks could very well dispense with the Sultan 
altogether, whenever the sword of the Klepht and the wiles 
of the Phanariot should be united against him. They still 
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spoke the tongue which had lived on through republican free¬ 
dom and impcriak slavery; the rude ])apas still in his humble 
chapel celebrated the rites in which Emperors had joined in 
St Sopliia; Greek warriors still fought in the cause of freedom; 
Greek republics still exiiibited freedom in a more settled form; 
nay, Greek princes ruled over subject nations, and Greek diplo¬ 
matists took their place among the representatives of European 
powers. The nation was not dead; a long train of circum¬ 
stances combined to strengthen its feeble life, and to prei)are 
it for the struggle when the day of its full awakening drew nigh. 

‘It 13 easy to see,’said Lord Broughton, in his Diary of IBIO, 
* that the ^reoks ooiiside-r their country to belong to tlh-m as much 
as it fver did, and look upon their riglit to the soil as not at. all 
aflected by an ejection of three centuries and a luilf. Their patrioti.sm 
is a tlaine that has never been utterly smothered, altluiugh it has so 
15iig glimmered in obscurity, and has narrowly eseaped from being, 
like the lamp of Ifo.-'ieruoius, for ever extingui.-lied by a heedh-as 
discovery.’ {Trarvls in Albania, ..Sr-, ''ei. ii. p. 10.) 

During the latter jiart of the last century and the early years 
of tlic present, a long train of events j)re(>ared the way for the 
final and glorious outbreak of 1821. Circumstances of various 
kinds threw nearly the wliole commerce of tln‘ JLevant into 
Greek hands; Avctikhv Greek merclisints settled all over Europe, 
and both they and ilie Phanariot nobles of the capittil contributed 
most lilicrally towards spreading literature and cnllglitonmeni 
among their countrymen. Hellenic schools arose in various 
places; Joannina in E|»irus, and the unlortunute Kydoiiia on 
the coast of A'kdia, were among the most cekdjrated ; the ancient 
Greek authors were again studied, and tlic series of modern (1 reek 
authors commenced. The inteileetuul movement strengthened 
tlic yearnings of tiie national .spirit for emancipation Irimi tlic 
yoke, and showed that the day was coming wlien llio.se yearnings 
should no longer be in vain. 

Every example of the Ibrelgn or domestic wtiakncss of the 
Ottoman Porte,—above all, every triumjdi of Christians against 
her,—was td' course felt as an sidditional call to liberty. Not less 
effective in the same direction was every renewed instance of 
tlie cruelty and perfidy of the Mussulmans. While the moun¬ 
taineers of Maina maintained their practical independence; 
vvhile those of Czernagora laughed to scorn even the non.inal 
suijremaey of the infidel, there was hope for redress from their 
own good .swords. AVhile the Turk, once the terror of Eiirojie, was 
surrendering province after province U) a Power which at least 
jwofessed to be their friend; .while sympathy for their Eastern 
'brethren was at last beginning to touch the hearts of Western 
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Clirlstifins, there was hope that the civilised world might yet 
linn to aid the cause of justice and lil»erty. During the great 
European war, bands of Greeks served under the banners both 
of France and ICngland, and the settlement which folhnved its 
conclusion contained one stipulation which seemed to show the 
possibility of their I'acc being once more counted among the 
nations. Close to their own shores, a ]>ortion of their own 
pe(t])le ]*ccoivcd at least a nominal enfranchisement, and were 
placed under British protection. It may not be easy to reconcile 
the existence of an indejicndent republic with the presence of a 
loreign executive ruler; yet the United States of the Ionian 
Islands did at least exhibit before their eyes a Greek national 
Hag respected bj' foreign Powers; tlioir strange constitution 
did at least invest a portion of the Greek race with the rights of 
men and with some imperfect instalments of the rights of citizens. 
Heavy as might be the hand of Sidtaii Thomas* (as Sir Thomas 
^Maitland ivas called), it was at least lighter than that of Sultan 
INIahmoud. In a more distant corner of the empire they 
saw another race assert its rights and again a-ssume a position 
among free Statis. CV-(M*ny George and his Servians could 
resist the whole weiglit of the Ottoman power; was the Greek 
of Peloponnesus or of Thessaly less worthy of freedom than his 
Ionian lirother, less capable of winning it than a half-barbarous 
Slavonic tribe? Then the strange career of Ali Pasha, while 
inllieting ailditional iniserio< on their race, yet on the w’hole 
tendt‘d to raise their hopes ; as an enemy of the Porte, his last 
days were spent in alliance w'ith its oncmios. The devastator 
of C'himara, of Soldi, and of Parga became the accomplice of 
tbe llcticria, the confederate of iiisurgout Greece. In some of 
his wars Greeks had shared his trinm[ihs; in others they ivon a 
purer fame in resisting his attacks. In either case he taught 
them their own strength. A hundred victories under his banner 
jjardl}' gave them so true a lesson as the long resistance of 
Souli, the new Messenia — as the heroism and the end of its 
Aristomenos and its Thcoclus, of Photos Tzavellas and Samuel 
‘ the Last Judgment.’ f 

The growth again of tlie Russian power,—a power sharing 

* Afi' 'trryiKruv ci yit (rCtffwcrt rwr vTre(t avrou tr6’)vata(ffi6v Ttmv ovrr ^ 
(ndtipa xitf) rou rdre peyiXov aftpoirrov Oufjud MairXnrcov, atiov avlpd^y 
u\Ku rdtrov ^lenroriicoVf (wore 'icioi evfxirarpiMTtd row ^iXovrtz vit rdv 
Tov m’vpai^ai' ^>v\rav~Ou>pdy (King Tom), 'Efi paTijv d 
dppoiTTi)i: ovro£ k. r. X. ( Trikoupi, vol. ii. p. 87.) 

f 'llTtXtii-ala tcpiai^. The liistory of the monk who gave himself 
this extraordinary title may be found in Sir J. E. Tennent, vol. i. p. 
464. 
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their faith, waging warfare against their enemies, professing to 
be their protector,*—was another strong incentive to shake off the 
yoke. Catharine bestowed on her second grandson the imperial 
name of Constantine, as one who was destined to raise again the 
throne of the Flavii and the Palasologi. A large portion of the 
Greek nation were willing to accept him ns their Emperor. 
The only Greeks, however, who prospered from her policy were 
those who individually obtained Russian protection, and those 
who, under her auspices, recolonised the old Milesian sites 
on the Euxine. The Russians, when they lauded in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, expected a more general and numerous rising; the 
Greeks expected more extensive support from their impe¬ 
rial ally. The result was that the unlucky Peloponnesians 
were deserted, and given over for years to the merciless Al¬ 
banians, till their very Ottoman masters interfered, and the 
savages were quelled by the combined opemtions of Greeks 
and Turks. Little indeed did the Greeks directly owe to Mus¬ 
covy ; but the course of the war accustomed them to measure 
their strength with the infidels; its closing scene added to 
the score of vengeance; even tlie tardy redress they obtained 
from the central power could only make them feel more strongly 
the weakness of a government which others could so long defy, 
and which required tlieir aid to execute its decrees. 

All these events, spread over a space of sixty years, prepared 
the way for the great War of Independence. Its outbreak was 
no sudden burst under some maddening temporary oppression, 
such as occasioned the kindred movement in Servia. When the 
decisive moment came, the Greeks were, owing to accidental 
causes, hardly better prepared than their Slavonic brethren; but 
the storm, which the infatuated Turks could not perceive, had 
been gathering for years. The vengeance of five centuries 
was slowly accumulated by the mysterious agency of a secret 
society, the famous Hetmria, whether the original scheme 
of Rhegns or of some later patriot. On the one hand, some 
of the proceedings of the Hetasria were extremely unscru¬ 
pulous; countless persons were induced to join in its de¬ 
signs by the hope of foreign aid which had never been 
promised. On the other hand, it is highly creditable to a people 
certainly volatile, and whom some represent as the scum of hu¬ 
manity, to have preserved their secret so feithfully. The Society 
numbered members of every class and calling in every part of 
Europe; yet no fraudulent merchant, no venal Phanariot, was 
found to betray its mysteries to a Government too blind to 
Stover them for itself. Some one in the lower degrees of the 
H^therhood did reveal what little he knew to Ali Pasha, but 
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All Pasha, the proscribed of the Sultan, could not he esteemed 
an enemy, and might almost haye been enrolled in the mepTan] 
'■^PXV- 

The first scenes of the revolution deserve but little sym¬ 
pathy. We allude to the campaign of Alexander Ypselanti 
in the Danubian provinces, those unhappy lands which seem 
destined to * be the first victims of every contending race, 
Kussian, Turkish, Greek, or Austrian. A Hellenic revolt 
had no right to commence in a country where the Hellenic 
race certainly did not appear in its fairest light. Moldavia and 
Wallachia had more to complain of at the hands of Greeks 
than of Turks; excepting some recent restrictions on their 
commerce,* their chief complaint against jthe Porte was that it 
had handed them over to Greek Princes. If they were, as was 
said, ‘ another Greece,’ they were only Greece in the sense 
that Greece itself was Turkey. The expedition too was badly 
planned, and stained by greater crimes than any other portion 
of the revolution. Any amount of barbarity may be excused 
in half-savage peasants, when the reckoning of ages is paid off 
amid the excitement of a storm, but the massacre in cold blood 
of peaceful Mahometan traders by officers who knew something 
of tlie habits of civilised nations, reduced the Cln-istian Greek 
below the level of the infidel barbarian. Yet even there some 
gleams of true nobility shone lurth. The Sacred Band at 
JJrageshan rivalled the fame of the Sacred Band at Chieronea, 
and no hero of ancient or modem Greece could surpass the un¬ 
sullied patriotism and heroic end of George the Olympian. 

It may be said that scenes of equal horror disgraced the 
cause of liberty in Greece itself; that acts of cruelty and of 
perfidy were committed by the insui*gents which at once put 
them out of the pale of civilised sympathies; that their internal 
disputes, their furious party spirit, their selfish schemes of per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, showed them to be utterly unworthy of 
the freedom for which they were contending. In the letter 
these accusations may be admitted: the Greeks on many occa¬ 
sions disgraced their cause by acts of savage cruelty, too fre¬ 
quently in direct violation of their engagements. Their internal 
history is too often a record of bickerings between the primates 
and the captains, of personal rivalry betweeq Alexander Ma- 
vrokordato and Demetrius Ypselanti. But the real wonder is, 
not that there was so much crime and dissension, but that 
there was so little. Considering the position of the Greeks it is 
much to their honour that they had any virtues left; that they 
had sufficient valour, sufficient unity and constancy, to carry 
on the struggle at all. The Greeks rose against a tyranny of 
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400 years’ standing, the greatest evil of which was that it made 
its victims welhiigh as debased and barbarous as its ministers. 
By throwing off the Ottoman yoke, they threvT off their only 
political centre; society was reduced to its first principles. 
Those who took part in the revolution consisted of persona of 
the most incongruous classes. What sort of unity could be ex¬ 
pected from peasants with injuries to revenge upon oppressive 
landlords, Klephts from the mountains, with whom plunder and 
patriotism were identical, mingled with enthusiastic youths from 
European colleges and counting-houses, with civil and military 
officers whose ideas w'ere all borrowed from those of Western 
Europe ? One class of men were drawing up constitutions, for 
united Hellas; another class had never before looked b6yond their 
own valley or peninsula. In actual warfare the Greek saw in 
his enemy, not the mere machine of a power politically hostile, 
but the personal foe of his race and his religion; he had to re¬ 
venge his enslaved country, his desecrated altars, his plundered 
home, perhaps his murdered kinsman, his sister or daughter 
carried off' to the harem of a Pasha. Was it to be expected 
that a warfare such as this could be carried on quite like one 
between the armies of two civilised governments which unhappily 
entertain different views about a disputed frontier or about the 
general balance of newer *!* It is one thing to fight in an orderly, 
respectable way, as a matter of professional duty ; it is another 
when the smothered revenge of ages bursts forth upon the op¬ 
pressor. In actual cruelty, in actual breach of capitulations, the 
Greeks rivalled the Turks. But what Greeks and what Turks? 
The Capitan Pasha and His Highness Mahmoud himself are to 
be set against Peloponnesian peasants and ./Etolian brigands. 
Whenever capitulations were broken on the Greek Bade, it 
was by undisciplined multitudes whom no earthly power could 
control. Kolokotrones, old Klepht as he WjiS, in the storm of 
Tripolitza, preserved the Albanians who had capitulated; so did 
Kiketas still more effectually at the second capture of Acrooo- 
rinthus; but Kara Ali himself daily massacred unresisting 
Chians, and his master revelled in a perfect blood-bath in the 
imperial city. Add to this, that every act of cruelty on the 
part of the Turk was the insolence of wanton barbarity; in 
the Greek it was the terrible call of vengeance for the greatest 
wrongs that man can suffer, • 

irnpdevuVf ywaiKuy kv^tcoverov fOopetav, 

And against these we have to set deeds which might have done 
honour to the heroes of Thermopyles or of Morgarten. Think 
tfff MiMulis and his patrioit seamen; think of Kanaris in his 
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fireship; of the deaths of Biakos and of Botzares; think of 
Mavrokoi^dato, the civilian of the Phanar, rivalling the deeds 
of Armatoles and Hydriotes, standing alone and unshaken till 
he saw the wiiole power of the barbarian broken beneath the 
mud walls of Mesolongi. 

To turn our eyes for a moment to the other side, the 
greatest horrors are charge-able either on the Sultan per¬ 
sonally, or on the fanatical Turkish populace. The "Turkish 
muftis and cadis often opposed themselves to the popular 
frenzy; the head of the law at Constantinople was deposed 
by the Sultan, the head of the law at Smyrna was mur¬ 
dered by the populace, because they would not give their 
sacred sanction to massacres of Christians yrliolly guiltless of the 
revolution. Even the pashas and beys often seem just and 
merciful compared with their imperial master. It was by Sultan 
Mahmoud’s own act that the Patriarch of the Eastern Church, 
who at the Sultan’s order had anathematised the insurgents, 
without crime, without trial, without indictment, was seized on 
the holiest day of the year, immediately after the celebration of 
the holiest rite of his creed, was hanged before his own palace, 
a lying accusation affixed to his body, and his corpse at last 
given up to the worst of indignities, to the mockery of the 
Jewish rabble. It was by Sultan Mahmoud’s, own act, that the 
streets of Constantinople were deluged with the blood of victims 
slaughtered daily without offence or trial; that the law of nations 
was violated, and the crew of a friendly ship murdered for 
attempting merely to shelter men striving to escape from a land 
where their nice and creed seemed doomed to extermination. 
That vessel bore the flag of Sardinia, to be displayed in the 
next generation in another cause. 

The history of the war of independence naturally divides 
itself into four periods. The first embraces the year 1821, in 
the course of which the Turks were expelled from the whole of 
Peloponnesus and the adjoining provinces, and a national go¬ 
vernment was established. In the second, 1822-4, we find 
the vain attempts of the Porte single-handed to recover the re¬ 
volted provinces, and the unhappy dissensions among the Greeks 
themselves. The tliird, commencing in 1825, gives a new cha¬ 
racter to the war by tjie appearance of Ibrahim Pasha in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. In the fourth, the great European Pqwers step in, 
and take the settlement of the affairs of Greece into their own 
hands. 

The first year and a half of the war showed what each 
party could do without the intervention of foreign Powers 
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on either side. The insurrection, commencing in Peloponnesus 
on the famous March 25th, spread itself in a fevr months far 
beyond the narrow limits of the present Greek kingdom. The 
whole of the Greek race in European Turkey and the Islands, 
except where they were overawed by the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital, took arms against their barbarian masters. 
The Greeks of Asia, unwarlike themselves and hemmed in by 
a Mahometan majority, took little or no part in the war, but 
wero thereby only the more expo^d to Turkish brutality. 
But Souli, Olympus, Magnesia, Greek Macedonia, Crete, 
Samos, had ns great a hand in the early stages of the war as 
Maina or Mesolongi. But in Macedonia and Thessaly the Greeks 
could only maintain themselves in the mountains; the plains were 
not suited to the irregular warfare of armatoles and pallekars; 
and the forcing of the lines of Cassandra crushed the revolt in 
those regions. But from Gi^ta to Ta^narus the Greeks them¬ 
selves maintained their own ground for four years s^ainst 
their gigantic antagonist. At first, indeed, it seemed as it' the 
peasant of PeloiK}unesus only saw a Turk in order to fiy from 
him; but soon they gathered courage; the name of Ottoman was 
no longer a name of fear, and the turban and scimitar were 
seen without alarm. The field of Valtetsi broke the charm of 
Turkish just as .Marathon did that of Persian invincibility. 
That fight and the storm of Tripolitza confined the infidels in 
Peloponnesus to four fortresses, and, except the momentaiy 
invasion of Dramales, the peninsula remained free from serious 
attack till the expedition of Ibrahim. The provinces north of the 
Isthmus had, during 1822, 1823, and 1824, to endure several 
Turkish invasions; but the Ottoman armies were either success¬ 
fully repulsed or fell to pieces of themselves. The Greeks always 
remained in possession of the country. By sea too, the navies of 
Hydra, Spetza, and Psara mainfiiined the su^riority of the inde¬ 
pendent Hag. Chios was devastated, Psara was lost, but her sons 
remained afloat, and helped to frustrate tlie naval expeditions 
even of Ibrahim himself. Crete too held out till Sphakiote tur¬ 
bulence and Egyptian invasion ruined the Greek .cause in that 
island. At the dose of 1824, Greece, in its narrower sense, was 
de facto Bxi independent State; but it was less successful in main¬ 
taining internal tranquillity than in defending its territory 
against ^e enemy. , 

We have already said that the Greeks in general are not to 
be too harshly blamed for the internal dissensions of this 
period. They were no more than was to be expected. To 
devise a government suited to the drcumstances was indeed a 
hard task, as it iuTolved the reconciliation of two discordant 
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conditions. The geographical aspect of the country, the 
immemorial instincts of the people, pleaded for 4he retention of 
as much local independence as possible, and pointed to a 
federal republic as the natural mode of union. But for a 
people just set free from a* barbarian master, many of them 
half-barbarians, utterly unused to political self-government, 
and engaged in a stru^le for life and death, the strong hand 
of a single ruler seemed absolutely necessary. The course 
actually chosen was one which united the evils of either scheme, 
— that of an indivisible Kepublic with an executive council. 
Centralisation, combined with weakness, was the most danger¬ 
ous condition of all But Greece had supplied no man exactly 
qualified to play the part of Aratus, of '^y'ashington, or even 
of Czerny George; possibly the fact of the revolt originating 
in such a body as the lletseria precluded the possibility of 
any one man gathering his countrymen around him like the 
Servian hero. The men of the sword and the men of the pen 
could not agree, and no man sufficiently united both characters. 
Demetrius Ypselanti was a brave and honourable patriot, but 
he came into Hellas too full of notions of his own prescriptive 
right to be her sole master. Mavrokordato, again, heroically 
as he behaved at Mesolougi, was too little of the soldier, and 
not without a strong element of intrigue.. Odysseus and 
Kolokotrones were useful'on the field of battle, but positive 
evils everywhere else. The most perfect characters of all, men 
like j^liaoulis, Kanaris, and Mark Botzaris, did their own duty 
in tlieir own stations, without joining in the general struggle 
for power. But weighing one thing with another, one cannot 
doubt but that the policy of Mavrokordato was, on the whole, 
the right course. Too fond of western ideas for the peojde 
among whom he 'found himself, too much addicted, it may be, 
to inapplicable theories, and too anxious for personal power, 
his career was, through these' eventful years, honourable 
to himself and useful to his country. He was the represen¬ 
tative of order and civil government against military anarchy. 
The constitution of Epidaurus, with all ite faults, was worth 
defending against the personal despotism and ruthless exactions 
of a swarm of klephtic captains. Mavrokordato too was one 
of the first to propose, what, undesirable in itself, was desir' 
able under the circumstances, — the election of a foreign king, 
and that king, Prince Leopold. 

During these years no foreign power openly interfered. The 
Greeks looked from the beginning for the support of Bussia, 
but no Bussian support came. Alexander, busy with his 
brother despots at Laybach, refused all aid to revolutionists. 
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even tbongh support of this particular revolution would so well 
have fallen in with the traditional policy of Kussia. Certainly 
no material aid was given; for the Greeks could gain nothing 
■by a diplomatic dispute with the Porte about the martyrdom of 
the Patriarch; and the asylum given to fugitive Greeks in the 
Muscovite dominions was not a, little tarnished by the subsequent 
expulsiotf of those who refused to become Muscovite subjects. 
Yet, if not Alexander, certainly Capodistrias, was diligently 
watching Greek affairs from the llussian point of view. 'Fhere 
can be no doubt that Kolokofronos and others of the military 
party were, thougii most likely in ignorance, Russian instruments. 
The aims of Russia would of course he thwarted by the establish¬ 
ment of an independent and powerful Greek State, which it was 
at least the desire of the constitutional party to establish. The 
cloven foot was more distinctly shown in the Russian scheme 
to divide Greece into four principalities, standing in the same 
relation to the Porte as those of Moldavia and Wallachia. That 
such a scheme met with Jittlc approval in Greece needs hardly 
be added. But it was not till after the accession of Nicholas 
that Russia 8te[)ped forward prominently on the scene. 

England was at first deeply and deservedly unpopular among 
the Greeks. The spectacle of brother Greeks fighting in good 
earnest for Greek independence, naturally made them feel still 
mure strongly the anomaly of their Septinsular Republic. Volun¬ 
teers from Ccphallonia and Zantc swelled the insurgent army in 
defiance of proclamations to the contrary. The fate of Parga, too, 
rankled in men’s minds; perhnps no direct breach of faith, but 
certainly an ‘untoward event,’ calculated to bring England into 
odium with all oriental Christians. But the reign of King 
Tom did not last for ever, and the Greeks gradually found that 
ail Englishmen were not of his mould. PiiHhellenism gradu¬ 
ally spread, and became one of the badges ^f liberal principles 
at home. English men and English money were contributed to 
the good cause. Byron and Hastings and Church and Cochrane 
took their {dace among the native defenders oC|dei!as; and Greece 
began to transfer to England the affection which she had been so 
lon» wasting upon Muscovy, Even the powers that be began 
to relent: Greek blockades were recognised, and the infidels 
no longer openly*abetted \ till at last the general voice of huma¬ 
nity throughout Europe compelled the .Western Governments 
seriously to entertain the question of the affairs of Greece. 

From the Congress of Verona the Greeks had been dismissed 
with contumely. The representatives of legitimate monarchy 
could have no dealings with rebels; let them return to dutiful 
^submission to their own sovereign. But in the beginning of 
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1825 it was difficult to avoid recognising the (3b%eks as an in¬ 
dependent nation. For three years tli ey hod suc(^essfully resisted 
every attack upon their territory. They had a regular govern¬ 
ment, which just then was universally obeyed, and which had 
just discharge the favourite function of legitimacy; it had put 
down a rebellion. Even on diplomatic principles, it was hard 
to see on what ground the republic of Hellas was to be refused 
admittance into the circle of nations, unless those .of Switzerland 
and North America were to be proclaimed as nests of rebels 
and brigands. In 1825 the scene began to change. The task 
of conquering independent Greece, which the <Grand Turk and 
all his host had found themselves incapable of effecting, was 
transferred to a Power which was, to all j}ractical purposes, a 
foreign ally. Mahomet Ali might owe a nominal allegiance to 
the Porte, but in truth he w'os as much the independent sovereign 
of Egypt as any of the old Pharaohs or Ptolemies. In the 
course of the two following years the disciplined bands of Ibrahim 
accomplished what the Ottomans alone had failed to do. He con¬ 
quered nearly all Greece, both within and without the Isthmus, 
and the terrible war of extermination which he waged plainly 
showed that his intention was no other than the entire destruc¬ 
tion of the Greek nation. 

Never was Greece, throughout her 8truggle,either nobler or 
baser than in this its most fearful period. Never were her 
internal dissensions more violent; never were her deeds of 
heroism more glorious. Her navies still rode triumphant; as in 
the days of Xerxes, the barbarian might ravage her shores, but 
she still retained the empire of the waves. Hellenes and Phil- 
hellenes shone side by side ; theglory of Frank Abney Hastings 
is intermixed with that of Constantine Knnaris; Kolokotrones 
and Odysseus might sliow selBshness by land; but old Miaoulfs, 
the valiant, the disinterested, could cheerfully yield to a stranger 
the obedience which w^as refused to rulers of their owm race. 
And on land too Greece in these years could exhibit one 
8j)eptacle whose g|ory surpasses that of every event of modem 
times. What heart capable of any generous emotion does not 
kindle at the name of Mesolongi ? That men can be found * to 
whom that name can afford a subject fur mockery pots human 
nature in no very favourable light. Such.^at least were not the 
feelings of our fathers. Thirty years ago that glorious defence 
was classed among those events in the world’s history which make 
us proud of being men. Month after month the little band of 
heroes beheld laud and sea covered with the camp and fleets of 
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ihe barbarians; as far as the eye could reach, the abomination 
of desolation ro^ on every mast and every standard. Yet not 
a man dreamed of surrender; what men, with arms in their hands, 
could dream of it, while they saw priests and women and 
children writhing on the stake beneath their walls? At last 
came that terrible night, that fearful sally, which surpasses the 
fame of Plataea and of Eira. Not the savs^e hordes of Beshid, 
not the disciplined battalions of Ibrahim, could endure that 
desperate charge. Mesobiigi fell, hut she fell as Saguntum, 
as Numantia, and as Zaragoza; and a pry< tirent up from her 
ruins which brought down the vengeance of G-od and man upon 
the destroyer. - , 

The patience of Christendom was at last exhau^ed. .Rations, 
and even governmenfs, could no longer sit hy and'.hxA ,uirooQ<<i 
cerned upon such a scene. The political problem: worked • 

out by the Western Powers was to emancipate Greece^ w|thottt ^ 
giving an advantage to linssia. Western inteffeTeAce<vfa8 jlOf' 
cessary. Common humanity demanded it; policy demi^hdod ^t 
also, lest Kussia should get the start and interfere alone, wh^z* 
after the accesrion of Nicholas, Kussia was certain to do. 
any interference from the West, in order to establish an Hellenic 
State, two grand principles should have been acted upon, k— to 
interfere no morp th m was absolutely necessary; to constitute 
the State in such a way as would make it least open to Bussian 
influence. The more powerful the new State was, the less likely 
it was to become a Bussian instrument. And power added to 
Greece was not necessarily power abstracted from Turkey. 
Epirus, Thessaly, Chalcis, Crete and Chios, add very little to 
the Sultan’s power of resisting the Czar; they wpuld have 
added infinitely to the respectability and independence of the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

Now in 1824 and 1825 England was at the height of her po¬ 
pularity in Greece. A national vote was imssecfin August, 1825, 
formally putting Greece under British protection, and requesting 
the appointment of Prince Leopold as king. The vote was rather 
late, as Mesolongi was already besieged, and Ibrahim had com¬ 
menced the devastation of Peloj^nnesus. Still England might 
have stepped in in 1825 as well as in 1827, and she would have 
done so in the glorious clpiiucter of the defender of the oppressed, 
the protector voluntafify chosen by tbeir own will. As it was, 
England held back, and instead of E^lish Leopold for a king, 
the Greeks got Bussian Capodistiias for a dictator. And, when 
we did interferejtve perfonned nothing till we bad two other great 
Powers to back us. By fi^hring the battle of Navarino and 
then drawing bai^ we secured the odium of attaeking Turkey 
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without the glory of liberating Greece) We left it to France 
to deliver Peloponnesus from her Egyptian bondage; we 
left it to Muscovy to put the finishing stroke* to the definite 
independence of *HeUas. That independence was not formally 
recoghised by the Sultan till the treaty of Adrianople. That is^ 
to say, it was extorted by the presence of Muscovite troops 
soutli (d Hasmue. Never 'was Russian diplomacy more successful. 
Yet the most enterprising'of her campaigns wao fdHowed by the 
least extension of her territorial acquisitions. The treaty of 
Adrianople made nd perceptible difference in the map of Europe; . 
it made but a very trifiing difference even in the map oPTurkey. 
But Russia gained something much better than another slice of 
Moldavia. She. vastly increased her influence amoqg the Eastern 
Christians; she took one ^cat step towards securing Gjxece as 
a practical dependency. The boon which ought to have come 
’ from England in 1825, did come from Muscovy in 1829. Even 
then the national party in Greece still pressed the crown in 
vain on one of the younger princes of the House of Bourbon. 
Yet now we turn round and abuse the Greeks for preferring 
Muscovy to England and France, for transferring to others the 
affection wliich they offered us and which we declined. 

In establishing a Greek State, three main questions arose. 
Wlmt should be its extent ? What should be its political con¬ 
stitution? What should be its external relations? Should it 
be an absolutely independent State, or one like Servia, in any 
way tributary to the Porte ? All these questions were intimately 
connected with one another. In 1826 Mavrokordato and the 
present Lord Stratford dc Redclifle, in their conference at 
JMctoDchi, agreed upon tlie latter principle, and a vote to the 
same purjiuse was passed in the National Congress of the same 
year. Northern Greece, Peloponnesus, and Crete were to have 
an independent administrallob, the Sultan was to withdraw his 
troops from the Greek fortresses, but he was to be recognised 
as suzerain and to receive a tribute. The suzerainty was agmn 
admitted in the first draught of the final settlement in 1829, 
and was finally withdrawn inr exchange for a diminution of 
the proposed Hellenic territory. 

The absurdly contracted dimensions of the present kingdom at 
once fail to satisfy the national instincts of the Greek race, and to 
answer the political' objects Of its western protectom. A Greek 
kingdom ought, iu all reason, to have included at least Crete at 
one extremity, and Chalcidice at tfie other. Such a Greek State 
need neither have been^a tool of Russia nor an enemy of Turicey. 
Such a Greek State as now exists can hardly to be both. 
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The enemies of Greece alurays sneer at her as a * petty State.’ 
If Greece is a petty State, it is not by her own fault, but by 
the Intrigues of Bussia, by the blindness, of Enghind and. 
Emnce. Such an enlarged Greek State woul<^ with any tole¬ 
rable government, have been an independent and respectable 
State of the second order, the compeer pf Sweden apd^^rdinui. 
Greece is * petty,’ Greece is ill-governed ; one main reason that 
Greece is ili^overned is because Western diplomatists decreed 
that Greece should .be petty. 

Another has been the kii^ of Gbveimment establi^ed. 
Greece has suffered much from two evils: indiscriminate re¬ 
ference to its old days of glory; indiscrino^inate introduction 
of western ideas and imitation of western institutions. A 
monarchy was necessary, but the moi^chy need not have been 
either bureaucratic or Bavarian. A nadye king was ideally 
the best; but no such king appeared, nor would the princely 
bouses of Europe have approved of a parmnu Klephtic or 
Phanariot dynasty sitting«among Bourbons and Hapsburgs. 
Of princely foreigners no one can doubt that King Leopold * 
was the best choice. Greece wanted a king who would govern 
as well as reign, but not govern after the manner of Otho. 
Again: the geographical aspect of the country, the instincts of 
the people, their history for three thousand years, -all taught the 
lesson that, if actual federalism were excluded, still the institu¬ 
tions of the country ought to have been grounded on as broad a 
basis of local and municipal independence as was consistent with 
the existence of a strong central ptwver. The municipalities of 
Greece bad lived through ages of Roman despotism, of Frankish 
and Ottoman bondage. Next to her national church, they 
contributed, more than anything else, to preserve her national 
existence. They bore her safe through the revolutionary war, 
only to be extinguished by Gapodistrias and the Bavarian 
regency. What did unlucky Hellas at last reC^ve from her pro¬ 
tectors? Neither a territory suflScieht to,make her respectable 
and independent, nor a form of goyernment in any way suited 
to her ivants. No federal Republic, no munk^pal liberties, no 
native king, no foreign king cholen for eporit. What she did 

get instead is best told in the pithy words of Colonel X^eake. 

- - —- ■ - -— - - - - ■ — 

* Hie cauMs which le^’that sagaHoiis Prince to,decline the prof¬ 
fered crown, are even now not all en^rely known, but one of them 
undoubted^, was the circumscribed lii^ts of the p^fbposed kingdom, 
and tbiei.^Vij^al of the protecting Powers to iiuilade Crete iw the do- 
mini^.pf ihe mbnarchy. Had PrinceXeopdd> aee^ted the cfown, 
tte j^i^nies of Eastern Europe pigfat hnve been 
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* Had this treaty resulted in a kingdom under Fxince Leopold, with 
the addition of the Ionian Islands, to the liberated portion of Greece^ 
there was yet a chance of prosperky and progress for the Greek 
nation. But when a frontier towards Turkey was assi^ed through 
an unknown country, di which no map existed or could exist, because 
it had nerer been yisited by any geographer, but which, nevcrthele^ 
tlie Duke of l^ellingtou pronounced to be a good frontier, r-when 
the very excusable hesitation and inquiries of the prince were coldly 
responded to, while no attempt was made to count^nct fte interested 
misrepresentations of Capodistrias, made for the purpose of deterring 
the prince from accepting the crown,* the last opportunity was lost 
for establishing a respectable government in Greece by the influence 
of England. 

* Had it been the intention of the Powers to retard the advance¬ 
ment of the Greek nation, nothing could have, been better designed 
than the plan which they adopted. To govern a country composed 
of islands and peninsulas, a young prince was selected from the centre 
of continental Europe, and a regency appointed during his minority: 
who, instead of founding its measures of government upon the muni¬ 
cipal system derived from remote antiquity, which, with assistance of 
their Church, had preserved the Greeks as a nation during the long 
winter of Turkish servitude, indulged themselves in making expe¬ 
riments of German despotism and German pedantry; and instead of 
promoting the commerce and agriculture of the Greeks, which had 
been totally rained by the war, and were their only means of exist¬ 
ence, built a palace for their sovereign of paupers, and formed 
military and naval establishments, for a people who were protected 
from war, and prevented from engaging in it, by the very act which 
founded their independence.’ 

Before the final] establishment of the monarchy came the ad¬ 
ministration of Capodistrias. The Corfiote dictator was Russian 
in his external, centralising in his internal policy; he ruled with¬ 
out a parliament, and,' what was much worse, he swept away 
the ancient local institutions of the country. Yet he had his 
merits; he knew how to govern, and he did not insult common 
sense by the forms and ceremonies of an alien court At last 
the pistol and the dagger of the Mavromichales cut short his 
career, and the path was opened for the Bavarian monarchy. 

For the kingdom of Greece the wisdom of collective Europe 
selected a foreign boy, his power to be exercised by foreign, 
regents till he came of age. Under existing circumstances, a 
king was necessary, and a foreign king unavoidable. But. the 
king that was want^ was a hearty, practical working king; a 
king who did not want a grand palace, a ceremonious court, 
or a vast armiy of (^cials. But the Bavarian notion of civili¬ 
sation was to thrust all these things ready made upon a semi- 
barbarous and iiiq)Overished country. Civfiiktttion and liberty 
you cm. KO. ccx. b b 
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took the form of deb1« toxa^ieiiy foreign goverma^ fore%a legis- 
latioo, and foreign habito. A palace was hoih; at a ridscoloiis 
aspenditure, bht roads Were left anmade* and agrieiiHare wwa 
il^lected. Ev^ oomto^pse, the natural cdemest ^ the 
was fettered by aliNnird restrictions ; oppi^ssive cnatom^umse 
regulations forioad immigration from the TurluBh province and 
Christian ; Albania; absurd intemal laws actnalljr compelled the 
em^vatW msiiy who had already setded 'ia tlm kingdom. 
The municipaliries were nmninally restored, but in such a form 
as simply to make them Government tools. A local oligarchy 
nominates three persons, of whom the king chooses one. For 
righi years after Otho’s majority the royal power was restricted 
on^ by a council of state of the king's own ohoieeu 

It is quite possible that, under the existing circumstances of 
Greece, no system could have been thoroughly suooessfoL The 
country, neither rich nor populous before the war, ww still more 
depopulated and impoverish^ by that tremendous struggle. Not 
a village was standing, not a town was uninjured, ^rioulture 
had ceased, commerce was annihilated. Eveiything had to be 
created anew. The mass of the people were ignorant, while 
the intellectual classes were apt to be led astray by vain yeam> 
jugs after an irrevocable past, by no less vniin imitations of an 
inappropriate present. The Greece of Maoulis and Mavrokor* 
dato was not t&e Greece of Phormion and Pericles; neither 
was it the Bavaria of King Lewis, nor the France of M. Guizot. 
It is quite possible that, under such a complication of opporite 
difficulties, any scheme might have failed; but the w'isdom of 
Western politicians selected a scheme which, of all others, was 
the most infallibly sure to fail. 

Not that we at all exculpate the Greeks from one en(wm(ms 


error at a later period. The bloodless revolution of 1843, which 
gave Greece a constitution, looks very well at first sight; but aqmQ 
great evils lurk beneath it. Centralisation Idfit nothing; raunhn- 
pality gained nothing. A democratic political constitution is a 
mere mockery, where it is not based on democratic load insti* 
tutions. It is a farce to institute universal sul&sge fat the great 
council of the nation, whUe there is not umvereal eufibgefinr the 
petty council of the village. The true education for tiw greater 
politics is to~ be found in the practice of the lesSf Consequently, 
with enslaved munic^dities and a vast «id nee^ess crowd of 
officials of all kinds, Otho contrivto to manm hhideme- 

cqUlm parliament by influence and corruption.. ^Sien tOOi on 
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reflect the mubiirer sense ef the people theteseltes. This par- 
Hatnen/t is mpreovca: paid, and meets for an ani^tiAl talk ^of ten 
sumths ia a jeat* Yet it cannot find time to make roadif, to 
suppress hrigandage, or to encourage agrioalture. We fear that 
the Gie^ are too amuous to moke a tiiow with a courts a 
cajnta], a padiameidi instead of attendii^ to titeee essentiala 

Yet, after idl, are very poor reasoners indeed who regard 
tiie Greeks as utterly debased, or renture to hint that Cmee 
baa gained nothing by her emaacipati<m. 

She has gmned 4^ greatest ^t of all. Greece is i^;ain a 
notion. I^e Gre^ again takes his place among freemen. Is 
not this alone wmrth ^ the trials imd sufiS^rings of his awful 
struggle? may it not even counterbalance a certain omoant 
of real misgovernment? Men often prefer a bad government 
of their own to a good oz^ forced on them by strangers. Not 
all the manifest advantages British connexion can reconcile 
the Ionian Greeks to dependence while independent Hellas is 
within sight. Nor can the present absence of any groce prac¬ 
tical oppression hinder the Greeks of the still Turkic islands 
from loathing their subjection to the Moslem. 

Again, the bitterest enemies of Greece seldom venture to deny 
that the kingdom of Greece is possessed of an admirable legm 
system.* In this respect she does owe something to her Ba¬ 
varian friends. Maurer at least may he ranked among thebene- 
fiictors of Greece; but it is her own eneigy which has kept 
up the system in good practical working. * Was it not worth 
striking a blow or too, to get intelligent judges, able advocates, 
trial by jury, instead of the arbitrary edicts of'a foreign pasha 
or the decisions of a foreign cadi ? Surely, again, it is no light 
matter for a people, especially under such tircumstances as the 
Greeks, to proclaim, for the first time in Europe, full and real 
religious equality. In the cmistitution of Epidaurus, Bayahs, 
just deliver^ from Moslem bondage, Greeks, whose nationality 
and religion were identical, decreed full civil equality for the 
Mahometan mid the Jew. In the constitution the kingdom po- 
Utical is added to civil iibmrty; all Hellenic subjects are equal; 
the Mahometan of Qudcls, the Latin of Syra, enjoys the mme 
privities as the most devout votary of the Orthodox Church. 

lAfter a desolating war whidi annihilated commerce, , by con¬ 
verting a mmcantile iqto a military marine, it would be some- 
thing for Greece to hove merely recovered the commerciai po- 


* About attempts to depreciate Gre^jurispradence. From Mm 
we appeal to the far higher authonty of a wxiter in ^ladEweod’s 
Magaainelar Nev. ^ 
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sction wliich «he pGaieesed before the war. But she has done 
hr more, in^8^ite of the fimtastic reguhdaoos whi(^ impede her 
progeees. Hot eommerce adv^ees daily at home anaabrotld.- 
WllM .Lord Broii^hton left Gxe^ iu I^SIO, he remarked as an 
extnordinoiy ftct that some of the ti»4^s of Hydra had one or 
two vessels en^ed ia' commOTce with Amcrioft and Bngland. 
In 1850 die Greeks of the kingdom owned 4046 merchant 
vessds amounting to 236,221 tons, burden. Possibly the out¬ 
cry against Greece may be owing in no small de^c to the 
fhet that her enterjuising sons scattered throughout Europe are 
drawing into their hai^s the whole commerce of the Levant. 
Agunst the common aqpusations of swindling and fraudulent 
dming brought in jeo vague and indi^mlnate a way against 
the whole Gi'eek mercantile profession, it is very .easy to set 
the fact that the failure of a Greek house is a thing unheard 
of. This is at least a presumption that they are both above the 
ordinary acuteness, and not below the ordinary honesty, of their 
own caUing. And no class of men have done more for the ad¬ 
vancement of their country than these same Greek merchants 
who have risen to wealth in foreign lands. 

In all intellectual and literary pursuits no one can deny the 
vast advances of the Hellenic kingdom. Her press is as free 
as our own; political discussion is carried on with perfect liberty 
and high ability; literary works multiply on every conceivable 
subject. Athens has a flourishing univerdty, with distinguished 
professors. Greece got the start of Professor Maurice and Mr. 
Tennyson's Princess in establishing a public Ilap$evoya)yeiop. 
Kow^re is education of all kinds more earnestly sought after 
by all ranks: in schools too poor to provide paper for their 
sraolars, they trace their alphas and omegas in the saud, and 
repeat ^nd appreciate the rhapsodies of their earliest poet 

But whilst these signs of progress and civilisation may be 
traced in the port of Syra and the school of Athens, there is 
ma(di to deplore in the condition of the provinces, llic popu¬ 
lation of.the kingdom of Greece does not au^ent; the culti- 
vati^ of the soil is strangely and wilfully Q^lect^; and 
insm^ of those habits of industry which ought to flourish 
among a free peasantry, the ten^cy to atrmouji agrarian 
outrsges, called by the Greeks * brigandage,* has lamentobly 
increi^, and {wevalls to an extent wmoh is deeply disgraceful 
to the government end to the community, ^Die excesses com- 
pti.tted within the.last few months by Shese bands of rpbi^eis, 
^pilarderers, and extortioner^ are 8oalx>mund)»le,t^t aU pe^nal 
security is at an en^ hi^jinaDy distiuo^- hut the 

' presence of a certain mtzmber of foreign i^ptpwrs to save 
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the kingdom from the horrors of sbckl dtssolatidh. The weiik 
and profligate governm^t of King Otibo id responsible not onl^ 
for the impunity which attends these crimes, but for the eeuse 
which has mainly produced them. Hundreds of adventurers 
and ruffians, encouraged by the King and Q^een, and stimidated 
by the hope of plunder and by Bussmn intrigues, flocked to the 
frontier at the outset of the war. Hiey were soon driven back 
by the forces of the Porte, though not before th^ hod inflicted 
atrocious wrongs on the Turldsh subjects of The^y. Yet 
these marauders were immediately amnestied by the Greek 
government. At the same time. General Kalergis disbanded 
the irregular troops, and thus the most brutal and lawless part 
of the population was let loose upon the country. Such is the 
terror inspired by these banditti, that in some villages the 
peasantry have refused to sow com for sale, and are falling into 
complete desjmir. This horrible state of things will work its 
own cure; but we do not conceal our expectation that the 
Court will one day expiate the evils it has brought upon the 
people. One element at least there is which ought in some 
degree to counteract this disorder. The Greeks settled abroad 
in great numbers, are an intelligent and wealthy class, who 
estimate as highly as any men the advantages of law and order. 
They are to the Klephts and brigands of Pindus and Parnassus, 
what the Scotch settlers in Inma and America were to their 
Highland countrymen, who, not two hundred years ago, mai^ 
the north of this Island as wild and lawless a country as Greece 
is now. Scotland has been peopled, enriched, and civilised by 
the foreign enterprise of her children, and the Greeks have 
the same attachment to their native land. It rests with them 
to find means to improve the condition of their countrymen, and 
to put an end to a state of things which is a disgrace to their 
name. 

In order to promote the permanent welfare of the Greek 
kingdom, and usually to extend the blessings of toleration,, 
of freedom, ana of civil rights, to the Christian inhabitants of 
the Otiornmi Empire, it is far more essentiid to raise the eha*^ 
racier of the Greek nation and to fit them for the duties 6^ 
self-government, than Suddenly to invest them with the ardUono 
ree^nsibiiity of conducting the affairs of an empire. We am 
entottoin no doubt that,the course of those extraordinary events 
which mark the revolutions of power in the East is tending, hf 
slow, but certain, degrees to piaiee that power in the hands of 
the race which shall show itself most capable of improvement, 
most ea^ Ibr mvilisatlon, most taithful to legality and order, 
mbsf constant to' the faith of Christ; At this very moment 
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thi§ chuige is going <n)} and the last throe jcnrs himre done 
more to modify the constirotkm of the C^toman Empire than 
the three centuries which preceded the last war. The Saltan 
bl^ for the first time become a member of the great familjr of 
Christian nations as the soTereign of a mSmerous Christian 
people. The Padirimh wears on his hreost the Cross of the 
French Legion of Honour, and ere long a monumental Cross, 
raised by -Ime care of the British Government, will mark the 
resting place of those gallant Englishmen who sleep upon the 
Asiatic shore of the l^phoms, in front of St. Sophia. To 
the eager eyes of the Christians of the East those symbols have 
a 'meaning which wipes out the remembrance of ages of oppres* 
sion and opens an aira of toleration and justice. The Fourth 
Pmnt of the preliminaries of peace, which is to secure the cx> 
tei»ion of equal rights to the Christian subjects of tli» Porte, is 
a result of the war of more lasting interest to mankind than the 
triumphs of the allied armies, for, if it be faithfully observed, it 
emancipates a people. It opens to the Christian population of 
ti» East justice in the courts of law, employment in the service 
of the State, distinction in the ranks of the army. Ttie Chris¬ 
tian is henceforward no slave or rayah, but a subject and a 
citizen. The etfcct of these measures has been very ably ex¬ 
amined and discussed by Mr. George Mano, in a pamphlet on 
‘ The Fourth Point*; and no one speaks on this subject with 
greater authority than this gentleman, who is himself a highly 
accomplished and learned representative of the nation whose 
cause he pleads. The measures recently promulgated by the 
supreme authority of the Sultan, at the very moment when (be 
conferences for peace were about to open in Paris, have, ns far 
as legal declarations can go, achieved these great objects; they 
have yet to triumph over the resistance opposed to such reforms 
by the ancient prejudices and antipathies oj^difierent i^ccs and 
dif^nt creeds. But the great principle of equality of rights 
is henceforth secured to the. whole Christian population of the 
East; and the most glorious result of the war carried on by the 
Western Powers against Bussia is the complete emancipation of 
ihe Greek nation, and of all the Christian sut^ects of the 
Ottcanan Emp^ . 
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Aet. IV.— 1 . (^p{ers on MmtcH Physiohgyi Sjr Sir Heebt 
H 01 XAKP 5 Bart, M.D .,1 F.B.S. 1S52. 

2. PsycJudoffiqal - Inquiries: in a Series of Essays^ intended to 
Illustrate the Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization 
and the Mental Faculties, By Sir B, G. Bbooie, Bart., 
D.C.Ifcj F.B.S. Third Edition : 1856. 

3. On the Reflex Function of the Brain. An Emsy. By 
Thomas Laycock, . M.D. (British and Foreig^n. Medicad 
Bevievr. Jan. 1845.) 

4. Farther Researches intO' the Functions of the Brain. By 
Thomas Laycocs, M.D., &c. (British«and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurglcal Keview. July, 1855.) 

Medical Notes and Reflections. ‘By Sir Henbt HolIiAKD, 
Bart., M.D., F.B.S., &c. Third Edition. 1855. 


'P'ew men doubt that they use the brain as the x>igan of 
thought; fewer doubt that the mind which thinks indu- 
enoes the bodily organ, and that the organ influences the mind. 
The result of this continued conjoint action is life. Now, 
mental physiology, according to Sir Henry Holland’s definirion, 
marks ‘ tLit part of human physiology whioh eon^prises the 
* reciprocal actions of mental and bodily phenomena as they make 
^ op the totality of life.’ And since no physician can rightly 
fulfil his duties vrithout on adequate knowledge of, and constant 
regard to, these important relations, it is not surprising that 
physicians and surgeons of the highest eminence have devoted a 
large share of thought and labour to the elucidation of mental 
{^ysiology. Amongst the most recent results of these labours 
are the works before us. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to look at the subject 
of mental physioh^y as nothing more than a branch of medical 
sdience and art; for if a knowl^ge of these reciprocal relatione 
of body and mind be absolutely necessary fur the right manage¬ 
ment of morbid and, therefore, occasional condUions only, how 
mudr m<we necessary must it be for the uses of daily life? 
every intelligent man had some portion of that knowle)%e 
which the accomplished physician or suigeon requires for ^ 
right exercise of his arl, and could apj^y it to regulate the evi^ 
varying circnmstances of his existence, how much suflfering would 
he avoid, how much errm: would be escape, bow much hapfHyDeee 
would he secure! 

Before a man can at all estimate the ifeciprocal influence of 
body and mind; he must^ in some d^ee at least, have foimed a 
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notum o>f what ithcy ore. It is in this knowledge that the un- 
porofeWonal mind is deficient. There b no la(A of empirical or 
popnbr knowleflge,—^that is, of what will affect the mind |hrongli 
the b(xly, or the body through the mind. The savage brute 
who wishes to wreak hb vengeance on hb wife, or to commit 
some sin of malioe against bis neighbour, knows well that the 
gin-shop suppUes the means whereby hb cowardly nature may 
be rendered sufiScbntly bold for the meditated outrage. The 
cunning aucrioneer will push the glass about to awaken the 
dormant passions of hb auditors, hoping (like * honest lago’) that 
the fate of some may be that of Cassio, who, when well plied 
with wine, solaced himself with the reflection that his state of 
consciousness was not altogether irregular. *Do not riiink, 
< gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my andent, this is my right 

* hand, and thb is my left hand.* xet Cassio did find that hb 
mental condition was wofully changed by nothing less imponder¬ 
able than a stoop of liquor, and philosophically traced out cause 
and effect wheir he exclaimed, —' Ob, that men should put an 
‘ enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains! * — * To 

* be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
‘ beast! ’ 

The influence of mere material agents on the mental powers 
is never shown more strikingly and conclusively than in the 
effects of certani drugs — ns opium,* Indian hemp, henbane, 
ddoroform. The doses of the latter can be so exactly gra¬ 
duated as to induce every form of mental disorder from 
exalted delirium to that happy abolition of all consciousness 
which' disarms the surgical knife of its greatest terrors, and 
renders it a welcome blessing. Who can have read the 
‘ Psychological Confessions of the English Opium-Eater,* with¬ 
out a sort of fascination? marvelling much that a few grains of 
9Xi inspissated vegetable juice should fill the mind with the most 
gorgeous images, — * building upon the bosom of darkness, out 

* of the fantastic imagery of toe brain, ciries and temples, beyond 
‘ the art of Phidias or Praxiteles — beyond the splendour of 
' Babylon and Hekatonipylos.* Hachbeh (the extract of Indian 
hemp) is used as a substitute for opium by Orientals, and its 
first effect b usually an intense feeling of happiness. The 
hachbeh-eater is happ^, not like the sensualist, or the gluttonous 
voluptuary, hut like him who hears glad tidings, or is intoxicated 
with success. He says, with Bomc(^ ** My boBom*8 lord rits 

* lightly on his throne.’ It exalts and magnifies all other states 

“icionsness. hBnntes seem hours,—hours Theodore 

!r, a French writer qf some hbte» found!, when under 
uence, that t|)e sii^test deep 6<H>nd produced the effect 
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of rdlii^ thunder; hie own voice appeared so tremendous to 
him, that he dH. not dare to speak out for fenv of throwing 
down the walls, or of Hmsdif bursting like a l>oiab. Nothing 
is more common, in short, than this empirical knowled^ of the 
action of material agents on the spirit^ faculties^ ana yet the 
bulk of mankind Imow nothing of mental physiok^. attain 
to this knowledge, it is first and most emphatically necessary to 
know something of the natural history of the organ and of the 
agent. 

What, then, is this consciousness? is the question of Sir 
Henry Holland: — 

* Scarcely,* he replies, * can we render the conception of it clearer 
by definition, or describe what is inseparable from our existence and 
identity of being. Language here, as so often elsewhere, fails in 
meeting the emergency; and the very simplicity of the fact tends to 
make it less obvious to common comprehension. We have, in the 
instrument of examination, the actual thing to be examined; for we 
cannot better describe the mental life of man than as embodied in a 
succession of acts or states of consciousness so continuous as to give 
and maintain the sense of personal identity.’ (P. 47.) 

There can be no question whatever, we think, that this is as 
near an exposition of mental life as general terms will' permit. 
But the inquiry immediately arises, whether these successive 
states of consciousness are single at the samb instant of time, 
or whether (to use Sir Henry’s own words) our mental ex¬ 
istence is to be viewed os a wide and mixed current, in which 
various sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions do actually 
coalesce and coexist as to time, and are simultaneously conveyed 
to us by this common consciousness. Let an individual care¬ 
fully examine bis own perceptions in this respect, and he will 
arrive at some important knowledge. He will find how inces¬ 
sant, instantaneous, abrupt, is the change in the state of con- 
sdiousness, — bow continuous the stream,—how impotent his 
will to alter or modify the succesmve conditions. Yet at every 
moment there is unity of thought. The mind can only be^n 
one Btate^ mr occupied with one notion or idea, at the same 
moment. This is the logical deduction from all we know of 
the phenomena of sensation, and its accuracy may be ascertained 
by observation* 

* Place yourself,’ Sir Henry Holland remarks, * in the crowded 
streets of a city, a thousand objects of vision before your eye—so«(tids 
hardly less vfurioos coming upon tlie ear—odours also constantly 
changing—contact or collision at every moment with, some .external 
object. Amidst this multitnde of physical objects of sensation, and 
with all the organs of i^se seemingly open, one alone (whether in 
itself simple or compound does not afibet the question) will be found 
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at each aoment distinctly jn'esent to the Blind. It oombmes them 
^ly hy giving close and rapid sequence to the acts of’ attention. Let 
the trial be madd to attend at once to thq figures of two perwns 
within the same scope of vision; or to listeu at the same moment to 
two distinct sounds j oc to blend objects of sight with those of hear¬ 
ing in the same act of a^ntion. Ihe impossibility will instantly be 
felt, and the passage of the mind from one act to another very often, 
recognised. Or, under the. same eircumstattces, let the mind pass 
suddenly, by will or accident, into a train of inward thought, what¬ 
ever the subject; and all the external objects thus crowded around 
you utterly disappear, though the physical agents producing, and the 
urgans receiving sensations, remain precisdy as. before. Svery sense 
sleeps while the mind is thus awake and active vrithin itself. A man 
so occupied may be alone in a multitude.* 

Thus ill a few short sentences—nay, in a few short words 
— Sir Henry HoUand gives the key to those phenomena 
of attention, which, under the term mesmeric, have excited 
the wonder, curiosity, and credulity of men. ^ Every sense 
* sleeps while Uie mind is thus awake and active within 
‘ itself.^ Let the consciousness be occupied continuously with 
one idea or train of ideas, and nothing else can find a place: 
the external world and all its influences are shut out; there is 
neither pain nor pleasure from outer agencies, nor is there per¬ 
ception of any hipd whatever. A full orchestra may be ex¬ 
ecuting a chorus of Handel while the mind is wholly absent 
from any conscioosuess of it. The loudest roar of cannon 
may be annihilated, at moments, to the officer who is intently 
engaged in manGeuvring his regiment or his ship in the hour 
of battle. The terms absence of mind, abstraction, and reverie 
indicate mental conditions of this kind, lliustrntiona are related 
which would appear to be incredible if not welt authenticated, 
and wholly in accordance witli these fundamental facts of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Having clearly and once for all ascertain^ that there can 
be.^ly oM state of consciousness at one and the same moment, 
let the inquirer discard the converse proposition as utterly 
erroneous and as absolutely fatal to the right study of uiind; 
for it is a fuudmnental enpr^ and will vitiate all bis inquiries 
and conclusions as to the true nature and relations df mental 
phenomena. This proposition being fully established, the in¬ 
quiry ar^, with what rapidity do these all-absorbing states 
^consciousness succeed each oth^r ? This qiiestimi Sir Henry 
;||||ftland discusses in his fourth chapter, f.On Time, as an 
^^Hement in Mental Functions,*—a question wMdi neoessarily 
^9Kq|ves an inquiry into the relations which the organ of mind 
^MWars to Its states of cemsmousness. It is obvious' to all who 
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direct their attention to the mental iK)ndHion of the paralytic^ 
or of persona labourmg under that morbid condition of the 
brain known as sqfhminff, that in them the stdbe^ of conscioucH 
ness succeed each other with a rapidity manifestly much less 
than in a healthy condition of the org;an. It is also well known 
that when the brain is stimulated % alcchiol, opium, or other 
TUTvine narcotics, the states of conscioifeness succeed each other 
at a greatly accelerated rate of progress. And so also in acute 
mania. Robert Hidl when convalesoent from mania remarked, 
^You, with the rest of my friends, tell me that I was only 
^ seven weeks in confinement, and the date of the year eorre- 

* spends, BO that I am bound to believe you; but they have 
^ appetu^d to me like seven years. My mind was so excited, 

* and my imagination so lively and acute, that more ideas passed 
‘ through my mind during those seven weeks than in any seven 

* years of my life.’ 

Some of the most singular illustrations of the rapidity with 
which' states of consciousness succeed each other have been 
afforded by persons in whom there l;ias been a sense of great 
personal danger, as during an accident, with, at the same 
time, a circulation of undecarbonised blood through the brain. 
The accidents of hanging and drowning are of this character. 
Binns relates the following: — ^ 

* We are acquainted with a gentleman, who, being able to swim 
but little, Ventured too far out, and became exhausted. His alarm 
was great; and, after making strenuous, but ill-directed efforts to 
regain the shore, be shouted for assistance, and then sank, as he snp- 
ptMed, to rise no more. Tlie ntnse of the water in his ears was at 
first horrible, and the idea of death — and such a death — terrific in 
the extreme. He felt himself sinking as if for an age; and descent, 
it seemed, would have no end. But this frightful state passed sway. 
His senses became steeped in light. Innumerable and beautiful visions 
presented themselves to his imagination. Luminous aerial shapes ac¬ 
companied him through embowering groves of* graceful trees; while 
soft music, as if breathed from their leaves, moved bis spirit to 
voluptuous repose. Marble colonnades, light-picrced vistas, soft 
grassy walks, picturesque groups of ang^ic beings, gorgeously 
^umaged bir^ golden fish that swam in purple waters, and glisten¬ 
ing fruit tliat hung from latticed arbours, were seen, admired, and 
passed. Then the vision changed; and he saw, as if in a wide field, 
the acts of his own being, from the first dawn of memory to the 
moment when he enteted the water. They were all grouped and 
ranged in the order of snccession of their happening, and he read the 
whole volume of existence at a glance. ..... From this condition 
beatitude-—kt least, these were the last sensations he could re¬ 
member,—he awoke to consciousness, and Cemsequently to pain, 
i^Ony, littd disappointment.’ 
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The confirmation of this wonderfully rapid succession of 
states under the^ circumstances given* is affiiraed by similar in¬ 
stances, not difiTeriii^ in miy essential p^ticukr: yet the period 
between the cesss^on of respiration and loss of consoionsness in 
drowning is exceedingly short, not occupying more than, three 
minutes, and probably even a less time. 

A similar rapidity of succession takes place probably in all 
morbidly exdted affections of the cerebrum. The confessions 
of the English Opium-eater describe phenomena of the imagi¬ 
nation under the influence of that drug not difiTerent from those 
just related. In dreams if; is a matter of popular knowledge that 
there js an exceedingly rapid succession of these etiltes: — 

* Each faintest trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glanco the soul beholds, 

And all that was — at once appears.* 

We may admit, with Sir Henry Holland, that this notion is 
vague, as everything in the world of dreams must necessarily 
be, and incapable of anything like' proof. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, something like definiteness is obtained under very special 
circumstances. Count Lavalette thus describes a dream, and 
the time it occupied:— 

* One night, while t was asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice 
struck twelve, and awoke me. I heard tiie gate open to relieve the 
sentry, but I fell adeep again immediately. In this sleep I dreamed 
that 1 was standing in the Bue St. Honore, at the comer of the Hue 
de l*£chelle. A melancholy darkness spread around; all was still. 
Nevertheless, a low and uncertain sound soon arose. Ail of a sudden, 
1 perceived, at the bottom of the street, and advancing towards me, 
^a troop of cavalry; the men and horses, however, all flayed. The 
men held torches in their hands, the fames of which illuminated 
faces without skin, and with bloody muscles, ^heir hollow eyes 
rolled in their large ^ckets, their mouths opened from ear to ear, 
and helmets of hanging fiesh covered their hideous heads. The 
horses dragged along their own skins in the kennels, which over** 
fo^d ^ith blood on both sides. Pale and dishevelled women ap- 
pW^ and disappeared alternately at the wiadowsin dismal silence; 
low inarticulate ^»is filled the mr, and 1 remained in the street 
alone, petrified' with hisrror, and deprived Of strengHi sufficient to 
seek my safety by fight. This horrible troop continued passing in 
rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks ou me. Their march, 1 
thought, continued for five hours, and, they wet^s followed by an 
immense number of artillery waggons, fall df#OOding corpses, whose 
limbs still quivered. A disgusting smdil Of ffioOd and bltumra almost 
choked me. At lengthi th^ irOil gate'of'the priseu, ifeutting with 
g^eH force, awoke me i^iiiL -PtOadc iny repeater, -strike, it Was no 
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Qiore than midnightt.so tlmt tbe horrible phantasDotagoiia had lasted 
no^ore tlian ten mvmtes; that is to- say, the time necessary for re¬ 
lieving the sentry and shuttii^ the gate. The cold was - severe, and 
the watchword short. The next day the confirmed my 

calculations. 'X nevertheless'do"not remember one nngle event in 
my life, the dnration of which 1 have been able more exactly to 
calculate.'* ;■ * 

Sir Bcnjamm Brodie supplies another instance: —• 

* Tlie late lord Holland was accustomed to relate tbe tbilowiog 
anecdote' of what had happened to himself. On one occamoh, when 
he was much fatigued, while listening to a friend who was reading 
aloud, he fell asleep and had a dream, the particulars of which it 
w'ould have occupied him a quarter of an hour or longer to express 
in writing. After he awoke, he found that he remembered the be¬ 
ginning of one sentence, while he actually heard the latter part of 
the sentence immediately following it, so that probably the whole 
time during which he had slept did not occupy more than a few 
seconds.’ 

The time occupied by a volition, or act of will, gives in some 
degree a measure of tbe speed of mental action, and of the 
rapidity with which one state of consciousness gives place to 
another. The readiness of an ‘ excitable ’ person, mad the slow¬ 
ness of a lymphatic one, is matter of popular ob^vation. Sir 
H. Holland remarks, with great justice, that,^— 

‘ In extreme old age, which variously expresses, through tbe 
effects of gradual change, the more sudden but transient anticipation 
of disease, there appears to exist not merely an impairment of the 
powers of perception and volition, but also of those actions, whatever 
their nature, upon which association and suggestion depend. The 
train of thought may be just in its order and conclusions, bat it is 
more slowly pursued. A longer time, in tho strict meaning of the 
phrase, is required for those connexions, and changes by succession, 
which occur in every such continuous action of mind. Here, too, as 
in disease, there is. more of toil and difficulty in all intellectual opera¬ 
tions —from tbe simple act of attention to th^ more complex one^ of 
association and thought Tite mind speedily becomes fatigued, the 
chain is broken, and confusion ensues. Observation shows these 
occurrences, in every shade and degree, in the medical <^es which 
come before us, and they often afford tbe most ourions and unexpected 
analysis of mental conditions, which in their, more perfect and healthy 
state seem to be indissolubly united.' 

Tills extmet is a gbod illustration of the Bnbtletv, and at the 
same time the practical value, of Sir Henry HoUand’s views. 

* Sleep Psychologically considered with t^ferei^ to Sensation 
and Memory. By Blanchard Fossgate; M.t>. New. Toik: 1850. 
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Experkieiita are nai wwa^g Mrfaich would eeem to Biipply 
meftiis of an appittsidiciatiTe tneasuFemont of Uie rapidity 
meot^ acts. M very Ini^ proportion of aetrobomical Observa> 
tions oon^t in noting the moment at which a star padses before 
the raierometeiSthre^ of a telescope^ The moment of this 
transit can be indicated^ under , the most favourable conditions, 
to a tenth of a second. Two senses are engaged in the opera* 
tion, for while the observer watches the l^tar, he listens to the 
strokes of the pendalum-^lock, which stands near. When the 
star comes near the thread he notes its exact distance from it at 
a certain stroke of the pendulum, and then its exact distance 
past the thread at the next stroke. From a comparison of the 
distances on each side^ the true moment of transit is estimated. 
Professor Bessel, of the Konigsberg Observatory, remarked 
that he evidently did not note the moment at which the star 
impinged on the threads synchronously with the other ob¬ 
servers. Experiments were made to elucidate this point; and 
it was found, practically, that they all differed more or less 
from each other. Nicolai, of the Mannheim Oliservatory, also 
made experiments with Knorre of the Observatory at Nicolaief, 
and Clausen of Denmark. Knorre noted the true moment half 
a second later, and Clausen one* third of a second, while Bessel 
noted his observation a seqond earlier than Knorre. It is not 
easy to say how much time should be allotted to perception, and 
how much to volition in cases of this kind. It is to be regretted 
that M. Nicolai stopped short in these experiments; for the 
habit of accuracy which a training in astronomical observation 
gives, is eminently useful in the observation of mental pheno¬ 
mena. One genenu fact is deducible from these remarks; namely, 
t^t there is a very considerable difference as to tlie, rapidity 
with which mental states succeed each other. 

Although the mind is a unity, certain morbid states of the 
conscioosness occur, from which the conclusion has been most 
moneonsly drawn tnat the mind is dual. These states are known 
as douUe consdonsnesi. Insanity and somDambnlism, and even 
ordinaiy dreaming, offer illustrations of this otoditidn. Some¬ 
times the in^vidual has two separate currents oCaie&tal existence, 
naming altmmately, for a definite peiiod of time, and wholly 
independently of each other. Thu8, fmr s' OeiHnin nimaber of 
hours he,Will be in a givmi mentd state, and morose, joyo^, 
dever; and then his whole state will ytd'^e contnu^, 

or what may be termed his natOfal eonmtieB. When he is 
inJdie one <xmdUtion he has no Tceollectlon whatever of what 
djSkredi in the other, so tbat^tl^^ hdf C^rhis exismiice is an 
blank to the other half.'^^tMs Is whait ooctm in certain 
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forms of Bomaambulism. In insanity tlm same peculiarity 
uppers in another foxas. The subject^nf it hi^s, imaginary 
conversation witn himself m though‘he were second person 
overwhelms hiniself with urit^. overcomes himaelf in argument^ 
not knowing nil the while that this strai^e coi^^ is produced 
^ the alternate, action of the two halves of bis osgrebmm. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it is erroneous to tmm 
this state 'dnality of mind;’ it is, as Henry Holland 
conclusively argues, duality of function. A very< practical 
conclusion Sir Henry draws from this singularly interesting 
state is, that this duality of function may occasionally be the 
cause of ii^anity; 

* The considerations already stated,* he remarks, * bring us hnme> 
diately to the question whether some of the aberrations of mind 
wliich oonie under tiie name of insanity, are not due to incongruous 
action of this double structure, to which perfect unity of action 
belongs in the healthy state. ... It has been a familiar remark that 
in certain states of mental derangement, as well as in some cases of 
hysteria which border closely upon it, there appear, as it were, two 
minds ; one tending to correct, by more just perceptions, feelings, 
and volitions, the aberrations of tbe other, and the relative power of 
these influences, varying at different times. Cases of this singular 
kind cannot fail to be in tbe recollection of every medical man. I 
have myself seen many such, in which there occujpred great disorder 
of mind from this sort of double dealing with itself. In some cases 
there would jseem to be a double series of sensations; the real and 
unreal objects of sense impressing the individual so far simultaneously 
that the judgment and acts of mind are disordered by their cem- 
currence. In other instances, the ineongrnity is chiefly marked in 
the moral feelings, an opposition far more striking than that of the 
incongruous perceptions, and forming one of the most painful studies 
to the observer of mental disease.’ 

The last state of mind we have to notice is the most curious 
of all, viz., the unconscious state; or, in other words, the suc¬ 
cession of mental states of which we are not cognismt at the 
tiine of transition, or of which we often become cognisant 
by the results only, as an act of memory, in dreams, deli- 
rimn, apd other morbid states. To speak of unconiBcioiis 
mental states, 6e of unconscious mind, m apparently pat^ 
doxioalj but let the vender carefully exa^ne the state of 
own .mind, his votitlons, perceptions, trains of tbought,,^(|i|d 
he wjll find invli^^adiQbns examples mental states which 
reach bis conscaoiBSaeBS, or, at leasU moouM never lu|frp 
it, bad he not aought for them, watched for ^ u 

vlgorons mentid e^rt set &ein before bis ‘mindb^^e^^; 
kind^of state is not diseitnilar that the 
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to external objects whiab we have already noted. It is, in fact, 
a Btata in which tbeiji^nd is not ooosoiofos of internal mental 
opcrationB, jost «8 in the la^er it is net conscious of external 
im{we88ions. Thus a banker^s derk will run his eye over a 
column of hgures. ahd^ will name the total without any con¬ 
sciousness of the dete% nf the piooem. ^e reader of these 
pages has been rca^ng sentence after sentence without any 
definite const^uiness^f the structure of ea<^ oom^ment phrase, 
or of their relataon to each other as a wBnle. Dr. Carpenter, 
in his variable chapter on the Functions of the Nervous Sys¬ 
tem^, ][daces in this category a much hi^cr class of mental 
phenomena than even these. 

'Most perSoDS who attend to tbeir own mental operations are 
aware that when, they have been occupied for some about a 
particular subject, and have then transferred thdr attention to some 
other, the fir^ when they return to the condderation of it, may be 
found to present an aspect very different from, that which it pos¬ 
sessed before it was put aside, notwithstanding that the -mind has 
since been so completely engrossed with the second subject as not to 
have been consciously directed towards the first in the interval. 
Now a part of this change may depend upon the altered condition of 
the mind itself, such as we experience when we take up a subject in 
the morning with all the vigour which we derive from the refi'esh- 
loent of sleep, and find no ^ificulty in overcoming difficulties and in 
disentangling per]|llezities which checked our further progress the 
night before, when we were too weary to give more than a languid 
attention to the points to be made out, and could use no exertion in 
the .seardi for their solutions. But this by no means accounts for 
the imtirdy n&w development which the subject is frequently found 
to have und^gone when we return to it after a considerable interval; 
a .dm'^lopment which cannot be reasonably explained in any oth^ 
mode than by attributing it to the intermediate activity of. the cere¬ 
brum, which has in this instance automatically evoked the result 
wiffiout our consciousness.* 

Dr. Cmpenter states that he submitted these views to Sir W. 
Hamiltep and Mr. John Mill Mr. Mill assured him that the 
fact of the uttconscious development of a subject of thought 
w^ so familiar to Mm* that when he fouind It diffieult to 
pursue an inqdi^ farther, not seeing his wa^ ^^ar^ through 
ito mttan^ieineifs, I 19 lyas accustomed to lay it futtde |br we^ 
or j&vqiii' njpuths, ^ devote himself to •(poe other object, 
wl^ expecta^on (derived from^^uent experience) 

of being able to prosecute Ms first investigation with diminlihed 
^ea%, wbenemr he might fee! disposed Ip resume it. Sir 

. . .. . < ii > I ' ii n i ^ i m i.i h i l . i ■ ' i ■ 
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B. Brodie makes an observation to tbe same effect in bii 
' P!^ofa(dogical InquirieB.’ Referring 4be development oi ideas 
to this principle^ m ki the case of poetks crestioifs and seientiBc 
discoveries, ho addi^—• . . - 

* But It seems to me that on some occasions a still more remark¬ 
able process tak^ pkee in thb mind, which is even more inde¬ 
pendent of volition than' that of which we are spCakihg; as if there 
were in the mind, a principle of««rder which <^perate8 without our 
being at the time oonsoious of itl It has often happened to me to 
have been occupied bj a particular suhiect <d inquiry: to have accu¬ 
mulated a ato^ of facts connected with it; but to nave been able to 
proceed no farther. Then, after an. interval of time, wi^ut any 
addition to my stock of knowledge^ I have found the dbscority and 
confusion, iti which the subject was originally envel^ed, to have 
cleared away ; the facts have seemed all to have settl^ themselves 
in their right places, and their mutual relations to have become 
apparent, although 1 have not been sensible of having made may dis¬ 
tinct effort for that purpose.* 

These are singularly curious aqd interesting statements, and 
valuable contributions to mental physiology, although we are 
Inclined to doubt whether the results of a repose from a subject 
for weeks or months can be placed in exactly the same categoiy 
as those following from a much shorter peri^. 

But, in fact, as has been pointed out by Sir,William Hamil¬ 
ton, -these observations and this doctrine had, to a great 
extent, been anticipated by Leibnitz in the introdnetion to his 
‘ Nouveaux Essais sur TEntendement humain,* which were 
written in answer to Locke in 1704, and first published by 
Haspe in 1765. The passage is one of such remarkable aodte- 
ntts of observation and such masterly eloquence, that we place 
it oefore our readers. 

‘ D'ailleurs il y a mille mai^ues qui font juger qu’il yak tout 
moment une infinite de perceptions en nous mais sans aperception et 
sans reflexion ; c*est-a-dire des changements dans rime m6me, dont 
nous ne nous aper^evons pas, pareeque ces impressions sont ou tanQ^£, 
petites et en trop grand nombre, on trop nnies, m sorte qa'elles 
n’ont rlen d’assef distinguant k part; mais jmntes k d’autre^eQira 
no Imssent pas de faire lenr effet et de se fsire ^ntir dims r^cm- 
blage au moins confhsimeat..... Toute attention de^ohde dqj Iq 
mdmoire, et quand nous ne sommes point avertis, pour sinri 4e 
prendre garde k quelques-uhes de nos propres pe^ptions pr^n||^ 
nous les laisBons passer Sans rIflexiOn et m&me sans les 
mais si qoelqa\in nous en avMt ineoatineht et nous fait 
par example, quclque bruit qu*on vient d’ent^dre, nous 
souvenons et ncms nous aper 9 evQns d*en avoir eu tantdt qh^kjue 

sentiment,.Ces petites perception^ sent done de plito grand 

cfficace qu’on ne pehse. Ce sont elles qui forment ce |e ne' stuS 
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qaoi» gou^ HCOP iia«gae des tens, chires dmas 

Itts^emblcfff^ mms dtm ht parim; C 9 f'^inipresiioiiS' (pe les . 

CQips ciqi Qc^s sur n^iwiet q«i ttqv^ppeat Tinfim ; 

cettq, liwusoa qae <^que.ltre a areq toi^^le rasta 4e Juuiijirers. -Oa 
peut'idSma dire 'qu^^ cona^u^ce de petites le 

pfegeiit jaHi^i qua tobt est con> 

apiraat (vSprvink eomioe disait'HippdcrateV^ qua dans la 

moindra dcw 60tisrtaui^ des jmx anssi fifa^nts qiss de'Dieu 
potimdda^liM toute Ivi^rie de8];ci!iiosieB ded’opivars. ' 

* "'QtisB siu^ qaas fuennt» quee mox Teatura 

* .; mi Slot, les pereef^n* in8en»&^ S(^t dW aussi grand 
aange'dans la pneumatxque que les corpuscles dans la physique; 
-ist H est 4g|||^einent d^raisonnable de r^j^ter leS anes et les autres 
sokSb podtexte qu'elles^ottt 'hors de la portae de nos eens/ 

Hiere isi however, a wide distinction between thisse ' nncon- 
< scions perceptions * of Leibnitz and the ixaconacious functional 
activity which Dr. Carpenter and some modem wntfcrs appear 
to ascribe to the brain; for however diiScult it may |C to 
amdyse and trace to their source the unbidden operations and 
creative da&cgy of the human mind, the most profound obser¬ 
vation of the organs of thought points to faculties of the in- 
teUect incomjparably beyond them. To borrow another sen¬ 
tence from L^nitz: — 


* De plus paf !c moyen de lame on de la forme, i7 y a %ne 
veritable unite .qui repond a ce qu'on apptdle wn en nous t ce qui 
ne Saurait avoir lieu ni dans les machines de Tart ni dans la simple 
masse de la mati^re, quelque organisue qu’elle puisse Stre, qu'on nc 
peat censiddrer que ccfmme un etang plein de noissons ou comme une 
■montre compos^o de ressorts ct de roues’ {Leibnitz, Systime nou- 
joean de la Nature, § 11.) 


' Dr. Laycock, now occupying that chair in the ITniversity of 
B^nburgh, to which the names of Cullen, Gregory, aaud Alison 
have mven such high eminence, has carrieddii^ researches deeply 
iaio iIhsbc subjects, and brou^t under a ^stem of psychology 
many anomalies v^ich had before peiplexed aU inquiiy into 
these sin^ai* relations of mind and bo^. We have not room 
here to eeinment on the ^ peculiar viewn oont^edin Dr* X^ay- 
eocA’s virritu^ Ibot^h may at sopue Itjtu^ time c(Hne 
under our cmiwideintion. We womd merely nht^ at fwc^t, 
in coaneJte with the subieet b^ore ns* Ins si^W apniiQa^an 


p^ihe 

aneous 


ot tiie^cm^triBeoi uonmiscicins m autoomrl 
sUnstra^CD'Of inirtinctB, hnd 



aMk^blic had not 


bbe vriote mtusic, to use 


kh ovti iphiv^i o^uM 4iot belp it^ To the same 

doss of bdoli^ the Wonderful celciaIatoff8» all 

dw ai^KureutWiixirdB of efairvoyanir, hjstenedl*kiid eomuamW> 
listic ^uluses. ;^r H. H^and remarks, in his preface, that in 
iiie i^bcuasion of Ids edicts he has ke^ eoastai^j m view 

* that great law of oonli&iiitj^ whidb equidlj governs all m^tal 

* a^matenu phenomena;.’ (in this respecthdug mi-aeute fol¬ 
lower of !Xieil^a jai^ of Anstotle), adding tthat no omiolusions 
are more aecnre, or mcne profitable, than those drawn from a 
careful notice of continuous relations, and c£ those gradations of 
change which bring extreme cases within conmum kws, and re¬ 
concile anomaUes with facts familiar to experience. No better 
iUustration of the value of tiiis * great law’ can be aflMed dmii 
the doctrines just stated—-doctrines whidi link in a common 
category the innate knowledge of the mere instinctive animal, the 
aspiratbns of toiuos, and the delirious fantasies of the hysterical 
and insane, ^ese remarks, very general as they aro^ must 
dose what we wish to say as to ^e agmt We will now pwfw 
to the consideration of the organ most closely associated with 
all the functions of mind. 

The study of the anatomy of the brain and nervous system 
has been rend^ed much more repulsive than it need be, by the 
perplexing structural divistoiis adopted by pnatomists. The 
layman, so soon as he enters upon the study of the structure of 
the encephalon (or that portion of the nervous system contained 
within the skull, and which is the principal material co'gan 
of thought), encounters the most singular array of uncouth terms. 
He r^ds of the corpus callosum, the pes hippocampi, the odaraus 
scriptorius, the floor of the foprth ventricle, the pyramid, the 
pinealgknd, the olivary bodies, and many mcwe terms of the OKist 
fandful meaning; necessaiy, it is granted, for the anatomic as 
trackmarks, but more embarrassing than instructive to.the 
general dudent of mental physiology. Apart from this minute 
aaKl tediracal anatomy, the structure of the brain and nervous 



spine IS a tmox xmg; 

piliujed upon each other, Ibrm nd) only .what^-is 
^ddl^ the c^m», hut also a oonai Withip ’tHs 

jsbo^hony'icasi^ m sfmml 

"WAid^ cc»^itotM4ipwai^|t 

anddbwtvwtti^ with llie serves, gdng offio thelimbss^lflii^.' 
Th^ and dds owd conatkute tlm gseitt 
all s^orial u#nd moU^ kctioa; h^pce thep ^-^etsmeil 
* cereW^piual nxis.’ 'Jt: is ia and by and tbos aaris 
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tint llie fbind operates and receives the impresuons of the 
senses; and its vatioiis channels commuiucation with the 
external world are llie mnltatndinons nerves of motion and 
sensation wfaidb, pasaii^ off in inmunerable and aloroseopieally 
minute fibrils firom-^die axis, ramify over the whole sormce of 
the body, and penetrate every mutcular fibre. 

Anatomical researoh shows that althcnigh tWre ynay be 
one centre, the special seat of consciousness, to which afi impres- 
^ns pass (designated by older writers the common sensory), 
yet there are smaller centres of action which are not neces¬ 
sarily the seat of consciousness, but in which is ^ted a sort 
of unconscious intelligence — or, we should rather term it, 
instmetive pmrceptiqp and volition—to regulate the muscles 
and viscera adaptively. These are termed ganglia, being 
^no^like structures situate on the nerves. AU the centres 
are of the same general structure as these; that is, they 
are ganglionic, and made up of 'white* and 'grey* matter or 
tissue—a fact easily observed by slidng the brain of a riieep. 
The white portion, like the nerves, is made up of fibrils, 
whose function is that of the' telegraphic wires—that is, they 
are fibrils of communication; the grey matter is made up of 
very minute hollow globules, corpuscles, vericles, or 'cells,* 
collected in masses, containing little grains or nuclei, and sur¬ 
rounded by a huge number of blood-vessels. These cells appear 
to be the seat of action in the brain, and in the spinal cord 
and ganglia they are the source of adapted motions and other 
functions appropriate to the wants of the animal In some 
parts of the body this cell-structure is found far away from the 
great seat of thought and will, connected only by communi¬ 
cating fibrils; in this case, the latter are the nerves of sensation, 
and cell-structure constitutes a part of a ^dal organ 
adapted to receive impressions from without Of tins kind is 
the retina, spread out on the back chamber of the eye, and 
conneded with the brain by the optic nerve; so uso the 
auditory nerve is spread out on.the b^tiful bony mechanism 
of'the emu. Virtually, then, the brain, is yredakgod by these 
communicating fibrils to the eye, riie ear, nose, the mouth, 
the slrin. It u in ^rtoe of this arrangement, that if a W has 
he^ amputated, and the trank of the eommunkating fibrils 
which eriil remain in the stump be irz^t^, pap is ielt as if 
the amputated’ foot itself were the seal of the i^uQr; ami ^s 
the suiter may i^parently, and to his 
Iptin in a limb, the constitu^it ^mentooi^ whidi pen longr 
fSesttered to.thelimwiiv^Sro^’A^ the 

senses; impresrions maw^ the.etmurmnicaj^g fibrils ext^e^ 
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the same idea of outness as if the very nerve-oehl itself had heeai 
touchedj which is the seolaiiel of the inteltigent |>mciple within* 
Thus it is that -deaf people hear, as it 'were,*dbe ring;ing of 
bells, the whistlst^ of the wind, the roar of cataracts-*^thus it 
is that the see flashes of .light, briltiant ccdours, and 

phantasms of . wondrous rariety-^thus it is that aboihinable 
odours oppress the sense of smell when that smise is ahdhshed, 
and bittemess Is felt when nought bitter touches the palate. 

As we do not propose to write a formal dissertation on the 
anatomy and phyraology of the nervous system, we have said 
enough for our readers to understand some of the effects of that 
wonderful reciprodty of action of body and mind which it is the 
province of mental physiology to explain. , Amongst the most 
interestitig of these are * the effects of mentm attention on bodily 
* organs*—to which subject Sir H. Holland devotes a copter. 
A right knowledge of these constitutes a key to the understand¬ 
ing of all those remarkable, but by no means inexplicalde, pheno¬ 
mena, designated mesmeric, electro-biolo^cal, magnetic, spiritual¬ 
istic, &C., —all which are purely natural, and exceptional in no 
reject whatever to those who comprehend the ^pxinmples of 
mental physiology. 

Let us revert to the agent hi mental phenomena, and.inquire, 
with Sir Henry Holland, what is meant by ^e act of mind 
termed attention. It is the direction of the consciousness by 
vdnntary effort, or otherwise, to particular organs and parts ^ 
the body. It is the mind trying to know and become oogiu- 
sant of states of the organism through its telegraphic commu- 
nieationB and outposts. Now the consciousness may be thus 
directed by^ distinot act of the will, or independently of the 
will, and be induced by sensations derived from the part, or by 
dome mental state having reference to the part, but equ^y in¬ 
dependent of volition. When thus directed, an act of attention 
may and will induce in many persons changes in the physical 
condition and functions of the part to which it is direct^; 

Sir H. 'Holland was one of the first in qBcent times (hB39) 
to direct the attrition of physiologists and physicians to;lMs- 
ourious i^enomenon, and it will be interesting to note aome,’;.of 
the illustrations he gtvea There are good grounds fonthe 
that the'of the heart is efften quickened or otherwh^> 
disturbed: bv the mmri^ centring the cmasdoiranees upon,^ 
indepcoidmitiy of miy emotion or anxiety. Stimitiaite# attetl^ 
tion will fireqaently i^ve a local sense <ff mrtmnal ptflaatieit 
\rhnre not previously and create or fuigmmit thoae inngi^ 
and rushing noises in tlm eazs, whick^pxolnibly depend'on 
cireub^t^ through the esjollsay vess^ A boucentiutiiOA of 









m arMi n isestiitiai of wei|[bi^ 

oppresaioti,; he^ i^c^hcMr Ibis deinito «biebaBaltt>' It is thus ^ 
dyspeptic s^gg^ateii Ida 8ynQ|>tot»8 % the oNiMiaiBt and'eamieae 
mrection of tO'^estire (M^gpun, soMd tbt' funtitioiia 

going on in ' ^ of niib^'n^hn or 

greatly inOreiStd In^iifs way, and am oiffcan iaiideisily reeved 
the attention btong directed to other dbgcote; Say if a person 
^rectrhlsattexltion to the act of swalk)wiag,itittStMtiy^bb<k>iiie8 
emharraasin^; or if be be a stammerer^ and ia andSenl^ retidiided 
of ^ hifiriintyy vain are the struggles to get dlii^^sie words. 
Sir Henry Holland points out that it is in tl^ way the hbtmeo- 
pathic observer falls into error. He oommenoes a * proving/ 
that is, the observatipn of the effects of ranedies, 1^ t^ag an 
incalculably small molecule of some matemb as ch^ or char> 
coal, usually bdieved by common experience to be inert; add 
vigorously sets, his attention to work to detect its operation on 
various parts of his body. Sensations and fnmM^ioDai disturb- 
aa<^ occur in obedience to these reiterated acts of direct^ oon- 
sctousnes^ and a catalogue of sjrmptonis is qiiickly pradueed, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds. The attention urged' to 
seek for local sensations has no difficnlty in dndhig tiimn; nay, 
they generate one another, and are often excited by the mere 
expectation that,t||iey will occur. 

In the experiments also of the mesmeric philosopher there is 
identically the same source of error, with this difference, that 
the attention of the subject is directed to the parts affected by 
the manipokitibns of the mesmeriaer, and not by his own pro¬ 
cesses of thought Very many years ago, ^ H. Holland had 
his mind directed to this point when witnessing sotde mesnierie 
experiments made by the late Mr. Chenevix. TIksbc expmilmeiitB, 
made oh two young girls, had the effect nf inducii^ various 
senmtions — heat, weight, or inability of motion—^in any limb 
ter which the attention was expressly smidted by menaaeric 
means applied; and by the questions ariced. Thh pm^f 
rite ieal nature of .the caiuses concerned was ad^odbd by the 
repetition bf the experiments, with the riiats of rite same inemis 
applied (a mere^ip of paper placed by'Ae nmsmrniser npnh^iha 
limb^ but Wi^'nothing actually done. The efRseb wa«|^^ 
the same bclbre ha the descriptlbW'^f SGttfmridnSpnd^^ 
and tlun rmull "was'obtained repeate^rf with ^little'' 

The opemrion^ Pcrkinsh metallic tttmtor'^uilrimi^ 
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of the nemiiak syeteiQi merely pero<»¥uig a, oertiiii» .fqooiuit of 
reality in the pheniometui ioilue^ emulated by the opposite 
and sopfia of unreaeoaiog eoeptioA*—the sappoitem m these 
various • delusions have plunged one depth of error to a 
lower deeiv and thence to a lower still, untU setUed in^ty or 
menotnania, or the wildest eocentrkdty, has ended their course 
of experimental inquiry. Theirs has been the fate of Phaetou: 
thinkbg in their ignorance that they could guide an inquiry 
into* the deepest mysteries of human nature, the subject bu 
overmastered their weak intellects and hurled .them hea^ong. 

* Ibant obscuri solS, sub nocte per umbi^ 

Perque domos Ditis vaeua^ et inania regna.* 

It is part of the great scheme of Divine Providence that 
animals endowed with the power of vision rimll use the eyes 
^ven to them to exercise that power; it is equally a purt 
of riiat great and wondrous scheme that the brain aud nervous 
system shall be the organs of thought. It is for this purpose 
solely they have been so exquisitely constructed. If, then, 
men set themselves to prove, and passionately insist that their 
arguments be heard, that there is in the ordinary comrse o£ 
nature vision without eyes, aud manifest mental phenomena 
mdependcutly of that must cunning and most marvellous piece 
of organic mechanism in the universe, the hhman brain, they 
have taken leave of thrir best guide, common sense. 

Whatever changes the nerves undergo in relation to can* 
scioiisness the brain itself will undergo. Hence it is that 
just as the functional activity of tlie nerves may be altered 
mesmerically, and changes in motion, sensation, and nutrithm 
follow, so aiw may the bxmn; and all those morbid conditionB 
may result which are found in diseases in which the function and 
not the structure of the brain is modified. The most comnm 
and the most typical of this class of changes is that.wHdi 
occurs in sleep. In reference to this singularly mjr^rious 
phase of mental Sir Henry Holland advances views of 
great practical importaaoe; for if the true nature of Bleep> 
an4 dreaming ba‘ undsrsto^, the is acquired to etery 
posrible variety of disorder of * ideation,’ from the sipilsit 
WtiMttaoal dfcliriiiin to the wildest ecsts^ of tl^ (dairvoyaiit, 
Pythonisssy. or tim sostetico. Heniy is of opuueia^uM 
sl^ is a unity‘^of state, but a series and BUCOtstitWiOf 
sitates, ever ..varying from moment to moment. ‘Pieee 
tiona are of degcee of diyettity, ootoplc^urslto- 
fitincm/>to the/ 0 WMO poraeot.rieep of ^wmeh we 
Xet^ even in the latter condition» fleeting Aay 
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are, presented to the constnoosness wdreams, so that no state 
of sleep is without them*. .That they^are not remembered is no 
proof tW th^ihave not occurred, for we eonstantly forget our 
dreams. To argue otherwise is to aigue £iMr the annihilation, 
in fact, for a time, of i|U that is not merely oigame life; a eon- 
diticm absolutely antagonistic to all the phenomena of mental 
life. 

Dreams cannot, however, be studied apart from other ana¬ 
logous oond^ons of the mind. In the .insane we have acts which 
are simply me result of acted dreams, and in the delirium of 
intoxicarion or fever we have the same ctmdition from different 
causra. These constitute, as Sir Henry Holland tmsely re¬ 
marks, the great mines of mental discovery open to us. It is 
from the study and ol^ervation of these groups of phenomena, 
in connexion with more evanescent changes, tmt we cmi attain 
to a just theoiy of madness. The law of continuity of phe¬ 
nomena is specimly useful as a guide through tliis labyrinth of 
contradictory facts and conclusions. 

* I know* of no principle so capable of affording it as that which 
views all the forme of inaanity, including delirium, in their relation 
to corresponding healthy states of mind; tracing this connexion 
through those iutermediate grades, which are so numerously exposed 
to us in the various conditions of human existence. The diversities 
of the mind in wkat is accounted its healthy state, — the effect of 
passions in suddenly altering its whole condition, of slighter emotions 
in gradually changing it, and of other incidents of life in affecting 
one ax more particular faculties, — its subjection periodically to 
sleep,' and casually to the states of intoxication, somnambulism, and 
reverie; —its gradual transition in fever from a state where thmre is 
consciousness ^ vague and wandering ideas to that of perfect de¬ 
lirium, — all these furnish so many passages through which we may 
ftdJow sanity into insanity, and connect the different forms of dis¬ 
ordered intellect, as well with^each other as with the more natural 
and healthy functions of the mind.* ^ 

Before entering more ptwticularly into these conditions, let 
us inquire into the state of the consciousness in drouning. 

In dreams the most remarkaUe characteristic of Consciousness 
is, that through all the continuous states, through all the phan¬ 
tasmagoria (which pass, as we have semi, in rapid succession), 
however obrard. however memsibous the cpnclusicm^ 

the reality end verity iff the states exa nev&t ffpuhted, except in 
those appmently, exceptional instances,, fit which there is, so 
much of true ir^ta^ state that the or..in 

ineinrect popular phrase * dneoms' that ^ If dreai^lug., How 
.^*lo|s question to t^,ans 3 Rp]g(^ 7 ^^ the brain 

represented 
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be, a change in mental atate b induced, and that change' 
is believed to be reaL Bnnnmg parallel With the aeries of 
changes in the oonsdonsnesi^ there b a concurrent aeries of 
changes in the c^ structure of the nervous sysibn equally 
rapid, equally euceessional; and it b the aum-total of these 
in any given rime which constitute the material liidc between 
the spiritual and the physical. Deeper we cannot, penetrate. 
Normally, at every inlet to the aensorium the excitants of 
the aensorium pour in, — now by tlie ear, now |^y the eye, 
now by^ the smell or the touch, or from the widespread inner 
surfaces. Each of these would, separately, develop mro* 
neous ideas or perceptions, but one corrects the other. * Erro- 

* neous states of consciousness probably ^ur,’ Dr. Layoock 
remarks, * at many, moments of our waking lives; not one of 
< oar senses is to be depended upon; but there is a preordmned 

* mutual control mid correction of each other in healthy wrion 

* which is destroyed in dreaming and other abnormal states of 

* the cerebrum.* And why ? Simply because the inlets of 
knowledge are acting impeifectly; the external senses are par¬ 
tially or wholly shut; there is no perception of locality or of 
surrounding things; and so the mere phantasmagoriol successioii 
of cerebral changes is presented to the consciousness without 
that direction and correction which in the waking normal state 
they perpetually undergo. This explanation Applies to every 
form of erroneous conviction dependent upon sensorial changes. 
Wc say sensorial, because the motor portion of the system b 
more or less paralysed in sleep and dreams, and the will which 
controb the funcrions of the waking mind b entirely, or almost 
entirely, suspended. Thb exclusion of sensations from without 
varies indefinitely even in the soundest sleep. 

‘ It varies presumably at every moment of time,’ Sir Heniy Holland 
remarks, * and not only as to the degree in which the general power 
of perception is present, hut even as to the riirio of imjpression from 
different organs. One sense, in the plainest meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, may be more asleep than another. In dreians this exola-' 
sion of external sensations b generally more com^te than « mad¬ 
ness, or the ordinal^ state of intoxication; and here^ accordingly, t|ie 
excursus of ahemtrion appear to he wldeb.' . u: 

Cicero says, and jdetly, that if it had been so ordered by #iiiere 
that we should aoriibly do in dedp all ire 
would-have to be bOunadown beforegbmg. to bedt— 

' enim, quam tdli iaaUiij eflhidreiit mori» soandiaBtes.* ^ 

We Iwve seen what grand imi^g^ aad Stibfige phanrii^if 
may be seen in ^p; w men kra/wjkl^ nile^^ 
poetich how murie^ how brlSbnf^th^ may be m' riiehr 
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Bat in: tlw Hiking fltite also tiieBo thu^ maj take peesession 
o£t}ia«en8(tosQe»> and art tkea^ l^tirn wtpeiGtral <x delirious 
Btesboa^ Thefe nmy be, and* indeed’" afe^'illusieias 'of every 
sense, not spectiea c^y,^ or etiiMi/ iUaskmsj‘but auditory 
also, as urben * airy tonnes sylkdde mes^t sauKiB olfactory, 
ithm odums jeeslt^ mont the sufierer; et‘ tactile, as Aehen 
it ia felt as ants or other inseots were creeping here and there 
on the 0€ all these, the visual and tbe atidltcwy are the 
most interesting, because they are not only of the OKnft fre¬ 
quent ooeurrenee, but they most fr^uen1%' lead to iqkitakcn 
OfOKdusions and aets* They are the staple hf all tides magic 
asid’witchcraft, of the marvels of odylism, eleotiptdology, mes* 
merism, and have e^en led to grei^ relight novetnenta and 
epidemical excitements* 

* While connected on the one hand,* as our author remarks, 'with 
dreaming, delirhim, and insanitj, they are related on the other, by a 
series of gmdations, with the most natural and healthy functions. 
From the recollected images of objects of sense which the vdition, 
rationally exercised, places hefoie oar consdousness for the purposes 
of thought, and which the reason duly aeparaites fronr the realities 
around us, we have a gradual transition, under different states of dm 
sensorium, to those, spectral images or illurioas which come unbidden 
into the mind, dominate alike over the senses and reason, and, either 
by their intensity^or duration, produce dis(»*der in the intellectiial 
functious, and in fdl the actions depending thereon.* 

In illustoarion of the strange and complex character of these 
phenonmna. Sir Henry mentiops. a faculty (c^teu tried ex- 
perimeuta|ly jby himse^ which the mind oocasion^ly exercises, 
of modifying, by a sort of voluntary effort, the speetcal images 
which come ipvoluutarily before the perceprion whep the eyes 
are closed. An outline, or figure, having some likeness^to a fhce, 
nmy;C^tep, by a certain effort be more doa^y assimUated to it, 
and fittp{dementaiy features made to st&d out as ^ at our 
bidding, These kind of images will come iuvoluQtarily Mdre 
the mud. We well remember how when piwsMe ou a bed cff 
rickitess tlm lai^ fiidceriog shadows of tbiagstfarowu od tbo waU 
of the. iWMu opposite to us by the wutdierki dim candk^ 
assumed the ouBlne of grotesque gigaatb bumtis forius, aUd!rfl^ 
maiiied perfoet m loog as we pasdveiy bpkpd at jdiem, bt>t wore 
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Sometimes) tlie contraty and ibrns^ Bpectnyiii 

images intrude themselves ^soh ibn!ltb|y l^at cannot be put 
aside, althouf^ the pivsoa is. fully awahe, and oensc^oiiB of the 
presence of iliosioiu ,Sir .H. Holland has met VFtth^many re- 
mai^ble enamples:<^: this disorder, and more than one ease oon- 
&tning that recorded by Dj?. Abercrondaie^ ha which the patient, 
though creating the Uiiision. by an e^brt of the wiU, had no equal 
power of lemovu^ it% He could call up the ghost, bat exorcise 
it he could not. 


. These illn^ons are connected with other facts oi singular 
interest and of great practical importance. We have, seen- how 
acts of attention will develope senm-tions and movemeirts and 
changes, of function in >the so>caUed meeaneiic and ekotro*' 
biological phenomena, afid in the homoeopatfiic practice. Shxular 
excited acts of attention will also develope these sensuoua 
sions, only the operator iuggestt to the subject the set of ideas 
upon whidb thc illusion is to be based. Sometimes the sugges- 
tion is made directly, as when the electrobiologbt ^a^nolly 
telb his ^ medium ’ that he cannot do such and such a thii^; or 
that a given object is sweet, or is bitter, and the like. More fi^ 
quently the suggestion arises indirectly inva consecutive ‘chain 
or association of ideas. The singular results of mggegUon, as 
seen in the so-called electrobiological phenomena, may' lie 
varied with suitable * subjects * in every. posable way. That 
curious change of personal identity, for example, so 4^arac- 
terisiie of dreaming and of insanity, may be induced.. In one 


mstanoe, two young ladies, the one married the omer cuigH 
were nmde to elmnge identities. One of these ladies wan tokl 
that she was to go to rieep the next day at oim o’clock, at 
which hoar the operator wonld not fail to m^merise her. Be 
forgot ^1 about it *, bt:^ a minute or two after the clock struck 
one, the subject was sound asleep. In these inetaaces there 
was no beli^ in mesmerism by the operator; it was sim^ an 
expmnment made^ by a jhyeiologist to detemme the in- 
do^aiice of saggesrioa. ^ > ' 

The^dass of spectral'illurimis suggested 1^ associated'k^r'tn 
«;s6aeiriv6B,^wthat is, persons pr^isposed fey 
“^tyv^-^le .well iHasttt^ by foe di^^ scene in ^ 

ws foc^ Ifoesi iure, they aequito^ w fresh* mtorest^iM 
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haswihee^H}^ and'yht'l&eeStdilMW^ 

A dagger of foe mind; a ftbe creation, 
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Proceeding from the heatxoppressed brain ? 

1 see thee yet, in form as palp(U>le 
As this^hieh, note J draw. 

Thou marshdPst mo the vxsy dtat l was going^ 
And such an imtrumeiU I was to «im. 

Mine eyes arre made the fools o* the ofheir eenses, 
Or else wbrk liXl the rest. I kee thee still; 

And on Ihe bkde and dudgeon gouts of hlood, 

; . Which was not so before. There's no such ^ing; 
It is the btoodg business which informs 
Thus to mine eje.' 


Thu is an exquisite piece of psycholc^cal painting. 
sleepless excited murderer thinks of bis weapon—and the spec¬ 
tral illusion of the dwer appears; then of his going to do tlie 
deed—and it * marshms' him onwards; then of the deed done— 
and the dagger is dropping with blood. 

A Baron von Beichenbach has laboured, experimentally, for 
years, and published a thick volume, illustrated with plates, 
containing .the results of a long-continued series of researches, 
from which the inference is drawn, that there is a force in 
nature, not hitherto recognised, termed Odyle. It proceeds from 
different sources, and to avoid circumlocution the Baron de¬ 
signates its varieties after these,—* crystallodyle,’ * thermodyle,’ 

‘ electrodyle,' ‘ photodyle,* ‘ magnetodyle,* * chemodyle,* * helio- 

* dyle,’ and for the*whoie materim universe (these experimentalists 
set no limits to ftieir ambition) * pantodyle^! The sole basis of 
this grand fabric of philosophy, devised by a philosopher who 
believes that be is going deeper than ever plummet sounded, is 
nothing mmre than the suggested visual phantosmata as to phos¬ 
phorescent light of a dozen or two hysterical men and women. 
An^ one can make the experiment for himself. Ixit him takejm 
excitable, imaginative young girl; let him from day to day work 
on her imagination; let nimf by constant, excitation of the 
sensorial organ — the cerebrum, render her * sendtive,’ or a 

* medittm,’ to use the cant phrase of the spiritualists and odylists, 
—and he ivUl make her see the * odylie ’ light in an empty hur- 
trunk, and a universe of staxry lights in a band-box. 

When these phmiomena are induced m a number of persons 
at once, the most grotesque and extraordinary notions wftl 
spread through socie^. Let the superstitious ahd credulous 
only bsHeve that a eaCrra i^ture moves ik motionlhss eyes, and 
crowds to whom the p^nometton is timis su^^ted, wi^ as 
they think, mdubibftbly see it And wlm eui ^ainG^ fiuch 
ah^ant evidence of eye-wltnes^? Thus, idsp,'Is^ ft itHh. 
spirit-rapping. Ltstenlng Ijriitfriin^y^ thedkt^oiib 
vsounds; for it is in a 


spirit-' 
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rapping experiments there is no attempt .at wiifnl deception — 
the whole process being one excited auditory Uiosions. The 

g randest effect of all is produced when the oper^or (»in in- 
uence by vapours or dru^ the sensory organs of an audience 
already constitutional^ Sited for thic pui^se, and thereby 
develop^ artificially and quickly, an extreme sensitiveness in the 
whole assembly. Under these circumstances there am no scenes 
so monstrous, so extraordinary, so supematurad, that may'not 
be su^ested to the imaginations of the andience. 

All these startling phenomena may thus, then, be recon* 
ciled with the principles of mental physiology. They arc 
simply the phenomena of a temporary, ailificially excited state 
of mental albcrration—nothing more. But in insmiity itsdC 
there is something deeply interesting, and^ to, the uninfinrmed 
mind, awfully terrible and mysterious. It is a disease still in¬ 
vested in the East with a supernatural character, and linked 
by its nature and origin with the spiritual world. 

Every one knows how largely spectral illnsionB enter into the 
phenomena of acute or violent mania, delirium tremens, and the 
Iik& The auditory illusions are more frequent in the nulder 
forms; and sometimes in monomania the words uttered arem^ 
ceived as communications from the Almighty. In cases of this, 
kind the habits of thought of the individual very frequently 
suggest the words spoken. Instances of insaifity are common 
* in which,* Sir Henry Holland remarks, * the |Mitient is so 
* strongly affected by imagined voices, as to produce on his part 
* earnest or passionate rejoinder. 1 have known these delusions 
* of hearing such, in a case of delirium tremens, that the patient 
* held, a long and angry colloquy; with an imaginary pwson 
* whom he supposed (there being no deception of sight) in an 
* adjoining room. He allowed pauses to intervene, while his 
* opponent might be presumed to<be speaking; yet, amidst all 
* this, answered, immediately and with correctness, every ques- 
* tion put to himself.* In another case ef. mental decangement, 
recorded in our author's notes, the patient held frequent and 
exciting conversarions, in whi<^ he sometimes prof^sed to hear. 
^e answers giyen to him; at other times bore both parts hini- 
sc^, .but ii^ mfferent tones of voice for each of the supposed 
partiesen^ed/ '-"v 

The purely c^brsl ori^n of these Uhisions is w^'illustmtsd 
by another case det#|hd by S^ir , ^Usiidj in which «r 
aged gentleman expeinf^ced, on tl^ thir^ .dsy afitc^ thn. 
singular Usm of two yii^s, sqepnBgly doss to tfan ear, in rap^ 
dialogue, qr ratlMsr ^ phr^j .uncqnnscted with^. 

event^ of present occo|rr|»tee, auci flrnqst without .meaning. Tlie 
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sulgecit of this illasion ^Oscribed hunseif m bein^ per6ec% 
ATirare of its fallocioos. nature, hat at the same time wholly un¬ 
able to check 4jr withdraw the perception of these voices, or to 
change the phrases they seemed to utter. There was no ner- 
VQUwess on his part, but rather emuseroent in the strangeness 
of the phenomenon, and the abstnrdiify of the speeches to which 
he felt lumsetf listemng. When trying to read, similar voices 
seemed to accompany him, as if r^ing|doud; sometimea get¬ 
ting on a few words in odwce, hrrt* not beyondj what tfaep^ 
might have reached; «>fBetiine8 substituting t^aHy ^i^cht 
words; the whole having the eflfect of.^stliKSt spelm from 
without, and being rnitirely^ beyond the ecmirol^of the will 

What is the state of the cerebrum in i^p ? Ibere is no 
change in the structure, else * the condition would n<rt be evaA- 
escent. The change is in funciimf and in the function of li|m 
cells probably. We know well what drngs will induce dte 
state that mimics sleep, and we know what injuries will hatve 
the same effect. K there be compression or pressure of the 
cerebral structure in sufficient degree, the individual is as 
motionless and unconseious as in the deepest slumber, and often 
snores as loudly. These are the ‘ coma’and ‘etertor’ of the 
apoplectic fit. There seems reason to think that the condition 
of the blood has some , relation to .sleep* for it is found that 
respiration of sucb ^iin impure atmosphere as is caused by a 
crowded assembly or by numerous lights causes slumber. Then 
the celbstructures themselves—the structures in which all those 
vital changes go on which are correlative with the phenomena 
of fife and consciousness—cannot perform their functions con¬ 
tinuously and unremittingly and at the same time healthily. 
To the latter therp^ required such a period of rest from action 
as is necessary for proper nutrition; this being in fact the law 
with, regard to the more mechanical organs, as the senses and the 
mnsdles. The access of Itealthy blood is no doubt requisite to 
healthy action, l)ut the reparation of the waste undergone by 
the organ is necessary too. Sleep then is the result of, at least, 
two converging series of phenomena. 

The uses of sleep are well illustrated by Sir Bei^jamin 
Brodie;.— 

* A gentleman of my acquaintance,’ he writes, * in whose family 
drcumstuices had occurred w^ich were to him a sour^ intense 
anxiety, passed si|: days aiffi bights without sleep. At the end ttf 
this time he became a^feetea with Ulusicns of such a nature that it 
was necessary to place him'lh eohfinemmit. After some time he 
recovered perfectly. ‘He bad never shown any de¬ 

rangement before, nor hadtany tme of liis familyi a)l4 ^ has never 
smee been similarly affected.* * * v ’ 
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This is manifestly an extreme case; but in acoorjlaTicc with 
the law of continuity, all intermediate decrees of irregular 
mental action may be found under aloiost all ^varieties. Tim 
temper and disposition will be changed. Many a person who, 
under ordinaiy circumstances, is cheerful and unsuspicious, 
becomes not only irritable and peevish, but (as Sr B. Brodie 
remarks) also labours under aptual though tranbitory delusions; 
such, fur example as thinking others neglect him, or affront 
him, who have not the mnaUeBt intention of doing either the 
one or the other/ Even spectral illusions will be induced, and 
in illustration B. Brodie quotes his own experience. 

* liave sometimes, when 1 have been writing late at night, and 

* much fatigued, so that I could scarcely fix my attention on 
' the thing before me, feelings as if my head were almost too 

* large to contain it.* Excessive use of the brain, as in study, 
or excessive activity, as in emotional excitement, induces a 
condition not widely dissimilar ffom that which want of sleep 
induces; but when to this excessive use and activity there is 
superadded, as an effect, an incapacity for r^, a terrible 
catastrophe is surely impending, and happy is the man if 
judicious advice saves him his reason. There can be no 
question that cerebral exhaustion, whether it be the result of 
impert'ect notritiou of the tissue, or imperfect aeration, (as when 
a foul atmosphere is breathed for a lengibcnjad period), or of 
sleeplessness or of over>work, or of over-cxcitemcnt from pas- 
sions and emotions of a depressing character, is one of the moat 
ciheient, if not actually the preemineut, cause of dtunkenness 
as well as insanity,—the feeling of exhaustion which is expe¬ 
rienced being most relieved by alcoholic stimuli, and which, in 
truth, ore craved instiuctively, and therefore urgently. 

One curious and ringulnrly instructive illustration of these 
principles is given by Sir H. Holland, and is charaotpristic of 
his practical method of discussion. It is this; that the too 
frequent and earnest direction of the mind inwards upon itself 
— the conccutmtion of the consciousness too long continued 
upon its own functions—is sufficient to produce a temporary 
derangement in minds already predisposed to the infirmity. 
Sir Henry Holland has known more than one instancy of ab^- 
ration of intellect which he had every reason to think had^en, 
thus produced. It is very {:whable i^t the analogoiu opwl^ 
induced by ' mesmerisiBg * is mere frequently than is genially 
suspected, followed by similar resall^ “ 

* On the Memory as afiected by >j4*ge and DiseasV ^ & chapter 
in Mental Phyriology which ind/edes some of the most curicri]|,4 
phenomena which oome under the Notice of the phyrician.^ 
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Perhaps no mental disorder is so conclusive of bodily derange¬ 
ment as loss of memoiy. Let the reader take the following 
illnstratioBB from Sir H. Hollmid: — 

* A case of slighf pandytie affection is ,at, this time before me, 
where the pert:ep^^ |foia:4;ha.sen|e8 unimpaired; the memory 
of persons and the intelligence only 

slightly Ih^ bodity fiinotfe^ ^Oueh feeble in power, not 

otherwiile^disofde^; bnt^ere the of words for speech is 

so nearly that the eingle^ « yM^ remains as 

the edie i^terance of dll that the patient masiiSBS to express. Even 
when a shigle h^tivd is obviooely intended, lid Olher word is used. 
In anotiier oise ^ recent bci^rrenjee, wh«M^ to a paralytic 

attack'two years before, the memory of wor^ hi^. been greatly con¬ 
fused and jmpmred, pT found them aU brought into 

light except the proifonnswhich weam almost Jmyariably displaced 
and substituted one for another. In d ihird^oas^ ^ere the patient 
affected with h^iplegia at h v^ advanced j>^sed into a state 
of low rambling delirium, a fsw days before' nts death, all that ho 
uttered, wheth^' us answer or dtheriHse, ttdui' ht French, a language 
he had not bera 'known to speak at toiy time fto* thirty years before. 
This oontinued until ;his utterance ceased to be intelligible alto¬ 
gether.' 

This iatti^ j^epomenon is wmongst tiie most enntmon, yet the 
most inexplieahle^ of the phenomena of memory. The tenacity 
of memory id the 9^e<bfor facts and chcmnstances of early life, 
and the total inability to reTmemher present eireumstances from 
day* to day, are matters of coffiiaoi^oDservationi. 6o also in the 
dying is seen this rdooUeotion of tne days and scenes, and even 
ideas, of childhood and youth. , 

Sir Henry Hc^nd passes in repid review the various states, 
corporeal mid mental, in whidi'tbe memory fails. Amongst the 
most practically important of these is the failure of memory 
from undue cxerclde of the miirf. The system which prema- 
turelyNbrces,the youthful intdlect is stnmgly ajid justly repre¬ 
hended by, our autlHiir. 

* It is a ffret, well attested by experience, that the memory 
may be 8Criou%, sojmetimes lastingly injured, by pressing upon it 
too hardly, and continubusly in yearly life. Whatever theory we hold 
as to this,^at fedeticn of our nature, it is certain that its powei-s 
are ,^ly gradqidly' developed f epd*^ that if forced into premature 
exeHse,’they are' impeSred by the effort. Thfe is a maxim indeed 
of ,,^eral import,- app^iying to the c<mdi|ion and culture of eveiy 
fal^y of body aitd ; hut'ipingularly to the one wo arc now 
cindering, which forms ia o|)e.seiVie,tfae.foimdation of intellectual 
A regulated exercise, ^ short of. actual fatigue, enlarges its 
capacity both as to receptipn and retention ; and gives promptitude 
ns well as clearness to its actiop.- ^ut we are*^ bound, to refrain from 
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goading it bj constant and laborions efforts in early lif^ and before 
the instrument has been strengthened to its wotk, or it decays under 
our hands.’ - • ‘ ■ 

Loss of memoty is tme tmrlTestf symptoms of ipcipisnt 
disease of the brain it tf 

No man who has nioch |i^|t^tl^ia1^ttr,inii|hi:]^pd 
or who has in way tp bral^.h^ been, over¬ 
tasked or ipjosei^ It is a warning 

the more vatnalde ,he|ia4s0 k( u ait, a mhne -whon and 

medical treatment! oan^dotniiioh tgr remove'^ bidtpient disease. 
Being an early; eymptotti, it neetoHimly ^dUows i^lbat loai of 
memory accony^r^ nhtt^opa ecarebi^ 

which is known M *soileidiitg ’’is spetdafiy ohartic^i^sed by josa 
of memory. *.A certiun Tagde wmtdesing blithe r^Iteotion 
* often occurs as' &e indication \d the ditoase.wh^st its 
' progress is attended ^wi|h increasing incspicHy^ mtlier for 



* mania in many folKBs^ are amongst the most common diseases 

* in which the change in the memogjr is ^nslaiit:* ' 

We cannot dose onr .conaidezatlon of some of Uie more salient 
facts and principles of n^ntal physiology withont reference to 
that fertile source of knowledge wmch the instyicts and habits 
of the lower animals ^ord. Many of the human mental con¬ 
ditions we have ^Iwced at ar^Koeen also in them. > They stCep^ 
they dream, they hecome insahe. . They have, also intermediate 
states between thtoe. They have f^eir yacri^ieps r4n teropey. as 
man has. The horse iriH we^ fike his master,,an^ the big tears 
course as rapidly dovn,his cbecleB,iipom grief and pain. In 
rabies the mental character of hq^.is wonderfolly changed. 

If before the attack of the disease ., he h^d .heen ztatumly 
good-tempered and attached to ,li]i8 rid|^ or. his groom, he will 
recognise his former friend and seek hiii ^a:!e8S^ during the 
intervals between the paroxysms of fury, and mi bend on ' 
him one of those piteous, searbMng loo^ wh^ch^'oiK^' ohSefyed , 
will never be forgotten. Mr. Yoiita^^^iriit^ 
rabies, and remarks: * He " wodl^ Bfpl "hk ns' 

*if he would search me. riiro!^ "^and mrougii^,^ a^ Wi^ld ; 

* prevail on me, if 1 could, to relive 1^ i|iom some dreadful 

* evil by winch he was^threatonem Hd would tbeh 

* his head against my bosom, fdr a mlnnte,. 

* or more.’ Yet m the parca^md pis Itonc^g ^ , 

sympathy and solace would change phd that altoost ins^n^e^ j 
oudy) into the most maddened fu^, Qi* else the moit .sitigdlarT 
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treaoheiy. There is the desire for mischief for its own sake, 
and ^ere is frequently the artful stratagem to allure the yictlm 
within his reach. Not a motion is made by the bystander of 
whk^ the tabid .‘j^se is not conscious, nor does a p^son 
approaob whoia .he.idoM not recognise^" but. he labours under 
one all^bwbing feelings an intense longing ^to devastate and 
destroy. 

In common with all inquirers into‘ ment^ physblogy, the 
writers before us have disf^ussed this gnsat question of mind as 
I displayed in the instincts and habits of animals; a sul^ect on 
which much diversity of opinion exists. fully admit ting 

the fact that the operations of intelligence in lower animals are 
the same in land as those 4^ man; ana^ that the instincts 

of man, where we (»n truly distmguish them, are the same in 
principle of opers^ion os those of other animals. Sir H. Holland 
nevertheless adds, that * we can adopt no definition of instinct 
' and reason which does not indicate their separate nature.’ On 
the other hand, ^r Benjamin Brodie is * inclined io believe that 

* the minds of the inferior animals are essentially of the same 
‘ nature with that of .the hun^n race, and that of those various 

* and ever'Chai^ng conditions of it, which we term the mental 
‘ faculties, there are none of which we may not discover traces 

* more or less distinct in other creatures.’ Now facts are 
abwdant; for as*' Sir Henry Holland comprehensively remarks, 

< Wherever there is organisation, oven under the simplest form, 
there we are sure to find instinctive action, more or less in amount, 
destined to give.the apprq)ri.nte effect to it. This is true throughout 
every part of the animal series, from man and the qundrum.ma down 
to the lowest form of infusorial life; When we consider how vast 
this scale is—crowded with more than a hundred thousand recognised 
speoics, exclusively of those wliieh fossil geology has disclosed to us 
— we may be well amazed by this profuse variety of instinctive 
action; as multiplied in kind as are the Organic fisrms with which 
it is associated, and all derived from, one common Power.’ 

This ^eot generaJisatiou includes another; and that is, the 
community of function of the ultimate constituents, of all 
these oi^anised" beiag% in So far as they can be determined. 

, These constituents' ate microscopically minute holU>w spheres 
of various fwms,—oldatc, discoid, ovoid; spheroid, — con¬ 
taining small granulair bbdids termed nuclei. Such, and no 
other, is that’ primordial cdl from which the perfect or¬ 
ganism, whether^ it be or vegetable, is evolved, and 

^ithin which opiates’ iiiiconsciou8l|r acting prindiple of 
mtaUty, which from so nmiute and almost formless an atom 
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of matter, works out the entire mechanism of the £5f^e 
in all its parts; so thatj finally, beauty, fitness, and an ad¬ 
mirable working to beneficent ends, is the result. ]^thin the 
narrow walla of that hollpw spheroidal atom is contained, 
potentially, the whole scheme not only of the futurejphysi- 
cal life, but also of those instincts', faculties^ and j^Warities 
which are transmitted hereditarily from parent to ofispring. 
If these, then, (and many not mentioned) be the wondrous 
endowments of these solitary primordial cellar what may we 
not predicate as to those masses of cells which constitute- the 
effective pcartion of the brain and nervous ^stem, and which 
the Great Artificer has predetermined to' be the organ of. 
that intelligence which He created in His likeness ? Nothing 
we have said as to their probable functiems amroaefaes, we 
believe, in any degree to the reality. All is omy a dim fore¬ 
shadowing of truths as to the mutual action of mind and 
matter yet to be discovered. 

It is not difficult to say what are the merits and demerits of 
the works before us. That of Sir B. Broffie is professedly un¬ 
systematic. It is essentially a popular work, intended for 
beginners in the study of mental physiology; and its popularity 
is manifested by the demand for a third edition. The chapters 
of Sir H. Holland (as the reader will have seem) take a wider 
scope, and require more careful reading and more deliberate 
thought. "What will disappoint the popular or hasty reader is 
one of the great merits of the work; namely, the spirit of 
cautious inquiry and induction which pervades it, and which 
leaves certain questions in doubt and unsolved simply because 
they are, in our present state of knowledge, inca{)able of solu¬ 
tion. * Persuaded of the truth of tlie maxim, that it is generally 
‘ shorter and easier to proceed from ignorance to knowledge 
* than from error,’ Sir Henry remarks, * I have never scrupled 
‘ to note what I think doubtful or deficient itf evMcnoe.* 

We think Sir Henry Holland has done well to acluarate 
chapters on Mental Physiolf^y from the contributipna to prac¬ 
tical medicine with which they were commingled in the first andS: 
second editions of his * Medical Notes and Bcleotioma’ 
thus improved, as is seen in the third ediribn of tire letter, 
published. We need hardly say that these notes and i^flsetioni;'; 
manifest that application* of a philMopical meffiod to.Med^^ 
Art, which the former work offers ip; reft^ee io --P»ychS(S^^ 
In all the essays containfei in the Voyto^8ir H|^|rjh^"li^ 
cessfully endeavoured to avoid mete te^nicaliti<», and" fb pliree 
in the clearest fonn those principle bt tbooglrt, obseeiitiob, 
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arid riondrict, wriich muy most oonduee the progress of medi> 
.cirie, and lionour altd tisefulne^ of tlK>9ei«rho profeas it 
In discussitig the pheii^inena of eeneatioiiyand the philosophy 
of sensation derived fk^ them, Hohaad has never 

overstrained his 0%ti scientific experience, or oonfbiiiided the 
physiological tratte which lie within tbe^ province Of the phy¬ 
sician, with the proper objects of psychology and the operations 
of the Reason. Iherefore the experience ^ nearly forty years 
spent in the honouratde service of science and humanity justifies 
his conchttions; and the volumes of * Medical Notes and Re- 
' flections,’ and of ‘ Physiological Inquiries.* before us are 
esmmples to be followed by men who have similar opportunities 
and powers 'of observation, since they are valuable contributions 
to our litmature and to our knowledge of body and mind. 


Art. V. — 1. Convcntlo inter SanctitaUm Suam Pium IK. 
Summum Ponfijicem^ et Majestatem Suam CtEsareo-Regiam: 
Apostolieam Frandscum Josepfium Imperatorem Austria, 
cut suhseriptum Vienna ISva Augusti, 1855. 

2. Studien uher das (Esterreichisclte Concordat vam 18. August, 

1855. JFien: IS5{). . 

3. Catholicism in Austria, or an Epitome of Austrum Ecclesi¬ 
astical Law. By Count Ferdinand Dal Pozzo. London: 
1827. 

4. The whde Evidence against the Claims of the Roman Church, 
By Sanderson Robins, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Dover, 
London: 1855. 

5. Pie Zeichen der Zeit. Yon CllRlSTlANr KarI Josias 
Bi^sen. Leipzig: 1855. 

nrHE Pontificate of Pius IX. has'already exhibited to the 
^ world a series of Ticissitudes hardly to be equalled in tiie 
long annals of thC Papacy, and of contradictions not he 
surpassed m this age Of sudden charige's and suiprising''^ 
vointiOns. Por thri' fixrit time since the death of'Gau^^H[^i, 
£ur6^ hiiiied the election of a PontifiT to the chaSr Of St 
Peter, who ;a^drees«^ himself to pc^ri^^ and 

seemed ea^ to advaricewith the iibetal prriglOBa of 4he Idlii 
Gentry, lie owed Iris nominatibn to the bkiri^lesi parity 
Of his life, arid to tiie infitierice of the Coriitit^iOMlSl^rii- 
laent 'of France, Which Was Of ^t 

Up On ambassador of no common discemment He was ea- 
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throned in the Church of Santa Marla del Popolo, amidst the 
veneration of the dergy and the enthusiastic i^planse of the 
people. Hie first actions were calculated to iin|n‘OTe the de¬ 
graded condign of the Boman government in the Pupal States, 
and to vindit^te its independence even against the preponderating 
influence of the Austrian garrisons in Northern Italy* But few 
months had elapsed after the Pope’s accession, when that* storm 
broke loose which convulsed the political fabric of Europe, and 
unhappily laid low so many of the fVee institutions of the C<)n- 
tiimnt. At that awful moment, when more powerful sovereigns 
and more vigorous governments fell in nipid succession before 
the excited populace of their .capitals, the Pope still rode for a 
tune upon the eddies of the stream, and lent his voice to con¬ 
secrate the cause of Italian liberty and independence. 

Prince Metternich declared*ia his exile tlmt of all the stj^nge 
and astounding phenomena he bad witnessed, that which had sur¬ 
prised him most was ‘a liberal Pope.’ But the illusion was a 
brief one. In the reaction which followed that paroxysm of 
madness, the Boman government was the first to recoil from 
the task it had undertaken. The revolution, which had been 
momentarily assisted and controlled by the valour of Charles 
Albert, and by. the adhesion of Pio ]Nono to the national danse, 
soon deserted its cliampions, and turned upon them with as ipuch 
fury as it had shown against its mortal enepaies. The Pope, 
betrayed by his troops and attacked by his subjects, saw one of 
his secretaries shot by his side iu the Quirinal, whilst his 
minister, Count Eossi,—a man who combined the loftiest con¬ 
ceptions of a statesman with the most courageous devotion to 
the cause of bis native country,—fell, butchered on the steps of 
the Cancelleria. Nothing remained but flight, and flight in an 
ignominious disguise, to an ignominious asylum. Pius IX*, who 
in 1847 had been adored by his people, and applauded by Europe, 
found himself in 1849 the suppliant of the King of Naples; 
and it was not till a French army had bonabarded the Eternal 
City from the Jamculum, and plac^ a garrison in Borne, that 
.the humbled sovereign of* the Papal States reentered his do- 
mmtona. The aUempt to ally the ecdeMasticfd governfiient of 
the Court of Borne with more enlightened civil institut^pf has 
faded. Even the remoostraneea a.nd recemumadations 
x)f tiouis Napoleon, whose troths are still moun,l^g lpiaf(|t at 
the Yaticep, whilst he has showuhims^f im Frap^.a 
.eon of the Qhwch, have proved unavailii^. : The 
ment dr^s on ka timoroi^ cruel, degrad^ bankr^^|ij^- 
eime, for, me motto of its inatrpnienta pnd adidafj|ipih,|^"la tllm 
.wor^ A General of the Jeauks, epnt, 
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But although these disasters effcctutdly .extinguished all 
hope of the regeneration of the temporal government of the 
iPo()eS) their e^ect has been to excite in the mind of Pius 
TX. a loftier ctmCeption of his duties and his powers as the 
Vicegerent of Chrbt That disguised fugitive, who 
^ad to find a refuge at Gaeta, bore with him an enthusiastic 
belief in bis own spiritual power, and a temper ea{Mible of 
daring and enduring anything for the ascendancy of the Church 
whioiv he was to govern. *To great personal humility and 
plicity, heightenf^ by fervent piety and by a strong tinge of 
BuperstUton, he unites an unbunding pride and an incredible 
arrogance as Head of the Church of liorae; or, if vanity and 
ambition lurk in his character, as possibly they do, they are 
artfully concealed under his excess of zeal tor the predominance 
of a spiritual authority more abk>lute and more universal than 
Gregory the Greater Innocent 111, ever dared to assert. In the 
hands of this Pope, tlie pretensions of the Church of Borne have 
ceased to Ite matters of historical research or remote speculation. 
It can no longer be contended that Borne has modibed her au> 
dent doctrines on the relations of the temporal and the spiritual 
power, or tiiat the Papacy had lost any portion of its energy in 
the long contest with infidelity, with heresy, with the powers of 
darkness, or with the powers of the world. In the feeble hands 
of a Leo XIL, or a Gregory XVI., the papal authority had in¬ 
deed appeared to fade away, and greater concessions were made 
by the liberal spirit of the 19th century to their modesty and 
their weakness, than could have been extorted by the Bcunan 
Pontiffs in the plenitude of their power. But Sixtus when he 
entered the Conclave leaning on his crutch, was not more different 
from Sixtus when the voices of that Conclave had crowned 
hiip with the tiara, than the Pope under whom Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation w’as granted by the British Parliament in 1829, and the 
Pofie who presumed to establish a new Catlmlic hierarchy in 
Britmn in 1850. The Pope everywhere asserts the unqualified 
BuprenMScy of the spiritual to the temporal power in all the 
transaetions throughout the world in which, according to his 
own judgment, the interests of the Church ar^ or may a|q}ear* 
to be, concerned. The great principle of the divine commitwoa 
of the Boman PontifiT to l^i^te, to judge, and admineter in 
the Church of Christ throughout the world,' with alnolute and 
undivided power, being tmee establisheck and believed, Pius IX. 
has done, no more than follow , out tlut uuBsioa to its-'logical 
i^i^sequences. . 

• Heuoelbrth the^wax' wasto he^oarried tm wityn^tbe-territories 
‘of tlw enemy, and the Aiemy ivaa tlKat-refused 
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entire obedience to the claims of Home. Even in countnes 
where a principle of mutual toleration and good understandiilg 
bud been long established between the Chur<j^ of Borne and 
the State, the power of the priesthood challenged and defied 
the po^er of the government. In Ireland, Dr. Cullen was ap¬ 
pointed to the Catholic Primacy in opposition to the known 
wishes of the British. Cabinet, and the Queen^s Colleges were 
condemned by the Vatican. In France, after a protracted 
stniggle, public education was once more wrested from the Uni¬ 
versity, and restored to the priests ; the priests have repudiated 
the traditions of the Galilean Church, and are sunk to a state of 
bigoted dependence on Borne, which even the ministers of 
Charles X. would have disavowed.* In Belgium, the clergy 
have unscrupulously abused the liberty they enjoy, to embarrass 
the government and to mislead the nation. In Piedmont and in 
Spain, the reaction has been so violent against the outrageous 
pretensions of the Papal Power, that those Catholic 15tat«s 
arc under the ban of Borne. In England, the Papal aggression 
of 1850 revived passions which bad slumbered for more than 
half a century; and in Holland, the same interference with 
the internal affairs of a free people was followed by aeinular 
result Even in the United States, opposition to tbe encroach¬ 
ing policy of Borne has become the symbol and the aim of 
a great political party. Throughout Gernyiuy a conflict is 
raging to which we shall presently address ourselves more 
closely. These are not the results of any transient gust of 
fanaticism: on tbe contrary, the tendency of men’s. minds 
in this age lay rather to the extreme of toleration ; and 
Borne would have been unmolested, had she not assumed the 
offensive in this warfare. But Pius IX. has disdamed to ac¬ 
quiesce in the contemptuous tolerance of the l^t genersdicn 
for the obsolete pretensions of the Papacy; he has proceeded io 
assert and to enforce them; he has not scrupled to hold language 
as imperious as ever fell from the Bonian ; be has attempted 
to realise the lofriest conception of the Papacy as the .head of 
the Universal Church, by rmsing it far above that fedble. omi- 
clave of Italian priests who monopolised ita honours and extin¬ 
guished its power. The Princes of tbe Church are once more its 
ardent and enogetic representatives in the Courts ci Ffance 
and of Germany, and even in the popular assemblies of achiflasa- 
-...— - — — ,—.— 

* Thirty years ago M. de Frayssinoos, Bishop of Hermopolis^^w&d 
First Almoner of Charles X., was a defender of the liberties cdNhe 
G^lican Church; in 1855 the Cardinal Archbishop of Bbrdettnxds 
ready to condemn the'<c$bdoo? of Bosattet* 
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ti<M|^ ^gl»nd« All Baitona^ from tire frontiers of Thibet and the 
d^tant islands pf the Bacific to tlie great cities of Europe, 
M be brought within the eompr^ensive Ibid of the Yiccu: 
of Christ, The entire militant forces of Borne axe led into the 
The organisatioa of that stupendous bocfyof d^Ue and 
devoted,agents was never more coinplete» never more united. 
Confide&t in the:vigour of his authority and the. al»oh]te obe¬ 
dience of hia servants, Pius IX. has, without any regnl^ con¬ 
vocation, of the members of the Gburob,^^ and by a novel excess 
of fbe Papal jurisdiction, assumed and exerdsed the power to 
add an article of faith to the belief of the Latin,Church; and 
that upon a subject so piysterious, so inscrutable, and so entirely 
contrary to the language of Scripture, that it divided the 
casuists of the Middle Ages, and that no Pontiff and no Council 
for upwards of eighteen hundred years had dared to impose it 
upon the credulity of the faithful. The doctrine of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception, authoritatively profmunded by the Pope in 
1854, raises another and an impassable barrier between the 
freedom of the mind and the authority of the Church, between 
the trutli of the Gospel and the dogmas of Home. 

We have said enough in these rapid aUusums to events which 
must be familiar to all our readers, to describe the vast scope 
of the policy which has constantly animated, during the {u%sent 
Pontificate, the ,wh 4e body of the Bomish clei^y: we shall 
illustrate what we have to say on the tendency of ^is }>olicy by 
a more minute examination of its latest and most striking 
achievement in the conclusion of the Austrian Concordat 
But ere we proceed, we trust that it is imnecessary for us to 
disclaim tliose motives of bigotry and intolerance which some¬ 
times animate the antagonists of Borne. As long as we thought 
that the members of the Church of Borne, bring subjects of the 
British Crown, did not enjoy that equality of rehgious toleration 
and ^ose civil privileges whkh arc the birthi%ht of every Eng¬ 
lishman, this Journal was not slow to defmrd the cause of whit 
was theu an oppressed dags of our countrymen. But the sanm 
spirit which converted the liberal party of tlut country into the 
temporary allies qf a Church whose tenets we repudiate and 
whose principles of government we abhor, when that Church 
iq)peared to laboup uiid«r uo|ust ^fisayiities,^ now aniinatc^ ns 
with tenfold force when we see that Gbnrrii esdeawHp’ing to 
impose unjust disebiliries m, othecs; mkm we find4hat t&s 
specious pretext of liberty of conacienee, is oonvertcri into ca 
;Ongioeof eeclesiasriceLdomioarion^ when’l l obeebve that the 
iNt principles of xifttional; iodepoiij|oioo^,m»b 

nbiquHoua ^encroarindente we 
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know that the darkest contrivances of mediseval' snpcrstitibn, 
and the execrable tyranny of the Inquisition itself, arc once tnore 
set in motion to thwart the progress of society, to crush the 
growth of freedom, and to emasculate the mind <j£ nran. We 
irrite not as Protestants only, not as schismatics, not‘ as mere 
opponents of a creed or a system of Church government. If 
we were members of the Church of Borne itself, our indignation 
would not he less intense to see the inordinate excess of the 
Papal authority which these latter tiroes have witnessed, to the 
detriment of the ancient and- fundamental rights of the Church. 
Our ancestors were devout Catholics when they passed the Con¬ 
stitutions of Olarendon under Henry II., the statute of Provisors 
under Echvard III., and the great statute of Prserounire under 
Biohard II. The Council of Constance undoubtedly represented 
the whole Christian Church of Western Europe, when it asserted, 
with the full authority of that great assembly, what Mr. Hallam 
has well termed *the principles of the Catholic ChurcJh,* aaid 

opposed the legal resistance of the national episcopate to ike ab¬ 
solute dominion of Ihe See of Borne. Bossuet and the French 
Bishops were not less devout Catholics when they unanimously 
subscribed the immortal Declaration of 1683. It matters com¬ 
paratively little to us, as Protestants, to what pitch of extra¬ 
vagance the Papal authority may be carried. Perhaps, indeed, 
some may desire that a system so adverse to'everything we 
hold dear should exhaust its powers of oppression, and sow the 
seeds of a more formidable reaction against itself. But the 
future reaction is no diminution of the preseat evil. This 
conspiracy against the liberty and independence of mankind is 
gaining ground—rapidly in some foreign countries, partially 
even in our own. It Incomes, therefore, a paramount duty to 
oppose, as far as we are able, the progress of so great an evil, 
and to show by a most forcible example ^at the middle of 
the 19th century has conceded a‘ triumph to the Papal power 
which the Papal Power in the I3th century ^arcely dared to 
dflim, which the civil rulers of the 14th centuiy withheld, mui 
which no interv^ng age fit>m that time to the present would 

have endured. * ' ' 

« ^ 

It would carry ua bi^oud the limits of this article^if^we 
attempted to follow the long smries of eueioaehmeiits by whk^ 
the aUthm'lty of Borne was extended, and die system 
eeclesiastioal 4 dominatinn estidilished ^ over a great par^^oC 
Europe The hiatorieal eridettce of dits ^smidy and 
promising resistanae Bome to thC'limits Uf efqry 
•society, • and to the independence ol^^^ry. ^aaftoUal ^lUrdi, 
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has been traced with consummate acuteness and accuracy in 
the chapter which Mr. Halla;^ devotes to this subject in his 
‘History of tJ'Q Middle Ages’; and more recently by Dean 
Miiman, in his able and comprehensive ‘ History of Latin Chris¬ 
tianity,’ a work which deserves to occupy a permanent and con¬ 
spicuous, place in our literature, and to which we hope ere long 
to devote a more extended notice. The claims of the Bom'ish 
Church, more especially with reference to the Papal Supremacy, 
have also been ably and dispassionately treated by the Hev. San¬ 
derson Hobins,thc title of whose volume we have prefixed to this 
article, and we may safely recommend it as a convenient sum¬ 
mary of tlie historical evidence in the case. No subject in the 
annals of mankind has been more copiously illustrated by the 
zeal of controversialists, or the indefatigable labours of church¬ 
men and their antagonists; but it suffices for our present purpose 
to indicate the leading principles which are the basis of the con¬ 
stant pretensions of Home, and the object of the constant oppo¬ 
sition of those who have contended cither for the liberty of the 
Church or for the joint claims of temporal sovereignty. From the 
dayaof Hildebrand to those of InnocentllL, Europe had become 
familiarised with these claims, which, to uSe the expression of 
Dean Miiman, ‘ in their latest significance amounted to an abso- 

* lute irresponsible autocracy. The essential inherent supremacy 
*of the spiritual, over the temporal powers, as of the soul over 
‘the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over Ciesar, as 
‘ of God over man, was now au integral part of Christianity. 
‘. . . . The assertion of these j^mwers by the Church had been, 
‘ however intcrmittingly, yet constantly growing, and had now 
‘ fully grown into determinate acts. The Latin clergy had been 
‘busy for many centuries in asserting, under the specious name 

* of their liberty, the supremacy of the Church, w'hich was their 

‘ own 8U[)remacy; for several centuries in asserting the autocracy 
‘of the Pope as head of the Church.’ This tfas the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine which lay at th^ root of the supremacy of Rome, 
and which may be traced in every page of that confused imd 
heterogeneous mass of precepts, rescripts, and papal decrees which 
form the body of the Canon Law,— that Canon Law, be it re¬ 
membered, which forms to this day the basis of the authorily 
claimed by the Bomish C^iurch, and the sole linait, If it have any 
limit, to her jurisdiction. ‘ Our power,’ said Innocent IIL ki 
a decretd of 1200,^ ‘ rests on i&o huoum constitution, bttt on 
‘ a divine commissioQ,^’ * # 

* ‘ Gonstitutiones princ}pam eoeleriastteis Constlmtl^ non 
^prasminent,; sed obsequuntur.^ {Beeretal, i. 2, c. 10.) ‘ Quarounque a 
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To enforce thcsc.daims, the interest of the Church was uni¬ 
formly hdd to be paramount to all other obligations, whether 
of moral duty or political all^iance. /Juramentum contra 
'utilitatem ecmesiasticam non tenet’ {Sext. L ti. c. i.): and to 
determine what the interest of the Church was, lay absolutely 
within the jurisdiction and the power of interjuetation exercised 
by the Popes. ‘ Pour ceux qui professent ces doctrines,’ says 
M. Dupiu in his vigorous and learned treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Law, * I’Eglise doit former une sorte d’Etat dans I’Etat, ayant 

* son vrai suuvemin a Tetrangcr et ses lois part 11 pretend 

* ne relever que de lui seul, ct ne pouvoir ^tre atteint ni par les 
‘ lois du pays qu’il biuvc, ni par les magistrats qu’il insulte ct 
‘ qu’il defie.’ Borne alone has the power to interpret and to 
define what is the extent of her own rights and privileges. They 
rest not upon the tenor of this Concordat, or of any other aajree- 
ment between the finite and the infinite, between the temporal 
and the eternal. A bare recognition of the source of such pre¬ 
tensions by any temporal authority is enough. A bare admission 
of rights, which are by their nature unlimited, since they are 
held to rest upon the ordinances of God, includes every other 
condition and overrules every objection. 

Such has been the language of the Church of Borne in all 
ages, when she has freely dared to express her theory of the 
relations between' the ecclesiastical and the civil power. To 
use the words of an ecclesiastical writer, ^ Vidimus per omnes fere 
‘ a3tatcs duellum papalis insuleutise et ecclesiastical libertatis; ’ 
and we are thus led to consider whether, on these principles, 
any equal synaUagmatic compact can be said to exist between 
the State and the Church of Borne. In such transactions, 
the difference existing between the objects and the very nature 
of the contracting parties is an essential and incurable ^f- 
fercuce. The Church asserting a i>aramount, indefeasible, and 
unlimited power, resting on its claim to a divine commission 
and on its own interpretation of that commission, can never be 
said to relinquish or surrender to the State way portion of the 
maxims of government which are an indissoluble portion of its 
constitution. If such a concession were apparently made by 
one Pope, it would be retracted by another; for as each succes¬ 
sive Pontiff professes to enjoy the same boundless authcarity^ he 

principibus in ordinibus^ vel in ecclesiasticis rebus decreta inve- 
niuntar, nuUius auctoritatis esse fflonstrant.A*.* (Decret. distinct. 96.) 

* Uterque est in potestate Ecclesiffi spiritalis scilicet gladius et 
materialis. Oportet autem gladium esse sub gladio, ei temporalem 
auctontatem s^tidt subjici pOtbstati.’ (iEMSramtffant. Soni- 
/ace Vm.) . 
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u not bound by treaties any more than.he would be bound 
against the interest of the Church by oaths.* Urban YlII. 
aud^ not unrea^nablyf |hat ^he authority of one Hying Pope 
was worth inore than the reseripts or engagements of a hun- 
dr^ dead Popes. From the <;qncordat of Calixtus. (1122.) 
to that of Plus XX.,.Hie!pretensions of the Church have always 
been ext^ded and confirmed rather than circumscribed by such 
instrumahts. When a nation has resolved to assert Jts own 
indep^dence in ecclesiastical government, and to aet .bounds 
to tTO oppression and extortion of Borne, such xaeasures have 
been taken by its own rulers and its own lawgivers^ suqh were 
the measures whicli| .from an early period in Bi^lish, history, 
pppbsed a firm barrier to the Canon Law, to foreign patronage, 
and to the Bomish^urisdiction. Such were the, meaaures which 
established in France the liberties of the Galilean Churcli, upqn 
the bases of the Pragmatic Sanction of ^t. Louis, and tlxat qf 
Charles VII., which were then called the common law of 
Chrislendom. Such, lastly, were the measures which marked 
in Germany the long struggle of the Papal and the. Impeirinl 
Powers,, and which finally secured to the Church in Austria, 
under the reigns of Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, and 
even the Emperor Francis, those rights which tbfe present 
Emperor has just renounced and annihilated. 

!No doubt, in all ages, and under all forms* of reli^on, a con- 
. flict has existed between the thpocratic and tlie political autbori* 
ries which divide the empirp of society and the mind of man: 
ihe one asserting a power 8ui>erior to human laws, under the 
awful sanction of a supernatural commission; the other resting 
npqn that which makes human law binding, as the expression <n 
the national will. In countries where the authority of the 
Bomish Pontiff has never existed, or has long ceased to prevail, 
ithis struggle has incessantly gone on: it existed under the 
ine^tutions of Paganism, and it has recently torn no incon- 
mderable body of devout and disinterested members from the 
h(^m of the Church of Scotland. But a new and very impor* 
tant element is introduced into this contest of the eivU and the 
ecclesiastical powers^ when a foreign potentate, .^aowledimg 
no laws but those of his own creation and claiming ihfallibuky 
^ the eppl^tipn of them, asserts a ri^ht to intervene ip these 
qi^tions, mid to subject the ecclesiastical, end, in some degree, 

, II I i|i ■■ PI—.I- yw^m, ^ I | i ii.w I ■ I .,w.i ■ -11 I I . ..M l ■Ijlilfc i M H > -■ 

* It one qf thei ten gravamina bf the Geriaan. i^|^n^pre> 
.^mted in iiSlO to the Emperor MaximHiiih: ! ad. 

* bolhis, pacta, privUegia et Hteras ab anteceaiihrihus ^ 

* demgatione concessss, sucgesawes'Pomifloes.tenf^^ 

teaqtur.’ ,C4p; SVe■'''- 
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the civil, institutions of a nation to his supreme will* That 
is the position claimed by Rohie ih the commonwealth <sA 
States which acknowledge or have ever acknowledged h^ 
authority; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that she does 
intervene in these questions only to tender her own adv^tage 
paramount to every other consideration. At certain times 
when the. 'temporal authority of Emperor or King has 
threatened the dignity or the property of the Churdi, she 
has thrown all her might on the side of the Clergy—the 
kingdom of Fpnee, or that of England, has been placed 
under an interdict — the melancholy toll and the solemn 
chaunt of the last offices for the dying were heard before the 
Church closed her doors upon the people—or again ^ an imperial 
penitent has been reduced to supplicate from the stern for^veness 
of the Pontiffi a crown which such a prince %vas unworthy 
to wear. Nor are these examples confined to mediaeval tm- 
ditions; the same spirit animates to this hour the relations of 
Rome'with the clergy of Piedmont, of Ireland, and to some 
extent of Spain, where the.clergy have become the instruments 
of Rome and the antagonists of the State. 

At other times, when Rome has found in the national clergy 
a spirit of independence, more common in past ages than in our 
own, the Popes have not scrupled to ally themselyes more doscly 
with the temporal power, so as to silence the claim for the re¬ 
storation of those rights which the Papacy or the Empire had 
gradually wrested from the primitive church. These compacts 
between the State and the See of Rome have' usually been termed 
Concordats; and it is well deserving of remark, es^cially with 
reference to the subject now before us, ,that although these 
arran^ments have ever been made under pretence of an atdent 
zeal for the welfare of the Church and of religion, they have 
generally been prejudicial to the independence of the one and to 
the interests of tlie other, as indeed might well be anricij^ted 
when two parties settle their differences at the ^pehse of a third* 
Sneh was the celebrated concordat of Francis I. with Leo' X.', 
whehjthe King of France conspired to betray the liberies of 0e 
Church in bis dominions, the J^ragmatic Sanction of 1436 was 
violated, and the act of the Crown was oondmned by sevm^ of 

_ ^ I______ 

* What is the linut between ecclesiastical.and civil institutibss ? 
It is ittpCssibte to define it. In Spain the Holy Office dfiiined the 
right of controlfing the export of inUlOs and horses, becaiure they 
might he sold to the infidel; and a Pope Otide 'pVoceeded,td.mti(^joa- 
municate the srigUory of Venice for fldioWing''Od)tsa to be aw m,the 
enemies of the Faith. The Yoneti^hs repliM by their national cry; 
‘ Primi Vefiteziani, poi Cristiani.* 
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tliie parliamentB and bishops of France. The policy of Borne has 
generally been^to render the clergy in any given State closely 
and absolutely dependent on herself and on the great religtons 
Orders which are the direct instruments of her authority; and 
this has been accomplished in the first instance by a doseallianoe 
with the temporal government. But when this edd has been 
obtained, and the clergy are thoroughly imbued with the doctrines 
of the Ultramontane School, then the Churchitself becomes the 
chief engine of Home in opposition to the State j the fibsolute 
liberty of the Church is made the pretext for the introduction 
of its own peculiar laws and au^ority, and both the great 
elements of society and of government fall successively under 
the influence of the Papal Power. 

Again, .at some rare intervals in history, the excesses or 
the depression of the Papal Power have united the temporal 
authority and the National Church against its pretensions: that 
spirit of independence enabled Henry YIII. to efi^t the 8epa'> 
ration of this country from Borne, and it was maintained with 
almost equal vigour in France during a great portion of the 
reign .of Louis XIV. 

It Would be easy to multiply examples of these conflicting 
relations which have occurred at various times in every part of 
Euroi)e. Perhaps indeed the chief error of modem historians 
has been to suppose that the series of these events had 
reached its termination, and that the Papacy has ceased, after 
a protracted resistance to the spirit of the age, to maintain so 
ho{>eless a contest. We see no rcai>on to doubt tliat as long as the 
power of Borne continues to prevail over a large portion of the 
Christian world, the same results must perpetually recur. But 
no country in Europe has witnessed this struggle on a grander 
scale than Germany; no people has borne a larger part in it than 
the German nation. Professor Kanke observes with truth, 
that the whole life and character of Western Christendom consists 
of the incessant action and counter-action of Church and State 
and that in Germany, where more persevering and or^nal 
thought has been bestowed on ecclesiastical and reli^oua 
subjects than on any other, tlie events of ten centuries turn 
uf)on the struggles between the Empire and the Papacy, between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The more extraordinary and 
incredible is it that at the close of this long sra of contention 
for the liberties of the Church, the nation which defied IniKH^nt 
III. and produced Luther, should now in this our day subnnt to 

whole imposition of Bomish |»wer, and that the sovi^eign 
' jpbo fills the seat of the Cselars should deli^ratdiy abdicate every 
priticiple for which his ancestors contended. 
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As early as the 9th century the project of the Popes might be 
traced to overthrow the existing constitution of the Church, 
which in every country still' essentially rested oik th,e authority 
of the metropolitan, to place the whole Church in immediate 
' subjection to the Pope of Borne, and to establish a unity of the 

* spiritual power, by means of which it must necessarily emanci* 

* pate itself from the temporal/* The spurious decretals of Isidore 
were pressed into the service, mid the supreme authority of the 
Bomish Canons was promulgated as an article of faith. But 
tliis doctaine met with no servile acceptance from the people of 
Germany. Those tribes which had scarcely found a common 
name until they were united under the powerful sceptre of Charle¬ 
magne, were roused at once into national existence by the preten¬ 
sions of the Italian Church; and it is worthy of remembrance that 
the first act in which the Germans appear as one people is their 
resistance to the attempt of the clergy to depose their sovereign 
and to determine by Papal authority the election of the Emperor. 
The sovereignty of Otho the Great, who may be considered even 
more than Charlemagne the founder of the true German Empire, 
rested on the principle of opposition to the encroachment of that 
authority; and whilst it maintained throughout Europe the 
beneficent and civilising influences of Christianity, that empire 
kept at bay in Italy the formidable power which threatened to 
subdue the independence pf the world. In sucoeeding centuries 
the eternal contest rolled on with v.arious results—at one time 
the Church, at another the Imperisd Power gained ground. The 
divisions of the temporal princes and the peculiar constitution of 
the Germanic body, which has remained from the earliest ages 
to the present day incapable of completing the fabric of a State, 
were undoubtedly favourable to the spiritual power; and whilst 
in England the germs of public liberty and national strength 
sprang from the first contests of the aristocracy and the clergy 
against the Papal authority, in Germany, on the contrary, the 
influence of Borne successfully arrested the complete develop¬ 
ment of the national power. If Otho the Great had claimed 
the distribution of the symbols of spiritual authority, which 
gave rise to the great quarrel of the Investitures, his dege» 
nerate successor, the Emperor Henry IV., found himself de¬ 
posed, and saw his subjects released from their allegiance by 
the mandate of Gregory, and even the shameful penance of Ca- 
nossa failed to restore hiln to security or honour on the impe¬ 
rial throne. Henry V. extorted from Pope Paschal an agrecr 


Baake^s History of the ReformiUion ip Germany, vol. i. p. 9i. 
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ment which the Emperor acquired the right of investiture; 
but in the following year the afinir was submitted to a numerous 
Council in the i^atmn, and, with the t^nsent of the Pope, this 
CouUcii cancelled the treaty. It was reserved for Calixfus II. to 
conclude at Worins; in the year 1122, tbe first regular Concordat 
between the Emperor nn^ the Papal See, which secured to the 
Popes a large share of patronage and anthority. A monkish 
poet said of this first Concordat what may he said with equal 
truth of the last,—*Reddit Apostolico Csesarquaecumque rogavit* 
The triumph -of the Papacy which had begun at CandSsa, and 
been sealed at Worms, was fully established at the interview of 
Frederic Barbarosea and Pope Alexander III. at Venice; and 
the temporal power pf the Popes attained its highest pinnacle 
. when Innocent III. decided the election of the German Emperor, 
and the greatest nation of that age in Europe recei'?cd its head 
from a fore^ priest. With those revolutions of the empire we 
are not immediately concerned, except in as far as they moulded 
the laws, traditions, and pretensions of the Church herself. 
The ambition of Innocent burnt itself out, and there was little 
danger that the Popes of any succeeding age should rep{;at his 
gigantic part in the political affairs of Europe. But the same im¬ 
perious spirit which di8[>osed that Pope to trample on so many 
sovereigns and nations, left imperishable traces in the sanctuary 
itsdf, and the foundation of the Mendicant Orders supplied 
Borne with legions of zealous and unscrupulous agents who 
have since become, in various forms, the direct agents of her 
power all over the world. 

In the latter half of the 13th century the Sicilian court of 
the Hohenstaufens, under the Emperor Frederic II., became the 
fairest example witnessed by the Middle Ages, of the luxury 
and grace which kid tlie foundation nf Italian culture and 
Italian taste. For the first time in those ag|^s a kingdom and 
race of sovereigns existed in Southern Europe who seemed des¬ 
tined to be the legislators of a temporal kin^om set apart from 
the one great religious Empire, w'bose vast foundations covered 
80 laige*a portion of Europe, and a school of law was founded 
at Naples whidi repudiated the encroachments of the Oauonbts 
of Bologna and of Borne. 

‘ There was,’ says Dean Milman, * if not an avowed independence, 
a threatening.dispcffiiiion to independence. The le^slation, if it dM not 
directly clash, as it seemed to do with the higher law of the Charph» 
if|t‘did not make the clergy wholly subordinate, degraded them in 
respects to the rank of subjects; if it did not abrogate, it limit- 
^ ed 'what were called the rights and privilege but which were, in 
.ditet, the Separate rule and domiiyon of the aergy; at all events it 




as8ua»«4 a 5upremacj-~r mA itsalC above, admilte# only iiliai’ it cbose^ 
of the great Uanon thb Churchy it v^as aeU^-ortginaiing, eelf- 

asserting, it^had not condesceiuied to .conanlt thbaa Mn* 

tuties aU political as as spiritual wisdoni bad. been concentered; 
it -was a le^siaticMi neitlihr bmanating from, nor coni^tnd to by, the 
Cbtireh.’ (LatiH Chrisdanity, vol. iv. p. 369.) „ 

But Gregory IX. was a pontiff eminently ^tftaUfied Ka meet 
that emergency, lie was the first canonist of his time, and 
combined the subtilty of! a great.Iawyer with the pretenaioiis of a 
chuTchm^. He it was who gave to ,tbe body of tne.Quron'Law 
the form it has »nce retained. The compilations Were fmnaed by 
the Pope himself aided by Baimond de Penni^[^, a noble and 
learned Spaniard of the Dominican order, who panra for the most 
able jurist in Bologna.* The body of the Canon haw' was 
framed in imitation of the body of the Civil Law, which then 
began to attract the studies of the learned, ^he first part of this 
work contained the earlier traditions of the Church; the s^ioad 
the decretals of Gregory IX. himself. 

* The whole was promulgated as the great statute law of Christen* 

dom, superior in its authority to all secular laws as the interests of 
the soul were to those of the body, as the Church of greater dignity 
than the State; as the Pope higher than any one temporal sovereign, 
or all the sovereigns of the world. Though especially the law of the 
clergy, it was the law binding likewise on the loity^ Christians, as 
religious men, both as demanding their rigid observance of all the 
rights, immunities, independent jurisdictions of the clergy, and con¬ 
cerning their own conduct as spiritual subjects of the Church. .AH 
temporal jurisprudence was bound to frame its decrees with due de¬ 
ference to the superior ecclesiastical jurisprudence ; to respect the 
borders of that inviolable domain, nut only no^to int^ere with those 
matters over which the Church claimed exclusive cagnisatice, but to 
be prepared to enforce by temporal means those decrees which the 
Church in her tenderness for human life, in her clemency, or in her 
w'ant of power, was unwilling or unable herself to carry into execu¬ 
tion. Beyond that sacred circle, temporal legiiuation might claim 
the full allegiance of its temporal subjects; but the Church a|one 
could touch the holy person, punish the delinquencies, control jfhe dq<^, 
raeanonr of the sacerdotal order; could regulate the power of the^i^ 
perior over inferiof clergy, and choose those who were to be en,. 
-:——i—ia_- 

* Such is the account given of Baimond by Deau.hlilmaqi, bi^il: 
is disputed by iome of the modern canonffits. The editor of 

bui^ edition of the Gregorian Decretkls (1839) s^ar * nc g|i . 
‘ geiiter tamque Hbidino^ in lucem emisit Ba^tmduu hwid; cellar 

* tionenif and Con&ii, in the pre&cO to the Antwerp edition^.nf 

1370,-says: 'Mnlto jits^us de l^ymundo P^ef^iiam 4e 

*TriboDiano mnltae-’Slhntt nrilissiiniii 

* et laeen^*'' '' - -’I ■ . 

TOL. cm. .NO. cc!x. ‘as 
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]!ollfiid<iii the 9r4iBir. The Church alone could Administer the prop^tj 
of ihe. C^ure^; that jpropert 7 it was altogether beyond the province of 
"the. i^il" ^ ^oodal obUgntimts, the Church 

vrotdd har^j e<m^t to allow any dedsiohc bnther own; tibiough eom> 
peUed «ta!eabibit >110 :the Assent of the Crown in cfeetiottB to benefices 
which were yet that aaaent was, «a the other hand, 

couhterbaXaneed^hy her undoubted powerv to consecrate'm: to revise 
oona^cra|d^« booh of Gregory’s Deeretaia was ordered to be 

tiie «lthurised,teM in all oourtenad in all schools of law. It Was to 
be,, its more and xjaara deeply impressed into tlte minds of men. 

iSv^in' ite form it closely resembled the Bomah law, yet unabiro- 
gathd in maz^ parts of Europe; bat of ooilise|lt comprehended alike 
Aoae who lived under the difierent nafiosHii lams which had adopted 
more or less o#the old Latin jurisprudence; it Wasfhe more universal 
statnte-boch of the«more wide-ruling^ all-embracing Borne.’ (LeUut 
Christianity^ voL iv. p;4^2.) 


We borrow this striking description of the Canon Xmw from 
the Dean 0^ St. Paul’s, because it accurately and forcibly de¬ 
scribes that code which originated in the epistles and rescripts 
of the earty popes, collected and annotated by Gratian, per¬ 
fected ^ Gregory IX., and at last formed into the Statutes 
of the (%urch, under the binding authority of the Connoil of 
Trent. What it was in the 12th century it has remained 
through all the i^es’of Church history, and it is at the present 
hour, alaw inuesied with the mystic authority of the Ticegerents 
of Christ—^not emanating from the will of a people or a soveremn 
but imposed by the subtle domination of the priesthood^—and a 
system dix^t^ delusively to the advantage not of its subjects, 

' but ofits autbds. Such is the Canon Law? which the clergy of 
Borne have in all ages professed and upheld as their ^ole rule of 
goveraxaent, for in the plenitude of their power they vouchsafed 
to reco^rise no iitferior jurisprudence; and such is the* Code which 
. the Austrian Concordat has applied inrits integrity to that empire, 
with ad express^ exclusion rcnuBciaridki of all the laws of 

the State in oppoidtion to its provisions. 

The contest of the 44th century undoubtedly weakened the 
Papal^wer. ^e exile offhe Popes to Av^noUf and the sehikm 
whmh divided the Papacy itself betweem. two hoz^ile .fostmos. 


cause 

in cmio bf.3]|srmi^^ 

r^OQ *^Pre9 




toriei, 
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dtwtagcr government <rf tlie Emperor Charles IV., and theli> 
beriies of the Churoli! seemed destined for a time to overpower 
the pretensions of Rmae. The Councils of Pisa^ of Constance, 
and of Basle, whadi were a^embled to put an end to . the scandal 
of two rival Pop^, asserted that supremacy of the councils of 
the Church which the Popes had virtually denied; and the prin¬ 
ciples snooessfully established by those assemblies formed the 
basis of the PragraatioSanction ratified at Bombesin 1438under 
Charles VII., ^ the prelate8,^nohles, and notables of France. 
A system of canons and decreed was e^ablished to control the 
usurped j^uthority of Borne. ‘ The disputes which had, raged so 
fhriously throughout the Middle Ages were terminated by a 
|)artial recognition of the joint authority of the temporal power 
m the affairs of the Church, and by a mcae absolute exclusimi of 
the ecclesiastical power from all direct interference in the afiHurs 
of the State. In France, even the Concordat of Frauds I. left 
the essential liberties of tbe Gallioan Church unshaken*; in Ger¬ 
many, the Concordat concluded in 1448 between Pope Nicholas V. 
and the Emperor Frederic III., continued for upwards of tltree 
centuries to regulate the relations of Borne with thd spiritual 
and temporal princes of that country. 

TIjc Germanic Concordat was, however, oonsiderabty less 
favourable to tbe rights of the civil power than the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat of France. The l^opes Martin V. 
and Eugenius lY. found means to evade and defeat in Germany 
those conditions which, the Council of Constance and the Coun¬ 
cil of Basle endeavoured to establish Hiroughout Christendmn, 
and which were fully adopted in France. In order to preserve 
the exercise of some portion of their national rights, Ger¬ 
man Princes consented td. sacrifice the greater part of them to 
the demands of the Boman Chancery. The iPope h^ |^e right 
to^apjx)int to all the dignities and preftrments of the-'ChurcB 


* Tbe French Concordat of .1517 was revived with fndignatimi by 
the nation. It was denounc^ as a smAinarima omms generis hai-eseon 
simaniarum et j^ebiciarum ; extermmationem scientU^, virtutis, jmRfii- 
tis, regni 'demgue pertetn, lie parliament of Paris reft^d for. 
years to register it; and ait appeal to tbe future council was iUter- 
jeoted hy the Chapter of Ndtre Dame and the University of 
Nevertheless Merlin is of opimon:tbat these viotent expressiosSfWsre 
undeserved; and that the C^cordat was not u miscauevous enerda^h^ 
ment On the Fragmafic Sanction,, though tbe ChaptOra lost the 
pf.electing bi^on^ and the mnnination of these {nrelates was s^cui^ 
to*tho CroWn. The elective fiower of.the surviyed 

many long Slier it^pmshed in a^. A obtidaS'lu ^ 

tlm abbeys and coll&^ate tiurches ictf Austria. 
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when tliey became vaeant in enria Bomta^ and to all the dlg- 
nities and prefennents vaoated by other papal nominations. The 
usi^e of eledtions was reestablished in all the metropolitan 
and cathedral churches, subject to the Gonfirmlition of the Pope. 
All the other benehees were at the dispokal of ^e ordinary* This 
Concordat remuned in force throughout Germany down to the 
termination of the Empire, but its articles were limited to the 
subjects which had been principally disputed m the Middle 
Ages, and many other matters of greater interest had arisen in 
more recent times, for which this instrument^did not provide. 

Snch were the relations of the Church with the chkf States 
of Europe down to the end of the 15th century; and although 
none of those States had at that time thrown off its spiritual 
allegiance to Borne, noine of them yielded an unqualified sub¬ 
mission to her exactions and demands. The unity of the Church 
in matters of faith did not exclude differences of the most ire* 
hement character on the limits of ecclesiastical government; and 
the power of the Popes was never more vigorously contested 
than by some of those princes who acknoi^ledgcd their dogmatical 
infallibility. The period immediately preceding the Refor¬ 
mation was an ago of elegant and luxnrious indiffcrenice at 
the court of Rome; and the ambition of Julius II. and Leo X. 
was directed rather to the extension and consolidation of their 
temporal sovereignty than to the assertion of the paramount 
claims of their religious supremacy': the authority and discipline 
of the Church were relaxed, and the protest of Luther was 
directed not so much against the inordinate and absolute power 
of the Roman Pontiffs over the independent kingdoms of the 
'world as against the corruption and depravity which had been 
suffered to pollute the sanctuary. The clergy were powerful, 
hut power consisted in the part they had acquired in tem¬ 
poral afrairs, in temporal education, and in tempor^ government. 
Other weapons were needed for that fierce encounter which 
now awaited them. 

Nor were these wantihg to the Church. The effect of the Re¬ 
formation was instantly to shake off the effeminacy and indif- 
fercuci^ which had Cifept over the Papfli Court; and to form & 
new allianbe.'between the Papacy, the Romish clcigy throughout 
Ettmpe, and the governments df those states u^hidb adhered to 
tqe Catfaohe (muse. In the piesenee ^ so fimnidable an enepisy 
as that spirit of intjuiry and of freeoom, which had ^pe^vaded 
Europe wiA inei^ible force and xwpidityi the conoqiaot of those 
powers whbh subsist hyihe bouds^e oft^ humaniniitd beewiae 
Ultimate and completes The spiritual'^Wer^initi^tei the 
temporal power to the work of perseentm and warj the tern- 
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poral power fought under the standard of the Church. The head 
of the hierarchy, the Pipe of Borne, was once more inrested with 
on authority scarcely inferior to that which his predecessors 
had claimed in the Middle Ages. The most arrogant preten* 
sions of the time of Hil^brond were resuscitated, and all the re- 
sources of the Canon Law were again employed. Above all, the 
great Order, of the Jesuits, which had sprang into existenee as 
the champions of the most arbitral^ and i^olerant pretensions of 
Borne, brought theirmatchless oiganisation and passionate energy 
to the rescue of the Church and to the subjection of every other 
clement of human society. The Jesuits laid ckhn to an absolute 
supremacy of the Church over the State; and in the Church they 
created a power and a i^stem resting exclusiyely on the authority 
of Borne, and opposed to the rights and liberties once enjpyed 
and often churned by the episcopate mid the provincial clergy. 
They asserted the paramount authority of the Pontiff alike over 
Councils and over kings; and that authority was felt to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, from the time that the members of 
the Society of Jesus became its chief instruments, advisers, and 
ministers to dethrone princes and to trample on nations. 

Of these opinions Bellarminc was one of the ablest and moat - 
uncompromising expositors; after him, Suarez and Mariana in 
Spmn, Allen and Parsons in England, and a host of sacr^ con¬ 
troversialists propagated the same doctrines by their writings, 
and by all toe penetrating influence of the Catholic Churen 
from the Court to the confessional. From that time to the 
present, and indeed wherever and whensoever the order of 
the Jesuits exists, these doctrines are inculcated. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow the course which the Jesuits 
have filled in the history of modern Europe, will find the same 
invariable principles, the same conristent coDse<][uences. They 
have at times been overwhelmed by . the. learning and Wit of an¬ 
tagonists such as Arnauld, Pascal, or Yan Espen ; they ba^ 
even been crushed by the jealousy of the civil power under sdeh 
ministers as Pombai and the Due de Cboiseui. , But opr own 
age has witnessed the,revival of their audacity and their power. 
They have spoken with the eloquence of the Copnt de 
and M. de Bonald; they frame Pastond. letters with the daring 
mgenuity of Cardinal Wiseman; they inspire the detef^ble 
bigotry of ^ writers in the ‘Umvers’;; they pr^oihiisiiB. in 
the provincial synods d France; they haye found 
a Pope at once wiei^ enongh and bold enough;^, be thsirW 
struineni; and they have succeeded in unporing upon 
Of rim Csssars ana tho caurious statesmen. A^ria.a; #^* 
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pact which amounts .to a suirender of the dearest i%hta> of 
sovereignty. - , 

Jffo doubt the cause which has moat powerftdly contributed 
In our time to this extraordinary revival the highest 
Ultramontane doctrihesj and even to.^eir acceptance by those 
who would seem to be most interested in the maintenance of the 
opposite principles, is a cause not entirely dissimilar to that 
which led to the strong 'CatboIic reaction of the 17 th century. 
Hie outbreak of the Be formation in Germany, and the out*- 
Ji>reak of the ^French Bevolution, are the two events which have 
most afiheted the state of opinion and the existing powers of the 
t^ld. In both instances these great convulsions in the Church 
mra the Monarchy seemed to threaten the dissolution of sociely; 
m both instances the party of authority, as opposed to the party 
of freedom, sought to reconstruct out of the fragments of the fflut 
a barrier against the increasing pnd inevitable stream of huEnaa 
progress. The last revolutionary eruption of 1848, which was 
everywhere accompanied with new and portentous signs of 
hostility to every form of rcligidn and of law, has been followed, 
as usual, by a reaction far more severe than any which had jpre^ 
ceded it, since it has consigned France to her present rorm 
of government and Austria to tlie Concordat But those 
who seek a remedy for the evils of the age in tlwi masiins 
of the Jesuits and the protection of the Church, appear to 
foigct that these doctrines are in reality the most subversive 
of that civil power which it is our common interest to consolidate 
and to improve. The doctrine that the Pope has the power to 
release subjects from their allegiance to princes and to abrogate 
even the temporal laws of an independent state when he ooneeivus 
them to be incompatible with the interests of the Church, is a 
direct and logical consequence of the divine sujwemacy accorded 
to him; but, in fact, this supremacy is exerds^ not so much by 
exoUing the Ptmtiffas by degrading the Em^^ror, since the power 
claimed by Borne can only become operative at the expense .of 
ri^ts inherent in every national government; smd it may be 
questioned whether in presence of the oji^tosiag forces of the 1 Stth 
oentmy, the .alliance of the Church alfordB any ptnodcal oenii* 
pensari^^r the strength alienated by the State, ' i > 

the case in the Idthccmtur^j.foif theU faith wni 
sides; the divine right constituted authorities«wtt 
M&nised as a practical truth'in pc^i^ and the united 
^^cBomish Chur^ imdtbe CathoUc sovei^elgne, more ^porially 
of the House of Austtia, did unqueeri<mafa^,. 4 uceqed in . 
imn^Ag a yeiy large pqrU9n^^(^theirdiPminbiin,qn0^j[nor#J^^ 

W pale of the Chi:ir<dt.,^,,^llie Council 
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which ^fiEected this revolation, and identified* the policjr of the 
Church of Borne for eyer with the reaction agaixjutt the Befesnscio 
of Germany, Switzerland, and England. Oilier^ Cpvmdls had 
before given the law to the Church and judged thb deputes of 
contending pontifiPe; but at Trent the Church ita^fi rented 
the seal of the absolute Fapal authority, and it is am the Mts of 
the Council of Trent that the modern canonists and champions 
of the Papal government rest their moat abaolnte daims to 
domination. 

We may refefr the reader to the chapter in Mr. BolnnaVi volnme 
on the claims of Borne * in which he treats of the acta had con¬ 
stitution of the Council of Trent, for a sununarv of its pro* 
ceedings. The Council consisted almost exclusively of Italian 
prelates, few Spaniards, hardly any Germans; in the latter sea- 
aioBB no French bishops wcr& present. The whole attendance 
seldom exceeded sixty prelates, a^d often fell below that numbenf 
The groat National Churches were not summoned. The mea¬ 
sures of the Council were all prepared by Congregations under 
the direct influence of Borne; the articles of ^formation pre¬ 
pared by command of the Emperor Ferdinand were not presented 
at all to the Council. The mode of voting was determined by 
Borne, and extended to the Generals of the Beligious Orders all 
in her exclu*»ive interest Such was the bondage in which the 
Council was held, that the Emperor protested to the Pope, * nil 

* pFoponi aut trgetari quod a Boinana enrid speoiatim baud im- 

* ponatur.’ It was held that the bishops were bound by their 
episcopal oath to defer in all things to the will of the Pope. 
Yet we are now to be told, in 19th eentury, that the 
laws framed in this manner by a pretended cBCumpmeal coun** 
cil, but in reality by the influence of the Popes alone, are abso¬ 
lutely binding on the Emperor, on the Bishops, and on the 
whole Church; and the whole tenor of the Austrian .Concordat 
is to recoguise these pretensions, and to lend to tl^m tlte servile 
aup{)ort of the temporal power. 

Even at the Catholic Courts, in the middle of the 171di 
century, there arose a spirit of more energetic reliance to the 
encroachments of Borne. The estates of toe Germanic Empire 
endeavoured, in the election capitulations of 1654 and 1658, to 
limit the jurisdiction of Jthe nuncios and the Curia 1^ sfeeseter 
provisions Sovereigns and States assumed an IsmepeBieiit 
bennng, and emancipated themselves completely fcom alii 
. . . .. * * " ... . , 1 ., . 1 , 

*♦ Bobins, p. 364. , 

t 1%e whole nomberof prelateswho attended^ma 9iN|t totl^was 
301,^of these 189 were Italians, only 2 Gemons, aced 1 ^glis4. 
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servienoe to the Papal policy. Hichdliett and^Mazarin wehre 
churehmen aod princes of the Church, but they held that 
dignity to be {^together .flubordinate to tiie glorious allegiance 
they owed to" the Crown of France. Louis XIV. was a' per¬ 
secutor and a bi^i but he held onoompromising language to 
Innocent XL.and,? whilst he expelled the Pr^estants and 
condemx^d the Jansenists, he ruled the French cleigy with 
ns much independoice ns Henry YlII. The maxims that 
the teiupm^ power is independent of the spiritual; that a 
Council is superior to the Pope; and that the usages of the 
Ghdlican Church are inviolable, since even in questions of faith 
the decision of the Pope is subject to amendment so long as it 
has not received the assent of the Church,-j—were the principles 
preached by Bossuet, signed by the Bishops of France in 1682, 
and sanctioned by the Crown, They are tlie principles which 
are maintained by every power <^pable of self-respect and endued 
with strength to support its rights. Yet in the later* and less 
fortunate years of his reign, when Louis himself was falling into 
closer dependence on ISladame. de Maintenon and the Jesuits, 
the Grand Monarque receded from the position he had’^ assumed, 
and diough he still maintained that every member of thO Church 
ought to b^ free to adhere to the four artieles, he ceased to re¬ 
quire that they should be considered imperative. No doubt/the 
Jansenist controversy contributed to strengthen the ascendancy 
of the Ultramontane party, for tlie opinions which had originated 
in the Augustinian doctrines of Predestination and Grace had 
led to a course of action on the part of the Jansenist divines ve¬ 
hemently opposed to the arbitrary policy of Rome. Henc^ a 
class canonists arose, amongst whom Van Espen and Hont- 
helm occupy a prominent place^ who combined a. ])rofoand 
knowledge of the laws of the Church with doctrines of what 
may be termed constitutional resistance t(^the Papal Govern¬ 
ment. \ . ' 

These opinions had acquired so much weight in the ISth 
century, that the Pope himself, Benedict XfV., a prelate of 
great ttomiug and judgment, made lai^e concessions to the 
spirit of the age. In 1763, by the Conccurdat with *S|lain, 
Borne miooneed the patronage m the smaller benefices in'that 
kingdom, with the 'exception of fifty-two benefices msOtved hs 
the reward of superior leamidg or piety. The (^uft" of, 1^- 
^ia was p^iuated by the Concordhts of 174l and 1760, 
the great Bcnool of jurisprudence which had bee^'^oriped 
^Naples siic^e^^ in Smiting mhti of «??? »» 

'Objecting the (fcrgy to* Jaxaiipiv eourM. of .^icy *wa8 
, pursued to a stilMcreater jextei^fe, by the jpeeceiing Popes, 
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Clement Xlll. and GnnganelU^ wko ascended the papal throne 
under the name o£ Clement XIV. Of the two parties which 
divided the CuiisT, that of the *zelanti’ sought to maintain all 
'the claims'of the. Papacy; that of the ^re^listi,’ to which 
Ganganelli himself belonged, was disposed, fmr the first and 
only time in the history of* the Church, to make'a compromise, 
on principle, with the temporal powers. His first act was to 
prohibit the reading of the bull In Ccmd Domtim p and on the 
21st July, 1773, being moved by the representations of all 
the Catholic Crowns, he abolished and annulled the Society of 
Jesus, with its functions, houses, and institutions. If ever there 
was a time at which it seemed possible that the Church of 
Kome could be reconciled to the freedom of Europe and the 
advance of civilisation, it was at that moment in her history. 
But the spirit of tlie Order of the Jesuits survived. Ganga¬ 
nelli was first victim of their revenge *, and before another 
half century hod elapsed, the counter-revolution restored them 
to all their former wealth and power. 

This period of the last century is, however, of the greatest 
importance to our present purpose, because it witnessed the 
establishment in Austria of an independent system of legisla¬ 
tion in ecclesiastical affairs which subsisted without material al¬ 
teration to the present day; and we shall presently see, from 
the language of the Emperor Joseph IL himself, in what spirit 
he conducted these reforms. But even before that Piince 
assumed the sole government of the Imperial dominions, the 
Empress Maria Theresa had advanced, with her usual enei^y 
and -wisdom, in the same course. She abolished the Jesuits 
and sot bounds to the augmentation of property in mortmain; 
she taxed the monastic orders, she exduded them by law 
from becoming the witnesses to testamentary bequests, she 
bad abolished the monastic prisons, she refused to grant 
passports for pilgrims to Kome; but above all, she promid- 
gated the law which is the basis of spiritual independence, 
that no papal boll could be published in the Austriim domi- 

. * The history d the fall of the Jesuits has been admimbly given 
by the Alexis de St. Priest. The evidei^ that Clement XIV* 
was poisemed, istCiitremely strong. Cardimd Beitis,. the aih- 

bass^or, at Kome, arrived aftu full inquiry at ^tluit i^anvietioD. <. Qn 
the 26th of Oct. 1774, hi^-wrote to the <nroonstanc{sa 7 q^ 

*ont pr6c4d4 accompaghd, et suivvla mort du,derh!er pape exei^f 
' dgalement fhorfenr et la coi^passioh.*' But the ngirotiye of the poj^’s 
death compiled by fiie f^ch Cardin'al, has m^idl^oo^y disappeared. 
]^s VI. more ^aii'once showed the'ambaSni.d(»* that was perfectly 
aeqnainted with fbe dreadful end of,his predeemsor. \ '' 
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niefiis-without tihe placitum re^iumy — approral of the civil 
authoiit]^, that no papal escoramnnication was to have f^rce or 
validity) and that tho bull In Casnd Domini was of no effect. 
In an Imperial dispatch of the 23rd June, 1768, the Empre^ 
Qnecn declared that ^11 that is not of ^vine institution bo** 
‘ longs to the supreme iegislative and executive power of the 
^ Sovereign ;* and it became a principle 6f the Austrian‘Church, 
that the body of the Canon Law, being derived from the Papal 
authority only, conld have no force without the consent both 
of the civil government and of the bishops; and that the laws 
of each statc^ and the ecclesiastical customs of each country, 
ought to be observed in preference to it These doctrines were 
bitterly resented at !l^ome. On the death of that great Em¬ 
press, the Pope refused to allow a mass to be said for her in 
St. Peter’s, and even forbade his domestic ecclesiastics to wear 
mourning, Joseph retorted that he cared not whether the 
Bishop of Borne was rude or courteous; and he immediately 
proceeded to carry on by law the important reforms his Hlus- 
trious mother had commenced in the Church. 

The first measure of the Imperial Government was the entire 
suspension, by an order of the 24th March, 1781, of tbe'con¬ 
nexion between the Keligious Orders in Austria and their 
Generab or. Superiors abroad. The whole regular cloi^y of the 
monarchy was at the same time subjected to the bishops. This 
law remmned in force nntil the signature of tho Concordat, but 
it had been relaxed and invaded with the connivance of the 
Government since the introduction of the Ligorians and the 
restoration of the Jesuits. * 


On the 26th< March of the same year an order was promul- 

g tted that all papal briefs and bulls must be submitted to th® 
ovemment, and could not be published without the placitkm 
re^iuwu The same rule was applied to the pagjoral letters of the 
Austrian clergy. The bulb In Cmnd Domini and Uniffenitusweie 
to be abrogated, and the former tom out of the church bookiii 
On thc> 14th April, the papal power of absolutions and dbp^ 
sations was abolished; and, from the 1st October^ it'was ordered' 


that the papd letters of confirmation for archbishops attd-foishc^ 
were to be approved by the Government, and that the 
should, before the papal confinnation, talcc au oath of spec^ 
fidelity and obedience to the sovereign atuLtp the law of the 
A few j^ys later the matrimonial Jnqsdmtion (ff Borne ^s 
nulled, TOd the power of granting, di^iisatiim^^^t^ 
thfi^is hopB; and ly: the patent of the Ifith J^npne^>r 
MMpge was decla^ vto |>b a civil oentinnt, and Ite^isoitse- 
Siwees were heneefoetb to bfe Molusiv^ iNMPulatod* bws 
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of >the civil power. IVGxedjnarriages had alreadjr been expresal^ 
sanctioned by law. By the measures for the suppression ^ 
monasteries^ about 700 religious houses wwe dpse^ ond it was 
said that 36^000 monks were set free—but Ike numlter is 
jnrobably exaggerated. The .incomes of the parocbhd clergy 
were augmented &om the suppressed convents. The deigy were 
to be educated in Austrian seminaries only> and not at Borne; 
and the Canon Law was only to be taught by lay professors. 

These legislative measures were of course denounced with the 
utmost fury by the Ultramoiftane party, at. the bead of which 
was Count Migozzi, Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, who, by a 
gross viblation of the laws of the Church in his own person, 
united the rich bishopric of Waizen in Hungary to the metro- 
pditon see of Austria; yet this prelate Became the ch^pion 
of Borne against the independent interest of the 'Austrian 
episcopate. The Bmperor treated his objections with extreme 
contempt. The same cause was taken up by the Blector atld 
Ardibi^op of Treves, who addressed to the Emperor a vehement 
remonstrance for the papal authority gainst the placitum regium 
— against the abolition of the exactions and immunities of the 
Begulor Orders — against the prohibition of sending money to 
Borne— agiiinst the abolition of the bulls In Qaend D^mim and 
Umgenitusy and lastly against the suppression of the ecclesiastical 
censorship on books. The answer of Joseph was in these word 84 i 
it was written from his Camp on the 24th October, 1781. 

‘BTow much I am obliged to Your Royal Highness for the interest 
you take in all I do, and even in the welfare of my soul, of which' 1 
tbink I may be sure, without allowing myself to be lightly disturbed 
on- the subject. Unfortunatdy, I have nothing with me here but the 
instructions of the Great J^ederic to his generals and the memmm of 
Marshal Saxe. My Quesnel, my Busenbaum, and even the orthodox 
Febronius * are at home in my library. How can I then expect to 

♦ Febronius, whose German name was Hontbeim, Coa^utOT. of 
the ^ocese of Treve^ had defended the rights of die civil powei^nd 
the bishops in ecclesiastical .afiairs, in Ms treatise * Ife Staiu JSlctfU- 
*'/mm et Legitimd Potetta^ Romani PontifieiSi Liber einffularisutd 

* rmifdendoe J[>midentes, in B^Ugionje compositusJ ■ !31us^ bodk'wsil 
published in 1763, at Bouillon, in the Duchy of X«nsune» iff^h the 
motto, ^ Jiistitia et, Fa^c bsculatSB sunt.’ It was dedicsdi^ to 

but 'lt disputed the monarchical iksotutism of 
Mnmd at termum^g tket great sehism by concessions Bontit 'wi]y( 
never constnt to make. Ike foUdwdiw sentence gives w. id^r^^lbe 
anrament*." ^Ego'Mtoe potostatem niuhun jejicio qUrn gd'^ u ti ^ iiii ^ 
M^li^tt^^deoaadificatkmem templi, hee ee^;^ compaot^em todm'* 

* brorum vcoa^orisque £ Cbristi cbnjuo«iaoisem| pcaEdnem- v^batm*.;- 

* iUam.;vetoy qua dominatom k Christi inititofto ahenum, ddrenti*^ 
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snsw^ ful^ the ^portant qaestiotis which‘3Mir^l6yal Highness has 
been pleased address to ine in five points r* 1 should not have time 
to attempt it, if lyshower of rain did not enaUe me at this moment to 
mcMralise with you, instead of exercising my troops. 

* 1. As regards, the l^aeitnm Begium, it^ appears to me that if the 
visible head of the Chur^, as he is called, sends foctii, an oider from 
the Vatican to the faithful in my dominion^ l,"assensibte and real head, 
ought to be informed of it and have some influence in the matter. 

*2. As for the abolition, of the immuhides of certain Beligiws 
Orders, it is well known to Your Highness, that a complete sovereign 
authority is not obliged' to submit to defier to any other. I should 
never forgive myself if I led the Papal Court into error, or confirmed 
it in error, by asking for somethjng which does not belong to it. 
That would be to overiook my own rights. 

* 3. As for the spoliation of benefices in case of violation of the law^ 
Y'our Boyal Highness has yourself the goodness to remark that 1 have 
indirectly that right by the seizure of .the temporalities. But as 
tl\p indirect course is that of the false or the weak, 1 prefer the direct 
ottCy being neither one nor the other, 

* 4. In relation to the two bulls In Ccenb Domim and UmgenUu^tyjonT 
Boyal Highness, it seems, disapproves the former; but the expression 
of my ordinance to tear tliem out of the rituals,*’ appears to diirtress 
you. Allow me to suggest that in yoor own diocese a paper should 
be pasted qver them with these four words, “ Obedientia melior quam 
*‘victima;” tvords^ which if 1 am not mistaken, Samuel addressed to 
Saul in relation to certain Amalekites. The bull Unigemtus is poste¬ 
rior to any oecumen'ic council, and is therefore far removed from tiie in¬ 
fallibility of a decision of the whole Church. It has been accepted 
by some, and rejected by others, sb that it would seem that an order, 
such as I have given, to say no more about it, is not superfluous. 
Fortunately my good Austrians know nothing of either Molinos or 
Arminius i and would ask if they were Roman Consuls. 1 myself 
once knew a greyhound called Molinos, who would kill a hare single- 
handed. So Uttlo do we know of the controversies of grace. Nothing 
more will, be said of them here, and it would have bema as well to s^y 
nothing fur the last thirty years. 

m * * * * * * * 

* I trust we may both go by tbe nearest road to heaven, if we dis¬ 

charge the duties of the station in which it has pleased Pi^vidence to 
place ns, and do honour to the'bread we eat. You eit the bread of 
the Chnreh and prot^t against all innovations;' I eat the bread of thee 
State and defend and restore its primitive rights.’ * •' 

‘ oribus Ecelesxm smenbs incognltum, iis qni fom sunt teirihsh^ 
* quasrit, k populi jcerficibtts removendnm centendo.’. Itislthe/asi^fm 
nowadays, at YUmna, to stigmatise the liberal of thjs 
l^ph as FebronltnisnL and the Concordat 1^ Worded M 
jkiumph ovet ^e busies of t|tat selibo|.. 

* Briefe J<msphs des S0. 
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The policy of Joseph XL was to establish the iadependenoo 
of the Church in his dominions and its direct lel^ion with the 
State. The Pope protested against what w%i considered at 
]^me a monstrous mvamn of the ri^ts of the Church, but 
Prince S^uniht was instructed by the Emperor to declare that 

* beyond the principles of the faith, he did not admit that the See 

* of Rome could haye the smallest power in the State, since 
< that belonged eacluslyely to'the sorere^ of the land; and 

* that although His Majesty recognised the authority of Rome 

* in all that concerned the cure of souls, he rejected without ex- 

* ception everything in the Church which was not of divine 
‘ ori^n, but of human invention.’ The Pope soon afterwards 
undertook a journey to Vienna to endeavour to bend Hie reso¬ 
lution of the Emperor. He was received* with enthusiasm by 
the people; and even ^e pontifical slippers were worshipped 
by the Austrian nobility. But Joseph held his course, and 
declared that whilst he lived no power on earth would divert him 
from it. He completed his work, and though bigotry wd' op¬ 
pression have long since regained their ascendancy in the Aus¬ 
trian dominions, the great palladium of the independence of 
the Imperial Government and of the National Church subsisted 
under the protection of the Josephine laws for nearly seveirty-five 
years, until it was sacrificed and abandoned, as we shall presently 
see, by the anti-national and pusillanimous policy Of a Govern¬ 
ment which, has once more placed itself in relation to Rome, in 
a position more abject than that which was occupied at any 
former period. 

The exact state of the ecclesiastical law in Austria during 
this period, and the relations of that empire with the Papal See, 
are accurately described in a work entitled * Enehiridion Juris 

* Ecclesiastici Austriaci,’ compiled by no less a personage than 
Gcoige Rechberg, the Episcopal Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Linz. This manual obtained so high a reputation that it was 
adopted as a text-book, not only in the universities of Germany, 
but also in those, of Itnly in the states subj^t to the Austrian 
dominion. It was translated into Italian and printed at Veodce 
by au^ority in 1819 for the guidance of the Italian dei^, 
the civil servants of the Emjure. In 1827, wh^ the eostest 
Catholic Emancipation wtfs at its height in tiiis country. Count.. 
Ferdinand Dalpozzo, then « Piedmontese exile in 
published ah epitome*of this oiiriouswotk, under the ‘title of 

* CethoUdsm in Austria,’ fbr the pnipose ef showing 

system of ecdesiastical la#was whion ^d beeh filmed uilfer 
ue reigns of Maria Ther^3i% Jbsepl^^ I|ti!'wi^ 

the assistance of the moat eminent Gerinan and ftaUtin mvilions 



(if tlie Smpire. At (kmeidcr^. tk 

mastei^ieQe of l<^6ktacai:tti}^^& 1)ulw^ li^ 1^'<l^v1i 

. power agam) 9 l; a||gf^i<^e^ the !]^ebept 

We proved fliat evito'<^tbe6e p]^a4ition^Wyo .1^eB e^ 

aikd tW'^me 4eix^(^sWt 

barrier iiW^. egttipBrW ale(dut<l>'BU|^!^i|^^ 

To avqid rfipet£^im we ah^ reamb '^X. cbWW^^^ ^ 
princi^B of 1bhfepd|(^ble Gode^ on^ W ^bled to (XiOr 
' trast mem w^ tbjiia^cles of the Cone^^t bf' theee 
proTifilcms have btH§ii abrogAted. But «bdbM< we ■ent^'oii mu 
disoussioii, we hare a ISsw remociks to mali^Con form qf fbe 
' Coudordat itself.* ' , ,' 

Although this compact u termed a CouvediidD^ it is in fact 
a one-sided engagement, binding the civil govm'nmeilt of Austria 
to a seriee of most important concessions to the Church, which 
arc made without reciprodtj and without considcratioii; In 
fact, it mi^t be infbrretkfroni the tenor of such an engi^ment 
that ^e civil power was not represented in it at nil; and snob 
is, in point of form as well as in fact, the case. The impeiial 
plenipotentiary who was empowered to negotiate and sign the. 
document,' was not the Minister of Foreign Afialrs, nor even 
the Minister* of Ecdesiastical Affairs. No la 7 man was, it seems, 
to touch consecrated bond. The Austnan plenipptentiory 
w'as no (ither "than like Archbisjtop of Vienna^ now Cardinm 
Archbishop von Bau8<^er, who was himself the principal author 
of the scheme;^so that by an incredible absurdity, the very first 
step of the -court of Vienna was to place its full powers in the 
hands of a priest, a Prince of the Church, owiug a more than 
divided allegiance, bound by his own oath of obedience to his 
spintual far more than to his temporal sovereign, and alike un¬ 
able and unwilling to defend any portion of &e rights of the 
civil power.^ To n^e such a negotiator v^ a!s direct a’sai> 
render of the whole question as if Queen Victoria bad appointed 
the Euaiaan Consol General iqLondon to represent the interests 
of Great Britain at the Conferences of Paris. The whole instru* 
ment hears the 'stamp ef^its orimn. Th^ hand of the State 
nowhere appWs in its artaoles. , It is a ca|»tulation % 

by the Church and imposed upon a atd^eot and unreinstiiiff 
antagonist ^ Even the. slight recc^hion lutiM^ueed here^^ium 
there of sofne of .the most mdi^putable ef the. 

. .. I I . .1 ......Sf, .f, i , 

V The lAtin term for this instrament is but in the! 

of modem Jktrbpe the word Con^dat Inie li^ 

„ eentaries, to desadito treaties l^tweea ^ temporal,, and 
^ »wer: it is deitVejd f;^ the eJuprmsion Conoof^kOa in 

articles of agreement * ' . • 
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re|>resented u 4 o^ev^on which !Pope out of; )3is 
eztreiAe benevofenQe, T«ucbsf^ed to make to the Emperer,. The 
yiei 7 l^guag;e in tW temporal pow^ is hao^d, is that of 
a contemptuoi^ tpl^tion: app it must beho/ne in mind thitt 
iim |brce of 1^ P9, the jQohcordat in juirUGulars With 

'an express and kapremaoj orer. WU'other tnfil laws, 

ordiii^ees, and annuagmnfflnts. ^he pu^m of Maria Ihjereaa is 
inverted, add the sdyerdign power is hlwogai^ except, th as fu* 
as itmay (sxpt B^iibjeetion to the hiiW’>^ thd Oharoh, inter¬ 
preted churchmm' We^have before text^f the Con¬ 
cordat itself in Latin wd Gorman^ and M we'should be led 
into any misapprehensions of Its provis^m^ waarp akoin pos¬ 
session of a mo^ reipaEkable exposilion and defence pf tl^ whob 
measure, published by authority at Vienna, entilted' fjS^Mten 
^iiher d4s Concordi^,' To tMs singular prOhCt^j^/we shall 
presently have occasion to refer. It is obviousljf the^Work Of a 
* churchman rather than a statesman, or of a'Ctnpnist ra&er 
tlian a lay jurist, and of course its whole argdment rests nn the 
theory of dd absolute and irrefragable spiritual pbjver. But we 
question whether there is any composition extant—certainly we 
know of no composition published within the last^centii^— 
which the claims of the Church aro asserted with such incredible 
audacity. If the principles of these writers are ybdmitted, the 
•Church of Rome is and ought to be, by her divine commission, 
changed with the supreme government of the human race; and 
if any evidence be needed to show to what a pitch of extra¬ 
vagance the UltraraontaiMj doctrines are carried by this. Concor¬ 
dat, that evidence will be found in this ii^enuona confession of 
its motives and ifs objects. With thb assistance wo shall pro¬ 
ceed to examine the leading heads of the instrument Itself 

I.- The fundamental principle ,bf thq whole measure is the 
absdiute supremacy of Rome in ecclesiastical government. 

Ilf the Pope,’ says the apologist of the Concordat * by^vineright 
possesses the-primoey of jarlsdiciiqn in the whole Ohor^, as fs^ as it. 
extends,—that is, as the highest'l^i^kuive, jueficiai, aad^pafjpqtoer 
in church afiaizs hebngs td him,-v>Ke cannot be ^ay as.a 

foreign power or authority iU aught that ooni^mms ec^ol^u^ieal jurili* 
^edoB. This principle oifthe Primacy of ^ejari^iction of the Boinan 
Pope, which laynf old in the prdoepts’of^e .Calhfdic faith, and was.' 
recognised,^ md in Gatiholie^etates, has now for the foist Hme ^ee ' 
dite dominm of Febeonimibm, Wei^freely and op«^yiko(fod^ by 
Austria iu.the concord&ts of the nkateenfo omtuiy.* . As Austria 

• ' ■ t -.. -i... —. „ r. . .1. : i . . . ....■'— 

^.'This amestiOn is not qnito correct. The Dak^^of Modena 
siQ4 foe OoBrtv<^^in»tria an exmnple foul$ifo% 
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precede^ other $tatea in the iotrodoction pf Felx^niah eastern, it 
23 the highest merit of the government of the !^peror Francis Joseph'^ 
that it is the first to reestdhUsh the Cathollo basis of Church law** . 
p.S2.) 

• V , 

The Boman CathoHo reli^n is to be xt^taiued* m Atistria 
with all the rights ;a^^viTegeB it clfdms under the law of God 
and of the Churdi; the ^ c» Borne is to luve absolute liberty 
of communi<;^tiiig' with., the bishops, dergj^and people, without 
reference to the rulf^ df tiie country; prelates aare free 

to do everything a^ertaining to the goyerntoent of their sees, in 
accordance with the Cstnon Law and the approval of the Holy 
See.. To remove all dfujbt, if any could, exists as to the purport 
of these articles, we havh :^e positive deolaratioa of Pius IX. 
himself that— ' , •' 

* As the Boman Pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, and sue* 

cessor of the blessed prince of the Apostles, has of divine right a 
priority of honour andjfumc^lcnon throughout the entire Church, this 
Cathc^c dogma has-been expressed^n most precise terms in the act 
itself, and the,plenipotentiaries have discarded from it, Radically eli*' 
minuted and banihhed the opinion—false, perverse, fatiJ, and entirely' 
contrary to the ’liii^ine priority of rights, an opinion always condemned 
and proscribed by the Apostolic See, according to which the plaeeatcr 
exeguafur of the civil''government should be obtained for what con¬ 
cerns spiritual things and ecclesiastical affairs.’ (Papal Alhetttion of 
ZrdNov, 1856.) • 

The whole histbry of modern Europe, and the spirit which 
has never ceased,^ animate every sovereign, conscious of his 
rights and Of his dutlies, even in the most Cafholic ages, as wc 
have alr^y shown dt some length, .conclusively demonstrate 
that this opinmn which the Pope stigmatized as ^falsjS* perverse, 

' fatal and contrary to the divine Taw,’ is a principle which has 
been uniformly held by the ^ates of Eur^e—which is a part of 
the fundamental law of France from* St Lotfis to Buonaparte— 
which has been promulgated for centunes in Austria and Spain— 
which has been recognised by the Po^cs themselves in many of 
theii^ Concordats with foreign states — and which has been 

. . — ' . . ■ ■ * " Ill* 1 , 1 II-.I.I H I 

* By a signd abprd^tv the a|¥>logist attempts to justify this ex¬ 
pression ^conseryabitur’ of a inference to the deckration signed by 
the Queen of England, on her accessioh for the maintenance of the 
Established Church of ^tlan^, jmder the Act of Parliament in that 
behoof; not perceiving that the Queen of England binds hmrself to 
execute the law of the land ss regards the'Cbiwch of . Scotland, 

>#lul8t the Emperor of Austria binds himself to « serks of eni^ge- 
ments superior the law ^ tine land and dependent on another 
poorer as regards BieOhttrch'V Borne. ' * ' 
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];%lit of tetoporii iovCTdgi^. Byew'W tlipsd .lybo admit ,a, 
priority ctf'digMty in the Bishop of Borne, the p^iprity of jaxie*» 
ditetimi is not less a usurpation; the.Pope is * Primus inter, pares/ 
but not'ubsolMe over the Bishops of ^e Christian‘Cfaurclu 
It is laid down by Bechberg aS ah esiibliihed maxim of the 
law of AustHa, that every eemesiastipal or papa^ decree be ex¬ 
hibited to the oivit authority before piibllpaiipn, "and that pub¬ 
lication may be foi%»iPbtt » that the ro^l Is vequir^ to 

all papal bulls ex resm^^ whether mmlmm of Vmcient; and in 
addition, the laws^of Hungary' declai# niiir all the papal con¬ 
stitutions fmd letters not confirmed bjt^ihe^ Crown.' Indeed, 
sucb was the law of almost all Chi^tendom. ' Kon mimm,’ 
wrote Van Espen, * proinde quod et passJhi omnes Piincipes 

* Catholici tametsi etiam nexu f^udali ^di Apostoliem obnoxii, 

* iitantur hoc jure tanquam ex <ipso jure regalite et coronse pro** 

* fiueilti.* The Emperor Rodolph IL, in 1586, pirohibited the 

Apostolic Legate from promul^fting the bull In ptBna DBfnmi , 
in Bohemia,%nd the same Emperof declared generally that no 
papal mandates should be published without the mevious assent 
of the Crown. Even for the legral publication pf the decrees of 
thft'Couhcil of Trent, it was held by the Hduse of Austria- as. 
well as by the King of France, that promulgation by the Fnpe 
Avas insufficient and of no effect, and these qjrders'were pro¬ 
claimed by Philip II. in his dominiqns in ,1565, .by ms own 
authority ajuJ wi^iout any reference to the Pope at all. In the 
year 1574 * ,the same Prince, thin the great' cha^plpn if the 
Catholic cause in Europe, and in the midst of the sehguinary, 
contest for the sfstabiisBment of the laquiritidn in the .,lrether- 
lands, promulgated his Pragmatic Sanotion^ by it was 

decreed that — i 


* Desiring to maiittain and regulate the ^airs oLthe Church in con- . 
formity with the ancient ^natitutibn?, canons, and the,cpiincil8 of ^e 
holy Church to the hbnouf of Gpd and the salvation'bf soula, We, i^e 
King, do order that hobutls, provisioi)8, or other **'expeditiones aUt im- 
“ petrationes Bomahie,’* or of the Papal Legates or Apostolic Ifuntio, 
shall or can be Into these provinces wLthcmt the sanction of 

letters patent m.bei^ued by our {n'iyy coiin^l mr Flaadem.' ‘ <. 

I , ..W ) .. —■■Ii I d I'U a < » S y *1,1 ■ M S. .1 II III ■■ I I II 1 ^ 1 


A similar edictbeen promulgated by the'Emperor Charli^V« 
in h543, and,indeed ^6*sa^tanee of this |dictwas 
common law of- Spain.. A letter still exists addic^sed m 
Ferdinand’fiii Gating to the Viodiioy of Kaples, 
reign displeasure thad ^is c^eer him not sei^, to the^a^ios 
who had introdaeed papal mandate^ in^ ihc'lking’adammions / 

*re^ni more.' ^ - v «. 
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Such w» the law of AudtnaU Fiandere under either branch 
of that house, for neither the successors of Philip nor the suc¬ 
cessors of Maximilian ever before bowed to the degradation of 
a blind submissbn to the papal mandates. Another example 
and we have done. Ift the year i7Jl8 Dr. Van Espen, Pro- 
fe^r of Canon Law In the University of Louvain, and the 
author of the greatest modem digest of the Canon LjpWj aseert^ 
in his ii^orks, that the bulls and rescripts bl^e 
did'not acquire force Of law in Austrian Flanders ‘mthoub/.the 
knowledge and ‘ assent of the Crown* or of the Oonnclb of 
Gbvemment. A persecntion sprang up, and proceedings wer#^ 
instituted against the Professor, by one Govaerts, then Vidiil’ 
General of the province, before the Parliament of Malincs. 
Van Espen, blind/ afflicted, but not dismayed, prepared to 
defend himself with an enormous ariw of canonical learning, 
but he also appealed to the Court of Vienna for protection. 
The Emperor Charles VI. caused the doctrines to be examined 
by a commission, and upon their report the law officers of the 
Crown were ordered to defend Van Espen for the^aintenance 
of the rights and prerogatives Uf His Imperial Majesty, * le ser- 
* vice royal exigeant qu’en ce point le dit docteur scsit protdgd, * 
The decision was in favont of the rights of the Crown, bnt Van 
Espen himself was obliged to fly to Holland from the malice of 
bis clerical enenjies, and he died in exile. 

Such were the principles of the House of Austria in opposi- 
tion "to the* pretensions of Rome even under Philip II.—even* 
undes Charles VI. Such were, in fact, the augus,t and imme¬ 
morial traditions of the Empire. What are tliey now ? It is 
evident that the concession which has been made is not only a 
practical abdication of a notable pbrtion of the sovereign power, 
but that it is a transfer of that power to a foreign jurisdiction, 
regulated by fch’eign laws, and animated by a ^irit foreign to 
the civil power, and frequently opposed to it. It ts an engage¬ 
ment on the part of the Emperor to obey rathe![i^l||iau to rule; 
and there is sometliing frightful in the solemn proudse .to place 
beyond the knowledge and control of the State and of the law, 
so m^y of the deairest interests of society, Mpecially when it is 
remembered that they are handed over to a claims m men who 
are the eternal enemies of toleration, independence, and liberty 
of oonsdience^ So ’^sential bave these rights been considered 
to the safety of the atate, that when* King John II. of 
tu^l renounced theth in 1486 on the demand of Fbpe Inudtient 
VIII., and entered into some such Conowdai aC that no# be^bre 
ue, the GoUnstfflbrs of tiie Crown tiie jurists of the r^lm 
interposed, says the chfonider of 'that age, ^m^Untes licere 
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*■ Begl sine oi^num consensu abdicari eo jure quod ad com- 
' muaem popuU utilitatem tranquillitatemque pertinent.’ And 
Diego OotrfUTuvias, whom all the writers on the aide of the 
civil prerogatives of tiie Crown have followed, exdaims, * Si 

* quis contendit 4 Principibus Christianis hanc tollere potesta- 

* tem, statim comperiet experimento maDi£estissiiao» quantum 

* cahunitatia Beipubliese invexerit.’ 

It is argued bf Bubtle apologist, who has undertaken the 
defence of the (^oordat at Vienna, that the Imperial placet 
has already been practically abandoned for the last five years; 
that Bavana and Naples had already waved it, though*Austria 
is the first Power formally to inaugurate the principle of Papal 
supremacy in the Concordats of the 19th century; and we are 
asked wlutt, after all, is the value of this check* upon the authority 
of a Church which is identified with all that is most dear to the 
State and to society ? Our answer shall be categorical. The 
true value of the royal veto (for such it is) on the acts of the,’ 
Papal and Ppiscopal authority, and that which makes this right 
the cardinal point of tlie entire question, is not only that it 
enables the State to regulate the powers of the Church, but, 
above all, to define them. When the two powers are in presence 
of one another, as they must be in every community professing 
a religious faith, either the State must define the powers of tho 
Church, and assign to her the limit within which they are to be 
exercised, or the Church will define and limit the powers of the 
State by asserting that ‘divine priority’ which the Pope and 
the defenders of this - Concordat assert to be inherent in the 
Church of Borne. An equal alliance—a perfect balance of 
authority between the two powers — is not to be hoped for or 
desired. The idea of sovereignty, the idea of supremacy, is too. 
absolute to admit of partition. Where there is dominion on one 
side, there is subjection on the other, though it may be subjection 
protected by law. But where the Church is avowedly para¬ 
mount and regulated by no laws but her own ^editions, the, 
consequence is irresistible, and the real sovereignty of the State 
is annihilat^t^. To remove all doubt on the subject, it is provided 
by the first article the Concordat that the Catholic religion is 
to be maintained in Austria * cum iis juribus et ptsrogativis, 

‘ quibus find debet ex Dei ordinationeet canonicis sauetionibns 
— and by the thirty-filfth .article, that ‘ a^l the laws, ordinance^ 
‘.and arrangements whiol^ Inive hitherto, in force in ^ < 
‘ empire, aqd ie the separate doonnions oitJknstri^ slkZl!^ hAA 
‘ to he abrogated in eo far as theg are at.mriance with 

* vfoUim; and the same shall bencMbrthfhaye in .lie swd 

* nioQS force of a Uw of the land feifever.’ 
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There may be limits to the power of the priesthood in the 
oonstitution of modem sodety and in the temper 5f die Aoistnan 
Oovernmenty bnt there ore none within, the four eorners of this 
instrument. It reminds us of the inkructions given by' M. 
Ledru. BoUia to the reimlntionary agents .of the repubiie of 
1.848, when he seat them ^rth with the simple mandate, * ToS 
'•pouvoirs Bont illimit4s.’ An attempt is made by the apologists 
qf the Ooncordat, to show that its providbitf relate exclusively 
to the'Catholics of the Empire, and do not affect the non-Catholio 
religions persuasions; but the recent persecutions of the Madmi 
in. Tuscany, and of Borcynski in Austria, have proved how little 
reliance is to be placed on the tolerance of priests since the 
abolition of the laws which once restrained their powers. 

IL We must pass rapidly over the application of this astound*- 
ing theory of ecclesiastical power to many of the fundamental 
institutions of the Empire; and confine ourselves to one or two 
of the most striking points. Comment is needless on the artieles 
which consign the whole course of instruction, in public and 
private schools intended for Catholics, to the direct control of 
the bishops, mid render the whole system of education strictly 
ecclesiastic^ On this part of the subject we cannot explain 
the pretensions of the Church in language more com^hensive 
than that used by the German prelates assembled at Wilrzbut^ 
in 1848, and adopted by the apologists of the Austrian Con¬ 
cordat. * ' 

* Amongst the rights of the Church the divine right of instruction 
and education cmnes from above. That right can never be seveied 
&Qm the charge ** to teach all nations,'* nor can it be severed from. 
the consciousness of liberty in the fulfilment of this mission. All agCs 
and all parts of the globe attest that the bearers and instruments of ^is 
great commission have not shunned either labour, or danger, orsuffey- 
ing, or dentil, in the free exercise of the charge confided to them. Ihe 
proof of the divine right of the Church to educate jthe human race, is 
(tomoostrated by the fact that ske Crdfraces the totality of the midd 
tf man with alints strength^ its rntwify, and shapes it to the etdmsl 
' objects of humairity. The necessary consequences of this esseiMld 
right is that the Church is to enjoy all that is required for the dti* 
charge of i^—the free selection of the persons, corpurationsi and 
books employed in education, and a full power pf BapervMon*:*^^’*^’’ 
tion, and reinbvsl over them/* 


The cxpi'esBioii that the Church of Borne f embraces the totaJUy 
* of the mind of man/ is at least an unfertadateibiie. Xtemln^w^ 
the State as the tendrils of the paraettio plant milnnuie ai^i^bke 
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the tree; it embraces the active faculties of the mind as: the 
Python embiaoes and crushes whatever is clasped in its jrigantic 
folds, , ... * 

111. To carry a step further this divine right of the Catholic 
Church ' to embrace the totality of the human mind/ the Con¬ 
cordat recognises the authority of the Church in the censorship 
oi^ books, and the Horror binds himself not to suffer that the 
ff^th or mstitutions of the Church shall be slighted either in 
words or writing. Two great Congregations exist in the Roman 
Curia for the vigilant discharge of these duties — the first is the 
Congregation of the Holy Office or of the Inquisition ‘ contra 
* hsereticam pravitatem;’ the second is the Congregation of the 
Index, especially charged with the censorship and prohibition of 
b^oks. ,We find in the Concordat no bar to the intervention of 
the first of these bodies, and though the formidable name of the 
Inquisition is kept out of sight, it can hardly be contended 
that the .Church has ever renounced the duty and the right of 
extirpating heresy by ail the means in its power. On this point^ 
however, we.only remark that there is no reservation cff any exist¬ 
ing rights of the non-Catholic sects, nor any distinct provision 
tfiat the rules of the Church invested with the authority of law 
of the Empire, are exclusively to be applied to the Catholic sub- 
ject«of the Crown. In Hungary and Transylvania, where the 
members of the Greek Church and tlie Prote'stant sects are 
numerous, this circumstance may lead to the most serious conse¬ 
quences ; it is a further infraction of the fundamental laws of 
Hungary, and of the conditions on wluch that crown was trans¬ 
ferred to the House of Austria.* 

>But on the censorship of books the authority of the Concordat 
is explicit. 

* Arcliiepiscopi, Episcopi, omnesque locorum ordinarii propriam 
at^toritatem omni modo Ubertate exercebunt, ut libros religion!‘mo* 
ronique honestati perniciosos censura pertringant et fideles abeoruiuf 
leetione avertant, Sed et Gubernium, ne gusmodi libii in 
lo^>erio divulgeutur, quovis opportunn remedio cavebit.’ (Ar£. ix.) 

Tndeed, wts 'are surprised that any doubt can have been raise(| 
oh this pdini The authority of the Church over Wks 
defined with precision in the rules of the Council of ^eutha^a 

^ There are in Hungary nboui 7 millions of Roo^. 

1 laijUbn of IJuitbd Greeks $ but 4,300,000 luembCrs^orthe Ea^ira 
fO^eh, 850,000 Lutkenms, and 1,800,000 Calvinists. In Tratisjd^ 
v||bia, there,are 200,OOQ CathoUcs, 57>900 United Grseloi'; 'but^i6|ElOO 
Gre^ 215,000 Lutheran^ and!* 3^,000 Calvintsm 
Xihitarians. 
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oil a brief of Pojm Leo X., and confirmed by a bull of Pius IV. 
It is provided^ by these rules, that the wprks of heretics are 
condemned idid prohibited; that * as it is found by experience 

* that if the Holy Scriptures are every where permitted in the 
' vulgar tongue, more detriment than utility arises,’ the use of 
the Scriptures is to be regulated by the) ordinary*; that books 
of controv^sy, books of lewdness, books dF astrology, and certain 
books of refm'ence, such as dictionaries and concordances, be 
prohibited; that in Rome, and in all other places, the manu¬ 
script of wosrks for the press shall be submitted to the Bishop 
or to the Inquisitor of that state or diocese for his sanction and 
imprimatur; that the shops of printers and booksellers are fre¬ 
quently to be visited by persons deputed by the Bishop or In¬ 
quisitor, and that they shall have the power of seizing prohibited 
books, or of inflicting other punishments * arbitrio episcoporum 
‘ aut inquisitorum ’ on the buyers, as well as sellers, of such works. 
Indeed, it is equally penal to lend a prohibited book or to retain 
it as executor or heir, imder penalty of excommunication and 
mortal simf Such is the strict and indisputable law of the 
Church to which this Concordat gives a paramount authority, 
and by which the apologists of the Concordat tell us that the 
Chur^ performs her sacred duty of embracing the totality of 
the human mind. In France the authority and jurisdictira of 
the Roman Congregations have never been admitted j for, said 
Omer Talon, Advocate General of the Crown in 1647, ‘to admit 
‘ their demrees in this realm would be to admit the authority of 
‘ the Inquisition, since the Congregation takes the title of the 

* Generalis et universalis IXQUISITIO in universd RepuhUed Chris- 
‘ Hand, adverms hesreticam pravitatemJ But in Austria no 
restraint is placed on this jurisdiction, and the State binds 
itself to assist in the execution of its decrees. 

The extent and effect of this authority of the Congregation 
may be unden^^ood from the list of their prohibitions. That list 
contains the names—dear to letters, dear to freedom, dear to civi- 


* The apologist of the Concordat denies the prohibition to read 
the Bible with considerable warmth, and a declaration is quoted of 
Benediet XIV. (1767), * ut permissa porro habeatur lectio vulgarium 
^versionumqumab Apostolica Sede approbate sunt;’ The transladans 
circulated Ity the Bible Societies were formally eondemned by Gre¬ 
gory XVI. in 1844, oh the^ express jgotfhd that *thty might lead to 
‘ the exerdse of the free judgment on the sense of Hdy Ifrit, or 
-‘might bring into contempt the traditions ef Jhe Church liwed on the 
writings of the Fathers, and even to the rriecfioncf'ibe tj^uflbf^onal 
miadon of the Church.* XStuS^ p. ‘ ^ 

t Caooneset Becreti St. Cbhe. Trident, edi JJpidtBi p. H6. 
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liaatioO)—of Machiavel, Descartes, Erasmus, Montaigne, the two 
Stephens, Scapula, D&Thou, Guicciardini, Bobertsou, Arnauld, 
Pascal, and the ^eat Jansenists; Grotius, PufTendorf, Yan 
Espen, and Eilangieri among the lawyers; Fleury himself among 
churchmen; Hallam, Giannone, Tambiirini, Alfieri^s own Life, 
Combe’s Phrenology, Destfutt de Tracy, Cabanis, and Constant. 
Muratori was saved Benedict XIY., his personal friend, from 
being forbidden. This list has been perpetually and copiously 
extended, and we feel not the slightest surprise that the first use 
made by the Bishop of Bergamo, of the power given him by the 
9th article of the Concordat, was to place under the ban of the 
Church the works of Schiller! On the 23rd December last, 
the Archbishop of Milan addressed a circular letter to all the 
printers and booksellers in his diocese, exhorting them to obey 
these rules of the Church, not to transgress the * sacred rules of 
‘ the Index; ’ and above all warning them that by virtue of the 
Concordat, the clergy would, in the event of disobedience to 
these injunctions, call upon the Government to suspend the 
guilty [lersons from the exercise of their trade. The introduction 
of the Index is an entire novelty in Austria, for it was excluded 
by the Imjxirial Constitution of 14th May, 1781. It was also 
an established maxim of Austrian law, before the present Con¬ 
cordat, that the decisions of the Congregations have no authority 
out of the Roman States, except in as far as they were received 
and promulgated by the Government 

IV. The next great article in the Concordat is the revival of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, with all their incidents and conse¬ 
quences, which had been abolished in the Austrian dominions 
for the greater part of a century. This principle is expressly 
laid down in the 10th article. 

* Quum causae ecclesiasticse omnes, et in specie quae fidem, sacra^ 
menta, sacras functiones, nec non officla et jura, ministerio sacro 
annexa respiciunt, ad Ecclesice forum unice j»eriiheani, easdem cog- 
noscet judex ecclesiastiuus,’&c. * 

Under this proposition are included not only all questions of 
doctrine and discipline, reserved to the ecclesiastical juri^iction, 
but likewise all questions arising out of marriage as one*of the 
sacraments of the Church (with the exception tbo myil 
efiiects of marriage, which are reserved to the civil courts); and 
Anther questions a;fiectmg the property and patrcmi^ of the 
Church and the corte^tion of clerks. The mam^emenl :4}f 
Church property is entirely withdrawn from , the d'?B;govCrii- 
ment * Bonorum ecclesiasticorum admlhistratib apud ^ Mt, 
* ad quos seCundum Canqhes spectat.* •The Crown to Ine 

Church the fruits of vacant benehces in Hiingai^ as wdl ait in 
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Austria, binds itself ta ^ontiibute as fiur as i^nble furti^er 
property to the Church; * imoio si temporum ratio p^ermittat, et 
* ampHora subjmnistauturus est subsidia.’ The endbi^inents of 
the. Austrian Church ^e so large, Ibat in this. respect it has 
little to ask of Uie State. At the meeting of the, Bishops at 
Bho, after the dgnature of the Concordat they proceeded at 
once to name the treasurer of the Italian dioceses. The Church 
obtains (Art. r:xix.) an absolute right of acquiring new pos- 
seffiions, and of retaining inviolably and for ever her existing 
and future property, which is placed under the direct authority 
of the Holy See in pursuance of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent; so that the supreme rights of property over the national 
ecclesiastical endowments in Austria are transferred by treaty 
and by law to Bome^ in defiance of the laws of mortmain of Maria 
Theresa, and of the maxim of Austrian law that the sovereign 
retains over Church property the same rights which he has over 
all kinds of property subject to his sway. 

instance can be produced of such a surrender to the 
Church of the civil rights of society which ought to be espe¬ 
cially protected by the sovereign and by the law. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the great judicial (>odies of ^ufope, the ma¬ 
gistracy of France, the law schools of Italy, th4 Diets .and Courts 
of Germany, tiie Court of King’s Bench of England, afforded 
the earliest and Jhe firmest barriers i^ainst the aggressions of 
Borne on the judimal power. That power defended itself with 
success, for it was based on principles of justice not less pure 
and eternal than those invoked by the Church herself. For 
six centuries the course of justice has tended to sepamte 
Itself, from the assumptions of ecclesiastical authority, and in 
modern times that separation might well be considered com¬ 
plete in every civilised state. The episcopal courts have every¬ 
where lost their control over the rights of sprsons and pro¬ 
perty, or they have passed, as in this country, into the hands 
of lawyers, regulated by statutes; and above the. appeal to 
Borne, which Henry VIII. fiung off by the first stroke of the 
Beformation, has been circumscribed or extin^ishefi in .most 
Catholic States. It is evident that these ecclesustioaljuris^e- 
tions comifined e°rery defect which could outrage mod ^o||NseS8 
sockdy« They administered a system^of law alten lair 

of the landt.imoonnected with national institii^9itH»^an4 hit* 
capable of reform or improvement since it claimed, 
tability dS. a ffivme origin.; ^ey ado^msteped th^|v4^^%’ 
churchmen rather^ than hy lai^eia,—that is th,.sj|sr»,A^ 
.^hMsvof torn discipli^d to a^nst and. protytt, 
hnt by a Aeeustpiped lo; 
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«ve interests of their o#n order with the source of -all justiee 
and the Majesty of* Heaven, Lastly, the tqprume tribunal 
which erowned this edifice of legal oppression, >iros the Bottian 
Curia, where alone the subtlety of these sacerdotal casuists is 
preserved in a labyrinth of precedents, and where in ail ages the 
right of appeal to Rome has been converted into a'means of ex- 
tortimi from the whole Church. The Emperor Maximilian said 
that the Popes drew a hundred times as much gold from' Ger¬ 
many as the Emperors. Such is the jurisdiction which the Court 
of Austria has now restored, and not' only r^tored but made 
paramount over all other jurisdictions and laws, whenever the 
Church shall claim or assert its rights. To render this re¬ 
trogressive measure more complet^y ridiculous, it is admitted 
by the apologist of the Concordat, that fiie Episcopal Courts 
have ceased for so long a period to administer the law of 
the Church in Austria that even the traditions of the art are 
forgotten. 

The direct application of .this important change is at once 
brought home to the laity, by the transfer, to the courts spiri¬ 
tual, of most .of the questions aflecting the state of mar¬ 
riage. Those questions involve the most delicate and momen¬ 
tous interests of human society, for they touch the afiections, 
the passions, the privacy of domestic life, and the legitimacy of 
issue. The Church of Rome has exhaust^ her iugenui^ 
in aocumulating in her matrimonial law a thousand impedi¬ 
ments to the natural and legitimate union of the sexes, and 
these impediments again give birth to a thousand artifices* of 
casuistay by dispensations, by reservations, and all the subtleties 
of a priesthood which exercises its iiowers in the extraordinaiy 
atUtlumty of the confessional. The subjects of tbe Crown of 
Austria were formally relieved from these vexatious ipiritual 
obligations, by the patent of the Emperor Joseph 11. of the 
16th January, 1783, declaring ^that all le^ determinatidus 

* respecting the contract of marriage solely depend on the 
^civii au^ority; and that all questions upon the validity of 

* this contract, and on its consequences^ should be solved 

* the civil courts alone.’ {Dalpozzot P* 123.) Dispensation 
wese granted by the bishops, with the assent of the 

o^t, and not by the Pdpe. The icstomtkHi of thedlJlesicliidbiiM 
iical jurisdietion over these questions^ is, wO riocereiy 
an uifexampled aggresnion on the sociid freedom of 
It k.expres^ provided that it will h^ude the Wh^e doctriiie 
of *Spon^ia,’;or ^ Romish law pf bettotbal, and of iR' ii^ 
p^in^ts to matrunony as determined by the Coun^ o^ SMSid, 
and t^ Bull entitled Auctxfmn .inO'bGKt 
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told, places among her oth^ duties that of preventitig unhappy 
mairiages I 

The ancient claims of tiie ecclesiastical jurisdiction were based, 
on the immunity of the dergy from legal process, both in civil 
and criminal matters. <Saoerdotea a r^ibus non sunt judicandi 
* sed honorandi,’ was an old maxim of the Canon Law; and on 
no point was the contest between the temporal and the spiritual 
power carried on with more energy. It was the limitation of 
the ecdesiasttcal jurisdicticm, by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which led to the disputes between Becket and the king of Eng¬ 
land ; it was the resistance of' the seignory of Venice to the claims 
of the Church for the immunity of the clergy which led to the 
contest between that republic and Pope Paul V. in 1606. 

For many years almost all traces of this monstrous claim 
had disappeared from the laws of Europe, nor is. the right re¬ 
stored even in the present Qoncordat; but as Home never 
abandons anything she has once claimed, the Po])e affects to 
consent, *temporum ratione,’ that the civil suits of the clergy in 
matters of debt contracts and succession shall be left to secular 
judges; and that priests shall not be withdrawn from the crimi¬ 
nal judicature of the Empire, save that eedesiasttes are to be 
punished in ecclesiastical prisons. These last pregnant words 
revive that awful penal power of the Church, which the Em¬ 
press Maria Tliere3% had expressly abolished. This species of 
concession illustrates the use made by the Papal negotiators even 
of riiose claims they cannot hope to retain; for the act of con¬ 
cession implies, that but for such assent the right would have 
remained in the Church, and that such assent might have been 
withheld. 

y. In this rapid survey of the fundamental provisions of the 
Concordat, the position to which it restores the Hegular Orders 
of the clergy remains to be noticed. Whilst tho«opiscopal order 
in Ithe Church may, to a certain extent, be regarded as the na¬ 
tural ebanapion d£ die national clergy and of e^esiastical free¬ 
dom, and must sometimes find itsdf opposed to the pretensions 
of the Papal discipline, the Hegular Orders are the moveable divi¬ 
rions of the militant Church; they are by dieir constitution wholly 
denatioDfilised, and they acknowledge no authority save that of 
their own Supericur, living at Home, in close oonnexum 
the Pa{»l Curia. It is a maxim the Buddhiri iatbers of 
Thibet that the yellow goat btowzes oif any pasture,, imd that 
the Lama has no home but his temjde. Tfam tatne pecadhoity 
has invested the Orders of Home with extzaordinaiy strcpgth 
Igd vitality, and has readied them the most ifona^bki adver- 
rlmes of Uberty of conscUnce and^ of aU the rights of the 
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Netioiml Chui'ches — say; fbrmidable even to ihe Popes wholn 
they pretend to serve. The intolerable inflaence possessed by 
the Jesuits in the last century, and the soperionty to which 
they laid claims over the laws and policy of eve^ Catholic 
State in Europe, were the main causes of the suppression of the 
Order; but the importance attached by the Popes to the services 
of that energetic militia, led to their restoration soon after 
Pius VII. had been brought back to the Vatican, with the assent 
of the three schismatic sovereigns of Buesia, Prt»sia, and Great 
Britain. 

In Austria the regular Orders have for the last twenty years 
been regeCining the ground they had lost under Maria ^Theresa, 
Joseph IL, and even under FranOis. Tjje laws of 1781 and of 
1802, which cut off the connexion of the religious Orders in 
Austria with their Generals abroad, still subsist^, but they were 
evaded with the connivance of the government. The Jesuits, 
and the more modern sectaries of Liguori, once more formed a 
party in the Church and in the State. At Court they exercised 
an undisputed influence over the consort of the feeble Ferdinand, 
and the ambitious mother of the present Emperor. The ascen¬ 
dancy they have acquired is best proved by this Concordat, which 
bears in every line the stamp of their workmanship; and it may 
be said that the recognition of their own entire independence 
was scarcely needed to complete so manifest« triumph over the 
principles which have hitherto been arrayed against them. Well 
might the Count de Maistre exclaim*, that the time was come 
for undertaking in an occult manner the restoration of that 
magnificent edifice (as he terms the colossal hierarchy of Borne), 
which had been put down with so much uproar; and it is due 
to the memory of that prophetic writer to acknowledge, that 
his conception of the Papal power has at last been realised in 
the Austrian Concordat. 

We have endeavoured to show, though wifii far less minute¬ 
ness than the subject would admit oi\ that the prineipies and 
provisions of this Concordat are diametri<»lly opposed to the 
historical traditions, maintained from the earliest age of uh)- 
dem history by the Empire and by the Catholio i^ver^gna 
of Europe; but this instraEdeht k not less opplosed to the 
funcbanental kws of every sovemgu and independkat nalibni^diid 
tO' the doctrines uuif)(H[niiy assert^ by ctrii jarisprudenee laid 
by judicial or pm’ltaimentary authority. The Supreme Cduifttif 
justice of ^ Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is said to hiveide- 

.' -...-,1^'. II . ,1 I i l i ? i 1 .1 ’ i><*i.- 

" Do Pape, liv. i. sap. 9. 
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dared tb the Government ihat t^ie Coaabordat' would overrak 
no le^ than 274^ laws, decrees, and judgments of the 
power.' Xbe numSer of «uoh contradictions must, in fact, be 
indefinite, dnce the painmount' authority; of the Ecclesiastical 
Code is solemnly eatablidied in all cases in which it shall coDr 
Hict with th^e legii^ation 'of the Empire. The Concordat is at 
once a treaty hamng the authority of an organic law, and a law 
having the perpetuity of a treaty; or, in other worus, a law whicti 
cannot be repealed or abrogated without the assent of a foreign 
Power. The imperial ratification is binding in the most solemn 
form on the Emperor of Austria and his Succours for ever, and 
iH) provision is made for any revision or modification of this in- 
diimoluble compact. Treaties of this nature between the texnporal 
and spiHtual ^wer m'ay be compared to the marble grasp of the 
statue on the arm of Don Juan; they are, if we may use the 
expression, treaties in mortmain; and though, they have not on 
the sidb of the Church the sanction of physical force, their obli¬ 
gations are the more rigorous because they bind the Catholic 
states by the awful penalties and the unrelenting policy of a 
Church which claims an unlimited power over the soul. In 
this position there is no intermediate stage between entire subjec¬ 
tion and absolute freedbm; and to be> relieved from the fettem 
which the Papal Power has thus laid on the Empire of Austria 
no path remains opipn but to reject that power ^together. No 
doubt such a Convention may easily be evaded or broken by 
superior force; but the same spirit and the same agency whieJk 
framed the compact is at hand to enforce it. 

It now remains to be briefiy Considered whether these extra¬ 
ordinary concessions, which are not to be justified on any ground 
of histo^ or of law, can be explained by considerations of political 
expediency. On this ground have sought in vain for any 
tangible argument on behalf of the Concordat. Its Authors wd 
defenders appear to be so exclusively imbued with ihe B|nrit of 
Churchmen, and so satbfied with the a]l>3olute character of the. 
ecclesiastical ^Wer, that they have nowhere condescended to,, 
discuss its ^fitical ejSects on the internal condirion, and 
external relations, of the Austrian Empire. Yet we 
suppose that a sagacious smtesrnan like Count Bwl, who emi^' 
tCrsigned the imperial ra^Catl^ii of the Cohvent^U,Juus nlt^^ 
gether iewt a^ht ^ those oonsiderariops 

own deparhnent; npt can jppunt Xtep ^i^uu, 

> tion to the Cfiiui^ Sendees more bbnoxu)^ 
h^f^ ^tir^y l^igot^. thijt he. .^ ».jtninistejf 
Em'HhCse stjiteSmeh;' hbwe^ei:* wimve nblj^'^^'Aohe; 
iPBeal 'tootiv^s^’df in^U t*1W»sa£in, 
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and it is only by conjecture that any sol^^A 4^ be attempt 
♦of this singular prdblem. 

' We have, hoVirever, before us some pamphletB polished'm 
Germany long before the conclusion of the Concordat, denot¬ 
ing Very plainly a tendency* to the emandpation of the theo¬ 
cratic element in society, which is one of the most singular 
results of the convulsion of 1848. These f^ritings areanony- 
meus, but they are attributed to a well-known convert toHhe 
Roman Catholic faith and an ardent' partisan of the counter-revo- 
Intion named Jarcke, and they derive importance fhom the fact, 
that the Austrian Government has adopted and acted upon their 
opinions. One of them, entitled * Church and State in Austria 
'before, during, and after the Revolution of 1848,’ is addressed 


in the form of a letter to the Consul of*the United States at 
Vienna; and it is a characteristic circumstance that the writer 
considers the absolute freedom of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America, as the most perfect opportunity the world has eveur 
beheld for the entire development of the Roman theory of ecd^ 
riastical government. , 

Church Establishments regulated by law are, on the contrary, 
an object of detestation to these writers, and .no lan^age appe^ 
to them too strong to describe the fatal consequences of Erasrian 
principles on the world. The system of the Josephine laws is 
represented as having placed the people of Austria" between the 
irfeligioUB tendencies of modern infidelity and’the stroi^ control 
of the police, which alone defen-ed the coming. revolution. 
This contradiction led, we are told^ to a degree of bitter ani^ 
mosity agamst God and man, against Church and State, against 
authority and order, which is not to be conceived »by any one 
who was not personally acquainted with the state of Austria 
before the March Revolution. Nay, more, the polirical dis- 
tiitbances which have in this ceiitury afflict^ so many'of the 
Catholic States in Europe— Spain, Portug^, Eranbe, Venice, 
Tuscany, Naples, and Austria herself,—are cjl traeed back to 
rim Uwless encroachments of those States in the last centtu^ 
<Ui the sacred prerogatives of the Church;; and Frani^ ^ro. 
teij^ially has expiated the uSominations of ^GalUcauism bj^^. 
Wdfebus bfgies (rf the Reyolutidhi f , . 

^ llibscjlutikQ State Church law has,^ toits-owu ^ 
stractioh, ^Etikened the ef^iencyof the Churi^ th 
destroVed Ik iailueiice oyer, certain cla^ cf societyfu# 

C&ristus h^nai, impekiC 

*^^**^^p* 

' 'pdiguage of this sort is not uhfh^tsfthe stimtkt '^ 
hittorjr* It ei^tehses that fi^c^nt cpnirictioa ^ ^e escen«^l^^^ 
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of the jipiritiol over the dvil power, which broke out is the 
uncouth ravings of the Fifth Monarchy men, and has been 
handed down in the northern portion of this island from the 
fanatics the Sdlmnn League and Covenant fo the entibusiasts of 
the Free Church of Sco^nd^ It pervades, at this moment, 
the miore vehement members of the High Church party in Eng¬ 
land who declaim against the Boyal Bupiomaey; and it scorns 
to acknowledge any compact between the authority of the 
priesthood and the authority* of the Crown* But it is a new 
and a strmige occurrence to ineet with this language under tlie 
sanction of the ministers of a Court jealous of its dignity, jea¬ 
lous of its rights, and including amongst those nghts all that 
were ever termed *jura majestatis droa sacra.’ Diose who 
use it seem to forget /.hat the Church they are willing to raise 
to a paramount authority is the very type of democratic despot¬ 
ism; and that the assertion by such a Church of rights superior 
to all the traditions of society and of law, is in truth a revolu¬ 
tion subversive of monarchy and of the whole social compact. 

This charge has, however, not been suddenly brought about. 
The Bevolution of 1848, and the fall off Prince Metternicb, had 
satisfied the younger atat^men who assumed the government of 
the Empire that they had a novel and an arduous task before 
them; and they did not overlook the influence of the Church 
in restoring peSce and order to the agitated surface of society. 
The Constitution tf the 4th March, 1849, had recognised in 
general terms the right of self-government as inherent in all 
churches and ecclesiastical bodies, and an asi^mbly of the Aifs- 
trian bishops was donvoked by the Minister of the Interior on 
the 29th April, 1849., which sat till the 17th June in delibera¬ 
tion on the interests of the Church. It is fair to remark that 
all the fundamental principles which have since been established 
in the form of the Concordat with Borne, were first asseited 
by this Episcop^ Synod. The Imperial GoV^ment seems 
to have vicquiesc^d in these sacerdotal claims without oppo¬ 
sition, and to have conceded the mma points before the ne¬ 
gotiation with Borne was opened. Thus by a decree of the 
18th April, 1850, the Emperor relieved the d^gy fiom the oou- 
trol of the dvil authority, both in their ccaaonuiicarions wi^ 
the Pope, and with the inferior orders of the Church $ aud oibout 
the same time the CathoHc sobodU w^: jdaced under more im¬ 
mediate ecclesiosti^l controL Counts Thun, m his report to the 
Emperor of the 7th Aprils 1850, rests the duumes he proposes 
to make on the promise given ij the Constitu&a ef the tith 
March, and on the suggestions uwde by the Bii^pli'^iB.'Ofder 
l^lgpve to timfc vpgtgemeBtt asd he expiemsi 
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tioB to nuuntaiii *tbe well-earned rights of the eorere^na of 

* Austria, which his Majesty*s Government can never advise 

* him to renounce.* But we confess our inability to discover 

that any giuwantees have been t^en for their ]^6teetioji. The 
idea of emancipating the Chundi entii^ly from the tutdlary con¬ 
trol of the State, aj^ the idea of raising the Church into in¬ 
dependent barrier against the revolutionary spirit of the age, 
app^r to have predominated in the npnds of the Austrian 
ministers over every other comderation. They have yet, it 
seems, to learn that what they term-the dorntnion (xf, Christ, 
whose kingdom was not of this wdrld, is, in reality, the doffli-> 
nion of ambitious and rapacious Italian priests, of antiquated 
laws, of corrupt jnrisdictions, and of the m<»t oppressive System 
which ever choked the mind ai^ijd heart of man; and that to 
emandpate the priesthood from the salutary control the law 
is to oonai^ society itself to the most arbitrary and irresistible 
form of tyranny. • ' 

It may, however, be contended that hy this signal act of 
submission to the full authority 'of the Church, the Imperial 
Government will henceforth reckon the Catholic clergy througln 
out its own dominidns, and indeed in all other parts of the 
world, amongst its most devoted adherents; ^ that in Italy more 
especially the Boman priesthood will, become nimre Austrian 
than it has ever been before, apd consequently more eagerly^ 
opposed not only to the extravagant repablicanism of Mazzini, 
but to the free institutions of Sardinia, combining the two 
dreaded elements of resistance to the ascendancy of Austria and 
to that of the sacerdotal, power; that m oriier parts of the 
Empire the organised aut^rity and activity of the priesthood 
wDl aifcwd an additional guarflootee to that system of passive 
obedience which 'was effeetualljr established throughout those 
provinces by the triumph of the Jesuits in the I Ttht century . 
until it was shaken by the alarming 6cmvidriob x^ 1348 ^ that 
in Gem^ny this Cenqofdat placet Anuria at the head of the 
Catholic'party, and ocmsequently in a moore d^nite positiomof 
resistance to^the Protestantism» the Prussim Court, and the 
rationalkm which has ApattiliUy undermined the faith of th»; 
Get!man community i lasrif, ^t the spiril of dus measure 
stfengdiens the union ^ France. Snd, Anuria is the two Raid¬ 
ing CathoHc^Bcwers, wh^in^lence now divi^ tlm Italma 
Pemnsula, smd whose idlumee has been car^olly cohivated by>' 
Count Bnph inopporitiba to the Busstui pq^wer in the East apd \ 
tothatof ^ Prot^tant States jb the North. . ^ 

Bi^yend these st^gestions weoandisocwwpmopoihiindinoti^ 
of sdffioient mement to aeoQunt for the oondunt ^ thi Ahitriin; 




and^liwi^ i^dn^tlie ^iiid ttf the 

itejltt'tlMBoittire* to doubt 

* * ' ' ‘ '*'* 

fid^ ^ 

Vas floiis^ to ttO 

mii^ubI not lofton to 

bia 0^ «rit)i aiiio9|^t]ift nt^lSii^fe, joined 

to * dn^ofj f»vo&t|jbdlb:^iiiio«ndy^^ were apt 

eapoaed. in l^t* ti^e mVe taken 

tlN» theoi^ of »£oQleateflto^«$l(|pNiQ^ m >*iind we 

qttee^ wiietbot.anotikr^kitiiM'ONirttii^d^ 
since our own £ing«^o3ii^^giiii|* Itti wdcdAc&tieBat*! wt e kgm ^^ 
to a tbeorj so liial ia hiir ^im Bawe Mon 

to belieiia* that* Iranprint *|lb|idit^ Blnsn 'Idmseif the 
nM jseatooB jjpromot^r^cil tNt^k wonld^ltot 

hm been named wh^oat liie iieeSledij^ei|NMwuth<n^ 

It is vqin to «fctem]pt to bring wdt^ ok^ ailga- 

ment ^leeulatioBa of tidii MtiM» WMl of^tfae Con- 

c(^;d^t Jtore> cacel^f’ ifbod««iito^« Ai^' 0Klk disottsnoiis, 
althpii^h tiieiitetota|^ietolu(toM'^^iMBirabwto diArges 
of gross {{ol^aal ia(Me4t(f dgsiiptlthos^ oaeAsuto. 

Xl^ doetniitoi8!ido)^db«t‘<i*d;lw ^[IdM'viiihvaHablj' endear 
‘ toilriag totealBle 4be ideal 43)di(lui4 IMbifi tvKieb eke de- 
' nf^ipcm |he wittwft<3od>end*tkld'|llib ts^ Abe aaooeeds In 
* tljistiudc the better ieWi)^b^*€o#«1ho6fedte«* * Bat tkeHrhole 
fabriWii'^ onlio fora^datioa noito subeiMal than these abeuxti 
askd orrogawb ajhlllllhrtioMB* Xbe qfciUl(f of dhe enppoit of *tfae 
CiidioKe dterg;^ to^thoj^GtoMibteM: aoaf.witkbat^iakHeallf be 
admittodL; bin wo^nee not avaib^tket ltii;{B*oliig;^ in'Ans^a had 
evmMki in ita^aty to'tho iStotoi or do to under 

the ditoepbhto h^mhkdki <daiiM from ^ll|[kiirdh the^ttiost 
express AedieootbtotdtonBedjftab'BM 0ri|^ dttfbtwe it. 

Ifdbe wii# of the Stole |hd^ CdittMbd^ldf object de^todj 
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Chnedrdaii'^^^ 




the froni de^i^ in Advent lit ia pt^abkithbrefosil' 

thatt^ efiPeot gf the Ceno^et even on ^e chy^ will^ to give * 
rise to 4 w 1 ^€eol$on.' hiadyiesA'diE^iM:^ vrxU vrtth 
the. State, andthe ejnscopal and {wre^kl :#iU find them* 
selves tnore <and more firo^tiat^d^imder ant^idvity’ ef^ the 
xeg]^ |Qi:d«ca»ild4ihe J^i^iKliin^^ Itidy'ihe elsr^ 

may ^ inoi^, 4ev<>ted^tl«l^ interests efwv Co^tnf 

Vienna^ b«^>tlie apianee it ^ a «tnsig otee ishidt nests on the 
union of a 4elWed.fo¥ei|^iiQiii^^ 'aii« eodlesiaatical 


tyranny whkjbvhna lost (ill hold on^ihe>|li^^ief ^ 

It is, after all, hy lte\efieot on theot^ehTw nal^ii, on 
public opinion, and on pw haldie;«ld intereshi so^|ot7> 
even m Austria the Concordat Biitst«)iM judged* ,TheeKperiinen^ 
is a d^ngarons <uie; £?? vd^pst' lends the Church its 

strength, ^ef‘C^un^ infects the with'her deerej^todey 
and it Is yeiy douhtfifl how> fiur thO opinions professed by the 
authors of ^e CotK^i^t daa^be, or ever have heeo, entertuned , 
by^the nati<m. Xq thu noUTCsthc^ sidjeots ef the Empire, 
the uieasore is, £nioght wHh idarm; fi>r ^tbou^d^ the i^o^ts 
of the Concordat £i^aaiu :aiQr de^n ^lo uiterfe^ with the' 
tolemthm enjoyed by the Frotesim^ and t^eek Ohar^ieS, we 
find no pled^. of. thb intentioBu In anj^ case the efieot,' 
especially in Hungury. and Traiisylvat^ wld ccrU^ly be to-' 
increase the fierce hostili^ abrea^ hiistiiig between tbose 
Churches and the pneathooA and to*' indfioe than, to look 
to Bttssia and the Pretaitout SfUtes for sympath^ andj^cbtee- 
tion. In Germany, AUstria-stands at ^e b^ oit the Cbthdic 


States,,.,but this Coueordat is not regarded' wph sa^Bfilcdoll^ 
at .Munich, in Batdea, oc>by Court Ofi:^|iiibd^ Theses 
^vemments had io^jen; Qcmtend^ wHh^Benae^isk^ had it^used 
to Gonoedo uiany of ’th^ p^fits vdih^^Aujst^^ ndnr sniren- 
d^dd; but b brines. eutreui^y d^Sc^ the Iniit^ Chtbo> 
lie Porters in Bnpejrial 

head has Te8igneA* '4u^; p(^ thb. 

subject of'a dn^tdh ibliweei^.Jraipiirg 
Bxi^Saniundthe Gflttew^ whift’dPGbv^^^^ 

ment-hi^ tli^' ftdh^ 'ofMe«pcM:^e%gaui^''' 

the vioienoO' ,' Stm' lees^^n^, 

theprinGip]ee^l3£''<vtb(i|^'^CenooiP%,iUi^^ 
laity in othee;^i|^l'‘hl'^|MSiw^^TO^.:4ffl<&8Sn,-li::i^^ 
tree, eduGatik>n4.ir|pe>;ffiTO^rU^ 
tumality far^ n>^e p4w(n^al 4^ Ini AUstilsn 
It is ,impoeepde^thid^^ Uvery;:^in4Baher t&tt laity idioidd^^i 

jrt .'i-i • . ____' 1 *1. 
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the caaioirists on thcMiiie eooiil rights whirii hare hitherto been 
granted and protected the State—by the Roman OathoUc 
priesthood on the spirit miiwe mqiuryw^nd by rite immutable 
dei^potism of the Gburdbi ujMn the p«^as of w» human mind* 

* Jeeus Christ/ exelsliudd Oorreain a & of ektquententhusiasm, 

* declared that he bdilt ids'Obttrch upon a'^Rbrit; die did notiay 
*riuKt the Churdi should petrify M flvound b^* But Rome 
fans said fer the Choteh what was nerer fffuunlgated by her 
Divine Founder; load the odhct <£ inariturions such as those 


contem|dated fay rim authoM of this CeUBOedut Would be the pe- 
trifaotion*of society. Bw a smelfiiiaai ooi arifen e o i within a few 
weeks of the exdiai^ m tarilearioas ■t^'VietttiB, our honoured 
frimid CheralieB Bunsen put fMh Ut Heidilheig his enmrgetic 
and 8oul*Btirring psoteat in delhnoewf the ra%ious4lbeilie8 of 
Germany underthe title of the * Sm of the Xmwa** Thomuads 
of copies of this prodnerion htm Men soatteiod over the hmd, 
and the natuui few riiat it is riudlei^ged to no ordinary contest. 
The Gorman nation has shown Iftrie eneigy wd little persemr- 
aace in the asserrion of its poMrioal iihortiea'; but the freedom 
most essenrisi to the miad w Chwmany k the freedom of philo¬ 
sophical diaciisaku, and the pur suH cif a tbesvy ahaolntely op- 
po^ to that of Rome* k something ludicrous in an 

arrangement which plaora the cj^itual powers of Italy above 
the most Imumed and dnginal riiimkeni of Gevmaay; and whilst 
Northern Italy 'j^oans under the burden of German soldiers, 
Rome rWUatoi, ny tulgocring Sottthom Germany to Italian 
priests. 

We eomkmioed riiese obsermrions pointing out the ag¬ 
gressive policy ef the present Pope, and the daring with 
whieh Pius has behn hnpelkd to canry on the operations 
of the Church militoat whetimr in cnimti^ subservient to 
bk wiliorr^ugnantio iuihttriiority. Austrian Ooaeordat 
k the most oooslneuons exaqiq^k of thk ftoliey, fee it has 
placed on reooed in oentmy {rinciplestas absolute as 

those contended for in thi dsrkest ages If tjlie laorid^ it has 
thrown aride, and we hope fer evpi^ rii^,aipMted in|derpt|en, io 
which Rome had^ late yeaia diagntsealMV olrima^ uad it has 
challenged the temporal ppwuiv wAPiulliCliwwqrid ton nkre 
open warfeie* dhiiiaof^in»Mmot^ooBfi^ leJkustria, 

nor are they one wlnt leas entolidvadn eueiy Ukher ceamtiy, 
whether Qathclie or Protnsftw rt ; ribey renelwbi^faiid thovpale 
of the Chiiireh—beypnd the ood^ae m C9iiktknity niifeisfih- 
ssrienlpriiey eonmaal the sfuritual. gmuRMnant wf the WUrid. 
jMPriieim w alt an J&iutrka f«l(riimi,>ur w Oomian 
PPh(m, ft eutn rCMttik q^uesriesiy aw>nJjBh>e p e>i n ^ueeriou 
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oo!f: it«mbiaces 6very State and eveiy people, hr there is 
none in which the agents of Borne a!re not contending for the 
eaine inaste^ and eserdsing, in different de||ree8^i' Sie same 
power. It indudes laiids jet uninhabited, n&s ^ unborn, 
and the future^deatmies of aooiet j. Freed^ itself, when it has 
been liberally ostneeded by the tol^hnee of the age to the instl- 
tntiona of the Chueh of Borne, is oowrarted by her art into a 
weapon of cppaesraoBi and ^ the ftaaehises she invokes are 
lifted ^irom tbs libertira of man. ^ We -have stadbnsly ab¬ 
stained ficom afi allnabsl'to the theelogioal tenets of that Church, 
<nr even to her daun to xnfidldnlily’ is definsitg the true objects 
of the finth. That anigeet Hea mtogethor bN^nd the proper 
object of these |»ge8^ bat the reviw of eedewtstied power, 
and the attmbpt to aignift oededastioal dsepotism <»i dogmati- 
«al infallibililT, is the oonoem of every man who is not weedy 
endaved. That power has been resisted alike by Cathdie and 
Protestant eoverdgns, by Catholic and by Protestant kws; it 
is a usurpation, imider a pretended divme right, upon every 
legitimate form of goventoiwt ;»and to Judge &om these recmit 
events, it will never cease to be tlm duty hf natkies jealous of 
freedom to vindksate their ind^ndenco against the eaoroadi- 
meats of so indefatigable ao antagonist 
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trioas a aabJeet, eannet )idh«bn* repanded aA «a omtel of aoine 
(iOonsequeneeia tIAr aatiaatel stiiteltifie litonAmn* 
ns tbs part dS its au^r hal^ we bdiene^ beem ts^ n^yanoe 
riSte the appsmnooo of fiis former emaB vohimo inrdk|to«tefos 
mf the *Faiwy>4Mbnu7i’*is IBZh As to 
• delay we hare#Ufo iafocmatios* butf at kait 
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l 

time has been worthily employed ia a laborious search into 
original documents not'hitlilftd oxamioed. In the interval also 
several publioa'^ns have apmaiedtemliiig to throw great light 
on the subjeoti* The latd rtofmox Bigav^*g^ ^ Esray on tbe 
^ EBstOiy of the First TUhHontkm of the rdncipiaV his editorial 
labeurs in print^g the eorfespondenoe'ef Kiwtoi ahd ifie<eon- 
temporaries ton to Maodesleld edleotion $ and more re<^tly 
Hr. Edlestoife ritnilar volume cf the correspondeiMse iritit Cotes, 
preserved In Trini^ College libraiy; beaidee the enhical re« 
searohes of Profsssor De Morgan,have rit fhnitsbed most 
ipiMitanb rid towards i^n accurate historjfr of NeiVton’s life; 
and riP ell these and many other sources'^ of information Sir 
D. Brewstmr has tnade ample and jndirioiu use. ' 

The histc^ of Newton is in a great measure to'history of 
srience, and of to most important qporii ia all to history cf 
srience. Great as that epoch was, and important as were the 
events which characterised it, they are already so periectly known 
to all who take the slighted interest in to progress of huttiaa 
intellect, that we shall think it needless here to retrace them in 
det^. We ahall rather avail ourselves of to vast mass of in- 
formation now before us to present to our readers what will, 
periu^ prove a more generally attractive view cf the jprivate 
life ot the mtthor ri th^ disooveries; and we shril endeavour 
to extract drom it what may serve to ocmv9f a tnore just and 
oorrect idea of hfs real pereonri character, habits^ and pursuits 
than has been cmnmonly entertriaed. 


In« pleasant sitnation, abpnt six miles south of Grantham 
in Lincrinshire, Hes the parish and village of Colsterworth, a 
dspendent hamlet of which, called Worisfhorpe, boasts the 
hooKmn ^ a distinct manor. The domain is, however, limited 


to a very small expan8e,.and the manorial mtgorion is of cmre- 
sponding dimensions, exi^ng to this day as it Stood upwards 
of two oenturieO ago; in possesring no apparent preten¬ 
sions beyond those of a second-rate Hum bou^ thOu^ sub- 
stentiri]^ built of atone» after the faihaon niitaraily j^valent in 
tbs belite tomations. The poieessbra Hif in ^to 

eariier pait cX* to sevcateentU* oenturyx WUre u iRmidy named 
Newton, rwnoured'to haOe toon of SMtish extntttioU; and ts* 
have come pt «£ii^laii4 with King'driues Who siibsisirit 
on to'Cultiiratiow of ihOHiiiirih rm- hllgher siw^ 
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They continued, howeteiy uadiatarbed in that retreat durl^ 

t^e troubled timfta whicb England was beg^aanin^ to ^perience 
about 1642. Bnt ioi that year the then ftpresantative of the 
fiunily, Tiy|ia<ir having euooeeded hia &tb6r in the in- 

herit^$e'little .thtoi a year before, died only a few 
mo^a aft^ Hamaidage ^ith HaKnab«Ay«eoi^h, and in the 
prime of life» ks^lng his wtdcnv in a delicate eituadon, the re¬ 
sult of which waa» uiat at a preaiatilk<e period, on Christmas- 
day, she gave Idrth to a diminutive son, in such a feeble 
state that eome attendants, hastily despatdb^ for medical aid, 
were astoniidied to hnd him alive on their return. He was 
named Isaac after his father. The widow 4)OS8e88ed in her 
own right the adjacent farm of Sewsterue, estimated at 504 per 
g ffnnq a . On the modest ^come of these united domains she 
proceoded to rear and educate her son, with no better pros¬ 
pects for him than that of becoming in due time her assistant 
and successor in the cultivation ol the soil. 

She was desmibed as a ^ singularly good wmnon.’ And within 
three years after her bereavement it so happened that the Hiev* 
Barnabas Smith, rector of the adjoining parhh of North Witharo, 
who had lived long as mi old bache^r, was advised by bis 
(laiishioners to marry her; but not understanding such mattem, 
he paid one of his advisers a day’s wag^ to^go and make the 
proposal^ur him. It was, after due refieotioh, accepted; but, 
with proper caution, the farm of Sewsteme was settled ttponlitile 
Isaac. In 1645 his mother removed to North Witham. But 
his^matemal grandmother oocupie4 the house at WoolstbrnTfSe, 
and took upon herself the entire ea^ of the deUcate child. His 
health prospered undeJr her auspices; and in a few years he was 
able to acquire such rudiments of education as the adjoining 
villi^e schools at Bkillington and at Stoke could fuinisla 

Hif mother’s manrisge was followed by the birtti of a soni 
Bei^tunui, and of two daughters, Mary and Hannah. Th^ itt¥ 
d i vMlu**!? and their descendants are often referred to m' the 
coarse of the memoirs ^fore us. Young Isaao^ health be¬ 
came* piore robust than could have been mepeoted; siad at 
the age of twelve he was in n condition to be eesit.to the 
Otomman St^ieol s^ Qrantham, dien presi^ over 1^ 
Stokes. We must peesume 4heb his mep-father funiished 
aid towards Ms education, as we find that this step involved hie 
boerding in Giajuthsm at the house of aa.apoth^y 
ejerke. Here,howev6t^ Instead of ettendilg to hui 
the school, he began to evince a decided taste for the nnme ptao- 
tical arts of caipedteidng end making* mechanical contibraiices. 
By d^rees these operations were of a kind which attracted 
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notice;'and lie ^InedMa eoi^deralile ingenloua 

mod^ of a uHl worked by a nwuse ^ iafito a tiead wH^-; -^s 
waier-olo(^) afid other de^doesl In hii yiidtir'‘to'Woo^^ 

]^8 ingennity was displayed in ofionei^ nn^ some nc^ns 
4 more sd^tific l^d, in the cOnstriiotttm of Son dhds^ 
tW6 of which were cut in the stmies of the Wa& of the mkaoiv 
hbiise} Mid have been carefully preserred to this day. It is 
also stated that he acquired oonsideraMe ddU in drawing, the 
wdls of his room at Mr. CTlarke’s being covered with designs 
of various kinds. He is said also to have written vmrses, but 
the account is somewhat apocryphal. ' 

During the later period of his residence at Grantham a deve¬ 
lopment of his chamcter of a different kind occiwred. A re¬ 
lative of|^ landlord, a certain young ][fidy designated aa Mistress 
Storey, m nnusnal personal attractions, was an inmate in the 
honse. He was then not fifteen years of and the lady 
three years younger; nevertheless, a fiirtation ensued, which, 
according to her own statement, continued unabated even at a 
more reasonable age; when, however, prudential motives op- 
psed that inexorable barrier which so often cruelly mars human 
happiness. The lady, however, consoled herself afterwards by 
twice marrying; notwithstanding that the attentions of her first 
lover continued to be displayed, sometimes in a very substantial 
manner, to the end of his lite.. * 

In 1656, when Isaac was fifteen years of ^e, his step-father 
died;' bis mother, with her children, returned to reside at 
Woolstborpe, and Isaac was recalled from school to manage .the 
farin. In this novel occupation he was aided by a trusty ser¬ 
vant. They went together to market at Granthate: the servant 
to transact all the business, the young master to return to Mr. 
Clarke’s garret and continue at once his studies and bis courtship. 
At other times he was found intrenched undSra he%e, absorbed 
in calculation mr constructing machines, while the sheep were 
straying, and the cattle breaking the fences and trampling on 
tbe‘ com. In the terrible storm on the day of the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, he was deeply engaged in studying 
the force the wind, and measuring it ^ in&hg irannnber ef 
successive lea|is in the dimetion i^mnat ^ compared^ with ^e 
number made iii its direction, in the samerimSu His prudmit 
mother soon mw that this state of things iteali fiot go ; and 
his uncle, the Eev.' Mr. Aysccnigfa,jpei^ving the bent of ^ 
mind, urged propriety hf his gbthg to 
cpnsequenCe, he returned % Grantham 
’seems to have puriated #iiaom ea^^ ^rit; 

and, at the period of luting hi 1;he 
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heigUt of gatU&etioQ at Hs progi^ aad aug|uriea of his 
ture soGcess^ with a of formal ceremonial in a speedi 
d^vered to the,aei9^nhlod school, took leave of fhihi,,aad held 
hinx iip^to the admiration, and imitation of the scholaxs. 

We might be surprised at a person in the mrenmstances of 
]iJm.. .SmiUi thiid^g of sending a son to the XJnivsrsitjT:. Bat 
it roust bp remembered that the mode of life m those amni- 
naries was very d^erent at .that period from what it has since 
become. And, moreover, the situation of sizar in colleges 
offered advantages precisely such as persons in Isaac Newton^ 
conditbn would gladly avail themselves of. It held out a main* 
tenance of a kind with which he might well be contented; 
and coupled as it was with the performa^e* of some menial 
services, these were, at any rate, far less unpleasant than the 
labours of the farm, to wHich he had so invincible an#veraion. 
Therefore armed with letters of introduction from his nncle,^ 
he presented himself at Trinity College, in June 1661, and was 
there admitted sub*sizar, and matriculated as dzar July 8 th in 
the same year. . . 

Considering his small pecuniary resources we are surprised, 
in looking at the entries in some account books of this period 
which have been preserved, to find not only a nnmber of 
loans to cUderent friends and relatives, but some items most 
conscientiously headed, * Otiose and frustia expensa;Vwhi(di 
iududo some curious entries: 'China-ale’ (^. tea?), cherries, 
torti^ bottled beer,' marmelot,’ ' sherbet and reasks,’ cske, &e* 
showing that be was not altogether of a very self-denym^ 
dispe^tion; though, at a Uttle later period, the sequel contains 
similar nc^ices of money ' spent on my cousin Ayscough ipd 
' on other acqumntances,’ besides loans to other friends, and 
' oranges, for my sister; ’ indicating a sjnrit of generosity to¬ 
wards his relatives of which in after life he gave more noble 

Of the detiuls of his life at Cambridge durii^ tne fi];stye^s 
of his residence unfortunately very few particulars haVe been 
preserved. Mr. Bdleston incidentally informs us, that Newton’s 
tator was Bmijamin Pulleym*' This individual seetos to have 
proceeded ju^ciously. In the 6rst ipstopce, his j^pils Wng 
esUed upon to attonu ft logic lecture, he found tlmt Newton had 
already become so complete a prol^ient in Saund^on’s Lc^c, 
which he had stud^ before leaying home, that he dispensed 
with iu^thper e^iteadance on that lecture, , and,; instead of it, 
placed him. ina claae reading Kepler’a Kewton, hovr- 
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ever, we are told, m^jtei^d wbol&^bpok rest bad 

proceeded but a little wav. He vaa, Jkti.iacl, priiUMpallj his 
,own tutor. ^ went ,to Staurhridge &br, and ibere bought a 
book on JTudicial A^olo^, to undert^and which b« found it 
necessary to know. more, matheipaties than be had yet acquired. 
He therefore commenced ^udyiog .Euclid; but not liking the 
tediousness of long demonstrations to prove what he considered 
self-cii^enl^ he flew to the more attractive and generalised 
investigations pf ^Des Cartes’s Geometry, in such a way as fairly 
to awaken his inventive powers and le^ him to attempt original 
solutions of a variety of problems Of these studies, fortu¬ 
nately, some notice is preserved in severid common-place books 
still extent, in’'which a variety of inquiries of this kind are 
entered in a rather''promiscuous manner. 

' He #a8 elected scholar April 28th, 1664, and in January, 
1665, took the degree of B. A. ■ Before that period the practice 
had begun of classifying the incepting bachelors in what is 
called tiie * ordo senioritatis,’ and which now* constitutes the 
tripos, or list of honours: Mr. Edleston, however, informs us, 
that this estimate of tiie relative proficiency of the canditkites 
is most provokingly omitted in the record m that year when, of 
all others, it would be so peculiarly interestii^ to possess it. 

The eventful years 1665-6, marked by the fearful calamities 
of the plague and of the fire of London, wme equally full of 
interesting events pf a very diflerent kind in the world of 
science; mough, from the peculiarity of the circumstances, that 
interest was not excited, —. the very occurrences hardly known 
till many yearn afterw'ards. All that appeared to external 
observation was tlie simple fact that Isaac Newton, now a 
scholar of Trinity College and B. A., was in his usual odd, 
desultory way, deeply absorbed in certain mathematical re¬ 
searches, which (as was long aftcrwmds jdiscovered when the 
memoriab of these researches were first brought to light), led 
liim to a certelb method of calculating, by trule^ perfectly gene¬ 
ral,, various qqestions which all preceding ma^ematiciaBS Imd 
att^pted oidy by partial methods and, isolitted inodes of solu¬ 
tion, nnd even giving an unlnnited.es^beiuie^ ^of th$ means of 
,^lviog a va^ probl^ relative to parts,of ^sical 

and geoKu^ti^ inquiries ;,a>raeth6d which waacalled' Fli^u<ma»' 
^da^der one form or another Ims been the iole in^ument of 
^mpe,<noderndUeovetioa ' 

We have now exbmt, note less ^ 

nearly to the ^me purport, though aomewhat ^ 

giving ths. oqthntfiof math(^^ttded^iti^»^^ 
of its applications, in his own handvmtihg, bearing date in 
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1665-6,‘ together‘with a larger essay, 1671. These long 
remain^ wboHy^unlmowfi. • ;; 

It is true aiiothei* paper on a subject n^rly allied, and 
containing sosne of the same restdii, was, a few y^trs later, 
-priyately ^hown to Br. Barrow, and by him to Collins (then 
a sort' of centre of communication among European inathe* 
maticiane), through whom it became known? but this did 
not convey any intimation of the method. Thus the great 
discovery of Huxions remained for years unnoticed and un¬ 
known ; thrown aside after its inventor had suDSoiently ^tisfied 
himself by repeated transcriptionsr; and then forgotten, as soon 
as newer and more attractive researches tempted him. 

In the summer of the same year the spyeaSing of the plague 
to Cambridge caused the necessary measure of diamk«ing the 
colleges. This was again repeated in the following’^earj the 
intervening winter being probably deemed a-suflScie'ntly safe 
season* to allow residence to be resumed. It is by no m'^ans 
certain on which of these occasions the memorable incident of 
the fall of the apple occurred. Sir D. Brewster inclines to sup¬ 
pose it was in 1666. The story, in fact, rests chiefly bn * the 
authority of a lady (Newton’s favourite niece), who figures con¬ 
siderably at a later period of his history, and who would hardly 
have failed to learn its truth from the fountain-head before she 
repeated it. It is no argument against its truth that Newton did 
not mention it to Whiston or Pemberton when engaged in com¬ 
menting on his discoveries, as it would have little to do with 
their objects. A writer of somewhat later date, Mr. Green, of 
Clare HaU (who published some strange theories which he 
called the Greenion Pbilosi^hy), mentions the story on the 
authority of Martin Foulkes, P. B. S., and add^ *uti omnis 
* cognitio nostra, a porno.’ 

Be this as it. may, it is not every reasoner who would have 
argued from the fall of bodies to the ea|th that the- moon is 
every moment falling directly to the earth, hf exactly the same 
quantity as an apple remov^ to the same distance vvould do; 
or would thence have been led to the Iheo^ of nniveriEil gra¬ 
vity, p^iving that this same centripetal combined with a 
-toi^ntial oa^iimpidsive f^^ certain {miportions, must cause, 
a bodj^ to move m an orlfit t or that if the omitnpetal force be 
inversely as the ^squ^e rd* the distanOe that mrbit^miiet^be an 
ellipse, and to show by exact calculation that thi^ agrees with 
all the qbJferv^^niOtiohinf the xntK)n,'die l^louets, satellite imd 

‘ vAlI this,«hbwnver,. was not disoDmed in garbed* at 
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WoolstluMpe. The ef the idea alone ’wae tketit developed; 
the trial of it by cdoalatioH was not made till cio^i&derobly 
later, lake many of the other great ideas which'in rapid 
succession presented themeelYes to Newton% mind about tius 
period, they en^ed his inquiries but for a short time, and were 
then riuown esade. 

Thus in iho banning of 1666 and, probably, when at 
Cambridge, Newton tells us that he purchased a glass prism 
*to try therewith the celebrated phenomenon of colours.’ 
A^un in an account-book under the date of 1667 is entered 
a purchase of three prisms, costing one shilling each. But there 
does not appear ,any poritive evidence (as Sir B. Brewster 
thinks) for assigning the date of the actual discovery of the 
unequal refran^bility of light at this precise period: it even 
appears niost probalde that he had not yet made the discovery 
in 1669, since id that year he hod the revidon of Dr. Barrow’s 
Optical Lectures before their publication, which contain as¬ 
sertions quite at variance with that doctrine and which he 
would h^dly have allowed his friend to publish without 
remonstrance had he been then in possession of the true theory. 
Nevertheless Hr. Edleston, who is in general a model of 
accuracy, unhedtatingly sets down this great discovery as the 
work of the year 1666. 

It is certain thnt to whatever extent Newton proceeded at 
that time, his researches were again interrupted by the ap¬ 
pearance of the plague, and he was again driven from Cambridge. 
But even if these researches went no further than the general 
idea, we must mark the epoch as one singularly distinguished 
by the ooinoident development of even the first rudiments of 
three such grand conceptions, each in its department destined 
to revolutionise the face of science, and all due to the sug¬ 
gestions of one master mind, the first fruits oftbe youthful and 
as yet untried energies of a student then in his twenty-fifth j&x. 
Yet all this passed at the time in the quiet oi Wo^thorpe or 
the interior of Newton’s college rooms, exciting nmther remark, 
surprise, nor ccmimendation beyond, perhaps, the ^mSse bestowed 
by Barrow on the paper which he sent to Colhns, mestioiung 
that^* the name of the author is Newton, a Fellow of our 
* College, who, with an unparalleled gcniiie, has mode very 
' great progress in this branch of mi^hematicB.* 

in October 1B67 Newton was eie<ked 'minor fidkw df 
' Trinity College,* and in tlie following year 'mqjor 
whah Iw also took the decree of M. A. Notwithsianifingl' 
l|^ celebrity whicK he obiahK^ aven faring his itiuiattce in 
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Ca3iil>ri<^%> 15 r^^tumkaU^ how few ifave been pre-^ 

scpnred oc hit modevof lilt .; tad that even on l^e subject of^ 
the locaiEtj.pf hia xooms m. college same double, should exist.^ 
Those which^he oocupied as aa undergraduate > are unknowa 
On his nomination to a fellowship the xopme aesigned to him 
were what was called * the Spiritual Chamber^! the ^position of 
which is at tlus day matter of mere coiyecture.. The^onlj locality 
certmuly traced .is that of the, rooms .be fiua&y occuj^ed from 
1682 tiU he quitted the Uni^mmty* These uttmted not 
far from the formm:, and, like others at that part oi the .Colle^^ 
haye a small piece of garden iuclosed within the,high* ws^ 
which there shut out Trinity College from the street^ just to 
the north of the great gateway. .In this g^d^ a small wooden 
building projected from the rooms,—having an alcove under it; 
and at the end of the garden next the chapel was a laboratoiy. 
The whole is represented in Sir D. Brewster’s work copied iu a 
wood'Out from Loggan’s print with all its wonderful impossi¬ 
bilities of perspective. The exterior has in late years under¬ 
gone some changes, but stood as represented within the memory 
of Professor Sedgwick. 

In the account-books and memoranda there repeatedly occurs 
the name of Ds. Wickins (not Dr. as Sir D. Brewster prints it 
in one or two places, but Dominus — the college appelhuion of 
a B. A., expressed also iu English by Sir WkMns). Newton, 
during his undergraduateship, or soon after, was in rooms with 
a * chum.’ That mode of life might be pleasant if the * chums * 
happened to be mutually, congenial; but if not, a brace of 
coupled bounds could not lead a more distracting emstence. 
Newton’s chum was unhappily a most noisy, idle, and Ul- 
oonducted youth: accordingly the philosopher strqlled out dis¬ 
consolate into the coU^e walks, there to meditate in quiet over 
his problema In those walks he several times encountered a 
fdiovr coUe^an looking as dismal as himself. The freema¬ 
sonry of sympathy brought. on conversation; and it was cU«X)- 
ver^ ti^t,in both the cause of unhappiness was the .Banao« 7 — 
an uncongenial chum. Tim prlnmple of ‘dlective affinity hapr 
j^y prevmled: the mutually 8ym{mthetic par^^ made, a double 
mcchiu^er’by.;which both weire gtjiners, and .Newton and 
'Wmldns betme churns and friends for U& j while their roysr 
taring comjpanioBs. were made equally happy togB^er^ ,Da. 
.^icUns ,did'not always renmin a; bachelor, and *1110 jhas 
Wt on this as as inany 

hu^ffitlu^’s Mend, which we will cafract a few poiatsy, 7 >r; 

: flhav»efren^ heard my fsffiar s&y he Ihaa beet a wimsas^ cf^ 
what the world has so often heard, of Sir Isaac’s forgetfulness of his 
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food wliezk intent upon , his studies!'and of his rising in a pleasant 
manner, .with the satisfaeiion ha^ng found out some proposition, 
withouti ^ny co^rn for % soenii% whnt his hight% sleep, which 
heTBrf^ sensible .he liod^U thereby* . i . He w«fc turning grey, 
X;ihuilc, at;4^b:tjr; and;>whea my 'iathev.obserred that to him, as the 
efT^t of hi$, deepi«tten^n of 'inind> he would Jest with the experi-^ 
xnents Im nuul^,^ quioi^s^Ter» u^ if from hence he took so 

soon thkt (^Ic^r. , liejrometiiD|s st^pected himselfj^tohe 

inclining tb'n ednstimptira, and the natedipipe he.|n^4e. upe ofwap the, 
Leueatell(^s balsUm^ wfaicb, when he hhd composed hiibsei^ he, would 
now and then mel^ in quah^ty about a "quarter’of a pmt,%nd so 
drinkit* . ' • i* ’■- 

The recipe as pecorded in his own hand jb aisn.,given; and 
we are also informed that Mrs. Vincent (the ci~diemnt Miss 
Storey, Ne\vton*s juvenile charmer), told Dr, Stukely that Sir 
Isaac was a great * simpler.’ The Doctor says, * his breakfast 

* was orange-peel boiled in water, which he drank as tea, 

* sweetened with sugar, and with bread and butter. He thinks 

* this dissolves ]dilegm>* Several other instances of his medi¬ 
cinal practice (happily exermsed only on himself) are also vc- 
c6rded; and, to turn to a higher feature of lus character, Mr* 
Wickins also dilates on some instances of his charitable libe* 
rality^ which passed privately through his fether'e hands, espe¬ 
cially a donation of bibles to the poor of the parish of which be 
was the minister.*' 

In the absence of detailed infoimation os to Kewton’s actual 
pursuits about this period, we are left in doubt to what extent he 
carried on those experimental labours, implying considerable che¬ 
mical aiid physical resources, which he called his * glass works, ’ 
and which were directed towards tlie improvement of telescopes, 
before 1667. We have entries in his early acoount books of 
money spent on sundry tools, and on putty, and other umterials 
for ^Indiibg and polisliing lenses: but on the discovery of the 
unequal retmiqptility’ of light (not as yet disclosed to any human 
being) he soon perceived its necessary consequence, that of 
causing cedour, .and in consequence confused images, at. the 
focus. WMcf In accordance with the assumptiondte had noit un- 
natoxaliyn^pt^ in the first instance, that aM dlsperuon nanet 
bb pfoportioi)^ to the refraction, he cqiudmled ^^inq^WbiUly^ 
of corrects spoh eoiopr, and.pronounce^^yiurther IpipintjS* .• 
ment of refi^cilpi' tricscopes ^d^perat^’ ^ ^ tto lud^fb. 
the ideabf zefieNding insiruineDts.; , ^egory Ca|iqgtai%^ 
a^tle before j^mosed ^telci^pca oiLjthis prinfdpj^ pit 
wrattempted a'mfierent, a more sunple, and nmm efie(^ 
^construction, in -1668: a:^4n.l671^^lia first emnplete instru¬ 
ment, of about six and a h^f inches focal length, was'sent up 
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to the Royal Society, where it is still carefully preserved; 
and was submitted also to the * perusal* of the king. This 
led to his admisnon into the Royal Society i|i 1672. The 
Newtonian construction has superseded all ^ens; and in the 
present age has been adopted with only a slight me^fication in 
the ngantic instruments of HCrSchel and Lord Rosse. Yet 
the disclosure of this invention was in a way extorted from 
him, and he expressly says * had not the commuiucaljon been 

* desired I might have let it still zemaiu in private as it hath 

* already done some years I* This, however, was but an exem- 
plihcation of the same spirit of reserve which he manifested on 
many other occasions. 

Meanwhile, in 1669, Dr. Barrow rested the Lucasian pro¬ 
fessorship of mathematics with the expr«.sff view that Newton 
might succeed him; and on receiving this appointment, he re¬ 
linquished his optical labours, and resumed his researches, ra¬ 
ther of a miscellaneous character, in pure mathematics. These 
researches gave rise to much correspondence with Coiling, 
which in several instances curiously illustrates his peculiarities, 
of intellectual character. In one of hb letters he complains of 

* mathematical speculations* as ' at least diy, if not somewhat 

* barren ;* and again, when Collins pressed him to allow the 
solution of certain problems he had communicated to him to be 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, he^gives that per¬ 
mission only on condition that, * it be without* his name to it.* 
For, he adds, * I see not what there is desirable in public esteem 

* were I able to acquire and maintain it It would perhaps 

* increase my acquiuntance, the thing which I chiefly study to 
‘ decline.* 

In the same year 1672, he was induced to communicate to 
the Royal Society what he termed in a previous letter to 
the secretary, Oldenburgh, 'an account of a philosophical 
' discovery, b^g the oddest if not the most considerable de- 

* tection which lath hitherto been made in the opeiations of na- 
' ture.* This was in fact the full development of the unequal 
refrangibility of the colonivmaking elements of which whiie 
light consists^ The series of elaborate experiCaCnts by which 
he farther established it, and traced out all its consequences,, 
formed tliC'Std>jeCtB several subsequent papCrs. ^ No sooner was 
a disocvery announced involving ideas at tW titiii so sGartting 
and jamdoxicaT,^ than |t exemed v^emeht opposition fro^ 
various phUoiOphers wedded to recrived views; theory 
cavilled at, the experiments were declared fliiUadous*; ^more 
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Newton found lu?nl^f, lo 4^-tttter dlimaiy Md «flgn^, dra^ 

fcto'oontTOVo^weWiy'^ 

b6an «f repeatii«'«perimenta or imtag 

pniTe *e wondBeas of hia coiic1ubio» . gor«afiiB^t.ia^^ 

. atoKt «Kl otea n^thiig j the one ’amn^c^fci 

^«»ee. an- Art to traoquaito *« '*?totbrf. 

Ic was dwgg«aTOtotW ara» of jmMw eon^ He 
■ be aBowed to pursue to studiae lO p^ for to own pnvrte 

estiafaotiommdCTjoyment ^ 

was to reward bU ditooverrea. He vdaed'Me 
complete as it was, wbi<* he gamed over to t^l^ ^ 
be ^Id not bert to be obliged to Conte <nlt*iBto tto public 
aaze. Ho thouihtmothing orfhe benefit be was oonfemg on 
L hiii^ tnJ it cCmpmaon mtb the enjojrment of hiS own 

serenity. , u 

Thus he writes to Oldenburgh :— 

«I intend to be no further solicitous about nmt^s of P^idosophy: 
and thf'refore, I hope yon will not take it ill if yon ® 

doine anything morVirthat kind; or rtither that ybu will favour me 
fo my deWnation, by presenting, so far as yott can convenien^, 
any objection^ or other philosophical letters, that may eon^ me. 

And somewhat later again; — ^ r 

< I see I have ifiade myself a riave to phU«8q>hy; but if I get l|w 
of Mr. Linus’s buriness, I wiU resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, 
exceutini what I do for my private satisfaction or leave to <»me out 
after^me: for 1 see a man must either resolve to put out nothing new, 

to beaime a slave to defend it.’ , , . t 

-'‘And at a much later period, he thus loofca hack (writing to 
I^eibnitz^) at his past troubles:— 

< I was so persecuted with discussions arisbjg out of my thmry of 
light that I ffimed my own imprudence for parrisg with so subsUn- 
lial a Messing asmay Jjuiet, to run after a shadow.' 

Oa the strength of jOiese and sm^ testimonies Sir P. 
Brewster*, thinks that, wearied and 
Newton now seriously turned hU thouglito to 
. wMch he i^>pesSPB to’adopt .'Cfoe^ on the 
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jBotion to taklsg orders whidi an ordinaiy^ieilowehip would 
oblige bim to do wben o£ a oerttnn standing. 

The case is also oonneotod* with a stoir, often,>.<|%^^ted, of an 
indiyidnfd immed Uvedale, whose sole claini >to Iwa iipau^ality 
«f j^me is the6u}t of his ikying been the successful competitor 
for f^owsl^ in question agtunst Newton. Bdleston 
den^iates the stoxy as * a, myth.** ITyeMe, hpweyer, was a 
real maUi he was elected; and he proceeded with the stndy of the 
civil law. Mr. Edleaton argues that the fellowship was not 
giyen to,Newton on the ground that it would not haye been 
compatible with the duties of bis prof^sorship. Yet the same 
reason wmild seem equally, or eyen more applicable against his 
retainmg an ordinaiy fellowship, ivhudi iuyolred the obligation 
of t^ing orders and studjing divinity /Tim statoh^s of the 
Luoasmn professorship had been not long before confirmed 
and subsequently enlarged by the Sing; and, in 1675, at 
Newton’s earnest solicitation, a royal .ratent was obtained 
conferring the additional privilege of dispensing with the 
obligation taking orders involved in any fellowship which 
the Lucasian predeseor inij^ht hold. Newton thus continued to 
enjoy his feHowshlp notwithstandii^ the far-famed victory of 
Mr. Uvedale. 

Another character now appears on the sti^, or rather in 
die witness-box, who was eminently capaHe &om his pecu¬ 
liar position of bearing testimony to Newtofi's private habits 
and pursuits. The individual in question is Humphrey Newton, 
who is describe as ^of Grantham/ and, probably, was one of 
the many poor rektimis who often experienced the generosdty 
of their dwtiaguished kinsman. At any rate he was an inmate 
m Newtem^a rooiae; but whether as a riaar or academical ser¬ 
vitor, or as a simple assistant and amanuenas, doea not appear. 
At ail events, in 1683, he commenced residence and entered on 
his duties, and he has left behind him some highly curious 
characteristic records of his employer or .tu^. .The^ We 
delivered in a quaint, simple, and desultory style; and m tlm 
same form we, will present a few partiouars to our 
!]^s as to NeWtem'a personal appearance and mammrs^— 


^His carriage was very rueek, 8edate,^and hoaableiiii|v|w ^B^»m- 
ingly augM, ,of paola^d thoi]gh|ehis oDimtmaaeege#4|dBaia94 and 
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xnade in liltVntbotr, and bow be liked him? He answered, by desir¬ 
ing to know wbot use and benefit in life that atndy would Ito to him; 
upon ifhkdi Isaac waa veigr asenty/ 

Again: Net^fcon— 

t ► * 

* AlaM keptJdoM filiiia atudiefl^ very rarely' wont a risiting, and 
hffl as ^ Kxsitehrs) eScoepting two or ihite persons, Idr. BQia, 
Mr. Iianghtoti of IMnity, and Mr, Yiganh a dtemisf, in whose 
aoeie^ ha took moch delict and pleasure at an erening when ho 
eame to andt i:q|)On him. 1 imver knew 1dm to take any recr«itioA 
or pastime, etCher in riding out to take the air, walking, bowling, or 
any other exendse whatever; thinking all hours lost that were not 
spent in his studies, to which he kept so close that he seldom left his 
chamber except at jerm tim^ when he read in the schools, as being 
Locasianos professor; where so few went to hear him, and fewer 
that understood him, uiat ^ofttimes he did in a manner for want of 
bearers, read to the walls.* ... * Foreigners he received w'ith a 
great deal of freedom, candour, and respect When invited to a treat, 
which was very seldom, he used to return it very handsomely, and with 
much satisfaction to himself. So intent so serious upon bis studies 
that he ate very sparingly, nny, ofttimes he has forgot to at all; so 
that going into his chambi^, 1 have found his mess untouched, of which, 
when 1 have reminded him, he would reply, "Havel!** and then, 
making to the tabled would eat a bit or two standing; for I cannot say 1 
ever saw him sit at table by himself. At some seldom entertainmeuts 
the masters of colleges were chi^y his guests.*... . * 1 cannot say 
I ever saw him dvnk either wine, ale, or beer, excepting at meals, 
and then but very sparingly. He very rarely went to dine in iho 
hall, except on some public days; and then, if he has not been 
minded, would go very carelessly with shoes down at heel, stockings 
untied, snrplioe on, and his hair scarcely combed.* ... * He very 
seldom went to the chapel; that being the time be chiefly took his 
repose; and as for the memoon, his earnest and indefatigable studies 
retained him, so that he scarcely knew the house of prayer. Very 
frequently, on Sundays, he went to St. Mary’s church, especially m 
the forenoon.* . . . * In his chamber be walked so very mu<‘h 
that yon might have thought him to be educated at Athens among 
the Aristotdian sebt* 

In fuf^er woof of his absence of mind we bavo the additional 
testimony of Dr. Stukcly:— 

* When he had friends to entertain^ if he went into his study to 
fetch a bottle of wine there was da^er of Ins fingetting them, He 
would sometimes put on 1^ surplice to go to 6 t. Mssy’s church. 
When he was going home wo Cplsterworthdrom Oranthom Ae once 
led lus hew^ up Si»ttiegate HfU at the town end. When he designed 
to rem^t, bis horse slipped the bridle and 0 one away Without 
hi^ll^lving it, and he had only the biidle in hli Aanfi dll the 
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Humphrey Kewton .cpuj^uee':— . • • >.v»'• - 

. . , ‘Heverjrseldom sattheISre' 
that long frosty winter (1683-4) which made>^ jl4s!k«»re^^^.to, it, 
against his ww. I believe he grudged the short tlhui ne '^ent 
in eating .and deling... . . In.a, J|gioi»a;ig ,he learned to 
'bfi'^Jxanm re»esM with his few ho^re’.d^p, ^ though he had 
taheh a whole pight*s rest. ^ kept Jiaiithei; dog :nor cat 

in his chiunber, which made well for theeld-woinaa, his b^hiaher; 
she fonog much tlA batter for it} for in a morning sWhas some^ 
times found both dinner and supper sqaicely taated whidi the 
old woinau has very pleasantly and< mumpingly gone^oaway .with^i 
. . . In winter time he was,a lover of apples ; . ai£deoiabtimas at 
night would eat a small roasted quince. 

for his private prayers I can say nothi^ cS them. l ain apt 
to believe, that his intense studies deprived him of the .betfier.;part. 
His behaviour was mild and meek, without anger^. peevishness, or 
passion,—so free from that, that you might take him fora Stoick. 

I Iiave seen a small pastboard box in his study, set against the open 
window, no less as one might suppose than a thousand guineas in it,, 
crowded edgeways; whether this was suspicion at carelessness 1 
cannot say t^perhaps to try the fidelity of those about him. . . . 
He was very charitable; few went empty-handed-fhim him. . . Ko 
way litigious, not given to law or vexatious suits, taking, patience to 
he the b^t law, and a good eonscience the best divinity. 

* He was very curious in his garden, which was never out of order;, 
in which he would at seldom times take a shoi;^ walk.or two, not 
enduring to see a weed in it It was kept in order by a gardener. 

I scarcely ever saw him do anything, as pruning, &c., at it himself. ^ 
When .kjB. has.sometimes token a tarn or two be has made a widdem 
stand, turned himself ahout^ run up the stairs like anotlier Archimedes 
>Yith an falling to write on his d^k standing, without giving 

himself Um leisure to driaar a cliair to sit down on.* 


His gardening taste U, perhaps, a new feature in, the inu^i- 
nary picture we form of him. It. is fully corroborated by some 
lettem, wliich Sir D. Brewster has given at length, in which wg 
find him anxiously and critically dilating on the varietiee 
of apple from which to obtain grafts, and expressing a wi^ 
preference for tee geniiine 'red streaks.* 

Now comes one of the most curious particulars of hdlhei^ 
Humphrey’s disclosures ;-r- . , , . , > 

. . . * He veryrardy went te bed tfil two or three $ 

sometisies luA^'till five or six,--.lying 'tti^f fbifir or five'hbdtei'Vs^^^^^^^ 
peeially iat. spring and'fall ^ the leaf, It which. ,tii^ b4 usw;'^ 
employ idKrat'six weeks in'teis elaborately, tee' ^x^ scs^ljr^^ 
ov^eiteer night or4^i—he sitting up one night an^ rsinothw; 
hehad finish^ his cdieimoal e'xperiinbnt8,'in the performance bfVlIs^^ 
he was the most accurate, strict, exact* What his aim mig^t'^^ 
I was not able to penetrate into ; but his pains, his diligence at these 
TOL. cm* Ka ccx. l l ' ’ 
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set tiBiy^iipAde ine. iynk.be lumed he^fend the reach of 

human art and i^ustry, . . . On the left 604 of the garden 
was Ms. elabora^iOiT, near tke east end ci the where he at 

th^e set times emmn^d hitns^ in with a gr^t detu satisfactipn 

and delight. Kothing atraordinarj, os I can remember, happened 
inliiaking his exjteriri^ntt; which if there dkl, he was of so isdate 
SBsd e!y«n temper, that I eoalU not in the lei^t disoorer it 
* Abont six wei^s at springand six at fall the fire m the eloboratorj 
scarosly went out, which was well furnished with dt^nieal materials, 
as bodjes, receivers, heads, crucibles, Ae«, wl^ was made v&j 
little use of—the crucibles excepted, in which he fused his metals. 
He would sometimes, &ough very sddom, look into an old mould;^ 
book, which laj in his elaboratorj. I think it was titled Agricola 
dc Metallii^j ” tki transmuting of metals being his chief design. For 
which purposes antimony was a great ingredient. .... His 
brick furaaces, pro re nata, he made and altered himself, without 
troubling a bricklayer.’ 

The surmises of his simple-minded assistant were nndtmbtedly 
correct; and we have a somewhat new light thrown on.Kewion’s 
turn of mind, when we learn that he was reaUg devoted to 
ALCHEHT. Indeed if his honest amanuensis was correct in the 
matter of the guineas in the pasteboard box, we should be in¬ 
clined to beheve he had really succeeded in the occult art; 
since it is difficult to ima^e from what po^ible source he could 
have amassed su^jh a sum. Be this as it may, the testimony to 
his alchemical tendencies rests on other anthority than that of 
honest Humphrey’s mere sormisea We are at least certain 
that he had largely studied the subject; and if he expresses 
himself sometimes with caution, or even doubt, this must be 
^owed as a not unnatural exhibition of reserve on a subject on 
which be was doubtless unwilling to avow the extent of his con¬ 
victions or expectationa 

In his letter of advice to Mr. Aston on his traveb, Newton 
exhorts him to inquire particularly into anything he can learn 
abroad as to transmutation of metals, whiw be says are ‘ the 
I uM^t luciferous, and many times lucrifm»>us experiments too, in 

* philosophy.* And he also expresses a peculiar ihtereft mpect- 
ing one J^ry, in Holland, a noted ameoust, whoy he thinkcf, 
possesses inr^rtant secrets. 

At a whsequeqt period Boyle, who had he^ len^ed^in 
p^mt^ communicate to Netrtob andVp£b^,l|e^ 
discovery of a cearfaun *red eartli|2| w1^^, W Obrnhitsk^qa 
%th tphralriply gold. A specaipe^ii was seqt'to 

^ewton. wlm M to dodbt, yet 

M shortly ’ ili *4boii^ the auceMs wepk 
,He afterwt^s hiuts th^/lroyle *faad reeerik4k^|1irt of the 

* process from my knowle%c, though 1 hnek wore of it than 
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* he has toM me/ Oiti another oeeaimn Boyle eemizmiticated 
other experiments, whieh Kewton says, * he oimihesed ^with 

* such circwaistaBee? a»'startled me, and made ttfe a&yd of any 

‘more.’ , r 

Mr. Law i^tates that he found among Sir Itaai^ papers 
large extracts out of Jacob Behmen, from whose wrldags he 
had been led to search for ‘ the philosopher^ tiiaoture; * axbl 
that this was the object the (hemical labouTa which he ’pro¬ 
secuted in conjunction with hu rdative 2)r. Kewteow 

^ D. Brewster has seen *, in Newton^s hahd-iwritii^, copies 
and extracts of several alcfa^ioal works, such as ^bn De 
Monte Snyders’ ^Metamorphoses of the l^^nets,’ Nortcm’e 
‘ Ordinal,* and Basil Vfdentine*s * Mystery of the Microcsosm,* 
and others: also a copy of the * Secrets Kevealed, or an Open 

* Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King,* cov^ed with MS. 
notes in Sir Isaac’s hand, and suggested emendations of the text; 
and, besides these, a small work, an original of his own, as are 
are led to suppose, entitled ‘ Thesaurus^ Thesaurorum, sive Mede- 

* cina Aurea; * together with innumerable note books and de¬ 
tached MS.* papers^ containing an infinity of extracts, and 
remarks on all parts of the subject, and a minute * Index Ghe- 
micus,’with a supplement of extensive references to writings 
and authorities. This, then, seems to have been the absorbii^ 
passion of his life, at least about the period of which we are spew¬ 
ing. Engaged in such an engrossing pursuit he threw aride 
fluxions, optics, and gravitation; and, with the glowing viriem of 
the philo 80 {^r’s stone before his eyes, was blind to all prospects 
of sublunary fame or distinction, and desired noiliiug in life but 
the peaceful sediision of his laboratoiy «md the Uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the pursuit of the grand arcanum. 

From the date of 1666 it is clear ‘Kewton had laid aride Ins 


speculations coneeming gravitation. T%ere has l^en mudh 
difficulty in ascertaining the dates pf the ^hsequent st^ 
by winch he finally arrived at his grand conc^ipo. At 
a later period he tells us that he had formerly made an atteUipt 
to tQi^ the theory by circulation in the instanee of iffie mKxm^ 
orbit, blit hot finding it accurate enough, he had to 

attend to the subject. - All things considered, it seethe 
piphable» that iu 1878, m consequence of 
ienag^estidhh of Booke^ he was led to reswaoe the 
i^Tia tha^ y^imr^ completed a dduqhstrdjpn df^ 
tWrem uf W oillt dd«iribed under iufittemsrof 


apd the of it tp 
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the fpi»e]le wiversely of the distance, when it 

b^me&tfm It was not liiltil 1684^ when the subject had 

bQei%miu;h dis(^|e^ In London, >whep Wren, Hdoke, and Holley 
had sever^y madp con8idei^bl,e advances towards a solution, and 
had .pTen establi^ed ihe dcjciiitMb In to circular orbits, 

yeti were unable to. extend it pb‘^pHcal, Halley took a 
j6iuruey .(a thing ojT no small moment in tho^' da^s) to Cam- 
hfid^e, to Tiffilt Newton, under' a oetiain iihpresaon that he 
might able to throw some light on the subject To his great 
ea^siacdon he learned in conversation that Newton had obtained 
the solution, but had in his usual way so little ^lued it that 
he had dismissed the subject from his thoughts and lost tfib 
papers. When stropgly urged by Halley, however, he promised 
to endeavour to. recover the investi^tion; and; probably, with 
littk effort was soon able to reproduce the whole, and even to 
carry it out to further consequences. He * composed,* he says, 
f about a dozen propositions,* which were sent to Halley 1 and a 
notice of the d|i8Covery was registered in the books of the Boyal 
Society. Now fairly pigged to the investigation, during the 
remainder of that year, the whole of the next, and beginning 

of 1686, he was intently engaged in seriously grappling with the 
great, problem of universal gravitation, and working out the 
various details of the theory and its applications which crowded 
upon his mind as consequences from hts grand principle. On 
^rll 28th the substance of what is now the first book of the 
‘Principia’was communicated to the Eoyal Society. It was 
in due time followed by the remaining portions, and the whole 
published in June, 1687, by the spirited exertions and at the 
sole expense of Edmund Halley, then secretary to the Royal 
Society, without whose continued stimulus Newton would 
never have been induced to bring out his discoveries, and 
without whose singularly spirited pecuniary adjsancos (at a 
time, too, when his own finances could hardly in prudence 
jqgtify .the,xl8k,5—the world is indebted for the actual publica¬ 
tion of this great wQrk* ^ 

That a second edition of the Prlncipia xyas wimled w^s clear 
in 169ll Bat the Iqpg-prptracted discussions’ with iElamste^ 
which preyen^ the'^boinpletion of the luhitf tjieqj^^ and J^ersr- 
ton*s^ sub^u^t avecatiems at the Hint, to sa]^ nolUg ^pf bis 
own habitual relnctapce to engage, in aby.iia^/^^^rUk^ 
caused its poetpdnem^t, till at lep^b$ Jn bn^ttu* 

nities of Bentley,. tben.lS^ter pf Trinity,' JC^ew- 

ton to ento^t the bew^ition^tp,j^ Caif^ f^t promising 

““ * ‘ " Pointed Plu- 

Tbilosopby. 
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The long correspon^nce between the editor and the author, 
preserved in the librarj of Trinity College, in which the pro¬ 
gress of all the improvements in this edition is inShiitely trs^^ 
forms the substance of Mr. Bdlestoifs yaluable publication. 
The second edition was completed in June , 171$ : third, 

under the care of Pemberton,, appeared in 1726, the year be¬ 
fore Newton’s death. Sir D. Brewster’s work is enriched by 
some valuable notes from the master-hand of Mr. Adams, of 
Cambridge, on the alterations introduced into the third ed^ion. 
It is known that a long correspondence on this subject between 
Newton and Pemberton was in the possession of .the descend¬ 
ants of the latter, but has never yet been discovered. 

The Principia must on all hands be allowed to be a wonderful 
monument of genius, not only in reganh to the actw^l dis¬ 
coveries and truths established in it, but by ihe manner and 
method in which they are worked out It is, however, neitli^ 
matter of surprise iior disparagement that those methods should 
have been improved upon, and generalised, in proportion as 
modem research has extended the detmls of the subject to 
W'hicb they were to be applied. Hence a comment on the 
text of the Principia exhibiting its demonstrations in compari¬ 
son with the more recent processes, and indicating the parts of 
the theory where the most important extensions have been re¬ 
quired and effected by the analytical investigations of the mo¬ 
dern school, would be a work at once illustrative of both, and 
im|)ortant alike to those who admiringly trace Newton’s coj^ 
ceptions in the very form in which he originally deUvered them, 
and to those who, talqng the more enlarged views of Laplace 
and of his follower^ wish still to follow their connexion with 
the more elementary developments of the theqiy as at first put 
forth. Such a work is supplied in the able anafysis mid onh- 
mentary recently published by Lord Brougham and Mr. Bottth> 
which places Newton’s immortal work in a most convenient 
form within the reach of the modern student' •' . > 

Even in the Honours of this incontestible discoy^, however, 
Newton was not at first allowed to repose in pen^' Pipit a 
time the invi^ous pretensions sei up by‘ Hqbke mshy to 
qjULeation .his entire originality. But'thdugh pch pretension 
were.spon ,Be,t at rest^they were not witliont the eroet 
ripttsly "dielprbing Ids equanimity. Id truth 
shd even appsfe^ ephtfadiefiotis of hi| '<|bar{ac^r 
tional tendnriies are.almbyt ps grea^ a n 
pow^s of iutetlect We believe it';ihay?^th 
iru^, without , flattery or, detmt^io^, 
giMm sic im^r spi, l^e enjbypie^t,qif 
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hiB^crtieSbks and hw oalotd&tions — seems to IwMse' been the one 
wieb: of Ids life: ytete occaeiOns on ipfaidi we €nd him 

st^^r stirn^ a][pmwit apathy to the world* 

aiwimd bim, «id TOused intO'strenuous exsrtiqa e’vvn at the 
imlbment risk of hanaifioing all the ei^ymeids he most* prised. 

3^ the very year of the fmblieation cf tl^ ^ Priampia ’ j^l,6€7^ 
the' ille^ nttmi^t ef d^uies XL to mterfere with the 
the called forth the memorable defence of thtise 

lights by a deputation of whicii Newton was not only a tiwu- 
hut the one member hy whom a firm reristanoe against ^the 
enetxmohment was in the first metance offered} when others, 
especially the Vyoe-chancdlor Pechel, were timid and tem¬ 
porising. It is Clot too mudi to say, that to Ins personal 
infiextbility and integrity riie successful issue of the resistance 
Was owing. Newton with his colleagues at the bar of the 
High Cmnmiasion Ooilrt, opposing a calm but unassulabie'fintmt 
to the arbitrary derigns of ^at tribunal, and tlm infuriated in- 
sdenee of the infants Jefiieys, its president,—who, with the 
meanness characteristic a cowaidly bully, rent^ all his 
rancour on the timid and vacillatmg Yicc-chmicellor, deprired 
Hm of his offices and emoluments, yet was constrained to 
dhmiss the depiMatimi with an admonition * to go and sin no 

* more,*—must have been a spectacle little inferior in mond 
and'intellectual grandour to some others of that period which 
have afforded materials to our historical artists and artistic 
historian. 

The principal events of NewtQp*s life coincided in hite with 
those of ihe most marked epochs in English lustory. But we 
shall not go into the state of public affairs at thh criris further 
than to mentiem, diat Newton’s zeal for the xi^s of the 
University, probably much more than his sc^tific fame, 
was the ground bis election to sit in the Convention Par¬ 
liament for the. University, as he did also in one aubseqaent 
parliament. * 

It is asserted by ^r I>. Brewster, that dudnig hk residence 
in London to attend hts public duties * Newton was lookiag 

* fiipwaxd to some h^her statloii in the Univerei^ or smne 

* prnnwtient appoiatnimit from the Qovenmient* Tkdte 

fact, higher station in <die Uniymaity which he m»dd in 
tlji^d^ilsr course of things aspire. Bot n vncmiy'l in’the 
jjWlmtship of College ooemTing m the name year^^Mhie 

ink povtoxhil hiOnds natide a stmoge «tiieBi^<to^eb^h It 
Hg fehn,- whi(h even succeeded so fiirws dbe kindng ;of a Mi* 
Milhus frcMi the Ckown (we Joi^ n^ ^hewr eMufiaed), bat 
%hicb^i|;Bueeeelif^ would fk'sdJfihNii^na act on 
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tbe part of^WUHaoi as any of the attempts of .James hii^ 
been. Itj however, ^nld not proceed^ being maiuleslly- in ^e 
teeth of the statates of the college; of whi<^ it iNdeaap meredih^ 
that the parties eonld have been ignorant. In til^ nc^t .year«a 
somewhat similaar effort was made to procure fmr hma Master¬ 
ship of &e Charterhouse, with respect to which lb obs^ved;— 

* I see ndhing in the »tuation worth makii^ a bnstle for. 

* Besides a ooaeh, whhh I consider acA, ’tk but 200?. per annum, 

* with a oonfmement to the London air and to such a. way of 
< living as 1 am not in love wito; n^thmr do X tbinjc it advisa- 

* blc to enter into such a competition as that would be for a 

* better place.* 

His biographer seems to think that he Uamed his friends for 
their backwardness to serve him; but in the face of such a 
declaration as this he must have been strangely^ inconsistent if 
he did. He does, indeed, express (in the same morbid dieposhipn 
which betrays itself in some other instances) bis su^cions of 
Mr. Montague not being true to him, and in consequence iSoye» 
tiiat * he had dorm^with him; intending to sit still unless Lord 
‘ Monmouth was still his friend.’ But when assured that Xiocke 
had interested both Lord and Lady Monmoutih in his favour, 
he desires Locke to thank them equally * whether their design 
‘ succeeded or not and so fb from pressing any interest he 
expressly says,—‘my inclmations are to sit srill, and I intend 
^ not to give his lordship any further trouble.* We cm there¬ 
fore* in no way join in the opinion that Newton was unduly, 
neglected. He had hardly yet attained general celebrity; 
several altompts had been mad^ without his a^roval, to 
obtain places for him; and he was already in the enjoyment 
of an honoorabic position in the University, the highest open 
to him, the widest sphere for the exerdse of his talents, fti^d of 
an income which was clearly ample for his mod^te habits and 
wuhes. ' * 

But while thus advandbg in reputation, and in the aridst of, 
public duties, we axe presented wkh a more touching .trait 
of his persenai chara^^ in bis affectionate and assiduous 
attendanco <m hia mother, who had been adzed with a md^nint 
fovfipr. having all feazu of infootfon» he mimed ^ly and 
night»’aad adminateged^^the remedies with luivqwit 
y^e, however, suah under the dkepse^ and., waOi^ bipedynt 

'^Cdsterwqrth* s ■ .. '■ n'V m?.,', . 

j Of all parts of;thc;systm of 

complex ■ wv dfficult k the theory of 

ki the ffist xeeearoh. of Jiliewton this.'intiuato.; Jbni most 

important poedon of dm; injuify «iie in nfxptotoriy 
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and general matiner,' yet leaving many' material ^points still 
to be deared up. After the publication the imt edition 
of thie’ '*Principia’in 1687, lh«*fote, ihM iubjei|t Continued 
to occupy Newton’s thoughts ; and the ihii^e he 'pureucd 
it the more sensible $(} Im become at bojce ^ its difiSculty, 
and its importance, to ,eompleten^ ot the theory of gravi-, 
tation. In 1692 he was more especially engaged, in cariyr 
ing out. these investigations. Itn inlaicacira put even his 
unparallded powers to a severe trial It caused him continual 
anxiety and incessant labour: nor can it be wondered at if it 
tried his patience and temper also; more especially when, in 
some parts of the subject an addition^ su^y of accurate 
observations was absolutely essential for putting the theory to 
the proof; and these were as yet wanting. They were to be 
supplied by the observations of Flamstera at the Boyol Ob* 
servatory ^ Greenwich; but it was long before these were 
forthooming; and a fresh source of trouble and < vexation w'as 
opened in the discussions which arose as to their publication. 

Many years afterwards, when Maohin complimented Newton 
on his lunar theory, the latter replied, that * ^ head had never 

* ached but when be was studying that subject;’ and Halley 
mentioned to Conduitt that he had often pressed Newton to 
complete that part of his theory, but he always replied, that 

* H made his head ache, and kept him awake so often, that he 

* would think of it no more.' He was harassed at once by the 

intricacies the subject and his anxiety to possess more‘nu¬ 
merous and accurate observations of the moon’s motions. But 
at a later period, when Hailey was Astronomer Boyal, Newton 
told Conduitt, that if he Hv^ till Halley made six years’ ob¬ 
servations, ^ he would have another stroke at the moon.’ There 
can be no doubt that whatever may have been the real mmita 
of the questkm between Newton and Flamsteed, .the delays 
roust have been a subject of intense disappointment to the 
former, and, doubtless were alone sufficient to throw him into 
a state of mind not the most favouraUe for- endining any 
subsequent trials of temper, to which the ffisooxdanli elements 
involved in thdlr intmourse would subject him. . . ; ‘ 

Thus we may take, is an extoiplfficatlon of the i^ie^ of his 
feeling, the fo&iwing letter addressei to FialniAeedi^’ 

.1 ‘ ‘ -'I' \ 

’ ’ ^ *yenByri 8tw«t,^ah'. 6. 1698-9, ' 

* Sm,— Upon hearing ocicasic^lj that had sfent a»Ietfer to 

Dr.'Wallis about the parallax of the fixed staH to he printed, and 
what you had mentioned therein with of the 

moon, I was conCenied to be pUbhclybrought OU ’the ‘’Stage, about 
.what, perhaps, will never b# fiftodi^or-'the pubhc, and thoreby the 
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world put into an expectalaon of what, perhapist, never'like 

to have. I dp not love to be printed on every occasion; mock 1^-, 
to be dunned and t^ed by foir^nerg abont mathematical things, or 
to be thought by pur own people to bo trifling awaymy time about 
them when 1 should, be about the King^s businesa And^ therefore, 

I desired pr. Gregory to write to Dr. Wallis against printing that 
clause which irekt^ to that theoi^, and tbentionM me almot it. You 
may let the world know, if you please, how well yon are stored, with 
observations of all sorts, and what cdctdaticHis you have made to¬ 
wards rectifying tbo heavenly motions. But there may be cases 
wherein your friends should not be published without their leave. 
And, therefore, 1 hope you, will so order the m^ter that 1 may not, 
on this occasion, be brought upon the stage. 

‘ 1 am your humble secant, 

/Is. l^EWtON.* 

It will bo in tlie recollection of all who are interested in these 
subjects that in 1835 the late eminent astronomer, Mr. F. Bmly, 
published, from original documents, * An Account of the Bev. 

* John Flamsteed, first Astronomer Boyal,’ Ac.; which excited 
a high degree of interest, not only with r(^rd to the scientific 
dcti^ but especially as Illustrative of the personal history and 
characters, of Flamet^d and of Newton;—disclosing for the 
first time the very serious natnre of the misunderstanding which 
arose between th^, and displaying, in a way not very cr^it£d)le. 
to either of them, the violence, and even virulence, of the quar* 
reL Nor will it be foigotten how keen was *the controverey 
wliich the publication of these curious records occasioned at 
the time. The refiections made on the personal character and 
temper of Newton were regarded by many of his admirers as if 
they detracted from his philosophic^ preeminence; and those 
who in the ardour of hero-worship had invested him wi& al¬ 
most superhuman perfections, could not endure to find that he 
was on some occasions liable to the common infirmities of our 
nature. Sir D. Brewster refers to this subject in a somew'hat,. 
indignant tone, telling us that *iu 1835 the sciontific world was ^ 

* startled by the pubUcarion of Baily’s Life of Flamsteed, a , 

* huge volume deeply affecting the character of Newtoni . anile 

* etnmge to say, printed and circnlated thiDUghoat the wiCNrld at 

* the fcxpense rim Board of Admiralty. The friends cl the 

* great phriosoj^i^ w^re thus summcuied ri»ia painful co|)tit>t..« 

* ve^rsy.** The Bipard of Admiralty, we ima^e, had little to do 
witbi the merits pf the qpntroycarsy l^tween Newton and Flam* 
steedi' They ^ercised a wise libei^lity in'bemhg' the' etj^nse, 
ola publication..thq yeiy.^me of whpae ^toi wjas a'lumhl^ 

---■ t'" “ . '■ ' - r- -; -'y Ki, (,v HT" 

Freface,.p. 4. . 
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tiia6 it was worthy of their patronage, and which is «n jH hands 
admitted to. throw ,maierlal l^t on the hiato^ of British 
astzisiuuny at one of its most important epochs. D. Brew> 
ster has recsiled. atlenrion .to the subject with, refsrence to 
eoBSe newly adduced f doeutnents as tending materially to 
dhiKndate ithe qu^tioa^and, as he eaqimsses it> * to. enable 

* to defend the iUostrioos embject of this wcark agtdnst a systinn 

* of calumny uid mtsfe|»resentarion uneimaipled in the history 
*- 0 £ acience.* But we riiink these expressions, as well as 
the entire tone in whhh our author takes up this question, are 
much stronger than the occasion really calls feu*. The ex¬ 
amination of the recently discovered letters of Flamsteed as 
carried on by «Sir D. Brewster, while it tends gre^y to 
illustrate the entire history, yet does not, so far as we can 
judge, materidly sdtmr the impression as to the relationB of the 
parties in the later proceedings; nor do we see that the 
actual peculiarities of Kewion’s di^oeition are in any re¬ 
markable d^ree softened by anything new here adduced. 
Tim condusion we are inddned to adopt is, that the impar- 
torbabUity of hk temper was of that negative kmd whiihi 
arose finm intense absorption within himself and insensibility 
to things around Mm: but any cause tending to cBsturib him 
from that state of tranquillity was rmented, and made him 
irritable and snspidous. And to this, in the course o£ 
Ms dkensstons- with Flamsteed, there were other predisposing 
causes arising out of Ms state of health wMch may account for 
a large portion of the infirmity of tmnper oocasionaily dkplayed: 
especially when he called Flamste^ * many ill names; — 
,* •“ ^ppy ^ was the most mnocent of them.* 

It k not without some reference to the same questions that 
we may now advert to an incident on which a giwat dCal more 
has been said than it deserves. On the statement of Mr. 
Conduitt dfter a convers^ion with Newton himseh^ we have 
the explicit aoooont that he once aceidentaily Idt a candle oxi 
hk table among some papers, by which they were humt. Some 
of these related to optics and scane to fluximis; and ‘he.was 

* obl^ed to work them all ovmr again.* • The lam tibeu 

was not smimu, nor-did it asaterially afiS^'hha.>n >This. we 
may take as t^ timple truth, wad nsM whid; has 

bem dressed op invosany fikbakioB fimms and ocmnected with 
other ere»ta>^wkh wMdli it reelly ha4, not the ^least zelation. 
Dr. Btukdy tells m that Newton wrote a pMoei of chek^stry, 
Complaining the jBihQj^les of that mystericfts; anl .i^piin^kiipei:^ 

a^ saathimuitieel^ proofhd' wsk sy d ^muich» hnk 
was (mlndrily.burnpdfin hklabojktaiiy .irilm took 
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fie would never undertake that work a^oin;»loss 
'to be regtetted.’ Humphry Newton allndes to a i^epott 
esdsting of some sddi lots hating been occadoned^hy fire, but 
says thi^ if it occurred, it was before Ms tiine. I^t^ <»ie has 
heard ■ that tersion of the story which compromises the ra^er 
sqpocrypfaal little dog 'Diipiond*; while it is supposed to exhibit 
so beautifid a trait of the knperturbabiiity of his mast^. 
Humphrey tells us that he 'kept neither dog nor cat in his 
' chamber.’ ' The story is in other respects embellished in 
the version of Mr. De la Pryme, in whose diary it is however 
entered only as what 'he has heard;’ he bears no false 
witness gainst the dOg; but describes the buniing the papers 
one winter morning while Newton was ah chapel (wi^re 
Humphrey says he never went), and afhtns that he ' was 
' so troubled ^ereat that everyone thouglit he would have run 
' mad; be was not himself for a month after;’ the j^pers having 
been, according to this account, researches on optics, on which 
immense sums had been spent, and twenty years’ labour totadfy 
lost I And as a story never loses by repetition, Professor Sturm 
writes from Altortj that a rumour had reached them that 
Newton’s ' house and all his goods were burnt, and himself so 
' disturbed in mind thereupon as to be reduced to ycscj ill 
' circumstances.’ 

Lastly, this incident has been connected with anofiier, which 
many think still more apocryphal. The story of Newton’s 
temporary derangement in 1692-3 was for the first time 
generally heard cf by the English reading public in 1822, when 
M. Biot published his life, in which he professed to derive this 
fact from the explirit statement of a contemporary journal 
of Hayp^ens, then first broug^ to light; in wbi^ the incident 
is mentioned on the authority of one Odin, a Seotdiman, who 
visited Huyghens soon after the allied occmrrence. The cause 
asrigned was ett\|er * too intense application to study, or excessive 
« grief from haviim lost by fire his chemical laboratory and several 
'* manuscripfes.’ The barmag of his papen^ fiemn wimt we hatto 
riready observed, had no connexion wMtever^ wkh any Siness. 
But it m eiioeed^fy probable that too intesw appHesriori 
study, Ondeiperiimy the anxieties atten«Biig*tbe hmr thCtty, 
whi^ ' made hatiead ariie,’ had a veiy -de^^eonnexioa witk ai 
state of ill heallii into wyich be bad undoubteiby fallen Sduz^g 
a part of Afifi2 and 169^ • And that this wss a klad 
which lameataMy shook hk nerves, and to ri -eextom .exteak' 
kitc^ied i^wito'^ the oobcarent ekeimse^ol 4iia sieiBtoi fattahito 
^s^eara to ua piaoed beyrmd deubt^by the tosristohy of Ins 
mii lettors. viliat ft -k to%ilfl«8as0tocalto^ 
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even for a tune prosMed by the: influence of bodily dis« 
organisation) is no reason for shutting our eyes to'facts, and 
thinking the credit of Newton at stake if we admit that he 
could ever have exhibited truisient marks of incoherence or 
weakness. 

The letters alluded to are hot new to the reading public; 
but we must) in support of what we have said, briefly refer to 
tliem. The first is addressed to Fepys, dated ^pteniber 13th, 
1693: — 

* Sir,—S ometime after Mr. Millington had delivered your mes¬ 
sage he pressed me to see you the next time 1 went to London. I 
was averse, but, upon his pressing, consented, before I considered 
what I did; for 1 am extremely troubled at the embroilment 1 am in, 
and have neither atemor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my 
former conristency of mind. 1 never designed to get anything by your 
interest, nor by Kng James's favour; but am now sensible that I 
must withdraw from your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the 
rest of my friends any more, if I may but leave them quietly. I beg 
your pardon fur saying I would see you again; and rest 

* Your m(»t humble and obedient servant, 

‘ Is. Newton." 

Pepys was naturally startled at such a letter, and imme¬ 
diately in much alarm wrote to their mutual friend Millington, 
who in answer says, that he has had an interview with 
Newton: — 

* He told me he had writt to you a very odd letter, at which he 
was much concerned; added that it was in a distemper that much 
seized his head, and that kept him awake for above five nigiits 
together; which, upon occasion, he desired I would represent to 
you, and beg your pardon; he being very much ashamed he should 
be so rude to a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He is 
now very well, and, though I fear he is under some sniall degree of 
melancholy, yet I think there is no reason to su8pj|Ct it hath at all 
touched his understanding, and I hope never will.’ * 

What he had said or done with reference to Locke seems 
still more extraordinary and inexplicable. W.Wcver it was, 
he not long after gave a most touching instance of contrition, 
coupled with a melancholy exposure of some of the aberrations 
into which he had been led with respect to his friend. 

Thus he writes to Looke: — 

, ‘Sept. 16. 1693. 

‘ Sir, —Being of opinion that you ^deavoored to embroil me 
with women, and by other means, I was so mueh affected with it as 
that when one told me that you were rickly and would not live, I 
ansjvered, ” ’twere better if you were dead,” X desire you to forgive 
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this uneharitableness, for 1 am now satisfied that what you have 
done is just, and I beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts of 
you for it; and for representing that you stmek at the. root of 
morality, in a principle you laad in your^book of idefts, and designed 
to pursue in another book, and that 1 took you for a Hobbist., I bog 
your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was^a design to 
sell me an ofike, or to embroil me. , 

* I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

‘]fe. Newton.* 

Locke’s answer displays all the generous kindness and sym¬ 
pathy which might be expected from his excellent nature, and 
Newton agnin in his reply to Locke explains the cause of his 
apparent incohcrency, and the delusion under which .he la¬ 
boured : — 

' • 

* Sir,— The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got 
an ill habit of sleeping; and a distemper, which this summer has 
been epidemical, put me further out of order; so that when I wrote 
to you, I had not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and 
for live days together not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but 
what 1 said of your book 1 remember not. If you please to send me 
a transcript of that passage I will give you an account of it if I can. 

* I am your most humble servant, 

*Is. Newton.* 

This indisputable evidence under Newton’s own hand, affords 
a striking illustration of what has been said in another part of 
this Niuuber on the effect of interrupted sleep on the mental 
faculties. 

M. Jiiot, on a subsequent occasion^ has expressed his sur- 
jirisc at the sensitiveness of English philosophers at the allega¬ 
tion of Newton having suffered from such a malady; and in 
this we most entirely concur with liim ; more especially when 
wc jicrcelve the asperity of tone adopted by Sir D. Brewster 
(after quoting a passage from Biot) in reference to it, in ob¬ 
serving that however great M. Biot’s surprise may have been, 
‘ it cannot be equal to that which they feel at *hia persisting in 
‘ the statement and at the offensive aggravation of it which 
^ is contained in the preceding extract.’ 

M. Biot has viewed the Whole subject of the quarrel with Flam¬ 
steed as connected with Newton’s supposed aberration of mind, 
which he regards as having been of much longer continuance, 
than the few months during which it is on all hands clear he 
was labouring under cousiderablc derangement of bodily health, 
and perhaps in some measure of mental also. M. Biot, in fact, 
supposes the malady to have been to a certain extent permanent, 
as having at least so far affect^ Newton’s powers of thought as 
to render him incapable 'of apy grekt efforts of investigation 
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after the period itf qnesti^; «bA isore p«rtieiilax] 7 'lie«ee 6 i& 
.the hrritatioo, and «3 he oo&eiderB it the ineobereiMie, of eoine of 
Ihe 'letters to ]?lam8teed only a repetition of the same oharao* 
teiistics as those whidi so painfully medk’ the letters to Pepys 
imd Loeke. He finds ftirther ccmfinnation of his idea in the 
circumstance of Nenrtonls unaccountably reserred and taciturn 
conduct aft a later |perk>d when giving evidmice before a par- 
liamenta^ committee on the subject of the proposed Board 
of Longitude; and believes that the effects of the attack arc 
manifested in all Ms subsequent produetions, especially his 
theological writings^ which he conceives betray an enfeebled in¬ 
tellect. 

We are fully persuaded that M. Biot has carried out this 
theory to a greater* extent than the data will reidly bear. At 
the same time we admit that the morbid Bensitiveness which 
was a prominent feature in Newton’s original constitution 
may have been acted upon to so injurious an extent by bodily- 
ill health and mental labour^ as to leave him liable to nervous 
irritability of mind under peculiar exciting circumstances, such 
as those of his intercourse with Flamsteed, which gave rise to 
seeming incoherence in his expressions, and conjured up delu¬ 
sive suspicions and unfounded jealousies, to a degree which 
in a sound state of bodily health and under calmer auspices 
he would never have entertained. 

To these sources of disquiet others were added in the violent 
controversy which arose oiit of the rival claims of Leibnitz to 
an invention similar to, that of fiuxions, which Newton had so 
long concealed. If Newton hoped for quiet by withholding his 
productions from the public, never was he more unfortunately 
deceived. The embroilment (to use his favourite expression} 
continued unabated through a considerable part of the later 
portion of his life. 

Charles Montagu (grandson of th^ Earl of Manchester) had 
been acquainted with Newton at Cambridge, though much his 
junior: he sat with him in the Convention ParUament i and after 
having filled several official rituations, he became in 1694 Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. The reformation of the coinage was at 
that juncture a most pressing object, as Mr. Macaulay has re¬ 
cently r^ed in his brilliant account of the financial difficulties 
of William III. Montague was fully alive to its importance, 
and was anxious to secure Newton’s vabjable aid in reference to 
an object which involved scientific knowledge both mathematical 
and chemical. 

i«^dDonung evoits cast their itiiadows before; and in some un- 
pccouBtable way towards "tlte eqcl of 1695, a rumour prevailed 
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that Newtcm.was appointed lld^ter of,^ Mintir It was whdly 
nntnie, as there was then no Taeaaey, Kffvei^^ess it called 
forth from ij^ewton the. dbana^enafio de<danrtioi:|» in a letter to 
Halleji * if the nnnotir of preferment ^ me in the Mint 

* should hmreaft^, upon the death of Me. Hoare*^ <»; any otbmr 

* occasbn, he reviTed^ 1 pray that yon would endeavour to 

* obviate it, by aequainting your fnende that I neither put in 

* for any place in the Mint, nor would meddle with Mr. fieare’s 
‘ place were it offered me.’ 

In the following year, however, a vacancy did 'occur in the 
Wardenshipof the Mint) and Montague, in a letter equally full 
of personal regard and the consciousness of putting the i%ht 
man in the right place, announced to Newton his appointment to 
that office, then worth 600i per annum. ^ While on another 
occasion he declared that * he would not suffer the lamp which 

* gave so much light to want oil.* 

Newton’s services as Warden of the Mintf were so highly 
appreciated, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared he 
could not have carried on the new coinage without bis as¬ 
sistance. It was not completed till the end of 1699; and 
Montague (soon after created Lord Halifax), now First Lord 
of the Treasury, on a vacancy in the Mastership of the Mint, 
conferred that high office on Newton; the most graceful tribute 
which the Government could pay to that transeendent genius 
which had shed lustre on his country in the eyes of all Europe. 
So high had his reputation become on the Continent, that it was 
said the French King had offered him a large pension, which he 
declined: but he was created one of the eight foreign associates 
of the Academy of Sciences on the reorganisation of that body 
in the same year. The duties of bis office required residence 
in London. But Newton still held the Lucasian chair, and 
might occasionally lecture to bare walls: the latter interesting 
duty, however, he now resigned into the hands of the celebrated 
W. Whiston as his deputy, with the full profits of the place. 
In 1701, however, he formdly resigned the professorship, and 
earnestly promoted the appointment of Whiston as his suc¬ 
cessor. lu the same year also he resigned bis fellowship. 

There is some difficulty in tracihg Newton’s first habitation 
in London. Towards the close of 1697 he occupied a house in 


* Then Comptroller ofHhe Mint. 

j Those who wish to form an accurate estimate of the actual 
amount of Newton’s services in this great work must refer to a most 
elaborate paper by Professor De Moigan, in the Ckmipaniem to the 
British Almanac, 1866. > * ^ * - 
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Jermyn Street, near St. James's Church. Thence in OctdNfr, 
1709, he temporarily i^inoved to a part of Chelsea * near rile 
* College,’ and in September, 1710, he finally took up his 
abo^ m Martin Sti^et, Iteicester ^uare, in a house now a 
Minting office at the* corner of Long's Court. ^There he re¬ 
mained rill 1725, two^years before his death, when he i^moved 
to Kensington for better air, to a spot then called Orbell’s, 
but more lately, Pitt's Buildings, wlu^ he died. 

When settled in the metropolis he adopted a style of living 
suited to his poririon, and freely received at his house the 
numerous visitors, native and forego, who were attracted by 
his celebrity and who appreciated his merits. But in this mode 
of life he received the most material aid from another source. 

Kewton s half sifter, Hannah Smith, married Bobert Barton, 
of Brigstock, in Northamptonshire. We know nothing of the 
issue of this marriage except as regards one daughter, Catherine, 
born in 1679, and who was consequently only in her six¬ 
teenth year when Newton received his first appointment to 
the Mint. Newton commenced residence in London (as we 
have seen) in 1697. At some .period after this — how soon 
precisely we a,rc not informed — he received liis poor but beau¬ 
tiful niece into his house, and invested her with the entire 
superintendence of his domestic afifairs. It is hardly probable 
that this aiTan^ement could have commenced till she was a 
little more advanced in age. It is, however, just possible that 
it occurred before Newton’s promotion to the higher office in 
^99; and on this last supposition it is also possible that Lord 
ll^lifax may have then seen her. If he did see her, he no 
Wubt may have then been as much fascinated by her beauty 
as he certainly was at a later period. But granting all these 
suppositions, it certainly is not likely or credible, that Newton 
should Live owed his second, much less his first, appointment 
to the infiuence of her charms on the^xunistdh There is, there¬ 
fore, great improbability, if not a pfjbtive anachronism in Vol¬ 
taire’s satire, that Newton, instead .dMbeing raised to meferaoent 
from his acknowledged merits,-ow^ dt entirely to riif^cbarms 
of his nieces and the admiration with which she had inspired 
Halifijjs, t.ijy-et this story. And others more absurd, have been 
eurri^l^jl^circalated respecting her. 

^r I^Brewster states that Newton had educated her; one 
of rim many proofs he gave of his generosity towards those of 
his connexions whoin any way in need of it; though he 
perhaps took. the adffitionai motive of int(mding 

to mdke l^er and that nothing might be want¬ 

ing tp complete the .krraUgement in every way for her comfort 
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and future benefit, in 1706 he settled upon her an annuity of 
200/., of which his friend Lord Halifax was made a trustee. 
Such at least is Sir D. Brewster’s view of th<j arrangement. 
She fully repaid his kindness, and amply fulfilled the re¬ 
quisitions of presiding over his household and his table, 
AV'hcther or not she had entered on her housekeeping duties 
before 1700, it is certain that in that year she was residing near 
AVoodstock; and there had an attack of the small-pox. But 
in a letter addressed to her by ‘ her very loving uncle,’ he 
' hopes that the remains of it are dropping off apace.’ W'ishes 
‘ to know by the next how your face is, and if the fever 
‘ be going; perhaps warm milk from the cow may help to 
‘ abate it.’ * 

'J’he eflf'ects of this malady were however, tn her case, not such 
as jiermanontly to impair her beauty, which we suspect was of 
a kind less dependent on mere features and complexion, tlian 
on the higher and more enduring graces of person, manner, 
and intelligence. Catherine Barton was clearly a very extraor¬ 
dinary woman. We know no particulars of her education, and 
we cannot sui)po3e it to have been above the average of those 
days. She must, however, have profited by it in no ordinary 
degree, aided by native talent of a peculiar and many-sided 
kind ; f>ince we no sooner find her presiding at her uncle’s parties 
than men of all grades and pursuits were fai^inated as much 
by her talent and conversation as by her j)crsonal charms. She 
e(udd converse equally well with philosophers and politicians, 
wiih men of the world and retired students; she could flirt with 
the gay, and argue with the grave; she could talk fashionable 
scandal with Lady Betty Germaine, politics with Swift, and 
science with Brook Taylor, Dr. Moivre, and Montmort. 

AVriting in the heat of the fluxionary controversy. Brook 
Taylor cannot omit wishing to ‘ make his most humble services 
* accci>table to Mrs. Barton and Montmori, on his return to 
France, bears testimony to her fascinations in no measured 
terms, in a letter to B. Taylor, accompanying a ])rcsent of fifty 
bottles of champagne to Newton, with respect to which he de¬ 
clares:— 

‘ Co seroit dominage que ce bon vin fut bu par des commis 
‘ de VOS douanes, otant destine pour des benches philosophiqucs 
‘ et la belle bouche de Mademoiselle Barton. Je suis infiniment 
‘ sensible de I’honneur qp’elle me fait de se souvenir de moy. 
‘ J’ai conserve I’idee du monde la plus magnifique de son esprit 
‘ et de sa beaute’.... and this more especially on account 
of ‘ fair Ic plus spirituel et le plus fin,’ which characterises her. 

In a poem of the day, entitled ‘ The Toasters,’ when all the 
voi.. cm. NO. ccx. MM 
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reigning bejiutles receive tbeir appropriate recognitions in dis¬ 
tinct epigrams, the name of Barton is celebrat^ with due 
honour both for wit and beauty. 

In 1710, Swift’s journal contains a scries of entries of his 
repeated visits to Sirs. Catherine Barton which evince the ad¬ 
miration she inspired. He seems to liave prided himself on 
dining with her alone more than once; yet he complains that 

* he loves her better than any one here, and sees her seldomer.’ 
He gives up his usual society, and changes his manner of living; 
for the sake of getting into her company, he moved his lodg¬ 
ings to be nearer to hers. On one occasion, * we were three 

* hours together disputing upon Whig and Tory.’ On anotlier, 

* I have been so teased with Whiggish discourse by Mrs. Barton 
‘ and Lady Betty (jermainc, —never saw the like.’ At a much 
later date, a letter from her to Swift is of itself a model of its 
kind. 

Among others wdio frequented Newton’s house, Lord 
Halifax could not resist the effect of her charms, though pro¬ 
bably long after the period imagined by Voltaire. Of the 
precise extent of his admiration nothing is recorded. But in 
his w ill he left her all his jewels, 5000/., with a grant from the 
Crown, during her life, of tlm Rangership and Lodge of Bushy 
Park, and the manor of Apscourt: ‘ These gifts and legacies,’ 
he adds, * I leave her as a token of the sincere love, aflbction, 
‘ and esteem, I have long had for her person, and as a siuall 
‘ recompense for the pleasure and happiness 1 have had in her 

* conversation.’ He also charges his executor to ‘ transfer to 

* her an annuity of 2(){)/. purchased in Sir I. Newton's iiujup, 
‘ and -which he (Halifax) held in trust for her.’ He died in 
1715. 

In an anonymous life of Lord Halifax, evidently a trumpery 
work, got up by the disrejmtable publisher^ Curll, and which 
Sir D. Brew'ster has traced to an unknown pcnny-a-lincr, one 
Pittis, the following passage occurs, when he is speaking of the 
death of Lord Halifax’s lady : — 

‘ Upon whose decease his lordship took a resolution of living single 
thenceforward, and cast his eye upon the widow of one Col. Barton, 
and niece to the famous Sir Isaac Newton, to be superintendent 
of bis domestic atfairs. But as this lady was young, beautiful, and 
gay, so those who were given to censure passed a judgment upon 
her which she no way merited, since §he was a womjin <Sf stri{;t 
bfinour and virtue; and though she might be agreeable to his lord, 
ship in every particular, that noble peer’s complaisance to her pro¬ 
ceeded wholly from the great esteem he had for iier wit and most 
fxquisite understanding, as wdll appear from what relates to her in 
the will at the close of these raenif irs.’ 
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Passing OTer the trivial mistake as to her widowhood, that a 
person in Mrs. Catherine’s situation should noj have escaped 
calumny, is no way surprising; but that such insinuations 
should be conceived to bo in any way supported by the above 
statement, which, so far as it is worth anything, goes directly 
to contradict them, may well be a matter of astonishment. 
One circumstance, however, may require a word: Halifax, 
in his will (as we have seen), charges his executor * to transfer 
‘ to her the annuity purchased in Sir L Newton’s name.’ This 
has been supposed to bear an ambiguous meaning. We do not 
j)rofcss to comprel^end the exact nature of the transaction from 
these words, unless it were, as Sir D. Brewster Supposes, simply 
Jin annuity jmrehased for her life by her Ancle, and of which 
Halifax was trustee. If it mean that Halifax purchased the 
annuity, why did he do it in Sir I. Newton’s name ? or how 
could it be transferred to Miss Barton? his name was not 
concealed in the matter, since he was at any rate avowedly a 
trustee. However this may be, supposing Halifax to have 
boon the donor, it was clearly a legitimate mode of substantially 
evincing his friendshij) for the uncle and his admiration for the 
niece, hy making a provision for her after her uncle’s death, 
when she would probably much need it. To infer from it 
anything in the way of an underhand payment in requital for 
favours of a more particular nature (as has been insinuated) is 
not only wholly unsupported by evidence, nor even probability, 
hut clearly inconceivable w'hen we recollect that Newton was 
Jiimself a party to the transaction; a man whose precise morality 
would not endure an approach to impropriety; — who even cut 
his old acquaintance Vigani for once ‘telling a loose story 
f ubinit a nun; ’ — yet he continued to retain his niece as 
the head of his houseliold during the whole period in which 
any such proceedings, if they existed, must have been going 
on. iMoreover, in August, 1717, she was married to John 
Conduitt, Esquire, of Cranbury, in Hainpshire; a man of 
position and character, not likely to marry the cast-off mistress 
of a premier; and for four years after their marriage they 
continued to reside in Newton’s house. Conduitt latterly 
assisted in the duties of the Mint, and, doubtless from con¬ 
sideration to Newton’s high opinion of him, was appointed his 
successor in the office. Their only daughter married the Hon. 
John Wallop, afterwards Viscount Lymington, through whom 
the Earls of Portsmouth arc descended from Catharine Barton, 
and many valuable memorials of Newton have been preserved 
in their family. ^ * 

Mr. Conduitt, describing Newton’s personal appearance in 
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the latter part of his life, says, he had a * comely and gracious 

* aspect,’ and^ ‘ a very lively and piercing eye.* Bishop 
Atterbury, however, thought, that ‘ ih the whole air of his 
‘ face and make there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
‘ which appears in his compositions; he had something rather 
‘ languid in his look and manner, which did not raise any great 

* expectation in those who did not know him; ’ which is con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of Hearnc, the antiquary, who says, 

‘ he was a man of no very promising asiMJCt.’ ‘ lie 

‘ sjwke little in company; so that his conversation was not 
‘ agreeable. When he rode in his coach, one arm would be out 
‘ of his coach on one side and the other o^ the other.’ But 
this last peculiarity is strangely interpreted by Arago (in his 
ehffe of Young), who ascribes it to timidity and,the continual 
fear of being upset. 

When his admiring friend Locke stated confidentially to tlio 
Lord Chancellor King that Newton * is a nice man to deal with 

* and a little too apt to raise in himself suspicions where there 
‘ is no ground,’ we cannot be surprised that Flamsteed should 
have declared that he found Newton ‘ insidious, ambitious, and 

* excessively covetous of praise, and im[)aticnt of contradi<‘.tion.’ 
U'Alembcrt observes: * In England people were content with 
‘ Newton’s being ibe greatest genius of the age; in France one 
‘ w'ould also have wished him to be amiable: ’ and no doubt it 
would have been desirable to have been able to Jissign to him 
both kinds of excellence; but we must be content with him as 
w’e find him. 

Tiic numerous instances of his pecuniary liberality to his 
relations and others who stood in need of it, are not fairly tu 
be disparaged by the fact that he was notoriously carcltss of 
inoncv; of which several curious instances arc on record, lie 
had once been imj) 0 scd upon in the purcliase of an estate, and 
when told that he might vacate the bargain in equity, lie 
replied, ‘that he would not for the sake of 2000/. go into 
WestmMister Hall to tell that he had been made a fool of.’ 

He one day missed bank bills to the amount of 3000/., and 
suspected that his pocket had been picked by the graceless ne¬ 
phew of his friend \V histon, who had bought an estate at that 
price without any ostensible means of paying for it. Yet he 
could not be prevailed on to prosecute; and when Conduitt 
asked him how much he had lost, he only answered ‘ too much.* 

When he was attended by the eminent surgeon Chcscldcn, 
he took out of his coat pocket a handful of guineas and offered 
them as a fee, and on Chcselden’s remonstrating, he only said 
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laugliing, ‘ sujiposc I do give you more than your fee.’ Being 
lolil that Dr. Clieyne had written an ingenious book on mathe¬ 
matics, but had not money to print it, Newton offered him a 
bag of money which he refused, and ‘ Newton \vould sec him 
* no more.* 

Anxious as Newton was above all things for quiet and tran¬ 
quillity, he seems to have been destined never to enjoy it. No 
sooner was he appointed to the Mint than he was harassed by a 
series of annoyances arising from the misconduct and quarrels 
of his subordinates, and was even himself the subject of accusa¬ 
tions and calumnies, which were however promptly repressed 
and silenced by his elevation to the Mastership. On his assum¬ 
ing the chair of the lioyal Society, even that philosophical 
body w’as not exempt from dissensions of .a very undignified 
and disgraceful character, which led to some serious and un¬ 
seemly altercations at a public meeting of the society, when, 
after a violent attack upon him from Dr. Woodward, Dr. (after¬ 
wards Sir Hans) Sloane (according to the friends ot the former) 

‘ made grimaces,’ and Sir Isaac culled him ‘ a tricking fellow,’ 
and ' a villain, and a rascal!’ 

The surreptitious publication of his Chronology was not un- 
mixed with other annoyances (or at least was connected with 
them in Newton’s too susceptible and suspicious apprehensions), 
as is painfully evinced in the following expressions: — 

‘ AbW* Conti came into Kngland in spring, 1715, and while he 
staid in England he pretended to be ray friend, but assisted Mr. 
Leibnitz in imgaging lue in new' disputes. The part he acted here 
may be undtTstoud by the chsiracter given of him in the Acta Eru- 
dimruin for 1721. . . . And bow Mr. Leibnitz, by his mediation, 

eiulcavoured to engage me, against iny w'ill, in new disputes about 
occult qualities, uiiiver.sal gravity, the sensorium of God, space, time, 
vacuum, atoms, ilie jjcrfection of tlm world, siipra-mundane intelli¬ 
gence, and niaihematical problems, is mentioned in the second edition 
of the “ Cominercium Epistulicum.” And what he hath been doing 
.in Italy ma)* be understood by the disputes raised* there by one of 
liis friends, wlio denies many of ray optical experiments, though they 
liave been all tried in Eraiice with success. But I ^ hope tliat these 
tilings and the per[)etual motion will be the last eflorts of this kind, 
—wdl be the last eflorts of those friends of Mr. Leibnitz to embroil 
me.’ (Vol. ii. p. 306.) 

We have gone to too great length in the details of Newton's 
personal history and priyate life to allow room for, or perhaps 
to require, extended general remarks. As to the extraordinary 
peculiarities of his idiosyncrasy, our readers will be able t» 
judge for themsclVcs. Extremes of praise or blame are for the 
1110^1 part equally erroneous. While We do not uphold him as 
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a model of moral as well as of intellectual excellence, we can by 
no means assent to the assertion that he was destitute of com¬ 
mon good feelings. We, cannot agree in a parallel which has 
been drawn between him and Bacon as similar instances of 
transcendent intellectual greatness combined with the lowest 
moral meanness.' We cannot admit, as has been said by a recent 
critic, that his was * iron intellect surrounding a moral vacuum.’ 
We do- not believe, on the other hand, that he was all good¬ 
ness, beneficence, and patience. He was imperturbable when 
there was nothing to i)erturb him; but once thrown off his 
equilibrium he had little self-control, and became often irritable, 
sometimes intemperate. But he could be also generous, for¬ 
giving, and cousjigeous, as he w’as always transjmrcntly honest 
and incorruptibly }MU'e. The truth is, that the intellect which 
had roost deeply sounded and explored the mysteries of external 
nature was at times j)erplexcd and obscured by the mysteries 
and infrinitios of its own constitution, and in embracing the 
s 3 'stcin of the universe Newton at tiiiics lost possession of 
himself. 

We have not gone into particular literary criticism of Sir 
D. Brewster’s work. But our readers will see how far we 
have found reason to differ from the author in some points, 
while we freely admit that the literary and scientific world is 
deeply indebted to him for the disclosure of a large amount of 
new information relating to the illustrious subject of this me¬ 
moir. But amid many highly rhetorical passages, and copious 
scientific illustrations of the history of Newton's discoveries, 
there is to our mind something of a one-sided and disagreeable 
tour pervading the whole performance; and as a composition 
we hardly think the work a memorial altogether worthy either 
of Newton or of Brewster. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Modern Painters. By John EuSKiN. Vol. I, 
containing Parts 1 and 2. Fifth Edition, revised. 1851. 
Vol. II., containing Part 3. Sections 1 and 2. Third Edi¬ 
tion, revised. 1851. Vol. III., containing Part 4. 1856. 

2. Pre-RaphaelitisTn. 1851. 

3. Notes on some of the Prindpal Pictures Exhibited in the 

Rooms of the Ropal Academy. By JoHN EUSKIN. Third 
Edition. 1855. * 

4. Giotto and his Works in Padua, Part 1. (Printed for the 
Arundel Society.) 1854. 

TT has been noted by physicians that 8ucl\ epidemics as plague, 
or falling sickness, or nervous distemperature, on every new 
recurrence, seize hold of some class of susceptible persons not 
attacked by them when disease last made its round; but, during 
one visitation the malady will be more fatal than during another, 
by reason of this very change in the victims of the infection. 
The remark holds good if applied to literature. Convulsions 
there must be, so lung as the Poet’s imagination is liable to 
disox'ders, — so long as the Professor’s brain is accessible to 
vanity. But when the convulsionary spirit passes from those 
^viio create to those who teach, the malady assumes its most 
malignant form, and engenders evils which it may take a 
century to eradicate. A‘Werter,’ a ‘ Nouvelle Heloisc,’ or 
any other morbid romance, does its immediate work of harm by 
exciting the passions; but its influence may at any moment bo 
suiicrseded by some such simple and healthy writer as Scott — 
more able than Goethe or Eousseau to enthral millions, without 
^[uickening a single unwholesome appetite. Longer-lived may 
be the influence of the pulpit, when fanaticism by way of 
faith, and dogmatism in place of research, arc recommendevl by 
theatrical gestures and declamatory periods. False taste in 
poetry or in art is bad; but false deduction in history and 
false doctrine in criticism, arc the worst of all. So far as 
Painting is concerned, we seem to be passing through such a 
})cri()d of fldse and superficial pedantry under the disguise of 
superior attainments and infallible authority. The right of 
imagination to confound terms and of self-will to fling out new 
definitions has been asserted with a rhapsodical fluency which has 
taken modest persons by storm. They have been stunned into 
submission while the teacher of principles has maintained that 
a scries of contradictory paradoxes comprised the one saving 
consistency which is to rcgcneratic Art. They have been 
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hidden to prove 'their humility by a total surrender of the 
functions of memory. But the frenzy has reached—possibly 
has passed—itg crisis; and Mr. lluskin must forgive us if we 
deal with his vaticinations as if they were amenai)lc to tiie laws 
of common sense, and proceed to examine some of his claims to 
be a master in Israel. 

This third volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ if viewed in context 
with its writer’s former works, shows the extent to which excessive 
pretensions and imperfect acquirements have bewildered and cor- 
ni])ted a mind rich in ingenious knowledge of detail, and gifted 
with rhetorical powers which ought, if belter guided, to liave 
done service to the study and the philosophy of Art. Jf we 
examine how farj in Mr. Ruskin's writings, desire for display 
has superseded tlie tove of truth, tlie task is entered on, not 
because it is agreeable, but because it is seasonable. After 
having made a fame, by hanging on to the skirts of a famous 
arlist — after deluding those craving for novelty i>ito the 
helicf that a dashing style must imply precious discoveries — 
after liaving met the humour of the time, by preaching the 
religion of architecture with a freedom in the use of sacred 
names and sacred things from which a more reverential man 
would have shrunk—after having served as an eloquent though 
too flattering guide to the treasures of Venice, — after having 
enriched the citizens of this Scottirii metropolis with receipts 
how to amend the architecture of our city by patching Pul- 
ladian squares, streets, and crescents witli Gothic w'indows, 
balconies, and pinnacles, — after having lectured to decorators 
on the beauty and virtue of painting illegible letters on sign¬ 
boards and shop-fronts, - the wisdom of ISIr. Ruskin has of 
late begun to cry in the streets. lie attempts to erect tlie most 
extravagant paradoxes into new canons of taste ; and the viru¬ 
lence of Ills personalities is only exceeded by the eccentricity of 
Ins judgment. lie now periodically enters the exhibition-room 
as an overseer, s-Uinmoning gallery-loungers to stand and deliver 
their sympathies,— calling on had painters to tremble, — and 
assailing those whom he dislikes with menaces and insults. Thus 
in the third edition of his Royal Academy imde mccuni for 1855, 
after having referred to a former vituperation of a picture by 
Mr. Roberts,— 

‘ 1 have great personal regard for Mr. Roberts,’ says our Oracle, 
‘ but it may be well to state at once, that whenever 1 blame a 
painting, 1 do so a.s gently as is con.sivSt(‘ijt with just explanation of 
its principal defects. 1 never say half of what I.could say in its 
disfavour; and it will hereafter be found, that when once I have felt 
it my duty to attack a picturb, the worst policy which the friends of 
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the Hrtist can possibly adopt will be to defend it.* (Notes^ 3rd ed. 
p. 36.)* 

Absurd and im[)ertinent as this language is, especially when 
addressed to artists wlio do not owe their lame to Mr. Kus- 
kin’s favour, it is worth while to inquire what right he has 
to use it. It may be conceded that few English writers have 
devoted themselves to the literature of Art, who have been more 
richly gifted by nature than Mr. Ruskin. He has that warmth 
of admiration which is eminently quickening to the spirits of 
colder pilgrims; he has that brightness of imagination which 
enables him to seize what is subtile in intention, and to com¬ 
prehend wiiiii is noble in design. lie commands an expressive 
w«tylc — fluent, versatile, and sonorous in no "common degree. 
He can allow for the varying rels^ioii-j which exist betwixt 
art and society. Mr. Ruskin, too, has wrought industriously, 
travelled far, seen much, collected largely. These are pre¬ 
cious attrilmtes and qualifications ; yet rarely has the value of 
su(di gilts been more completely neutralised than in the case of 
tiie author of * ]\Iodern Painters.’ Rarely has vanity, so over¬ 
weening in stature, so unblushing in front, so magisterial in lan¬ 
guage, risen up between a writer and bis public. That the praise 
of others lias encouraged tliis tone [irovcs the weakness of the 
apostle, as much us the credulity of his auditory. There is much 
t>f lolly and of fashion in all similar ejudemic^ of admiration; 
but there is something, also, more generous tb.in mere folly. 
The persons of quality who swooned and fainted on the pul[)it- 
slair at Hatton Garden while Irving held forth during what 
Dr, Chalmers csilled ‘his exhausting services,’ must not bear the 
whole blame of Irving’s aberrations and eccentricities. There 
lurked in tlic jwcacber’s mind—there must lurk in the minds of 
all belonging to tlie school to wliich he belonged, and to which 
Mr. Ruskin belongs, including Poets, Critics, or Social Re¬ 
formers— a morbid avidity for immediate cflect, for immediate 
recognition, for immediate adulation, which beComes absolutely 
])oisonous, — and poisonous to none more than to the Professors 
or Preachers themselves, since it destroys in them not only the 
will, but even the power of being truthful. 

* Mr, Roberts and Mr. Maclisc are, it seems, the peculiar objects 
of JSIr. Ruskin’s aversion ; and he is .'said to have addressed to these 
geiitleim-n a formal sentence of liis supreme disapprobation. Yet in 
the first volume of ‘Modtjrn Painters,’ p. 116., we read, ‘Works of 
‘ David Roberts, tkeir fidelity and grace ; ’ and Maclise is certainly 
the artist in the whole Royai Academy who has carried to its highest 
])itch that finish which Mr. Ruskin adnnres in the Pre-Ruphaelito 
school. 
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It is necessary—to avoid the imputation of unjust severity 

— to recapitulate some facts of our author’s past career. Mr. 
liuskin, after having made himself favourably known as "a 
writer of fugitive verse, was tempted into his first emission of 
prose in the hope, he says, * of compelling the English public 
‘ to do honour to an English painter of genius,’ who had not 
received his just dues. There may be generosity in such a 
case of* officious advocacy, if the advocate does not, by way of 
advertising his own tropes and metaphors, take up a cause 
which stands in no need of it. But, strange as it may seem to 
Mr. Buskin, Turner liad his English appreciators and his Eng¬ 
lish public previous to the year 1846. There were persons wlio 
delighted not in Turner’s oil paintings only, but in his drawings, 
which our author eulogises with such commendable warmth. 
Tlierc were already such, eonnoisseurs as Lord Egremont, Mr. 
Fawkes, and Mr. Munro, eager to appr()j)rinte the best spe¬ 
cimens of that painter’s varied and original genius. There w^as 
already a circle of enthusiasts prompt to form itself round 
every new 8|)ecimen of Turner’s extraordinary powers, and even 
to palliate the freaks and aberrations of his prismatic brush. 
It was not as a discoverer, but as a representative of the tastes 
and wishes of these partisans, we imagine, that Mr. Buskin be¬ 
gan to harangue. But the teacher on such subjects could 
only collect crowds by the singularity of his own (•.#ntortions, 

— by the daring vehemence of his paradoxes, — and by the 
abuse of all pilgrims who, cither from old faitli or new convic¬ 
tion, bow’ed at any other altiir. Accordingly, tlm landscape- 
painters, from whom Turner had derived many of his models, 
and h arned many of his secrets —the Vandcrveldcs, SiUvatoiv, 
and Claudes — were bi'anded by ]Mr. Buskin as idiots, ruffians, 
liars; and the preacher snatcliing up Truth and Nature as his 
watchw'ords, but forgetting that these also imj)ly Love, Charity, 
and Beverence, rushed into the arena—Malay fasliion—thrusting 
here, smiting tljere, foaming at the mouth, to establish his pro¬ 
fessional sanctity ; yet resting adroitly, by fits and starts, to utter 
some old truth that sounded like a new revelation, or to rclie^c 
himself after his bursts of rant by some outpouring of genuine 
poetry. Gorgeous and delicious descriptions of Nature, high- 
flown appeals to conscience, religious faith and duty (as though 
tlicse liad been standards not dreamed of by any modern save our 
author), seduced some readers, — awed others. The timid held 
their breath; the imaginative were wafmed; the thoughtful de¬ 
ferred pronouncing sentence on the doctrines of one claiming so 
htgij a mission, so new an inspiration. Meanwhile Turner con¬ 
tinued to paint away, more puzzled than pleased, it is said, by 
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tho antifcs of his adorer; whether to paint more wisely or more 
wildly as age came on, we will not here inquire. It docs not 
come within our. province to examine one by one the claims 
advanced by Mr. Buskin for Turner, as coinpifred with other 
landscape artists, on the strength of which he has awarded 
to that painter a pedestal by the side of our Bacons and Shaks- 
pcares — the highest minds and the most versatile and vigorous 
poets — of England. But one remark must be offered.* Com¬ 
pleteness is necessary to a work of art, though indication 
justifies a man in styling himself an artist. By completeness 
wc do not mean subscription to certain forms of arrangement, 
to certain niceties of finish: but we cannot count as a picture 
the work which has been considered by its painter as a field 
for experiment, and thrown aside when that experiment had 
been tested. It matters little whether the experiment be that 
made by a Reynolds, when lie painted with liquor from a South 
Sea sliell in the hope of finding something like the murex of 
the Tyrians, to obtain a new flesh tint; or whether it be the 
attempt of a Turner to fix on his canvas those evanescent at- 
mos])heric effects which defy all attempts to perpetuate them, as 
invincibly as tlie voice of a mountain echo defies the best skilled 
musician---or as the breath of rose and orange flowers which 
greets the traveller through the dusk of a summer night as he 
drops down on the Lake of Como eludes the art of the most 
,magical eliemist To experiment there is no Hinit; to art there 
are many limits placed by circumstance, by finite mortal power.^ 
By the labours of the experimentalists are w^on extensions of 
these limits, few and far between, enlargements of the bounda¬ 
ries established by the schools of past ages, ^ct the most 
courageous experimentalists, though they may be among the 
greatest poets, arc not after all the greatest artists. They are 
too bold, too breathless: they are, after a time, too willing to 
devote tberaselvcs to experiment for experiment’s sake. They 
are too apt to count upon the appreciating, power of those 
whom they have trained up step by step to relish a manner, and 
to neglect that juster and less mannered section of the public 
wdiich arrives direct at a real work of art, and cares little for 
that which can be only rightly enjoyed from some prescribed 
point of view, or after a recondite explanation of t]?e painter’s 
intentions. In the pursuit of novelty they lose that simplicity 
which is tho purest gift of the artist and the highest merit 
of art. Some such uflant of clearness, some such inefficiency 
of execution wdiolly to boar out the intention, are all charge¬ 
able against Twner, by those who have not penetrated the 
peculiar qualities of his style and educated themselves to ad- 
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luirc it. But intolerance or indifFcrencc on the part of the 
English public, in regard to his great genius, tlicre has been 
none. Our collectors, our gallery haunters, have not ignored tlie 
previous existence of practical or j) 0 ctical landscape art, in order 
to glorify the discoveries or the vagaries of one given man; but 
the English world of connoisseurs was not ‘ blinded to tlic 
‘ presence of a great spirit among them till the hour of its 
‘ departure ’ (which Mr. liuskiii declares to be historical fact). 
Mr. Turner not only lived to see his fame rise above vulgar 
criticism, but in the course of a long life he realised a large for¬ 
tune by his works. There was no cruel neglect of Turner 
bclorc ^Ir. liuskiii rose to protect him; there was much tole¬ 
ration for his visi«*ns and eccentricities. This w’as extended to 
him long before Turner had a champion; and altliuugh Turner 
may owa something to so fervent a disciple as Mr. Kuskin, 
Mr. Kuskin owes a great deal more to the celebrity he has 
contrived to borrow from so great an artist as Turner. 

After this fashion has been the progress of Mr. Kuskin as a 
writer on Art. llis next device was to transfer to the newest 
eccentricity of the day — that of wbat are called the Kre- 
Kaphaelites — the devutiim lie had hitlicrto paid to a Painter 
who was not only their superior but their opposite. But the 
real direction and conse<[uence of such efforts cannot be lor 
ever disguised by the moat adroit master of rhapsody, let him 
he ever so able to amuse his readers, and to keep them from 
thinking. When the excitement of novelty has sub^ided, 
even tlie most Atupid of those who have been commanded to 
btlieve will find a spirit of inquiry stir, ami the faculties of 
comparison awaken. And thus students of Painting will not, 
because it is Mr. Kuskiu’s [ileasurc, receive Turner’s scenic 
effects, and the finish of the I*re-liapbaelites as the growth of the 
same tree, as illustrations of the same system. "J'liey will not 
consent to denounce all Greek arehiteeture ajj base, disgusting, 
utterly to be scouted from earth, with all its depeiideueies and 
descendants, when they recollect that it was on Greek forms 
that the mediaeval builders based tlieir edifices, and from Greek 
fragments and materials that they drew their first examples of 
decoration. They will ask how fur it is just that a censor, who 
in some ctjses adduces every exception as an example, every 
blemish as a beauty, and every irregularity as a sign of enter- 
l>rise, in others shall denounce the smallest deficiencies as dam- 
mitoiy of those wlio exhibit them. — I'hey may inquire, for 
instance, how an arbiter of taste, who finds tlie festoon and 
garland decorations of the Palladian architcefure abominable 
because they are not natural, can delight in the pillars supporting 
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porclics and resting on the hacks of couchant animals, which 
ilank so many a mediaeval door-way. Nor will honest persons 
rest till they have endeavoured to ascertain how far all these 
contradictory prejudices can be reconciled; how far they are 
based on a burning desire to surprise and to overrule—how far 
on the love of Truth — how far on the knowledge of it. We 
have no doubt as to the result of such inquiries. The,strange 
assumption and inaccuracy of Mr. Ruskin as an oracle of Art 
Avill become clearly evident even to those who recognise his 
industry in collecting detail, his ingenuity in finding a reason 
for everything that it suits his w'him to invent, and the poetry 
of language with which he embellishes wdiat he attempts to 
describe. * 

Hut all who desire to be taught ha\ c a right to claim from 
those who profess to teach them, besides the name of Truth, 
something of its nature—truth in research — truth in de¬ 
finition— truth in reasoning—truth in interpretation. I^hat 
these things go far to make up truth in belief, few of those who 
are the most profoundly impressed with mortal fallibility will 
dispute. Hence, in proportion as the cry of Truth is raised 
by the cmjiiric to justify paradox, to excuse license, to ac¬ 
credit insolence, in so much is the wrong done cruel. But the 
otfeiicc is common, and profitable. The most unscrupulous 
persons are the noisi(‘st in assuring mankind of their scrupu¬ 
losity. Who are so hypocritical as those whose lips overflow 
with the profc.'sion of sincerity ? Who are so inexact as 
the dogmatists, who not having satisfied themselves bv warrant- 
able means, choose that no subsccpicnt inquirer shall be able to 
iisccrtain on wdiat data they rest their conclusions? Xo one 
lia.s ever cxpo.‘«ed his claims to truthfulness to a sterner exami¬ 
nation than Mr. Buskin; since rarely has the serviceable cry 
been raised more loudly than by him, whether to authen¬ 
ticate the examples he has collected, to recommend the prin- 
eiples he expounds, or to praise the artists Adiom he delights 
to honour. — ‘lie will not’ (he says) 'put forth an example 
‘ of Baphacl’s tree-work without having copied the trees 
* leaf for leaf.’* He w'ill not defend the irregularities on the 
faqade of Pisa Cathedral, without having precisely counted the 
arches in each arcade. He does not specify merely the coloured 
marbles which harmoniously encrust a Murano archivolt, but 
he calls attention to tjie very spots in some of the fragments. 
The spcclousness of such professed accuracy is calculated to 
inspire confidence and to discourage all counter-examination. 

^ Modern Paiiitei:', vof. iii. p- 320. 
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Yet those who rely on Mr. Ruskin’s precision of detail will 
receive severe shocks when they come to test it precisely. We 
have oursclvcs«cletected more than one gross misrepresentation 
in the recondite and remote examples which he is much given 
to quote. If any one, for example, examine^ with these ‘ Lee- 
‘ tures ’ in hand, the bracket from the front of Lyons Catliedral, 
cngravQd (Plate IX., fig. 15.) for the Edinburgh ‘ Discourses 
‘ on Architecture and Painting,’ and there elaborately descanted 
on, he wdll find that the lecturer sketched that quaint morsel 
of stone-work through a glass as delusive as the veriest lilac or 
orange pane which bears the name of Mr. liuskin’s peculiar 
aversion—Claude liorraine. Or, again, let the student of archi- 
tectnral detail search in the portal of Bourges Cathedral for tlie 
haw thorn-wreath more than once referred to by Mr. Ruskin 
as a lovely specimen of rural realism apjdied to the purposes 
of devotional art. He may search long before he finds wliat 
stands to Mr. Ruskin for haw’thorn ; — and will turn aw'ay from 
his discovery when he has made it, astounded at the imagination 
of the writer who has wrought up an example so unimportant 
and so questionable into a type of disproportionate value and 
beauty. Or (to offer a last example) let lujn take Mr. Rus- 
kin’s rapturous exposition of the Mosaic olive-tree {vide ‘ Stojies 
‘ of Venice,’ vol. ii. p. 178.), and compare it with the lecturer's 
contcm])tuous njcntion of such Circek patterns as represent the 
wave of the sea, the flowers of the honeysuckle, or the leaves 
of the acanthus. Wc are satisfied that the stilted exaggcratioji 
of such praise, and the injustice of such blame, will strike tlie. 
studer.t as among tlio artifices of partisanship, which amount, in 
every sense of tlic word, to partial abandonment of vcwicity aud 
a total want of candour. 

We could work out these comparisons much further in 
following Mr. Ruskin as a collector of examples, most per¬ 
versely swayed l)y .sympathy and antipathy, did wc purpose 
to do more than to invite those who put implicit faith in 
his accuracy, to test for themselves whetiier these things bo 
true. But let us turn from example to precept. If Mr. 
Rudkin’s .assumptions and deductions, as set down in his third 
volume of ' Modern Painters,’ he studied attentively, if wc 
read his apologetic defence of Giotto’s carelessness in land¬ 
scape in the brochure issued by the Arundel Society, it will be 
seen, that he has used the pen not merely to flatter the eye in 
a favourite outline—not merely to entice the student to excuse 
that which wa.s by circumstance barbarous, as if it were by 
purpose reverential—but, also to frame definitions, which may 
,be adroitly turned to any purpose# The following dicta (so far 
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as wc comprehend them) are sound in themselves, but fallacious 
to a point of hypocrisy if by their aid we try Mr. Kuskin’a 
criticism on the sinners whose pictures it suits l^im to blacken, 
in order that he may burnish the reputation of those whom he 
has chosen for his saints. Speaking of Giotto :— 

* Whin we know a little more of art in general,’ says Mr. Kuskin, 

' we shall begin to suspect that a man of Giotto’s power of xuind, did 
not altogether suppose his clusters of formal trees, or diminutive 
masses of architecture, to be perfect representations of the woods of 
Judea, or of the streets of Jerusalem; we sliall begin to understand 
tliat there is a symbolical art which addresses the imagination as 
well as a realist art which supersedes it.' {Clotto atul his Works in 
Padua, p. 38.) 

Kow surely, this liberal saying might be brought to bear on 
the works of more professed landscape artists than Giotto, by 
any one really possessing the catholic spirit of toleration. Had 
jSlr. Jluskin allowed it to guide him among Salvator Rosa’s 
rocky coasts and gloomy tvildernesscs —to cast the light of its 
charity on Claude’s Arcadian compositions, — he would not 
have been so rancorous in abuse of the banditti painter, so lofty 
in contempt of the artist who (we are quoting Mr. Ruskin 
again) first set the sun in heaven—pictorially. 

lleni is a second passage concerning truth in Art, by aid of 
which anything may be rejected, or everything accepted, ac¬ 
cording UvS the truth-lover is in a critical or credulous humour. 

‘ There an* some trutlis,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘easily obtained,,which 
give a deceptive reseinhlancc to nature: others, only to be obtained 
with difllculty, w'hich csiU'^e no deception, but give inner and deep 
resemblance,’ {Modern Paiufers, vol. iii. p. 131.) 

The convenience of this tlieory of inner and deep resem¬ 
blance need scarcely be j)ointcd out, since it invests the seer 
with full power to pierce where others cannot enter,—to decide 
where simpler observers doubt, —to assume of lay aside autho¬ 
rity in proportion as liis tendencies arc peaceful or warlike. 

iMany more stick elastic definitions of truth will be found 
under the section ‘ Sincerity,’ iu the chapter ‘ On the real 
‘ JS’.'iturc of Greatness of Style ’ {Modern Paintersy vol. iii. 
pj). 36-7, &c.), by a skilful application of which the most 
glaring infidelity might receive canonisation, and the deepest 
ignorance pass for wjsdora. Haying recommended them to 
tliG attention of those who imagine that language was given 
for the purpose of clear expression and not of concealment,— 
let us pi’ocecd to illustrate IVlr. Ruskin’s appreciation of truth¬ 
fulness in performance, as exhibited by his favourites among 
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the painters. Such truth, it will be remembered, is claimed 
by him as the crown of. glory for those minute finishers 
wfio have banded together by similarities of humour into 
the school called Pre-Raphaelite. To hear these persona 
extolled for their literal veracity has always amazed us, even 
while recollecting the lengths to which advocacy will go in 
favour of a theory, and the courage with which a Sophist 
can pibve affectation to be simplicity and siniplicity affec¬ 
tation, should he take up the deience or the attack of ddla 
Cruscanism. The energy and minuteness with Which the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood have mastered and recorded certain 
individual details, has not yet taught them truth in arrange¬ 
ment, truth in ferm, truth in colour, let Mr. Ruskin declare the 
reverse as loudly ai he will. Is it the truth of Mr. Millais’ 
pictures which has caused the Exhibition loungers to pause he- 
fore them,—these to scoff,—those to pray ? Or is it the truth 
of some solitary expression, some accessory decoration so preter- 
naturally wrought out as to atone by its special virtue for 
half a hundred absurdities ? The lact is, that these artists mis ¬ 
take a puerile and servile fidelity to certain minute details for 
that broader character of truth which affects the whole mind of 
the spectator; and as all details are in nature infinite, for one 
object which is delineiited with distressing precision, a hundred 
others are slurred over or distorted. Yet these analytical prin¬ 
ciples of criticisin are rigorously and not very fairly applied by 
Mr. Ruskin. Thus ]\Ir. Jilaelise is to be cruelly flagellated 
because he has slighted seven circular golden ornaments in the 
Duke’s robe, in his picture of the Avrcstling scene from ‘ As you 
* Like it ’ (vide Exhibition Notes, &c. p. 9.); Mr. Herbert is to 
be reproached for the ‘ profile of firwood ’ given to his ‘ Cordelia ’ 
and for the mistaken lights in the four jewels of his * Lear’s 
‘Coronet;’ but in the works .of the Pre-Raphaelites, blue 
flesh-tints, bad drawing, and the miserable conceits of the 
monkish painter® are to be admired, because they happen to be 
the objects of his predilection. We do not undervalue the 
talents of Mr. Millais and Mr. Hunt, but the service rendered 
to them by Mr. Ruskin is of a questionable character, siuce he 
has laboured to confirm them in their peculiar defects, and to 
render them supremely ridiculous in the eyes of the public. 

There is such a thing as colour-blindness. Every one has 
heard the story of the excellent Quakjjr philosopher who be¬ 
lieved tliat he was bearing testimony to the saving grace 
drab, when he was in fact clad in a scarlet coat. By some such 
natural infirmity in Mr. Ruskin, if we may speak with disre- 
lipcct of any of his faculties, we can alone account for his 
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repeated abuse of the PalLidian style of architecture as grey, 
rnelaticlioly, and not admitting of colour. It is true tlyit 
Buonarotti’s dome of St. Peter’s exists,— it is ^rue any one 
could ap])enl to the myriad of Jesuit churches, gorgeous with 
all that parti-coloured marble can do, and gold, crimson, and 
purple decoKition, to remind us that the matter is not as Mr. 
Buskin ' has stated it,—but what arc these examples against 
his authority ? 

When he speaks of a modern landscape-painter, whom he 
wishes to demolish, because of his. over-neatness, in order to 
extol Turner’s slovenliness as sublime, he becomes poetical in 
the deification of dirt. 

‘ And tliis, by the way,’ (says Mr. Ilu.dcin, propos of Mr. Stan¬ 
field,) * ouf^iit to be noted respecting niodu'n painters in general, 
that they have not a proper sense of tlie value of dirt. Cottage 
ehildreu never ajipear but in freshly got up caps and aprons, and 
wliite-bandod b(*ggars excite compassion in unexceptionable rags. 
In reality, almost all the colours of things associated with human 
lif(‘, derive something of their expression and value from the tones 
of irnpurit}'.’ (^Modern Painters, revised ed., p, 120.) 

But when It suits Mr. Buskin to prate concerning *the nature 
‘ of Oothic,’ in order that he may destroy all art and all artists 
that arc not Gothic, Byzantine, or Pre-Baphaelitc, he changes 
his tone and reverses his sentence. Listen to him, when, in 
‘ The Stones of Venice,’ it suits his humour to make an end of 
r^Iuiillo as a painter of beggar-boys: — 

‘ lint observe another point in the lower figure of the Dulwich 
Galh'ry fiietnre. It lies so lliut the solo of the foot is turned 
toiviirds tlie spectator, not because it would have lain less easily in 
another attitude, but that the painter may draw, and exhibit, the 
grey dust engrained in the foot. Do not call this the painting of 
nature, it is mere delight in foulness. I'he lesson, if there be any, 
in the picture, is not one whit the stronger. W'e all know that a 
beggar’s bare foot eannot be clean ; there is no seed to thrust its 
lb-gradation into the sight, as if no human imagination were vigorous 
eiiougli for its conception.’ (Vol. ii. p. 193.) 

Another example of self-contradiction wc shall give, even 
more emphatic than these amazing theories of cleanness and 
iinclcanness, skice it refers to a branch of art at which Mr. 
Buskin has laboured unceasingly, — especially since it has 
pleased him to jidvocate the Pre-Baphaelitcs, because of their 
affiuity to the monkish missal painters in their love of gay co¬ 
lours. In this third volume of ‘ ISfodern Painters ’ he denounces 
our times as sad, though the sadness is ‘ noble sadness,’ ns com¬ 
pared with the times of old, when thft monks were such brave 

VOL. cm. NO. CCX. * N N 
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colourists. This sadness, he says, we moderns evince by our love 
of grave, and melancholy, and mixed hues,— of bad greys, 
dirty ash colours, and the like. What, then, are we to make of 
such a definition of good colour as the following ?— 

‘ The fact is, that, of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour is 
the holiest, the most divine, the most solemn. We cannot speak 
rashly of gay colour and sad colour, far colour cannot at once he 
pood and gay. ^ (^Stones of Venice, vol. ii. p. 145.) 

It would seem impossible to exceed these examples of child¬ 
ish inconsistency; but Mr. Euskin enables us to do so. It 
will be remembered by all who arc familiar with the first 
volume of his ‘ Modern Painters,’ that among the cha])ters 
most admired as profound, convincing, and novel, was one in 
which Turner’s superior knowledge of the regions of the air, and 
his familiarity with cloud, mist, and otlicr atmospheric phe¬ 
nomena, -were signalised as an advance on the practice of the 
elder painters. Mr. Buskin has, however, recently entangled 
himself in the love of ^ Itoninousncss,^ and pure colour,—he de¬ 
fends semi-savage instinct, as possessing the (»nly true system of 
colouring; and to abuse the times we are living in, he con¬ 
demns the increased tendency of modern landscape-painters to 
look upwards, as follows: — 

‘ The aspects of sunset and sunrise,’ he says, * with all tlieir 
attendant phenomena of cloud and mist, are watchfully delineated; 
and in ordinary daylight landscape, the sky is considered of so much 
importance, that a principal mass of foliage, or a whole foreground, 
is unhesitatingly thrown into shade, merely to bring out the form ol‘ 
a white cloud. So that if a general and cliaracteristic name W'ere 
needed for modern landscape art, none better could be invented than 
the service of clouds. And this name w'ould, unfortunately, be 
characteristic of our art in more ways than one.’ (^Modern Painters, 
vol. iii. pp. 254-5.) 

Suredy to nothing in modern art can thc-abovc definition be 
more ^ unfortundte^ tlian to Mr. Buskin’s credit as the teacher 
of a new creed. In the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ pages 
were devoted by him to Turner’s drawing of Coventry, * as a 

* further example of this fine suggestion of irregularity and 

* fitness, through very constant parallelism of duration, both in 
‘ rain and clouds.’ Ten years ago he could dllight in such 
admirable effects as ‘ the rolling cloud,’ ‘ the twisted rain,’ the 
‘ gusty changefulness of the wind,’ ‘ flickering sunshine,’ * fleeting 
‘ shadow,’ * gushing water,’ * silent flakes of the highest drrusy 
&c. But now, in his third volume, Mr. Buskin tells us that 
such love of cloud-painting is * unfortunate^ — he preaches that 

. all * sincere and modest art’ (amongst us) is profane —' Pre- 
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* Raphaelitism excepted;’—profane because our darkness of 
heart, want of faith, ‘ profanity of temper,’ are shown in a 
stronw tendency to ‘ deny the sacred element of colour — in our 

* sombreness, sadness, preference of mist,’—devotion to the 

* service of clouds,’ and the like! 

But not merely does Mr. Buskin contradict in one volume 
the definitions which he has laid down in some former book, 
he will be found, in one and the same chapter, giving himself 
a licence beyond the bounds of common sophistry. Let us 
recommend to all who arc curious to see how far absurdity 
will venture, to study the ninth chapter of this third volume 
of ‘ Modern Painters,’ which is devoted to * Finish.’ In opening 
this subject our author innocently admits, that i the reader must 

* be almost tired of hearing about truth; ’ and, possibly for this 
very reason in the sequel, a double-refined dose of fallacy is 
served up to him. 

If we turn back to a few high-flown })assages in the ‘ Seven 
‘ Lani]»s of Architecture,’ wc shall find the Oracle recommending 
to the Workman, among the sacrifices which the latter is called 
on to make, sonu’ such exercise of his craft as the following: — 

‘ Cut one or two shafts out of a porphyry, whose preciousness 
those only know who yould desire it to be so used; add another 
month’s labour to the undercutting of a few capitals, whose delicacy 
will not be seen nor loved by one beliolder out of ten thousand ; see 
thnt the simpfrst tunsoHri/ of the cdijicr be perfect and substantial, and 
to those who regard such things, tlieir virtues will be clear and 
impressive.’ (^Serc7i Lamps: Lamp of Sacrifice, 17.) 

Now let the workman sec what light the writer of this third 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters ’ will throw upon his delicacy of 
undercutting, and his perfection of masonry;— 

‘ There arc many little things Avhich to do admirably is to waste 

both time and cost.So far'as finish is bestowed for purposes 

of polish, there is much to be said against it: tliis first, and. very 
.strongly, that the qualities aimed at in common finishing, namely, 
smoothness, dejicacp, or fineness, cannot in reality exist, in a decree 
worth admiring in any thing done by human hands. . . . God alone 
can finish; and the more intelligent the human mind becomes, the 
more infiniteness of interval is felt between liuman and divine work 
in this respect. So that it is not a little absurd to weary ourselves 
in strugyling towarfls a point which we can never reach, and to 
exhaust our strength in t'ain endeavours to produce qualities which 
exist inimitably and inexhhustilly in the commonest things round us.* 
{Modern Painters, vol. iii. pp. 116-7.) 

That the porph'yry-cutter, who was invited to sacrifice labour 
for sacrifice’s sake, may not be utterly disheartened by hearing his 
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5trugp;les after the perfection and delicacy now called * absurd,’our 
lecturer, having, in parngnipli ‘five,’ of the same cliapter, declared 
that there is pne only Finisher, God, — goes on in paragraph 
‘ seven ’ to say, * assuredly there is a meritorious finish; ’—and by 
way of exemplification flies off into the old series of comparisons 
betwixt Claude and Turner. 

This time Mr. Huskin accuses tlie French painter of folly anil 
falsity in the drawing of his trees, because * the trunks of trees 
‘ fork, and fork mostly into two arms at a time .... but under 
‘ as stcrii aimtoinical law as the limbs of on animal.' (p. 123.) To 
this law Mr. Kuskin goes on to say Claude was disol)cdient; and 
abuses him as ‘ singularly wrong ’ in his boughs and stems, de¬ 
nouncing them because they ‘are stiff and yet have no strength; 
‘ curved, and yet hrtve no flexibility; monotonous, and yet disor- 
‘ derly; unnatural, and yet uninventive.’ This diatribe is accom¬ 
panied by a sheet of examples. J3ut in the face of his diagrams 
Mr. Kn^kin must be called upon to prove, first, the ‘ stern ana- 
• tomical law 'appealed to; secondly, that these very specinuMi.s 
outrage it. If so, Nature is full of such outrages; and, as 
usual, Mr. Kuskin will at once furnish us with a pcrem}>- 
tory contradiction of thi.s assertion. ^Vhen he says that ‘ the 
‘ trunks and boughs of trees are under as stern anatomical law 
‘ as the limbs of an animal,’ he must iTc understood to mean, 
that any deviation from the rectilinear prop.u'tions of the 
skeleton arc alike offensive in vegetable and in animal nature : 
and to exemplify this paradox, a diagram of a distorted human 
form is introduced to illustrate the growth of Claude s trees. 
Eut in the very next page all this is reversed. 

‘ Study this bit of Tuniei’.s work, note the subtle curvatures within 
the narrowest limit.s, and, when it branches, the unexpected, out-of- 
the-way things it doe.s, just wliat nobody would have thought of its 
doing; shooting out like a letter. V with a nearly straight branch, 
and then correcting its stiffness witli a zigsmg behind. In wliat I 
have to say about trees, 1 .xludl need to dwell inueli on this character 
of unexpectedness. A buuffh is never drawn rujhtly if it is not wat/- 
ward.' {Modern Painters^ vol. iii. p. 124.) 

So that in one passage, trees arc described as under ‘the same 
‘ stern anatomical laws as the limbs of an animal,’ but in tlie 
next lines ‘ w’aywardness ’ and ‘ unexpectedness ’ are the iudis- 
jicnsable characteristics of the tretitmcnt of vegetable forms by 
a great artist. <■ 

As we proceed in this singular chapter, more curious still arc 
the licences of definition which we have to ms^ptcr. Mr. Kuskin 
here, as elsewhere (especially in his architectural lucubrations), 
insists on tbc necessity of all tl^e work which is nearest to the 
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eye being the most delicate, forgetting that if the eye be 
fixed by such delicacy, there is small chance of its passing 
beyond the obtrusive detail to take in the eijtire scene, of 
which that detail is merely an accessory portion. In what 
manner does our lecturer recommend the truth of this canon 
to be tested? . ‘If you will lie down on your breast on the 
‘ next bank you come to (which is bringing it close enough, 
‘ I sliould think, to give it all the force it is capable of), you will 
/ sec clusters of leaves and grass close to your fiice.’ No doubt 
wc may; and Mr. Jiuskin favours us with a delicate drawing 
of leaves and gniss (some of the latter, by the way, with its 
roots upj)crmopt), to prove that the popular notion of ‘ making 
‘ foregrounds “vigorous,” “marked,” “forcible,” “and so on,”’ 
is a lie, the propagation and acceptance *of W’hich is ‘ won¬ 
derful.’ l>ut unless wc arc to look on painted landscape as a 
snail, a field-mouse, or a ground-lark docs—though by lying 
down on our breasts wc may learn what spathe and stem and 
straw arc like, — we shall learn little for a painter’s use. 
M'hat is more (and this will sufficiently show the wanton inco¬ 
herence of ]\Ir. Iluskin’s usfe of language) after having thus 
solemnly spoken of such minute and close study of insulated 
details as a true test of ‘ finish,’ — he cites as foremost among 
the finishers the very two men whose jjictures beyond almost 
any that exist will bear no near intimacy, ‘no lying down on 
‘ the breast ‘ close to their sliclls or pebbles, or thistle-tufts in 
the foreground — Titian and Tintorct; manv of whose effects 
can only be seized from that arbitrary distance which the 
>cenc-i)ainter calculates with mathematical nicety to make up 
for want of finish. That ‘ scenic ’ and ‘ minute ’ can bear 
the same meaning will seem inconceivable to those vho have 
not studied the novel shades of English employed by Mr. 
liuskiii. But, supposing outline and picture admitted to be 
one and the same thing — supposing that a Covent Garden 
background and a IVtitot enamel can be tried by the same 
rul(‘, the student’s faith in Mr. Ruskin’s definitions is called to 
undergo yet more severe trials. The desire for perfection de¬ 
nounced by our Oracle as ‘ base,’ because too audacious in its 
(Miiulation of the One‘only finisher,’ must be further recon¬ 
ciled with such a saying as this, ‘ t/iat no truly great man cr.n 
‘ he named in the Arts, hut it is that of one u'ho finished te 
‘ his utmost.'' (Modenj Painters, vol. iii. p. 127.) And Fran- 
cia, Angelico, Durer, Ilemling, Pcnigino, are to be extolled, 
because there is^ ‘ the same striving in all to such utmost per- 
* lection as their knowledge and hand could reach.’ (p. 128.) Mr. 
Ruskin trusts much to tlie modest/ or to the forgetfulness of 
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his readers; but he has trusted too much. Few of them can 
have forgotten that this autlior, who bids us admire the boi-age 
blossoms, paii]fed petal by ]>etal, in Titian’s ‘ Supper at Em- 
* mans,’ and the snail-shells in the ' Entombment,’ was but the 
other day the impassioned advocate of Turner, who, in the fore¬ 
ground of most of his recent landscapes, neglected delicacy of 
finish altogether. 

Closely akin to this arrogance, which enables the lecturer 
to define as he pleases, in order that he may defend what he 
pleases, is the abuse of interpretation, as apjdicd by him to what 
others have said or done. Incorrectness of observation, inco¬ 
herence of system, are but (as it Avere) two leaves of the treioil. 
To adopt 31r. lin.-kin’s own jargon—* by stern anatomical law ’ 
the third loaf inusL be injustice in imputation; and tins has bcoii 
rarely if ever carried furtlier than in this series of books. Let 
us illustrate Mr. Kuskiu’s real power of dealing witii great 
works of art by his appreciation of Kaphael; — I'or wc can dis¬ 
cover nothing more decisive of his true value as a critic. Ac¬ 
cording to ^ir. Kuskin, Kaj)hacl thought of the [Maduuna some¬ 
what alter the following fashion: — 

‘ He could think of the ]\ladonna now very calmly, with no desire 
to pour out the treasures of carili at her Icet, or crown lu r brow 
Avith tlie golden shafts of heaA'cn. IJe could tljink of her a.s an 
available subject for the display of tj*anspareiit shadows, skilful tints, 
and scientific foreshortenin"^',—as a fair Avoinun, i'urniing, if Avell 
painted, a plea.-anl piece of furniture for the corner of a boudoir, 
and best imagined by a combination of the beauties of the jirettiest 
contudiiim. He could think of her, in her hist maternal agony, Avitli 
academical discrimination ; sketch in first her skeleton, invest her, 
in serene science, with the muscles of misery and the fibres of 
sorroAv; then cast the grace of antique drapery OA’cr the nakedness 
of her desolation, and fulfil, Avitli studious lustre of tears and deli¬ 
cately painted pallor, the perfect type of the “ Mater Dolorosa.” ’ 
{^Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 52.) 

It is impossible to a])])ly the above description to the Madonna 
di San Sisio, to the Madonna di Fulignoy Avithout a quick pro¬ 
test of indignation. But the feeling jjeed be but moinerttaiy. 
There is sonicthing in the coxcombry of Mr. liiiskin’s allotment 
to Raphael of some j»retty qualities and painstaking disposition 

— taken in conjunction Avith Avhat he says of the ‘ kicking gracc- 
^ fulness’ of the accessory figures in JIaphaers ^Transfiguration,’ 

— which disarms us by the excess of its conceit. The Dog¬ 
matists and the Dellacruscans, after all, have much in common— 
the same exquisite self-satisfaction, the same ^delight in adjec¬ 
tives and epithets; the same happy assurance, that in their 

^ lips jargon becomes poetry*, and flat assertion accepted truth. 
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In point of fact, Mr. B-uskin appears to us to be utterly in¬ 
capable of comprehending either the greatness of conception 
or the refinement and ingenuity of execution, which mark the 
highest productions of the great painters. His fnind is so un¬ 
fortunately constituted tliat he analyses to the last excess what 
is intended to produce effect as a whole, though he generalises 
in the same sweeping and extravagant manner wlien he is 
dealing with partieulars. Let us take, for example, his obser¬ 
vations on that admirable and affecting work of liaidiacl, the 
‘ Charge to Peter,’ Avhiclj even in the gallery of the cartoons is 
conspicuous above all its fellows for sublime and supernatural 
ctlecl. IJr. Buskin's description of that solemn scene amounts 
to this, that a coujdo of fishermen are tumbli’ag over their nets 
on tlic beach of the Sea of Galilee, and thatwthe others join them 
in the presence of Our Lord and ‘ cat their broiled fish as he 
‘ bids.’ 

‘ Ami then to Peter, all dripping still, shivering and amazed, staring 
at Christ in the sim on the other side of tlie coal fire, thinking a little, 
perhaps, of what happened by another coal fire, when it was colder, 
and liaviiig had no word onct* changed with him by his Master since 
that look of his; to iiim, so amazed, comes the question, Simon, 

lovest Ibuu me? ” Try to feel that a little, and think of it till it is 
true to you ; and then take up fkr/i htfiviic monstrosity and hypo~ 
crisy — Baphael’s cartoon of the Charge to Peter. Note first the 
bold fallacy — the putting all the Apostles there, ii mere lie to serve 
the pa[)al heresy of the Petrie supremacy, by jmtting them all in the 
back ground, while Peter receives the charge, and making them all 
witnesses to it. Note the handsomely curled hair and neatly tied 
saiiduis of the men who had been out all night in the sca-mists and 
on the slimy decks. Note their convenient dresses for going a 
fishing, with trains that lie a 3 *ard along the ground, and goodly 
fringes, — all made to match, an apostolic fishing costume. Note 
how Peter especially (whose chief glory was in his wet coat girt 
about liim and miked limbs), is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as 
to kneel and bold bis kej-s witli grace. No fire of coals at all, nor 
lonely mountain shore, but a i)lea8ant Italian landscape, full of villas 
and cliurcbes, and a flock of sheep to be pointed at; and tlje whole 
group of Apostles, not round Ciumt, as they would have been natu¬ 
rally, but straggling away in a line that they may all be shown. 

‘ The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the picture we 
feel our belief tif tlie whole thing taken aw^ay. There is visibly 
possibility of that group ever having existed, in any place or on any 
occasion. It is all a mere my tide absurdity, and faded concoction of 
fringes, muscular arms,* and curly head of Greek philosophers.* 
{Modern Pnintn's, vol. id. p. 54.) 

As this is jMi! Buskin’s verdict on one of the finest works of 
Baphael, wu arc content to lea\ c the worth of his writings to 
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be weighed against the worth of that picture. That one or the 
other deserves the charge of ‘ infinite monstroiity and hypo- 
‘ crisy ’ we have no doubt; but that one is not the work oi 
Baphael. In' the absence of any higher or better feelings in 
Mr. Kuskin, a little humility might have spared us the pain ot 
quoting a passage which is an outrage on tlic public taste; but 
to all such feelings it w’ould be vain in this case to appeal. 
The cl»argc of Christ to Peter, painted by a Catholic artist for 
the head of the Catholic Church, represents of course the 
divine commission tt* which that church lays claim. But it 
also breathes the sublime' sijirit of that interview' in which the 
Saviour, after his resurrection, assumed a more than human 
majesty and authority. The scene Kaphacl depicted was not 
that of a party of fi<?hernien eating broiled fish on the beach of 
Galilee, but the solemn foundation of the Church itself, at once 
real and allegorical, and the parting charge of Christ to his 
disciples. It has been finely remarked by Mrs. Jameson, in 
speaking of the cartoons, that in them the sense of poir.cr snper- 
sedes the appearance of effort. But the sense of pow’cr is 
wanting in ]\Ir. Kuskin ; and whilst he mouths and gesticulates 
in j)resence of works which command the devout admiration of 
mankind, he is apparently unconscious that the deficiency he 
indicates Is not in them hut in himself'. 

Nor is it only the painters denounced hy ^fr. Kuskin, on 
whom lie turns the ‘ lamp ’ of his imputation and interpretation 
— he is still more weiuhtv, still more marvellous, still more 
unerring, when he tells us how the poets whom he woi’slups 
made their poems,—entering into tlie chamhers of imagery 
belonging to the uilghty dead, — instructing us why tliey 
left what they did leave there untouched, — and what wx* 
are to think of all they have given us. In these chapters IMr. 
Kuskin has attempted to apply to literary criticism the prin¬ 
ciples which have led him to such unexpected conclusions in 
examining the werks of the great painters ; and wc suspect that 
if the whole truth were told he is of opinion that as the art of 
landscape-painting began w ith the late Mr. Turner, so the art 
of fine writing began w'ith iSIr. Carlyle and himself, for he 
respectfully informs us that Mr. Carlyle is above all men the 
‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,* of the author of these disqui¬ 
sitions. When, however, he asserts that all minute observation 
and relish of the aspects of Nature, such as bear on landscape¬ 
painting, is a modern invention (which he assumes, with a simple 
patronage of Dante, Homer, Shakspeare, that is edifying), he 
goes too far, in reasoning from his ow'n particillar habits to the 
general tastes and tendencies of thoughtful and poetical men. 
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That the Greek may have been epicurean in his preference for 
landscape, ‘ when subservient to human comfort, to the foot, to 
‘ the taste, to tlie smell,’ is possible. That the mediasval ‘ priest 
‘ or layman, lover, or monk,’ may have restricted his inter¬ 
course witli Nature w’ithln the seven divisions so tersely laid 
down by Mr. Kuskin, is also conceivable. Easy and fasci¬ 
nating^, however, as is this manner of pronouncing on the sym¬ 
pathies, desires, and dreams of man belonging to the elder 
world, it can only be indulged in with some caution. Although 
expatiation and minute description arc modern practices, such 
things iis a love, a passion for, an intimacy with. Nature have 
existed and have been cherished among those who neither 
trained the recording hand nor commanded *the discriminating 
tongue. Other eyes than those of Superstition may, in the 
old days, have watched the piled clouds of evening, and re¬ 
garded them for their own beauty’s sake, not as portents fore¬ 
telling battles red with blood, or pestilence covering the land 
as with a pall. The monk may have frequented his small 
enclosure of garden with other thoughts beyond those ot the 
simples and herbs which eked out his fare, and furnished him 
with his healing balsams. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin himself (skilled 
at advocating both sides of an argument) devotes one of his most 
elaborate chapters to explain that the writers of old who de¬ 
scribed Nature are not to be read by the dictionary of their own 
academies, but by the divining sense of a skilled reader. 

Ilis commentary on Dante, contained in chap. xiv. (of this 
third volume of ‘ Modern Painters exhibits sophism in its most 
elaborijte form of pedantic self-complacency. AVhat, for instance, 
as published by a teacher of Art, and an illustrator of Art from 
the poets, can be more irresistible than a couple of passages such 
.as the following ? In the first we shall find that the poet of 
thc‘Divina Commedia’ is complimented as having shown the 
accuracy of a daguerreotype in depicting a grotesque precisely 
as Mr. Ruskin knows such a grotesque existed and behaved. 
No poet, our author has asserted, can describe with any felicity 
unless he draws ‘ cither from the bodily life or the life of faith.’, 

‘ For instance,’ continues the passage, ‘ Dante’s Centaur, Chiron, 
dividing his beard with his arrow before he can speak, is a thing 
that no mortal would ever have thought of, if he had not actnr.lly 
seen the Centaur do it. They might have composed handsome bodies 
of men and horses, in all possible ways, through a whole life of 
pseudo-idealism, and yef never dreamed of any such thing. But the 
real living Centaur actually trotted across Dante’s brain, and he saw 
him do it.’ {Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 85.) 

The hyperbolical nonsense of this compliment Is worthy of 
the best period of the Com^ttisti; and only to be surpassed 
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by the bombast elsewhere used by Mr. Buskin to describe 
tliat ‘ supernatural lion of Tintorct (in his picture of the Doge 
Loredaiio before the Madonna), ' with the plumes of his mighty 
' wings clashed together in cloud-like repose',^ or by the j)cdautry 
of Mr. Buskin’s speculations on the nature and properties of 
griffins true and false. But the modern seer has yet more of 
the mighty Florentine’s secrets in his intimate keeping. If \vc 
proceed f; few chapters further, we shall lind that if Dante was 
actual in showing us how a ti-otting Centaur can behave, he 
laid on liis colours ^cry awkwardly when attempting to describe 
Nature. -Vftcr running riot among the reasons of the IMediie- 
valists for their dunce in colouring,—not forgetting a thrust 
at Rt'ii .ls.sdnve aniihitects for having brought into Art meal- 
colour .Old :tsh-ct)lour, ‘ with all their woes,’— IVIr. Buskin pro¬ 
ceeds as follows: — 

*■ Both colours, grey and brown, were to them (the niediawals) liues of 
distress, despair, and niortilieatioii — hence always adojjted for the 
dressrs of monks ; only ihe word brown ” bore in ilieir colour-voca- 
bularv a still {iloomier ^ense than with us. I was for souio time em- 
liaiTa>>t,d by Dante’s um: of it with rcepcct to dark ."kies and water. 
TliU', in describing a simple twilight, not a Hades twilight, but an 
ordinarily fair evening (Inf. h. 1.), he says, the “brown ” air look the 
animals of earth away from tlieir fatigues: the waves under Charon’s 
boat are ” brown” finf. iii. 117.); and Lethe, which is perlectly elear 
and yet dark, is “ l)j*una-bruna,” “ brown, exceeding brown.” Now, 
clearly, in all these eases, no warmth is meant to be mingled in the 
colour. Dante had never seen one of oar bog-streams, with its 
porter-euloured foam ; and there can be no donbt tliat in calling 
Lethe brown, he means it was dark slate grey, inclining to black : as 
for instance, our clear Cumberland lakes, which, looked straight 
down upon Avhere they are deep, seem to be lakes of ink. I am sure 

this is the colour he means;.So when he w’as talking of 

twilight, his eye for colour was far too good to let him call it brown 
in our sense. Twilight is not browm, but purple, golden, or dark 

grey: and this last Avas what Dante meant.But one day, 

just when I was puizling myself about this, I happened to be, sitting 
by one of our best living modern colourists, watching him at hi.s 
Avork, Avhen he said, suddenly, or by mere accident, after we had 
been talking of otJier things, “ Do you knoiv 1 haA'e found that tliero 
“ is no broAvn in nature ? ” What aa'g call brown is ulw'ays a 
variety oi’ either orange or purple. It never can be represented by 
umber, unless altered by contrast.’ {Modem Painters^ vol. iii. 
pp. 240-1.) 

Wc recollect few exercises of autocracy more pleasant than 
the above. It is consolatory, however, to be assured that 
Dautc kncAv what purple Avas though he talked* of brown. It 
Avould be pleasanter still to hear Mr. Buskin and the great 
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‘ living colourist,’ his friend, explain the tones of certain pictures 
by Kenibrandt, or by our author’s idol — Tintoret — according 
to this new arrangement and expurgation of tlje palette. We 
do not apprehend that any difficulty would be felt—any dis¬ 
crepancy owned — any shame testified on the occasion. Mr. 
Kuskin has always some trick at hand to save his own idols 
irom utter destruction. 

The interpreter of Art may proclaim himself infallible, 
while interpreting every other claim to infallibility as evil, mun¬ 
dane, pagan, and j)ridelu]. It is in some such fit of wanton 
immodesty, that our Oracle, in completion of his defence of 
incompleteness in this ‘ Third Volume,’ exhibits to the wurship- 
j)ers of Art, the utter worthlessness of all*teaching—-invites 
them, with the authority of one who haS lectured, to believe 
in no lecturer. It is curious, after all this jargon concern¬ 
ing ‘])urplc,’ and ‘brown,’ and ^orange,’ and ‘slate-grey,’ to 
find Mr. iiuskin pointing out that it is an actual necessity, in 
order to obtain power of colouring, that a nation should be 
‘ half savage.’ He asserts that ‘ nobody can colour anywhere, 

‘ except the Hindoos and (rhincse; ’ and records his assurance 
that • in a little while, people will find out their mistake, and 
‘ give up talking about rules of colour, and then everybody will 
‘ colour again, as easily tis they now talk.’ — Was it needful to 
write a library of precepts only to arrive at such a precept as 
this ? 

As a last illustration of the spirit in which this book * of 
‘ many things ’ is written,—of the truth wluch may be expected 
from its autlior, — of the soundness of his judgment as a critic, 
— and of his self-respect as a collector diligent in qualifying 
himself for his task, — let us advert to his dealings with what 
be called tlie collateral branches of his subject. Mr. Iius¬ 
kin treats of the relations of Art with civilisation and society, 
and its reflection in literature, in the IGth and 17 th chapters 
of this third volume, — those devoted to ‘ Mbdern Landscape,’ 
and to * tiic Moral of Landscape.’ That one who has fiithomed 
the secrets of the ancient authors sliould also be able anew to 
judge and appraise the moderns, can be no mystery or cause of 
surprise. That a lecturer on Art, who points out the uselessness 
of all lecturing to the artist, who would have the student fling to 
the winds all such academical discoveries as perspective and chiaro 
sruro, who delivers his testimony in favour of bright colours, which 
can only reach their perfection when the colourist is in a state of 
savagery,—shoqld also hold peculiar ideas in morals, and politics, 
and civilisation, was but to be expected. These ‘ Latter-day Pro¬ 
phets ’ deal witlj no question b^ halvcS. Thus we find Mr. Iiuskin 
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launching off into the old diatribe against modem inventions and 
modem society, with a huge disdain of fact and possibility. The 
progress of the.human intellect (a divine gift entrusted to Man 
for Man’s improvement) is denounced, as a cheating and fever¬ 
ish delusion; and our author declares that the highest facul¬ 
ties of the human creature should be devoted uninterruptedly to 
watch the corn grow or the blossoms set,—to * draw hard breath 
‘ over pfoughshare and spade.’ Long before this new school of 
believers in barbarism sj)rung up, the sceptics, tired of all estab¬ 
lished religions, were in the habit of expressing their discontent 
by satirising every sign of progress and civilisation. Long before 
ISIr. Kuskin began to rhapsodise in favour of his stripes of pri¬ 
mitive scarlet and blue, the painted savage was set up by 
many a French bd ^esprit and philosnphc as a living example 
of wisdom, experience, and virtue, deserving the worship of 
rational and educated creatures, 'i'o denounce what never can be 
undone, to preach what never can be done, is one of the most 
stale resources of the fanatic; but it denotes a mind unsettled 
in its convictions, unstable in its principles, and falling from 
paradox to paradox into the abyss bf scepticism and infidelity. 
For, as if resolute to destroy all such respect for his sin¬ 
cerity, as may linger in some corner of the hearts of those who 
have been enchanted by sonorous [leriods and bold assertions, in 
the seventeenth ai\d eighteenth chapters of this ‘ Third Volume,’ 
Mr. Kuskin docs his best to discredit all minute oliscrvation of 
!Naturc as a humour characteristic of modern times, as false, 
morbid, and belonging to a time of unbelief and to a race of 
blaspliGnicrsI 

Few essays by a man in whom trust has been reposed, and 
in whom genius must be recognised, arc more ama/ing than 
Mr. Kuskin’s lucubnitions on the authors whom he refers to as 
having written concerning Nature, or than his classification of 
those among whom the jiassion for Nature was intense or sub¬ 
ordinate. Waltei* Scott we arc told was sorrowful, sceptical as 
an author, ‘ inherently and consistently sad;’ a politician whose 
* love of liberty was at the root of all hia dacobite tendencies in 
‘ politics; a man who believed in “ destiny (which Mr. Kusklii 
defines to be ‘ not. a matter of faith at all, but of eight’). lint 
the love of Nature was intense in Anne RadclyfFe (whose moon 
that rose twice in the same night has been a stock joke for 
these twenty years past); it is intense in M. Eugene Sue, 
who is credited with having produced a beautiful pastoral scene 
in ‘Les Mysteres de Paris’ having Fleur dg Marie for its 
shepherdess; — whereas in Milton, despite of his * L’Allcgro,’ 
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despite of his * Lycidas,’ despite of his * Paradise Lost,’ the 
love of Nature is described as ‘ svbordiuatt;.' 

We shall not follow Mr. lluskin through the pages of 
rcsthetlc auto-biography by which he has illustriftcd the ‘ Moral 
* (»f Landscape,’ from the day when this infant prodigy was 
taken by his nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwent- 
water, to the time when Scott’s Monastery became his favour¬ 
ite book, and he lived ‘ with a general presence of White Lady 
‘ everywhere.’ These particulars will no doubt be of per¬ 
manent interest to those wlio may hereafter examine the life of 
so remarkable an individual. Nor can we charge ourselves 
witli an analysis of the political rhapsody which terminates this 
volume, though we are told in Mr. Ku^kin^ finest language, 
that ‘ the helmed and sworded skeleton, that rakes with its 
‘ white fingers the sands of the Black Sea beach into grave 
‘ heap after grave heap, washed by everlasting surf of tears, has 
‘ been to our countrymen an angel of other things than agony ’ 
(p. 3.55.); and that ‘the scarlet of the blood which h.as sealed 
‘ this covenant will be j)ourcd along the clouds of a new 
‘ Auror.i, glorious in that .eastern heaven ; for every sob of 
‘ wreck-fed breaker round those Pontic precipices, the floods 
‘ .Aiall clap their hands betAveen the guarded mounts of the 
‘ Prince Angel.’ (p. 339.) To these elevated regions it is im¬ 
possible for us to pursue Mr. lluskin, and as for the ‘ guarded 
^ mounts of tlic Prince Angel’ we have not .i conception where 
they are, unless this singular cxpres&lon conveys an allusion to 
St. Michael’s Mount, which is noAv turned into a prison or a 
madhouse. 

We have already bestowed on this volume more space than 
its merits deserve, but its gross and glaring extravagancies and 
defects constitute a strong claim to notice. It is the worst 
book of a bad series of books, mischievous to .art, mischievous 
to literature, but mischievous above all to those young and eager 
minds, animated by the love of art and of lit(;rature, which may 
mistake this declamatory trash for substantial or stimulating 
iood. We are the less disposed to acquit Mr. lluskin because 
he is not altogether without faculties which might have made 
liim a u.''eful and an elegant writer. His style, Avhen it is not 
too inflated, is 'generally perspicuous and sometimes forcible ; 
Ins perceptions arc acute; he is not devoid of industry or even 
of taste. But all these qualities are perverted and destroyed 
by the entire absence* of masculine judgment, by the failure of 
the logical faculty, and by a strange propensity to mistake the 
illusions of hil own fancy or his own vanity for the laws of 
reality and the principles of truth. • 
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Abt. VIII.— 1. De VAvenir Politique de TAngleterre, Par le 
Comte de Montalembert. Paris: 1856. 

2. La Reforme Administrative en Angleterre» Par M. Charles 
DE R:^musat. (Revue de Deux Mondes.) Paris; 1855. 

3. EAngleterre au dix-huitieme Siecle. Par M. CHARLES DE 
Remusat. 2 vols. 8VO. Paris: 1856. 

Tt is very* rarely that one nation thoroughly comprehends 
or cordially appreciates another. The difficulties in the 
way of such intimate understanding are enormous. Often the 
will is wanting: toften the power. National jealousies and 
national vanity, ancestral J^ostility, dissimilar antecedents, dis¬ 
crepancy of genius, variety of origin, instinctive antipathy of 
race (using the word antipathy in its etymological signification), 
difference of government and institutions, giving rise to feel¬ 
ings half of envy, half of mistrust, — all these are so many 
barriers to mutual penetration and reciprocal admiration. Be¬ 
tween no two people equally remarkable for power and civili¬ 
sation, do 80 many obstacles of this sort exist as between the 
English and the French. Both eminently intellectual and 
energetic; unth our histories closely intertwined for many 
centuries in amity or war; a larg(‘ portion of the French 
territory having been once under English rule; the whole of 
England having been conquered by a race of French birth, 
if not properly of French extraction; half the language of our 
Court and of our Law having long continued to be Norman; 
with political arrangements originally identical, and, for a long 
period, cognate and sympathetic; and divided locally by only 
a narrow strip of water, wdiich our ships can traverse twelve 
times in the four and twenty hours,— we yet have rarely done 
each other ready justice, and still more rar^ felt for each other 
any frank or hearty affection. Occasionally, indeed, Englishmen 
of somewhat Gallic tendencies of mind, or Frenchmen cast in 
a British mould, or natives of either country’- long resident 
in the other, have been able to perceive that the one national 
character is, in a maimer, the supplement and completion of 
the other, and that the Wending of the two might produce a 
race of nearly ideal excelfence; but as a rule the two people.s 
have remained incurably apart, — fierce foes when at war, and, 
even when at peace and in alliance, rather in juxtaposition 
than in union. The political changes which time has wrought 
on both sides of the Channel; the various revolutions which our 
.neighbours have undergone^; the democratic tendencies which 
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our oiTO constitution has betrayed; and the reciprocal study 
which the increased attention given every where to the science 
of government has occasioned, have, no doubt, of late years done 
much to promote greater mutual interest and respect. We 
each of us admire, and seek to imitate, much of what we see in 
the other: they have borrowed largely from our Parliamentary 
forms,—we have learned much from their Administrative sys¬ 
tem; but much still remains which is reciprocally perplexing 
and repellent. The French look with amazement and incre¬ 
dulity upon our inveterate habit of grumbling and self-depre¬ 
ciation; we look with something of contempt upon their 
tendency to self-laudation, upon their disposition to exaggerate 
successes, and to conceal or extenuate disasters. Our pride 
takes a form which they cannot (Mmprebend: their love of 
glory descends to proceedings to whicfe we are perhaps unwar¬ 
rantably severe. Neither nation is very tolerant to faults which 
are the opposite of its own. Our several mental qualities and 
special excellences, too, are curiously incongruous. In political 
affairs our clumsy and blundering successes are as great a 
source of surprise to them, .as their scientific and skilfully ar¬ 
ranged failures are to us. The conversation of a French 
statesman displays a clearness of view, a precision of intellect, 
and a comprehensiveness of knowledge and of survey, which 
are at once our admiration and our despair: yet discomfiture 
and defeat too often wait on the practical attempt to realise 
his plans. The confused, incoherent, unpremeditated expo¬ 
sitions of the English leader of high repute disappoint and 
astound his French canfr^c: yet somehow or other a certain 
rough good sense, which is wholly unapparent in conversation, 
conducts him floundering, but effectually, to his end. The 
very logical perfection of the Frenchman leads him astray by 
ostensibly in-efragable steps pushed to an extreme: an Englisli- 
mans mistrust of logic and fondness for what is incomplete and 
cautious, constantly preserves him from error Jby suggesting in¬ 
defensible, yet feasible, compromises.* The one has, in the 

* This peculiarity has not escaped M. de Montalembert. ‘ Tout 
‘d’abord TAngleterre, heureusement pour elle, ne pratique pas le 
‘ cultc de la logique. Elle s’est de tout temps reserve I’usage illi- 
‘mite de la plus eclatante inconsequence, avec le droit de ne pas 
‘ sBcrifier sa gloire, son bonheur, ct sa s^curit^, h une logique plus ou 
‘ moins irreprochable. I^lle ne permet pas k des esprits chimeriques, 

‘ violents et absolus, de l egarer par leur deductions et de I’opprimer 

* par leur conclusions.C'est la qu’eclate surtout la sagesse 

*superieure dont’cette nation est douee. Aprfes avoir pos^ ou ac- 

* cepte un principe, elle ne so laisse 4 )as conduire en son nom k 
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highest, degree, the instinct of a'ction,—the other the gift of 
intelligence. . The scientific man brings to his work a splendid 
case of instruments, with mttres and millimetres innumerable: 
the corojMirativcly uneducated practical man perplexes and 
disgusts his rival by an obstinate and unreasoning, yet suc¬ 
cessful, adherence to ‘ the rule of thumb.’ 

Writers, therefore, in either land, to whom favouring cir- 
cumstaifces or inherent sympathy have given an insight into 
the characteristics of the neighbouring nation, can scarcely 
render a greater service than by endeavouring to extend this 
insight to their countrymen; especially at a conjuncture like 
the present, when an intimate alliance and a close interweaving 
of interests make at peculiarly important tliat no misconception 
or u'ftnt of cordial sentiment should be suftcred to exist. Few 
men in France arc more qualified to undertake this good work 
than the two eminent politicians whose writings wc have placed 
at the head of our article, — widelv different as they an; in 
character, position, and antecedents. M. de lle/nusat, long a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies under Louis Philippe, a 
liberal Orleanist of the inianrr Tkici*s, and formerly iNliuistcr 
of the Interior in the administration t)f that statesman, has, 
since the covji-ffctat, been an indefatigable contributor to the 
pages of the ‘Kevue dcs Deux ]\Ionde?,’ the most influential and 
highly rcqiutcd [uiblication in France and, indeed, of the entire 
Continent. He has long laboured to exjflain to his re.uhao 
the peeidiaritics and anomalies of our constitutii)n and our 
character: ho has studied both most carefully, and ;ipj)ears to 
us to have penetrated their spirit thoroughly, and to compre¬ 
hend every thing except some matters of detail which a 
foreigner can scarcely ever master. He admires us with a 
cordiality which i& very rare, and yet with a critical and dis¬ 
criminating appreciation which renders his admiration the more 
gratifying. Perhaps the four Frcnchmei^who best understand 
England are M. de Remusat, Count Montalcmbert, M. Guizot, 
and the Emperor; and of these we incline to think that the first 
does us the most perfect justice, — partly from more minute 
study, partly from instinctive sympathy, but still more from a 
peculiarity of mind whicli is r.are in any land, and rarest of all 
probably in France. M. dc Komusat’s enemies (if he have 
any) say that he has Bfo convictions: his friends j)rcl‘er to 

‘ I’utopie ou a fabiine. Elle sc d6fie memo avec raison de Lanpire 
‘ dcs theories, qui sont en politique, plus que partout oilleurs, sujettes 
‘ a caution, et Ton peut dire que son histoire est^ celle d’ une lutte 
‘ constante contro les consequences exagerues des principes qu’elle a 
* reconnus ou subis.* * 
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express tbe same idek by fiQdjig that''!^ liktp ' 

llis mind is esseotikUy |)#inoiimait and 
nothing of the ptuftisah lkh6k% bioli'; hb tb#** 

feeble to obseore hhl ji 2 (%hinai; a* oieii^ 
singular coldoes8» aa‘ ^unsual nmoui^ o# • 

joined to a luminous and calm penetration, and a 
of illustrative knowledge, give h|m rare advantage^ for^Hhdl^ 
at the truth.' And th^e article (*lia Beforme AdminblrS^tive 
‘ cii Anglete^re’)—which he pi^Ushed last year, just at the 
moment when our l^ress was vituperating with the moCt grtt-' 
tco^pic and contradictory exaggerations our whole class of 
goNcrnors and our whole system of government, and when tiie 
Continent was listening with implicit credulity and eager miilioe 
—is a master-piece of lucid exposition, candid appreciation, dnd ’ 
cied't.ihU' feeling. 

M. de Montalembert's volume — originally published in * Le 
Com 'i)ondant,’ a «.cmi-rcligioup periodical—is a work similar in 
and object. Count ]Montalembert is well known as ouc of 
tijc iiKWt eminent orators and politicians of Frai»ce; and two 
years ago hia name waa in every mouth, apropos of his prose¬ 
cution bv the (ro'i eminent for a most daring and admirable letter 
to M. Dupin, which lie « rote, hut did not publish. His career 
and oil ira<’ter are soinew hat remarkable. Born in England, of an 
English mother; the last hereditary peer of France who entered 
the rpfier Clrunber bethre its "hereditary nature was abolish^; 
a dcMiut and fervent Catholic, yet an enthu^astic liberal; ex- 
hnii'iting his ingenuity to reconcile these two incompatibilities, to 
per-'iiade himself and the world that the union is not a paradox, 
and to escape from tlie false positions in which his rival loves 
iinolve him; always in opposition, always in hot water, 
alw'iY*^ in extremes; securing his own condemnation before even 
the most friendly tribunal by the fierceness of his onslaught on 
the J udges, who would fain have absolved him; betraying every 
cause he pleaded by the reckless and aggressive vehemence of 
Iii-s advocacy; ‘ the very Bupert of debate;* yet undeniably one 
of the most eloquent, earnest, and daring men in France. A 
t-ttady adherent of no party, because, hoping to use each in 
turn for the furtherance of his own views, c6peQia% in- 
connexion with the Churbb of Borne, and deserting and'^io^ 
sailing each when he was foiled in the design; combative by^ 
nature, and keeping np.measure in hip oombativeness; kpein» 
mordant, and iutcdeiraut his promiscuous Sarcasm and .l^s 
terrible invective; imd^.^erefore^ delighting all parties in 
as his artillery ^socted jg4)iisi SttccQS(nc>nj "ppjpr 

petually impairing his deserved nit&ffA hy his*«imsp>vefiiaiMA 

VOL. oin. nq, ccx.. • ’ o o 
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impetuosity; with all the mental and moral elements of great¬ 
ness, except one — tlie keystone of the arch, — he seems des¬ 
tined always to be prominent, hut never to be powerful. 
He has several similitudes among our public men, but no 
perfect analogy — Lord Derby, if he had any earnestness and 
any elevation; Mr. Roebuck, if he had more weight and a 
more defined aim; Mr. Gladstone, if he had less subtilty and 
more ^ail; Lord Brougham, if he were what ho was in hotter 
and younger days; would all make a near a])prodch to Count 
Montalembert’s peculiar temperament and position. 

M. de Montalcmbert can hardly be said to have begun his 
political life before the Revolution of 1830. His first act aftc-r 
that event was to establish, in conjunction with the Abhc de 
Lamennais, a paper* called ‘ I’Avenir,’ devoted to Catholicism 
and democracy. Scarcely was he of age wdieii he was tried for 
a clear violation of the law in opening, without authnrizatiuri 
from the Government, a school designed to further religious 
instruction among the poor. His next work w'as to edit the 
book of Adam Mickicw’iez — * Les Pelerins Polonais,’. which 
w’as the original 'germ of Lamennaib* celebrated * Paroles irmi 
‘Crovant’—with a preface filled with the fiercest deiiumaatioiis 
of the then condition and administration of France. During 
the w'hole of Louis Philippe's reign he was a constant and 
vehement assailcr of the ministry, although osten.-'ibly an Or- 
leanist. lie supported Louis- Najmleon on many occasions 
during his presidency, as *the legitimate beeause tiic only 
‘possible’ Chief of France. After the coup Jetaf, Iw nfused 
to be a senator, though he expressed in terms which did him no 
honour his adhesion to that act of violence; yet he si«)n uftcr- 
wurds declared, amid the rapturous applause of the vVeaddmie 
Fran^aise, that ‘ les revolutions finisscut toujours par dcs tons 
‘ oil ])ar des scelerats; ’ he tlicn entered the Corps JJyislotif 
where he became an occajsional, but not regular oj>j)oncnt uf 
the Kmperor; mmI finally wrote the letter wdiich gave such tlire 
offence at the Tuileries, and to wdiich wc have already referred. 
He is now only forty-six years of age, quite untamed, and pos¬ 
sibly with a great, certainly with a stormy future before him. 

‘Chained to excess, the slave of each extreme,’ 

he is in nearly every feature of chai*actcr the very opposite of 
the moderate and unimpassioned Remusat; yet he lias w'rittcu in 
defence and explauatiun of England at the same critical period 
and in the same friendly and enlightened spirit. 

The circumstances which called forth from‘these tivo writers 
tlie productions we are *>considering were grave and critical 
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enough. ’At the conjmeneeinent of last year the deplorable suf¬ 
ferings of our Crimean army, caused by the incapacity of men, or 
the age and rustiness of system, which those sufferings were sup¬ 
posed to indicate, had produced a profound impre&ion tlirough- 
out Europe. They were laid bare without the slightest reticence 
by tlie entire press of England; they were needlessly exagge¬ 
rated and extravagantly coloured by some of its most powerful 
organs; they were nqt only affirmed in the most unmeasured 
language by opposition orators in Parliament, but were avowed 
by the ministerial lender in the House of Commons to be 
‘ horrible, heart-rending, and unaccountable.’ These state¬ 
ments, given to the world on such unquestionable authority, 
were, naturally enough, propagated on the Continent with eager 
iteration. That they should have been received there with 
ready ('redulity, and, in too many instances, with malignant joy, 
is no matter for surprise or for complaint; nor that they were 
every wlu‘re hailed as proofs and symptoms of the weakness and 
decadence of England. That many friends of liberty both here 
and al)road should have been staggered and alarmed at a suc¬ 
cession of blunders which ap[«irently spoke so ill for the com- 
j)eteiu'c of the people and th<‘ wisdom of the institutions under 
Avliieh such failures could occur, was natural enoush. But 
Avc may well feci both regret and shame when we remember 
that tliere were not wanting even in this country hundreds of 
doclalmers who could find no other cxplanatidn of these sad 
bldudcrs and sliortcomings than the treachery, incapacity, or 
corrujition of our rulers; and not a few writers to whom they 
suggest c<l nothing better than an extravagant admiration, and 
a liinlcd imitation, of the des}X)tic government whose mo¬ 
mentary superiority contrasted so strongly wdth our own condi¬ 
tion. It is against tlie monstrous deductions of these men of* 
feeble vision, scanty charity, and tottering faith, tliat JM. de 
Montalembert lias raised liis battery. He addresses himself to 
])rt>ve to continental jioliticians that England’s "failures are no 
iudications of England’s Aveakness or ajiproaching bill; and to 
show to the timid friends of froi doiii, who neither comprehend 
her real strength nor arc content to pay her necessary price, how 
immeasurably more vast her resources really arc than those of 
the eontralised and arbitrary pow er for which, in a moment of 
unwordiy panic, they ivere tempted to exchange her. 

And here, at the risk of offending the feelings of some of our 
parliamentary friends across the Channel, we must say a passing 
Avord on a subject which has given rise to much misconstructiou. 
and to not a littltf irritation. The friends of self-government 
and of representative institutions in Fiance cannot forgive the 
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Englieh nation for their cordial reception and undisgliieed ad- 
mira^on of the Buler who bo arbitrarily and vioUntly suppressed 
those institutions among a neighbouring people* They are 
exceedingly sore at our acquiescence in their calamity, the , 
readiness of which, they say, bespeaks apathy for their misfor¬ 
tunes, and a pipfound and insolent conviction of their incajpacity 
or unripeness jfor those political blessings which we cherish so 
fondly and so "proudly. This soreness breaks but repeatedly in 
the volume of'M. de Montalembert * and the article of M. dc 
B^musat; and indeed it k universal and extreme among all 
the Orleanists and most of the Republicans. We are not 
surprised at the feeling; w'e feel no inclination to resent the 
bitterness with .which it is sometimes expressed, nor can we 
altogether deny tl\e justice of the reproach. But our friends 
have not quite understood the origin and all the causj^ pf the 
manifestations which have so much annoyed tl^. They 
cannot deny that they had, not once but 're{jeatedly, deplorably 
mismanaged parliamentary government by the extreme beha¬ 
viour of their factions, and had brought that system into dis¬ 
credit l)y such mismanagement.. We, on our side, may admit’ 
that we drew from this mismanagement too harsh and rapid a 
conclusion as to their uuhtness and incompetency, and that 
we ought to have remembered that our own successful handling 
of that peculiar and anomalous mode of rule has been the slow 
growth of centuries of effort, experiment, and failure. We 
ought to have been more generous and long suScring in aur 
judgment of a people whose conceptions of liberty are so dif¬ 
ferent from our own, though their passion for it may be as ve¬ 
hement and ineradicable. But, on the other hand, they should 
learn to make allowance for the natural impatience of a sober 
race who see others, time after time, jeopardise and sacrifice 
personal independence and civil rights from hrant of the com¬ 
monest mutual moderation and forbearance araon^ their factions; 
and who, if thjpy love liberty as the first of blesangs, love tran¬ 
quillity and security as the second, — as .the indispensable con¬ 
dition of its permanence, and as the dearest boon which it can 
purchase. The liberal party in England, and England gene¬ 
rally, accepted the forcible change of governmrat iii France, 

* ‘ Enfin, denuig quelques annues^ I’Angleterre a tellement Varic 
dans son attitude, elle a pas^ sifriaa^ienient des exc^s de Tinvective 
aux exc^s de Tadniation; elle’a’tidirt taut dissimule, tant sa- 

crifie le droit et la libertd h son ambition, k scs craintes, ^ ses 
int^rdts; elle iiemblait abdiquer si com^etement rhomieur de ses 
institutions librpa dCvant la force du principe ‘contraire. .... O'a 
etd le^couji de g^&ce ptaipplus; d'un noble emur parpii nous.* (P. 6.) 
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though not without great reluctance; they were not insensible 
to the grave culpability of the proceeding or,the arbitrary 
violence of the blow, but they ’ saw passions and circum¬ 
stances fast ripening for a civil war; they were grievously 
alarmed at the imminent prospect of a social convulsion, ex¬ 
ceeding in extent and horror all previous ones since 1792; 
and they saw no other solution of the crisis than in an act of 
power at once sudden, unconstitutional, and extreme. In 
short, they believed, rightly or wrongly, that France had-ar¬ 
rived at one of * those dreadful exigencies in which ’ (to use the 
words of Mr. Burke) ' morality is compelled to submit to the 
* suspension of her own rules in favour of her*own principles.* 
Hence it was not the successful' and skUfnl usurper that we 
recognised so promptly and absolved perhaps too readily, but 
the Cromwell who had cut a knot which it seemed that no con¬ 
trivance could untie, and who, patriotically or selfishly, had 
saved his country from a great calamity by the commission of a 
great crime. We left the question of his condemnation or 
acquittal in abeyance till we should have seen the use which he 
made of the power so unconstitutionally seized. Not logically 
perhaps, but after the fashion of our tribe, we reserved our 
jiidgment of the past till we could read it by the light of the 
future. 

The cordiality of Louis Najioleon’s reception In this country 
— which was the real gravamen of our national offence— 
admits of a further explanation. Three or four causes con¬ 
tributed to its enthusiastic character. In the first place we 
received him, without reference to himself or his antecedents, 
as the ruler and representative of our great rival nation, with 
which wc had then for the first time formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance of the closest intimacy. We were anxious 
to show to France how hearty was our friendship; how sin¬ 
cere our reconciliation; how generous and eafuest our desire 
to bury in oblivion all former jealousies and animosities; how 
unfeigned our. delight at a union on which we instinctively 
felt, and deliberately and profoundly 'believe, so much of the 
future welfare of Europe and of humanity must hang. Next, 
it should be remembered that Englishmen have a peculiar and 
inveterate admiration for all who have raised themselves —who 
arc the sons of their ov^n deeds—the architects of their own 
fortunes. We always do honour to the man, be he lawyer, 
soldier, or politician, who has risen from nothing. To this 
feeling was added* a vivid recollection of all that was roman¬ 
tic and picturesque in the history of the man then making 
his progress through unexampled crowds in a royal carriage;— 
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how lie who -was now .the Queen’s guest had once been a special 
constable in London streets •— how ho, who was now Emperor 
of the first nation of the Continent, had seven years before been 
a poor and obscure exile on our shores. In all this, it must be 
admitted, there was much to excite the imagination and to 
excuse the somewhat extravagant ebullition of welcome which 
waited on his progress through the city. But, again, much of 
this enthusiasm was due to the lady lYho accompanied him. 
Had he come without his Empress, his reception would have been 
decidedly Jess warm. Her history, no less than her rare grace 
and lieauty, contributed to this result. If the English people 
have a weakness for a man irho lins raised himself from an 
obscure position, they have another weakness — analogous and 
not less marked — for a great man who has married for love. 
The French, ive are told, were disappointed because the Em¬ 
peror had not married a Royal Pi-incess; the English vrould have 
deemed it a derogation from his pers.)nal grandeur if he had. 
One thing was wanting to the popularity of George III. wdth 
the masses — that he should have married Lady Sarah Lemiox 
in place of a cold and unattractive German. This one crow'u- 
ing claim Louis Kapolcon had; and by that, moi*e tluui by 
almost any one other characteristic, did he captivate the sym¬ 
pathies of the middle and lower classes of our island. And, in 
addition to all this, and as a final clue to the explanation of 
the oft'ensive phenomenon, it cannot be denied that the open, 
straightforward, cordial, honourable dealing of the Emperor 
with this country ever since he Ijccamc our ally, was felt by 
our stateamcn to present a mo,st welcome and favimrablc 
contrast with the circumstances which had marked our inter¬ 
course with the French Court under both branches of the 
House of Bourbon. 

It may be that all these considerations wcigUiwI too strongly 
in our minds; may be that we too readily overlooked ante¬ 
cedents which, in the eye of stern moralists, should have cast a 
shadow over the brilliancy of the actual scene; it may be that 
we lavished on a chiltf of fortune and succei^ful daring the 
unmeasured admiration winch is strictly due only to genius 
consecrated to a great cause and to courage hallowed by unself¬ 
ishness and held in check by humanity and good faith. ‘ We 
' are net careful to answer in this matter.* But the exjilanation 
we have given is the true one, and may serve to explain our 
conduct in the eyes of the parliamentarians of France. 

But it is time to plus on to tlie con»dv wtiem of M. de 
Momalcmbert’s remarks on ‘ the political future of England.^ 
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The following is his statement of * the position of the ques¬ 
tion : ’ — 

• 

‘ Que v;i devenir I’Angleterre I se demande't«on ^artoul' sur le 
continent. En Angleterre meme, la question doit se poser au fond 
de plus d’un coeur. Mais en dehors des preoccupations de la po- 
liti(]ue contemporaine on da patriotisme alarme, et pour.le petit 
nnmbre de ceux qui professeiit encore le culte do la liberte et de la 
digniti! liunmine, il n’y a pas, a I’heure qu’il est, de probletpe .plus 
vital {pio celui des destinees prochaines de I’Angleterre. 

‘Nul lie pout se le dissiniuler, il s’cst forme de par le monde une 
opinion defavorable ii la securite de cette grande nation, a la duree 
do SOS glorieiiscs institutions, et meme a sa moralitu politique. La 
confianoe sans borne?, I’envie trop legitime, I’admiration passionee 
qiiVllo inspirnit depuis un sibcle aux esprits eslaires, aux araes 
gonerouscs, ont fait place peu ii peu a des •sentiments trea-dif- 
Jerents. Pendant que les anciens et tidblos partisans de I’Angle- 
torrc et de tout ce quelle rCpresento dans le monde en sont encore 
il la defiance ou a rapprehension, ses advcrsaires, en nombrc tou¬ 
jour? grossissant, appollent et saluent d’avance la chute do la vieille 
Angleterrc. La coinmc aillcurs, absolntistes et ddmocrates s’en- 
londont ail fond, pour former les memos vceux, applaudir a la meme 
catastrophe. L’Anglcterre a ttop longtenips confondu les uns et 
les autres. Elk* a dniype un trop eelatant dementi a la fausse 
logiqiie, a la fausse science et aux [lassions implacables des esprits 
abMjlus. Sa force toujours croissante, sa liberte sans homes, sa 
prosjH'rite sans rivale fournissent de trop formidables arguments a 
la 1‘oi.s eontre la demagogic socialiste qui veut toift passer au crible 
d’line egalite sauvage, et centre cette thoorie monarcliique qui ne 
suit preserver les pcuples du de>ordre et de la terreur qu’en les 
relbulanl dans Ic silence et Ic neant.’ (P. 1.) 

M. lie Remusat gives a precisely similar account of the state 
of feeling on the Continent in the early part of last year, pro¬ 
duced by the jiublication of our Crimean disasters, and by 
the exaggerated comments of our own newspapers upon them. 
Bath ‘gentlemen then proceed to exjiosc and to denounce the 
monstrous logic of those who, because we had encountered 
terrible suftcring and displayed much mismanagement at the 
commencement of a war undertaken after forty years of peace, 
jumped to the conclusion that the star of England was about 
to set for ever, and the not less rash inferences of those faith¬ 
less liberals here, and thusc exulting reactionists abroad, who 
argued from the positive calamities of the'■British army, and 
a conqiarison of them with those suffered by tbe French, fhat 
a constitutional governAient could not carry on war successfully, 
and that free institutions were incompatible with, or unfavour¬ 
able to, vigorous*external action. M. de Remusat, in pai;ticular, 
with great dearness and candour, explains the principal, though 
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by no means the sole, reason ,why, at the outset, the French 
troops In the Crimea were so mudi better provided than our¬ 
selves.* He reminds botbi the premature desponders and the 
premature ez^ilters that the characteristic of En^ish warfare 
has never been prompt preparation, but indefatigable perse¬ 
verance,—always fmlure at the commencement, redeemed by 
success at last; that, at the outset of a contest following a 
whole<generation of tranquil inaction,' ine:tperience dn the 
leaders, and imperfection in the administrative departments of 
the army, were matters not to be wondered at, but to be ex¬ 
pected'; and that, besides this, we had been so long at peace 
as to have almost forgotten that war was inevitably a condition 
of hardship and of suffering, and we were therefore shocked 
and surprised at many things which, in truth, were only the 
constant differences between the life in barradb at home, and 
^he life of camps during actual hostility. < 

‘ Sans aucune jalousie et dans un esprit de hienveillantc justice et 
de fraternite d’armes, les Anglais ont oppos^ ^ leur propre exemple 
I’exemple des Fran 9 ais. Nous ifavons nulle teiitation de contester que 
I’eprcuve de cette annee ait iHe, anx yeux du monde, glorieuse pour 
nos chers soldats; nous disons memc sinccrement que nous croyons 
aux Fran^ais plus d’nptitude naturelle a ft guerre qu*aux Anglais, 
^ la guerre bien entendu, non au combat: il n’y a point dc troupes 
plus braves que les troupes Anglaises; mais faire la guerre n'est 
pas se battre seulemeni:': e’est faire tous les metiers k la fois et les 
faire en hate, au milieu de la confusion, du d6nueinent et du peril. 
C’est pour un soldat, remplacer au l>esoin le terrassier, le bucheron, 
le ma^on, le charpentier, le menuissier, le tailleur,' le blancbisseur, 
le boucher, le cuisinier, le boulongcr, sans avoir toujours les instru¬ 
ments ct ics niateriaux de toutes ces professions; c’est vivre de 
privations et d’expediens. Laquelle des deux races est plus propre 
a ce genre d’industrie ? Nous croyons le savoir, et nous rappel- 
lefons aux Anglais quelques circonstances particulibrcs a notre pays, 
et qu’ils ne peuvent toutes nous envier. Toujours la France^a du se 
preoccuper des gueires d’invasion, c’cst4-dire qu’etle a ^te it toutes 
les epoques cxpdice aux plus grandes operations militaires que lo 

temps comportat..Enfin comment oublier que, miiitairement 

parlant, nous n’avons pas eu la paix, nous, depuis 1830? Nous 
avons eu en Algerie vingt ans de guerre au mains, parfois jusqu’k 
cent mille coml^ttans. £t quelle guerre! la guerre dans le desert, 
un ennemi insaisissable et crael, des embuches de toutes sortes, un 
pays sterile, un clknat changeant, des lieux insalubre^ des soisons 
meurtrieres; toutes les souffrances; tOutes les privations, toutes les 
diflksultes ont aguerri les corps et les Ames et fored toutes les 
infyiigences k chercher par ro^thode on par instinct tous les moyens 
' de tsonserver la force, la sant^, I’entrain, les vivre^, lea annes. D n’y 
^ .p point d'4cole eup^icure k la guerre d’Afirique pour former les 
aux vertus et aux*,talexis individuels du soldat ; il n’y en a 
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point qni ait plus appris aux ch^s et aux- administrateurs la devoir 
et Tart de veiller au pbjdlque et au moral des hommes et de leur 
rendre supportable le. cruel labour au prix duquel la gloire s’ach^te. 

.Que la guerre ,se prolonge, et elle doanera aux troupes 

Anglaises ce qui peat leur manquer, ou plutdt elle le leur a d4jb 
donnc, et je suis sdr que les plaintes, fondees peut-etre b la iin de 
1854, ne le sont deja plus b la fin de 1855.* (^Remusat.) 

M. de Montalembert vcnturea ou a similar projdieqr. 

* Quelle que soit la fortune de la guerre aetuelle, on peut-etre assure 
que le peuple Anglais j mettra toute Tenergie, tpute la persev^ance 
que comportent son histoire et son caract^re national, et de plus toute 
I’ardeur que d6veloppe la pratique des institutions libres. 11 fera 
voir encore une fois, comme de 1792 a 1814, que la discussion, la 
critique, la publicite la plus illimit4e, I’intervSntion quotidienne de 
la presse et de la tribune, I’usage et meire l*abus de tons les droits, 
n’dtent rien, cbez un peuple vraiment digue d’etre libre, a I’elasficit^, 
u la vigeur, a la Constance, qui sont les conditions et les garantiee do 
la victoire.’ (P. 16.) 

How these generous and confident prophecies have been or 
would have been fulfilled, the admirable condition of efficiency 
and comfort of our Cnmeah army at the present moment, and 
our enonuous preparations for the ensuing (and npw unneces¬ 
sary) campaign, sufficiently testify. We are only jiist now in a 
position fully and dispassionately to estimate the causes of our 
early disasters in the Crimea, both absolutely and relatively to 
those endured by our allies. These may oe stated in a:yery 
few words. On the more i)erfect preparation of the French for 
every part of war except actual combat, we can add nothing to 
the lucid explanation just quoted from M. de Edmusat. It 
belongs to the different systems invariably pursued by the two 
nations;—to our military life in barracks, to their military life 
in camp; — to our insular, to their exposed pqsition; — in part 
to the varying genius of the rivals and allies. Our army pre¬ 
pares for war when war begins: at other times it is, in a 
manner, laid up in ordinary; its preparation is therefore, always 
behindhand; and it is only towards the third campai^ that 
it arrives at perfection,—just as a phlegmatic, but powerful, 
racer or wrestler only gets into* full wind about the time 
when his adversary is becoming out of breath. The French 
army, like our Indian army, is always ready because always on 
a war footing,—always in the active exercise of its profession. 
How truly this is the real explanation may be learned from 
a comparison of the relative condition of the two armies before 
Sebastopol at, the present moment. We have got up to our 
full speed and strength: our allies are exhausted and suffisring. 
Our troops are in possesrion of ev*ery conceivable comforti and 
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in the best spirits and vigour: the French, we regret to say, have 
been enduring grievous privations, both in food and clothing. 
They have sometimes lost by disease and hardship 120 men 
a day; we, on an averjige, not Jive. 2 k week, and sometimes not 
one. In short, the relative conditions of the two allied forces 
in February, 1856, were precisely the reverse of what they 
were in February, 1855. 

But this is not all. The sufferings andlosses of the French have 
been far greater than was generally supposed. They concealed 
and extenuated the amount of their disasters: we proclaimed 
and exaggerated ours. The precise truth will, j)erhap8, never 
be generally known. But it is certain that we did not lose in all 
25,000 men,—we understand not above 20,000: it is confessed 
that, in the same period, they lost 60,000 at least. Again, tlicre 
is much reason to believe that had the relative heal situation of 
the two armies before Sebastopol been reversed, their internal 
condition would have been in considerable measure reversed also. 
On landing in the Crimea, and at the battle of the Alma, the 
French army claimed the right, as being, in military tradition and 
' fancy, * the post of honour; ’ abutting on the sea, and being 
therefore protected and aided by the ships, it turned out to be the 
post of safety. But it was conceded to them, partly out of com¬ 
pliment, partly because we had cavalry and they had not; and 
we were therefore better fitted for an exposed position. But 
when the plan was changed, and the flank march made to the 
south of the beleaguered city, the French chose the left attack, 
and thus again found themselves nearest to the sea. Their 
camp was not two miles from their port: ours was seven. 
They had more than one port; and their principal one, 
Kamiesch, was much more open and accessible than Balaclava. 
They liad several tracks over turf to their encampment, and 
when one was cut up they could make another by simply 
moving twenty or thirty yards to one side; we kad but one 
possible path from "Balaclava to the front (after the Woronzow 
road was closed to us by the Russian batteries), and this lay 
jKirtly through a gorge, and partly through what, in fine 
weather, was an impalpable dust, and what, in wet weather, 
became an impracticable morass,—varying, in fact, as the roads 
about Cheltenham are said to do, between powder and poma¬ 
tum. That, in many respects, our allies managed far better at 
first than we did, there con be no question: ^at it was made 
possible for them to do so their position is equally unques¬ 
tionable ; that much of our misery was unavoidable by any 
is now olear to all who have been in the Crimea. When 
'‘we fiuh»d or omitted to t&ke Sebastopol by a coup-de-main; 
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when the surprise, which we designed, wm exchanged for a 
siege, which we had not contemplated; when the result of the 
bombardment of the 17th of October showed*what a long and 
difficult and unexpected task lay before us; when it became 
certain that we must winter in the trenches; and when the 
inadequacy of Balaclava for the requirements of an army such 
as ours was perceived, and the fact that it was the qply avail¬ 
able landing-place on that rocky coast was known, —it became 
obvious to every eye that terrible difficulties and sufferings 
were at hand. Then, every effort Avas made by every body, 
— but preparations began when the things to be prepared were 
wanted on the instant The work to be^ done was greater 
than the means to do it Our harbour-space was inadequate; 
the season was exceptional; what was a bard, dry road at night, 
was a deep swamp by morning; hurricane and cholera were 
added to our calamities; every thing came upon the unhappy 
authorities at once, and every misfortune reacted upon, and 
aggravated, every other. It is painful to look back upon such 
scenes. They are full of,matter for grief, for warning, for 
bbime,—but for gratitude and encouragement likewise. Thus 
much remains unquestionable; no army ever bore such miseries 
so nobly; no^ nation ever made such generous and gigantic 
efforts to relieve them; and no disasters were ever ’surmounted 
and retrieved so rapidly and so entirely. Within six months 
the troops passed from the intensity of suffering and privation 
to the height of efficiency and comfort. 

The time is not yet arrived when it is possible to enter upon 
a really critical examination of the military operations, and 
the military administration, of the two allied armies in the 
Crimea; nor do we now* allude to the subject for the invidious 
{)urpo8e of drawing any contrast between them. On the con¬ 
trary, the exploits of the French troops have been celebrated 
with as much enthusiasm in this country ps th(we of our cuvn 
soldiers; and the glory they won on the same fields was be¬ 
stowed on both armies in the same ungrudging spirit. But 
justice to the memory of those who ace no more leads us to 
take the earliest opportunity of recording in this place a few 
facts connected with Lord Raglan’s part in these operations, 
which will be confirmed when the history of the campaign is 
more accurately written.* As the commander-in-chief of an 

_ 9 

* A most incorrect and bombastic narrative of the Crimean Ex¬ 
pedition has just been published in Paris by a Baron de Bazaneour^ 
sent out, it seems, by the Minister of Public Instruction; but as a 
contribution to history it is Cjitirciy worthless; it treats the British 
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army lit (difficulties Lord Baglaii’s administiattve abilities may 
justly ,be censured; but on the field of battle he showed a 
quickness of eye and a vigour of judgment which have not 
been equalled by any officer engaged in the late war.. It was 
Lord ij^glan who, immediately after the battle of'the Alma, 
urged the necessity of instantly pursuing the flying enemy; but 
the English aide-de-camp who was despatched with this message 
to Marshal St. Arnaud found that brave officer struggling with 
the anguish of pain and apj)roackiog death. An answer was 
given that the troops were too fatigued to advance that even¬ 
ing; and when this great opportunity had been lost. Lord 
Baglan himself resolved not to move till his woundod were in 
safety. Lord Eaglan intended to follow up the first bombard¬ 
ment of the town on Ihe 17th October by an assault, but this 
plan was defeated by the explosion and destruction of the 
French batteries, and by the peremptoiy refusal of General 
Canrobert to attack the place. When the Eussian army was 
in full and disorderly retreat after the failure of the cohibined 
attack at Inkermann, Lord Eaglan 9 onjured General Canrobert 
to bring up the right wing of the French army, in order to 
pursue the enemy and complete his destruction* In spite of 
the earnest entreaties and representations of bis colleague, the 
French commandcr-in-chief declined to take th^ responsibilitv 
of giving this order; and it is due to the high character or 
General Canrobert to add, that he has since been heard to 
express his regret that he ^id not make the movement wiiich 
Lord Eaglan proposed. Even in the lost charge at Inkermann, 
General Canrobert had insisted that the Guards, broken as 
they were, should advance with the French colmnus, saying, 
^ Les Zouaves feront mieux s’ils voient les Black Caps* 
Again, the expedition to Kertch was planned by Lord Eaglan 
and Sir Edmund Lyons; the consent of the Frepch general 
was reluctantly given; once the troops were actually recalled 
and disembarked; and the great success which attended that 
movement was, in a manner, forced on our allies. Lastly, we 
venture to affirm that Imd ejther Marshal St. Amaud or Lord 
Eaghin lived to witness the termination of the great enterprise 
they had begun twdve months before, the victory of the 8th 
September would not have stopped where it did, and that the 
blowj which only needed an eye and a hand to direct it, would 


army in the Esst with ludicrous unfairness; it dresses up every 
achievement of the French with fantastic po^aHtyj and we ■ have, 
h^d it loudly condemned and Repudiated by many of the most emi¬ 
nent officers in the army of our gallant allies. 
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have been stru(^ home. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Britishrann^ and the British generals were n(^ in a condijbion 
to bear their fuB part in all the great operations of the war, 
and the di^isipng opinion whkh may be entetrtained of oiir 
forces on the Ctmtinentis mainly due to the misrepresentations 
whi(h have been circulated by ouraelves. ^ 

Both M. de Bdmusat and M. de Montalembert trample upon 
the shallow reasoning and baseless fallacies of those wW infet; 
from the administrative superiority of the French army at the 
commencement of the war, that a constituth^l government 
is necessarily incapable of equalling a despotic one in military 
entejrprises. * 11 n’est pas vrai,’ says the former:■— 

* 11 n’est pas vrai ~ que les Anglais se gardent de le croir^ la 
perfidie tenterait seule de la leur persuader,—non, il n’est pas vrai 
que le systeme constitutionnel soit un obstacle a la bonne tenue, h 
I'babile eutretien, a Tedacation gnerricre d’une grande armie* 
Toutes nos institutions militaires, penctrees de I’esprit de la revo¬ 
lution FraD 9 aise, se sont dcvelopp^s, perfectionn^s, fixdes sous cC 
gouvernement. Jamais chez nous I’intdret de I’anxi^e n'a 6t4 pris 
plus ^ coQur que depuis trente ans,' et I’on ne perauadera qu’h des 
sots ou a des valets que la libertc politique n’attise point le ioyer du 
patriotfeme et de I’honneur. J’ajouterai, car je suis decide k tout 
dire, que le caract^re et la politique des princes de la'maison d’Or- 
luans les portaient a s’occuper de i’arra^ avec une solUcitude ardent^ 
et a vivre de la'meme vie qu’elle.’ (Remvsat). 

Douhtless freer governments are slovser machines than abso¬ 
lute ones; and a centralised despotism, wielded by the vigorous 
will of a single man, can almost always bring its resources 
to bear more promptly than a constitutional monarchy or a 
republic. Hence the resources of the former—being more 
readily avsulablc —Will always appear greater than th^ really 
ore, while those of the former will appear smaller. But not 
only is this effect apparent merely; it is apparent even only 
for a time. The more prolonged the struggle and the race, the 
more obvious and the more indisputable do^s the solid strength 
of nations, whose force is freedom, stand forth in all,history. 
Their ultimate means are incalculably vaster, though more slowly 
and heavily brought into play. The one is a warehouee, maldug 
little show outside, but crammed with stores from the cellar to 
the garret; the other is a shop, gorgeous and inviting, biit with 
all its wealth displayed in the window and on the couiiter. 
tlie third year of the war, England — clumsy, constitutional, 
almost democratic, Iftit opulent even to plethora—is only just 
warming to her work, is prepared to take the field both by 
and land on a'seale of magnitude as yet uhparalleled, is ju imr 
'measurably better eonditioh for the strife than ut ih^ outset. 
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bears enormous taxes M'ithout grumbling or inconvenience, can 
obtain any amount of money she may need at 3^ per cent, 
and is about to sheathe the sword with undisguised reluctance 
and only in obedience to the dictates of humanity and friend¬ 
ship. At the same moment our autocratic ally and our despotic 
adversary are alike breathless and bleeding, — one in a state of 
utter impoverishment and exhaustion, and the other deplorably 
embarrassed in her finances, and looking with the gravest 
anxiety on the burdens, present and prospective, imposed upon 
her by the exertions she has made in the common cause — 
burdens which we scarcely feel, exertions which we made with 
ease. 

While confuting ,and ridiculing with a just contempt the men 
W’ho have drawn such .strange inferences as-to Kngland's future 
from disasters and mistakes which might so naturally have been 
anticipated, and which have been so speedily and nobly re¬ 
deemed, neither ]\I. de Rerausat nor M. de Montalembert are 
blind to the symptoms in our body politic, which few even 
among ourselves can view without uneasiness. These writers 
discern shrewdly and* expound clearly both our safeguards and 
our dangers — both the reasons wliich make alarmists fancy 
that we are on the road to ruin, and the reasons which satisfy 
them that we are not. In their opinion the principal peril 
which menaces our freed rni and our grandeur is our incrcarfing 
tendency towards democracy on the one hand and burcauci'acy 
on the other. It is natural that intelligent Frenchmen, ardently 
attached to those liberal institutions which have so oltcn—but 
always transiently — been submerged in France, should view 
with perhaps exaggerated alarm the first faint risings here of 
the flood w'hicli has overwhelmed freedom on the Continent; 
but their warnings are well worthy of grave attention. The 
danger may be yet far off; we may still have far to travel in 
the direction of a development of popular iutiucnfic and a sys¬ 
tematic reorgauisat^n of our administrative departments, before 
we reach the point at which desirable amendment ceases, and 
perilous innovation begins; but we cannot deny the truth of 
M. de Montalcmbert’s prognosis. Our face is set towards those 
two quarters; our movement, slow and tentative though it be, is 
in those directions; and no people are so well qualified as French¬ 
men, both by close and long study, and by bitter and humiliating 
experience, to teack us that democracy and bureaucracy are in 
modern times the two most imminent and insidious foes of 
genuine freedom; that the hidden sympathy between them is 
c^ily developed into a fast alliance; and that "both become,^ 
with alarming facility of transition, the auxiliaries and instru- 
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merits of despotism.*^ There is something almost touching in the 
generous and solemn earnestness with which these sufferers, whq 
have succumbed to a malady which they see about to attack us, 
warn us against its faintest symptoms and its eaflicst approaches. 
They know w^ell that that * false democracy’—whose most 
invariable features are impatience under public calamity and 
suspicion of public virtue; unqualified detestation of whatever 
can resist its pressure, and is independent of its corkrolf—is 
the most fatal enemy, as it is the wretched counterfeit, of that 
rational and sober devotion to popular right which recognises in 
reverence for the ancient and the noble the counterpart and 
complement of a passion for the truly free, and finds in a stable 
social hierarchy the surest bulwark against tyrannous violence, 
whether from above or from below; and they are grieved to see 
among us a class who arc worshipping the false god and propa* 
gating the pestilential creed. They liave learned, to their cost, 
that throughout the Continent, as well as especially in France, 
a centralised army of functionaries is the very sword and shield 
— tlie very right-hand and right-eye — of despotism, by a 
double operation, by oppression and corruj)tion equally*: first, 
by j)rovidIng it with a body of skilfully trained and marshalled 
instruments, disciplined to systematic obedience and executive 
routine, and benumbed by official habitudes; and secondly, by 
stimulating and propagating that passion for salaries and go¬ 
vernment employment, which saps all national spirit of inde- 
pcnilenee, and makes of a whdic people a mere crowd of servile 


* At this very moment an example has occurred which demon- 
stratis, in the most striking manner, what tlie political state of 
France actually is, and what a government still laying claim to the- 
support of universal suffrage may become. It has just been decided 
bv the Court of Cassation (26lii Marclx, 1856), under the presidency 
of 31.1'roplong, and in opposition to the judgments of two inferior 
Courts, that tlie distribution of lists of candidates at the munieijial 
elections, nut being authorized by the government, is a misdemeanour^ 
or, in ulhe.r ^^ords, that it is a punishable offence to promote the elec¬ 
tion of any man not known .as a nominee of the Executive Power! 
So that the form of election by universal suffrage is kept up, but 
the eundidates to whom the suffrage of the nation can be given must 


be apjiroved by the bureaucratic agents of the Government. 

f ‘ C’est le propre de la mauvaise democratic de ne pas savoir 
supporter I’adversite; et Ic premier symptome des envahissements de 
I’esprit de desordre qui aboutit a I’abdication et a raaservissemeiit des 
grandes nations, c’est d^ ne savoir expliquer que par la trahison ou 
I’ineapax^ite df\s chances necessairement variables de la guerre. 
L’Angleterre s’eat done laissee entamer, Thiver dernier, par I’uue des 
infirmites rudicales de la democratie.’ ^{Jilontalemberty p. 42.) 
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recognise a distant ap^proxboil^ tni wlm^ kas’^^vraao &tal to 
th^selyes;^ desOtibtW that true p(^ular liberty whose 

prioress we aH'iejoice in, M. de Idantpleiiib^ proceeds.; — 

il 7 a nne antre d^ocratie, hlineus^ jldonset Inrfouse, iille 
de fenvie, que Bossnet a si Hen d^finte"^ noir M s««r«jf d’un 
orgttMfa^bli, g 6 iie confiste muinut 2 t eodtester et h ddtruire 
toates les sup^riwit^s qui sertent de la natiure des choses, telle que 
la tie histcnrlqae des 4 >euples les con^ne et les proclame* £Ue est 
Tennemie de toot ce qoi dure, de toot ce qni r^ste, de toot ce qui 
grandit. £3le nie Ions les progr^ gradoels de la liberty: elle insulte 
tons ses allies aatnrels; elle pourauit surtout d’une implacable ingra¬ 
titude les princes qui IVmt donnde ou senrie. Elle fait de la vie des 
natrons un urage perpdtuel; elle les reduit h chercher 4perdues iin 
refuge dans le ^emier port vena, et a £*7 donner pour Berrantes ou 
pour Stages h celui qui les sauvera du nauirage. ^ 

* GrSfiid an Ciel et pohr Tbonneur de Khumanltd, ce n’ert pas la seule 
democratie que PoD puisse concevoir, que Ton ait ' conone dans ce 
monde*; mHs c*e 8 t, hdlas! la seule dont les ddmocrates modemes du 
continent Stent Bu etablir.Ie r^gne pendant ier courts instaq^ de leur 
vietcire. Avec enx, ce nVst pas k ddmocratie lik&rale, e'est k d 6 mo- 
cratie nnitaire qui a^vainco. Aussi ne peut-elle servir qu’a frajer 
route h PunitS du despotisrae. ‘ £s quand Poeuvre est eonsomm^e, 
n’a-t-on pas toqjours vn la d^mocratie rdrolutioonHre se cousoler de 
ses affronts et de ses m^comptes en se raccroehant auz triomphes de 
la force et en les exploitant? Ne s’entendelle pas toqjours avec k 
moiurchie absdlue, telle que P^rit modeme k con^oit et I’admet, pour 
prOscrire partout la vraie liberte, tantdt oCmme une aristocratie, tantdt 
comme nOe oonspiratirm? N'ont-elleq pas Pune et Pautre une ^gale 
horreur de tout ce qui se tient debout, de tout ce qui vit par aoi- 
mikHilf N^ti*Hles pas Pune comme Pautre snbsti^^ partout des 
lieqf indeaniqn^ artifimHs, ^phdmhres, aux garanties morales, natu- 
refiMt tra£tionne!le%, et condamn^ purtout k valeur et la (lignite 
individqelle de Phomme h ^tre absorbdes par Pdtat ? Ne pratiquent- 
elles pas b Penvi Postracisme ctmtre k capacitd, k courage et k 
droiture ? N*ottt*elle 8 pas pour prinHpe commiin k ri^padiation du 
setR ^onvenriemenl rriuittent l^time et natnfel, celui des hommes 
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• *]|^^ia.pas 9 on des pkees se serait-elle developpee dans le 
paTS, oa^vellt-<:« 1*7 introduire? Ck se pkint que ces emplois no 
soient pas'tasee.reeherch^s, et Pon voudrait en angmenter Peckt et le 
prHit pour les rendre plus dignies de Pambition du talent. Dieu 
pf^erte lA^glfderre <f«ne rev^uHon admini^raiwe qui deviendrait 
4»in$i Une revolution socialel Dieu conserve h ^ noble pays le 
ji^premWAes bienuq l^bd^pendanee ittdivlduelle.* {Rimuautt p. 280.) 
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supurieurs par la position, le caractere, le talent? N'invoqnent-elles 
pas toutes deux comme raison supreme I’ascendant exclusif du nom- 
bre, c’est-a-dire le droit du plus fort dans ce qu’il y a de plus aveugle 
et do plus brutal ? ’ {MorUalembert, , 

Not less deserving our attention is the following warning 
against the dangers of an incipient bureaucracy: — 

‘ LVxtension de I’cducation cliez les nuisses, en declassant une foule 
d’indivitlus, a cree une foule d’aspirants a la bureaucratic, *et d’un 
autre cote les progrf's lents niais incontestables de la centralisation 
administrative a augmcnte le nombre de places adonner. La demande 
est et sera toujours tres-supericure a I’offre; mais I’une et I’autre se 
sont accrtics. 

‘ C’i'st la le plus grand peril de la societe anglaise; le nial est loin 
d’etre nii'tsi grand que cliez les nations du continent, mais I’Angleterre 
est dejii .'ur la pente fatale. II est temps pour ses liommes d’etat de 
reconnoitre que le desir universtd et imuiodcre des einplois publics 
est la ])ire des maladies sociales. Elle ivpand dans tout Ic corps de 
la nation iiiu* liuineur venale et servile qui n’exelut nulleraent, ineme 
cliez les iiiieiix pmirvus, I’esprit de faction et d’anarcliie. Elle e.ree 
line iitult* «l’allanies capable <le toutes les fureurs pour satisfaire 
leur ajipetit, et jiropri's a toutes les bsissesses des qu’ils sont rii>sar‘ie3. 
IJn people de sollieiteiirs est le dernier des peuples. II n’y a pas 
d’Jgnotnitiie |»ar ou on ne pui.sse le faire passer. 

‘La veritable reibnne administrative consisterait done a reprimer 
energi<|Uenient la tendaina; demoeratique qui raultiplie les emplois, 
qui flit reinplir par des agents salaries, nomriies ejt revoques au gre 
du goiivenieinciit, les i'oiictions naguere gratuites, inamovibles ou 
electivi'f.; qui augiiieiitc iiidciiiiinient la re^ponsabilitc du pouvoir, et 
ijui liiiit [)ar faccabler sous le poids des cupidites impatientes, des 
‘raneunes iiiiplacables, ct des ilcvouements irapuissants. Tous les 
Anglais devoncs ii la grandeur de leur pays devraient sc liguer pour 
rettnder ce Hot continental de la bnreaucratirt qui mine [leii a pen 
M'S antiques iiistitnliuiis, et (jiii firiira par engloutir sa prosperhe, 
sa lilierii* et sa gloire.’ {De VAvenir, p. 74.) 

Alter discussing the dangers to which England is exposed, 
1\1. de .Montalembert, witli equal sagacity, Jay* his finger on our 
safeguards, — on those peculiarities in our institutions and our 
character which in liis judgment will suffice to preserve us from 
tliiu shipwreck whicli our enemies augur lor us, and to guarantee 
us a national career as glorious in tlie I'uturc as in the past — 
cipiaily long, noble, beneficent, and free. lie enumerates many 
of tliesi' liapjiy seeiirities, the jirincipil being the unusual con¬ 
stitution of our aristocracy, the singular characteristics which 
distinguish the edneaf'on of our upper classes from that of' 
other countrics, and our no less distinctive love of ‘ fair play’ 
and respect for I’lic rigid s of others. 

Tlic cliapter entitled ‘Ce qu’il vesic d’Aristocratic en Angle- 
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terre,’ is perhaps the most interesting and philosophic in the 
volume, and shows more than any other how thoroughly M. de 
Montalcmbert knows us, how cordially he appreciates our ad¬ 
vantages, and how generously he admires our character. He 
points out that the nobility of England never—as in most 
countries — formed a class apart from or opposed to the other 
classes of society. A perpetual flux and reflux is for ever going 
on bel^'een the aristocracy and the gentry and even the ranks 
below the gentry ; and this process has continued for centuries, 
till the blending is entire and unique. Unlike all other feudal 
aristocracies, with us only the eldest son inherits the nobility of 
his father; the younger branches mingle with the community 
at large, separateji frtnn them by no privileges, and only occa¬ 
sionally and for one generation distinguishable by mere titles 
of courtesy. At the same time, other individuals are daily 
rising from the mass of the people and making their way into 
the ranks of the nobility by civil services, by military distinc¬ 
tion, by political success, by legal eminence, or even sometimes 
by means of wealth honourably acquired by enterprise or com¬ 
merce. The same ceaseless bleq,diug and renewal is promoted 
by another operation, intermarriages between (tpiilent com¬ 
moners and the poorer nobles are I'requent, and by no means 
regarded with disapj)roval. It is curious, as remarked by our 
author, that we have no words in our language equivalent to 
the French expressions mesalliance and parcenu: the ideas 
are foreign to our feelings and modes of thought. Jly the 
operation of this constant fusion wc preserve at once the 
freshness and vigour of our noble races, and their harmony 
of sentiment and character with those below them. The 
same result is aided by another circumstance almost equally 
peculiar to England — the cxhteiiee namely of the class 
oi gentrg* — a most extensive <ind influential body, without 
boundary, and defying definition — whose ranlg* any possessing 
property and edujcation may enter at w'ill and unobservc«l; and 

* ‘ C’est ainsi que sc fornient, il I’omhre du foyer paternel, sous 
les arbres plante.^ par Ics ancetres, ces vies calmes et iiiflcxiblcs, ces 
races ru»bles et piires, qiii sc*persunni(ient dans le comitry-gendemun, 
le dins agricvla de I’Angleterre. C’e.st la qu’il apprend oelte sereine 
flortot eette independanco respectucuse et satisfaite, cette attitude qui 
n’est ni ropue ni servile, dont il offre le niodele. C’eat la que se 
deveioppe le tranqiiiile sentiment du bicn-etre assurd, qui fait le 
fonderiient du repos des elats; le boriheur d’etre k sa place, de tenir 
Bon rang, parceqne ce rang est suflisatnmeiit garanti centre la mobilite 
des c.lioses humaincs, coiitre cette proximite perpHuelle du neant gui 
menace les existences sociales sous les pouvoirs absolus et sous les 
d^TBLOcraties' (P. 109.) * 
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many of 'whose members rival even the peers of the realm in 
territorial wealth and pulitical importance, and often surpass 
them in the length and distinction of their pedigree. Thus the 
English aristocracy presents the singular anomaly ^of being more 
energetic, more wealthy, and more powerful than any other, 
while it is more easily accessible to merit of every kind; and at 
the same time more entirely destitute of all obnoxious or oppres¬ 
sive privileges. Therefore it is that in this country we have 
never had cither a Jacquerie or any of the feelings which could 
lead to such a catastrophe. 

‘ Mais ce qui est sur, c’ost que clepuis les grandes revoltes qui se 
personnifierent dans Wat Tyler et Jack Cade, au XIV®. et au XV®. 
siccle, on ne voit dans I’lnstoire de I’Angleteire aucune trace de 
soulcvcment des classes inferieures contre les classes elevees. Ce 
qui est sur, e’est que pendant que la noblesse Ifrangaise, apres avoir 
sttcrilie a la royautd sa dignite et son independance, s’obstinait k 
maintenir tout cet edifice oppressif ct suranne qui s’ecroula dans la 
nuit du 4 aout 1789, la noblesse anglaise, la “gentry” avait, deux 
c*'nfs ans auparavant, delivre les paysans, en se delivrant elle-mcme, 
du joug de CCS anaghronisincs mortels. Qu’en est-il resulte? C’est 
que, rAnglctcrre ayant fait sa revolution un siecle et demi devant 
nous, ([uaiid le Parlcinent ciitama contre la royaute cette insurrection 
qui aboutit a une republique teraporaire, on vit non sculeinent des 
seigneurs de ia plus haute noblesse a la tete des armees parlemen- 
taircs, mais les paysans ooinbattre avec les seigneurs et pour eux. 
Xulle [lart n(i sc inaniiVsta un mouvement popqjaire contre I’aris- 
tocrutie, contre .«!cs proprietes et ses droits. Privee pour un temps 
d(j sa representation otlicielle par la siijipression de, la Chambre des 
Pairs, die eoiiserva tout sou ascendant sur le eojur du peiiple. Les 
“ Cavaliers” restenuit dans leurs torres, entoures de la confiance et de 
la veneration de leurs voisins et dependants. Et pourquoi ? parce 
que des-lors et bieii auparavant il n’y avait plus en Angleterre ni 
serfs, iii vassaux, ni eorveables. Aucun Anglais n’etait le sujet ni 
rinierieur legal d’un autre Anglais; aucune terre n’etait grevee de 
redevanetis oppressives; aucune industric n ctait astreinte a d’humi- 
liaiites restrictions. 

‘ Voilii oil delate, a mon sens, I’inimense superiorite de I’aristocratie 
anglaise ! V^itila le fondcineiit legitime de son empire! Que d’autres 
vantcnt sa spleiidcur, sou habilete, le courage, iVdoqucnce, le getiie 
jiolitiquc de ses eiifants; ils uuront raieon. Mais quant it moi, je 
veux aurtout la loner et la benir d’avoir su ecouter, avant tout le 
reste de I’Europe, la \oix de la justice envers ses inferieurs, d’en 
avoir pratique les lois sans y etro foreee par une insurrection ou par 
un despote, et avec si peu de fracas et d’etalage que I’on peut a peine 
retrouver dans I’liistoire* la trace d’une si prodigieuse et si bien- 
faisaiitc revolution.’ (P. 92.) 

We have the less cause to fear in England that class warfare 
which has proved so fatal to the peape and the liberty and the 
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progress of more than one continental nation, because', in addi¬ 
tion to the peculiar constitution of our aristocracy which we 
have just spoken of, it has, for a long period, been oftener divided 
against itself* than arrayed in opposition to other classes,—and 
this both on political and social questions. All popular movements 
have been headed by a portion of the nobles. In all the great 
struggles which have convulsed the state a considerable section 
of thq aristocracy embraced the democratic side. Our peers 
have been constantly the advocates, as well as the opponents, 
of the liberties and wishes of the people. It was so in the 
seventeenth century, when the armies of the Parliament were 
led by earls and viscounts. It has been so in the nineteenth 
century, when on the lieform Bill and the Corn Law Question, 
the Lords were just as much opposed to one another as the 
Commons. There is no popular grievance of which some noble 
senator cannot be found to make himself the spokesman. There 
is no popular demand—in the least rational — that cannot 
ensure supporters among the first families in the land. Nor 
is there any likeliliood that the aristocracy and the ]>coplc will 
ever be opposed as classes^ unless one class or other should 
become so wholly unreasonable and unjust that its discfjmfiturc 
will be certain, easv, and ‘ a consummation devoutlv to be 
‘ wished.’ ^I. Guizot remarked, when he was driven to this 
country in 1848 by the Revolution, that the safeguard of 
England lay in an aristocracy without arrogance and a people 
without envy. The 10th of April showed how all classes will 
combine for a common interest. 


‘ J’apercois done toujours (says our autiior) cjuelfjue arislocratc, 
qiielque oligarque, au premier rang des auteurs ou dos auxiliaires de 
tout mouvernent utile, ou sirnplemcnt nouveau. Kn geiuTal ils Mint 
jennfS, inais pas toujours: qiudqiiefois ce role cst dispute aiix de¬ 
butants de I’aristocratie par un mini.'tre di.'sgracie, uii vieeroi emerite. 
un cliancelier on retraite, ou un duo dans la [»leriitu(|c de I’ago et dc la 
fortune. Mais on peut-etre sur qu’il sc troiivera toujours quelfpie 
honnne d’un grand noni ou d’une grande, existence ii la tele de toutes 
Ics questions de I’avenir.’ (P. 61.) 


]M. de Montalembcrt is^ as might be expected, much struck 
with another feature in the conduct of our aristocracy, both 
titled and untitled, which can be seen, we believe, nowhere else. 
Wc refer to the deep solicitmlc and active concern shown by 
many among them, especially by the younger members of some 
of the noblest families, in all qtiestioris bearing on the improve- 
inent and comforts of the lower clas.ses, — an interest alike 
honourable to themselves and of good augury for their country’s 
welfare, — an interest whjeh proves how fully they are aw^kc 
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to the surpassing magnitude of these questions in the social 
transformations which are gradually going on among us, and to 
the solemn obligations laid upon them by their Jofty position 
and their ancestral names. * 

With what eyes M. de Montalembert—alive as he is to the 
stability and independence inherent in the hereditary principle 
— has looked upon the recently meditated modification of that 
principle by the introduction of life-peerages, we need hardly 
inquire. The fate of Lord Wensleydale is not encouraging 
either to the givers or to the acceptors of such honours, and we 
sincerely hope that eminent Judge may soon be placed among 
the hereditary peers of England. But whatever may be 
the objections to life peerages, nothing could* be easier than 
to devise limitations and conditions which bhould restrain the 
prerogative froiii the possibility of abuse for political pur- 
jioscs. Xothing can be more futile than the fear that in 
•these days of complete publicity and p()})ular opinion, any 
such abuse should be attempted or carried to a serious ex¬ 
tent. Two centuries ago, the question might have been one 
of grave and practical constitutional importance; now its in¬ 
terest, as one of prerogative versus liberty, is purely s})ecu- 
lalive. One consideration connected with it, however, ap¬ 
pears to have been misconceived, or to have escaj)ed notice. 
Some persons of extreme democratic views, were disposed 
to bail, in the attempted introduction of life-peerages, an 
ajiproach towards, what they term, reform of the House of 
L(jrds — a step calculated, as was supi)osed, to bring it 
more in harmony witli the prevailing feelings and opinions 
of the nation. They have an im[)ressioii tliat a Chamber 
o ■ hereditary jicers is necessarily more conservative and anti- 
])opular, than a Chamber of life-peers would be. It may be so, 
occasionally and partially. But those wlio reason thus, over¬ 
look one weighty counterbalancing consideration. There is the 
eontervatlsm of temperament, as well as thdt of property. 
Age, as well as rank and long descent, is opposed to innovation 
and to progress. Now a Chamber of created peers will almost 
exclusively be composed of old men:*it will nj^turally consist 
of those who have risen to distinction, or who are men of 
weight by character, iame, or position, and will as a rule there¬ 
fore be past middle lile, will have survived enthusiasm and 
have seen through those»dclusive expectations from which most 
])Opnlar reforms take their rise and derive their attractiveness. 
An hereditary Chp,inber will always contain a large proportion 
of voung nobles, full of hope, robust in faith, sanguine of 
amelioration, prompt to experiment, *and generous in mood. 
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Such a Chamber can never be wholly obstructive; many of its 
members will be certain to sympathise with popular notions, and 
to embrace tbe popular cause. M. de Montalembert’s own case 
bjffers a curious illustration of this remark. He was the last 
peer of France who attained his majority, and took ins seat in 
the upper Chamber, when the hereditary peerage was abolished. 
The }^eers nominated by Louis Philippe were of course the 
celebrities of the country, and therefore no longer young. 
Gradually, therefore, M. dc Montalembert—always the youngest 
man in the Chamber—found himself one of the very few' young 
members it contained, and from this cause, as well as from his 
enthusiastic temperament and his democratic sympathies, in 
constant and increasing o[)position to the great mass ot‘ his 
colleagues. The Kercditary Chamber of Peers in Franco under 
the Restoration w’as in all respects a more important and a more 
liberal body than that which was comjiosed of Louis Philippe’s 
nominees; and Lord Lyiidhurst w’as right when he reckoned 
the destruction of the hereditary peerage in that country as the 
sure precursor of the destruction of tlie, constitutiomil monarchy. 

Tiic public education of the youth of England, contrasted 
witli that customary in France, is in the eyes of AI. de Monta- 
lembcrt, one of our most signal advantages, and one of tlic 
surest guarante/jis of our national Iil>crty and strength. IJc 
notices especially two peculiarities:—the first, that nearly all 
our public schools, and both the old universities, are situated iu 
the country, and not, as in other countries, in the heart of great 
cities; — the second that, whereas in France the boy at sch<»ol 
is surveille like a baby every minute of bis time, and has actually 
no freedom of individual action whatever, yet the moment he 
passes from school to college, is lilieratcd from all restraint and 
throivn without check or guide upon his owi^untraincd powers 
of self-control, amid all the concurring temptations of youth, 
liberty, and Paris,—in this country the extraordinary amount 
of freedom allowed at Eton, ^Vinchester, Rugby, and Harrow, 
early habituates the boy to self-government and self-defence, 
while his college career is still surrounded with limitations and 
&u])crintcndcuce, which continue the disci[»line of education till 
actual life be^ns. The French system teaches the boy to hate 
control, and surrenders the youth to boundless license: ours 
early accustoms him to moderate freedom, but never abandons 
him to absolute lawlessness. 

*J<i ne dirai qu’un mot des 6tudians; ce sera pour ridever un 
contraste nouveau et significatif entre eux et les ndtres. Les ndtres 
sortent brusquement de la servitude dcs lycees, ou chaque minute de 
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leur journec est regleinentee sur un cchantillon commun a la France 
eiitici'p, pour entrer dans la liberto absolue de la vie de jeune homme 
a, Paris. Dcs que notre lyecen est transformc en dtudiant, nul ne 
surveille ni sa couduite ni ses etudes ; il loge ou il v*ut, et fait tout 
ce (ju’il veut Ju matin au soil* et du soir aii matin. L’etudiant 
anglais sort d’uno ccole corame Eton, oil il a deja goute I’attrait et la 
responsabilite de la liberte, |)our retrouver a Oxford ou a Cambridge 
urie discipline presque aus.si severe que celle qu'il a suivie pendant 
son enfanee. J1 peut disposer de sa journee, inais a la condition 
d’assisier deux fois par jour a Toffice divin, et de ne jamais sortir 
dans la rue sans le costume officiel, une robe noire avec un bonnet 
farri\ En outre, tout etudiunt doit loger dans un des colleges de 
rUniversite: il y occupe un appartement parliculier, mais il faut 
qu’il (line au relectoire commun avec ses camarades et ses maitres, et 
<]ue le soir il soit rcntrcj a lieure fixe. Toute contravention grave a 
CCS lois, tout outrage constate a la regularity des moeurs ou simple- 
ment anx usagc.s du monde poli, entraiue soit I’expulsion de I’Uni- 
versitc, soit la rustication, e’est-a-dire un exil de trois mois, qui 
criuivaut par la perte des frais d’inscription, etc., a une amende de 
J.OOO a 1,200 fr., infligee ii la fainille du d(5linquant. Tel est le 
rcgiiiK^ que subit, sans rorabre d’un niurmure, I'elite de la jeuncsse 
auglaise de dix-huit a vint-deux; ans, et qui leur apprend le respect 
de soi en merae temps que le respect de la loi et de 'la tradition.’ 
(F. 157.) 

Tlic next saving feature in the political aspect of England 
on wliicli M. de ]\l(>ntalcnibcrt dwells, is our moral courage 
and that tolerance of contradiction, that respect for individual 
indejicndcnce and for tlte opinions of others, which renders this 
moral courage a virtue within tltc reacli of ordinary minds. 
Here, more titan anywhere else, is * the tyranny of the ma¬ 
jority’ unknown. Here public men are never martyred and 
rarely ostracised fur their opinions. Nowhere are sentences of 
exile from jnihlie favour so cautiously jtassod or so speedily 
rescinded. Nowhere is lost popularity so easily recovered. It 
therefore requires no extraordinary amount of conscientiousness 
or nerve in a })olitician to stand up boldly f#r his own views 
against opposition, and to stem the tide of national desire. He 
knows, in the first place, that lie will have to face notliing 
wor>e than non-attention in Parliament, abuse or sarcasm in 
the press, murmurs and perhaps hissings on the hustings. He 
knows, too, that if he he firm and rational liis day will soon 
come round, and his antagonism to the popular passion of the 
day be forgotten or forgiven. He knows, further, that he will 
be all the more respected for his courage and tenacity, if he has 
mingled them with no insolence or bitterness; and will be 
pardoned if he Ims. In truth, of all publics, the British public 
is the most placable, the most patiait of opposition, the most 
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idolatrous of pluck. The moment a statesman is effectually 
discomfited and driven from power we pass an act of indemnity 
and oblivion for all his offences. The moment he makes a fine 
speech, or docs a gallant action, or heads a popular demand, we 
incontinently restore him to favour. How many of our leading 
statesmen have not done or said things which it was thought 
must deprive them of public confidence irretrievably and for ever 
banish*them from power! yet, in a few years or a few months, 
they re-appear at the surface, smiling, whitcwashc<l, pardoned, 
and popular, — their attainders reversed, their honours and 
emoluments restored. 

The- advantages of this national peculiarity are incalculable. 
It ensures to every question a full and searching discussion. 
It ensures to the people the certainty of hearing the truth, 
however unpopular that truth may at the moment be. It 
ensures a stubborn opposition to every popular prejudice and 
passion. It makes apontacy infamous, because indicative either 
of excessive cowardice or of })alpablc corruptibility. It ren¬ 
ders civil courage a comparatively common virtue by ren¬ 
dering it a comparatively easy one. It secures, too, the exist¬ 
ence of constant barriers gainst the preponderance of every 
sort of power. No one wlllPlms watched the evil consequences 
of the absence of this insular excellence in France ami in 
America will underrate its value. It is not too much to say 
that where it is not, liberty cannot long be. 

‘ Quieonque a entendu le memorable discours dc M. Gladstone 
coritre la prolongation dc la guerre dans la seance clu 24 nuii dernier, 
aurait pii croire que la niajorite on an moins uno portion ii-cs-con- 
siderable de la chambre des connnuiies partagcait ropinion dc 
rorateur, tant le silence etait profond, rattentioii soutenue, I’appro- 
bation de ses amis inconteatec: et cependant il n’y avail peut-etre })as 
trente membres de son avis sur cinq cents, et ropinion du <lehors 
ainsi que la presse tout enticre etaient unanim^ ii le combatlre. 
II en a etc de nicrae q«iand M. Cobden et M. Uright ont developccs 

leurs theories de Irf paix a tout prix.Ceux qui ont passe par 

nos assemblees politiques et qui ont eu a y lutter contre I’intolcraricc 
successive ou simultanee des majorites et des minorites, sont a mcunc 
d’apprecier le bienfait de tels» procedes. 

‘C’est que le peuplc anglais, qui a Tinstinct et le gout du courage 
civil, reconnait et admire cette vertu chez tout hotnrne qui ose 
rusister isoleraent ii Tascendant des idees dominantes, an fiot de 
I'opinion. Meme quand on contredit le plus directement scs passions 
et ses prejuges, il se contente de riinpuissancc dc ses contradicteurs ; 
et loin de vonloir les baillonner, il sent que la resolution et la tenacitc 
de ces individualitcs energiques sont une gloireet^ne force du plus 
pour le caractere national. 11 semblc qu’il n’y a au fond rien de plus 
anti-democratiquu que ces resistances iudividuelles il la vuloutv dc la 
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foulc. On n’en voit guere plus de traces dans la republique des 
Etats-Unis que dans les monarchies absolues de I’Europe. Dans les 
dcmocraties on est toujours tente de regarder comme une offense a 
I'egalite, comme Ic ne plus ultra du privilege, I’audhce de celui qui 
se detaclie en relief sur le fond uniforme de I’asscntiment universel. 
En effet c’est lo comble de I’aristocratie que d’oser ainsi tenir tete a 
ce que la divinite du jour exige, que de renionter le torrent qui se 
precipite sur sa pente, et <le rester seul debout quand tous se pros- 
tcrnent ou se cachent. Mais rien ne s’oppose a ce que cette energie 
d’une conscience invincible se retrouve au sein d’une dernocratie 
chreticnnc et sincerement liberale.’ (P. 232.) 

The last point noticed by M. de Montalembert^ and on which 
Ave can eclio his sentiments to the very letter, is the extent to 
Avhicli tlje voluntary action of individuals, sfngly and in asso¬ 
ciation, supersedes and completes the aotioh of the government 
—a ])olitical phenomenon of singular significance, so charac¬ 
teristic of England, so little known in France. In France 
the constituted authorities do everything: unaccredited citizens 
do nothing. Each man looks after his own private affairs, but 
docs even this under a s])ccies of surveillance and constraint: 
with the law he *has nothing to do but to obey it;’ Avith the 
government he has nothing to but to submit to it, or to 
conspire against it. Here ‘ the public business of England is 
‘ the private business of every Englishman; ’ as citizen, as 
special constable, as ve^trylnan, juryman, magistrate, orator at 
jniblic meetings, committee-man in societies for the promotion 
of philanthro|)ic objects, social improvements, or national euter- 
pri^e, nearly every individual above the labouring class is vir¬ 
tually an active member of the administration of his country. 

‘ Lii nul gouverneraent n’a eficore imagine de se substituer a faction 
collective ou individuelle des citoyens, de corapriracr partout la force 
spoiitanee, la volonte responsable, de vouloir tout subordonuer it son 
iiiitiaiivc, a sa correction, a son autorization, a sa surveillance, a son 
intervention, u son interct personnel. Bien loin de ceder k cea ten- 
dancch a ferapiotement universel qui a fait la jhree apparente et la 
faibhsse rhllc de tous les pouvoirs dont la France a successivement 
subi les lots, le gouvernement anglais ne se mele qu’a son corps 
deleiidiint de tout ce qui nest pas du domaine de la politique propre- 
meiit dite. II est pousse dans cette voie par Vesprit democratique et 
radical, par faveugloment suranne de quelques liberaux, mais il ny 
nmrclie qu’a pas de tortue. 

‘.Ce concours de tous k foeuvre commune n’est pas seule- 

roent la base de la vie fwlitiquc, c’est la base fondamentale de toute 
forganization sociale. La lutte, Ic travail, factivite inddpendante et 
spontanee, sont j)artout. 11 en resulte, au premier abord, une cer- 
taine apparence de confusion et de desordre. Elle frappe et etoune 
ceux (lui arrivent des pays oii tout est arrange, case, etiquete, selon 
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les regies do cette fatignntc uniformitd ct de cette minuticuae solli- 
citude do I’autoritc qui evite a Vhonnete homme tout derangement, en 
le d^chargeant de tovte responsabUitv, maia qui tue I’esprit de dii- 
voueinent et de sacrifice, qui enerve la race des peoples inodernes ct 
les condnmne a une minorite perp^-tuelle. IIs ne savent s’cniaiiciper 
de la tutelle d’un inaltre que pour se precipiter dans one orgie 
anarchique: apres quoi, eperdus, etourdis, cptiises piir on eflFort 
violent et court, ils deviennent la proie du premier audaciciix qui 
leur oflfrefle joug accoutiim6, en attendant que la demagogic rcvieiine, 
et ne retroave en face (Telle que. des hommes dhhabitues de tonfe action 
civile et libre et endormis dans une lethargic chronique.' (P. 241.) 

M. de Montalenibcrt omits to notice the [irice we ])ay for this 
individual intervention in all political aifiurs—a price m»t, per¬ 
haps, too high for the national vigilance and energy which it de¬ 
velops and keeps up, hut still a price unquestionably severe. An 
amateur administration is necessarily clumsy and unscientiiic, 
and often costly. Indeed, in nearly everything our French 
critic sees us in our brightest colours. He does not remind us 
that we are Ciisy victims to the failures of administrators whom we 
do not pay, and to the jobs and short-comings of an aristocracy 
which, on the whole, we respect and love. In short, he contents 
himself with [)oiuting out to his countrymen the perennial sources 
of our liberty and our strength which he would have them 
admire and emulate, and leaves to ourselves the more ungra¬ 
cious but not less salutary task of discovering and correcting 
the errors by which this strength is often wasted and this liberty 
sometimes tarnished and imperilled. No doubt this higlifiown 
and almost unbroken strain of eulogy on the institutions of 
England is mainly intended by its author, and understood by 
his readers, to be a satire on the existing institutions of France ; 
and we know not how much we are indebted for all this cour¬ 
tesy to the rancour of M. de Moiitalembert against a govern¬ 
ment which he certainly helped to establish in his own country. 
This remark serves to explain much that is voryliighly coloured 
in these pages, and tlie writer is obviously very often indii- 
ferent to the accuracy of his statements provided tlicy hit his 
object. But we have a more serious cause of complaint against 
Count Montaleinbert in that cloud of bigotry and religious in¬ 
tolerance which perj)etually surrounds him. \Vhat are we to 
think of the penetration or the sincerity of a man who professes 
to study and admire the liberties of England and the character 
of her people, but who does nt)t see thti| English freedom has 
been nurtured from the earliest times by resistance to Papal 
authority, and established by the blessing of a reformed religion ? 
That is, under Heaven, the basis of all the riglits we possess; 
and the weight we might otherwise be disposed to concede 
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to M. (le Montalcmbert’s opinions on England is materially 
lessened by the discovery, that after all he would, if he had the 
power, place this free country under that spiritual bondage 
which broods over the empires of Austria or of Spain. 

In common justice to M. de Montalembert, it should be made 
known that the ‘ Authorized Translation,’ published by Mr. 
Murray, is a loose and inaccurate paraphrase, rather than a 
faithful or conscientious version. The style is tlAoughout 
defaced by expletives which generally militate against the con¬ 
text, and many of the finest images and figurative or con¬ 
densed ex[)rcssions are replaced by platitudes. Not a single 
paragraph, hardly four consecutive lines, can be cited which do 
not contain a blunder, or afford ampl^ evidence in some shape 
that the translator’s knowledge of Erinc4i was superficial, and 
that he was utterly incapable of comprehending the author, 
although aspiring to improve both liis logic and his language. 
It appears from a curious correspondence which has taken 
j)lace in tlic newspapers on the accuracy of this translation, 
that it was published under the superintendence of no less a 
personage than Mr. John Wilson Crokcr, though that gentle¬ 
man declares that he was not the actual translator. If this be 
the case we think that the author, the publisher, and the public 
h:ul a right to expect a very different version of such a book. 

dc ^lontalembert’s trains of reasoning are sometimes ex- 
tremely subtle, whilst his allusive and figurative language is 
often bold to the verge of temerity. No one consequently 
suffers more from inadequate translation ; and it is a strong 
jiroof of the inherent merits of his book that it has elicited 
aj)probation and applause from many who have only become 
acquainted with it in so garbled a shape. But it is not the 
less our duty as critics and guardians of literary morals, to 
denounce in the strongest terms the levity and presumption 
with which the reputation of a distinguished foreigner has been 
trifled witli by the individual, be he who 4ic may, who is re¬ 
sponsible for this so-called * authorised translation.’ M. de 
^Montalembert has now publicly stated that prior to its publi¬ 
cation he never saw a line of it, and that he repudiates a version 
which has weakened the force of his language and often entirely 
misrepresented his meaning. 

!M. de Remusat’s two volumes, entitled * L’Angleterre an 
‘ XVIII. Siecle,’ have only just reached us; unhappily too 
late for a detailed notice. They consist of a series of papers, 
contiibuted tp the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ on our British 
statesmen from Bolingbroke to Fox, preceded by an introduc¬ 
tion written during his exile in Ehgland in 1852, and a preface 
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recently added. Througliout, M. de Remusat speaks of this 
country in terms of the most affectionate admiration, and of his 
own with deep gadness, but with a sanguine and pertinacious 
courage Avliicli refuses to despair. A remark in the preface on 
a certain peculiarity in the actual relations between the two 
nations is well deserving of attention. ‘ La nation anglaise n’a 
‘ jamais peut-etre forme de liens aussi ctroits avco la France, et 

* rareinerft la France a etc moins pres dune parfaitc intelligence 

* des idees et des sentiments de I’Angleterre. Les partisans de 

* Valliance aver elle ne sont peut-etre pas grands admiratenrs de 
‘ ses institutions ; et les anciens admirateurs de ses institutions ne 

* sont guhe partisans June alliance avec elle. Pour inoi, je suis 
‘ un adinirateur di^ institutions de I’Angleterre et un partisan 
‘ obstine de falliance* anglaise. Jc ne sais, en parlant ainsi, a 
‘ qui je plairai.’ Tlie hope and dream of IM. de Remusat's life 
has been ‘ Ic gouvernement anglais dans la societe fran 9 alse.’ 
The object of his work is to discover and explain Avhy ‘ the 
‘ English Revolution succeeded, Avhile the French one failed; 

* why what is a reality in England is in France only a regret 
‘and an idea;’ — assuredly one of* the knottiest and gravest 
problems ever propoundeil by a patriot I 

If at the end of a fugitive paper we could venture on the 
presumj)tion of briefly indicating the causes to which so phdo- 
sophic a writer as M. de Remusat has devoted two volumes, we 
should ascribe the non-success and transience of [>opular govern¬ 
ment in France to the following sources, most of which, if not 
all, have been already touchcii upon in various writings by 
]\I. Guizot, M. de Montalenibert, and M. de Kdmusat himself. 
In the first j)lacc, the Frenc h had to conquer and to create, 
while the English had only to pn*scrvc and to recover. Hence 
we, in our reforms, were always ke})t in check by the fact that 
we were striving after a definite and familiar pa^t; the Frencli 
were adventuring on a new path, and struggling towards an 
unknown goal. ‘ L’imaginatiun captivee par le passe s egarc 
‘ moins quo rimaginatioii seduite par I’avcnir. .... La nation 
‘ anglaise, de tout temps, en reelamant ses droits, a entendu 
‘ revendiquer un.patrimoinc,*non iwursiuvre une couquetc. En 
‘ voulant des r^iformes, cllc croit revenir a ses origines, et uiic 
‘ sorte d’esprit conservateur pr65ide ainsi a ses revolutions.’ 

A second cause is Avhat our author well calls la nialadic des 
extremes. In France opposing elements, like opposing ]uirties, 
seem to find it inipossible to live together, much more to secure 
the diagonal line of right by the combination antagonistic 
forc(‘S. All jioliticul contests, therefore, become wars of exter¬ 
mination, or at least wars a *l'outrnnce. The stronger party is 
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not content with defeatin" ita adversary, it must either anni¬ 
hilate or enslave it. Hence triumph is always followed by 
reaction; and the more decided the triumph, the speedier, the 
fiercer, and the surer is that reaction. Moderation and compro¬ 
mise are the two lessons which (as it seems to us and to M. 
de Kemusat) French politicians have yet to learn. 

Tlie third cause is, wc think, a certain mental gregariousnesst 
if wc may so express our meaning, which makes it diflicult for 
Frenchmen to stand alone or to oppose singly, or in company 
only with a few, the prevailing sentiment or creed. As one of 
themselves lately said to us, ‘Nous sommes une nation tres- 
* moiitonnih'e.' Whether it be lack of moral courage, or the 
excess of a sympathetic disposition which m^kes them prone to 
excitement and rntrainement^ or a want of intellectual confidence 
in their own conclusions when these are at Variance w'ith that 
of those around them, — we do not venture to pronounce; but 
assuredly the French have in a much less degree than the 
English the spirit of individual independence. ‘ Alone against 
‘a crowd’ few Frenchmen like to find themselves. An 
Englishman, on the contrarj, rather enjoys the contradictory 
and ])crvcrse position. This defect among our neighbours has 
uiKjucstionably been heightened by the intimidating nature 
of many of their more recent historical antecedents; by the fact 
that a man who opposes the power of the moment, whether popu¬ 
lar or. despotic, risks finding every career permanently closed to 
him by his audacity; by the absence of an organised aristocracy; 
and by those bureaucratic habitudes which iiave destroyed, by 
superseding, all associated action among private citizens. 

Far from ns be the unseemly and arrogant assumption that 
France is less deserving than ourselves of the blessings of free 
institutions and a Parliamentary Government. Our own history 
i’rom.lGfiO to 1688, and the French history from 1815 to 1848, 
suffice to contradict and put to shame any such exclusive pride. 
Onlv we cannot avoid fearing that our admirers and imitators 
across the Cliannel, in endeavouring to restore' and uphold 
Jleiirescntative (lovernmcnt, by creating simply one or two 
elected legislative Chambers, are proposing to themselves tc 
‘make bricks without straw’;—that as long a^ Functiouarisni 
rides rampant and pervades every cottage, every corner, every 
act of domestic or social life; as long as the spirit of bureau- 
cr.acy is sufiered to kill the munieij);!! spirit; as long as all 
testamentarg liberty is witliheld, and an eftcctual bar is thus 
placed to tlie growth and maintenance of all hereditary aristocracy 
— titled or untitled, privileged or not—but powerful enough 
and united enough to make head at pnee, as time and occasions 
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and provocations may require, against the tyranny of the* crown 
and the tyranny of the populace,—no real Parliament can long 
exist in Franee, or would be able to maintain freedom if it did. 
Nay—if we may say it without offence—it may be that some¬ 
thing more still would be requisite to secure permanent and 
solid liberty in Franee: namely, a vastly increased prevalence 
among the people of that civil courage, that stubborn individual 
I)ertinacity of independence, of w'hich M. de Remusat and M. 
de Montalembert have sung the praise so eloquently, and set so 
noble an example. And we are bound to say that, in reference 
to this virtue, the steadiness with which every friend of Repre¬ 
sentative Institutions lias stood aloof for five years from the 
absolutism of the^ Imperial Government is a phenomenon of 
happy augury. , 

Of the future prospects of that Government, important as 
they are to the internal welfare of France and to the general 
tranquillity of Europe, it is not our intention here to speak; 
but the birth of an imperial heir* has given to the French 
jieople a fresh pledge of the duration of a dynasty sprung from 
the Revolution, whilst the auspicious conclusion of an honour¬ 
able peace has shown the world that the ^^'^estcrn Powers had 
not only the strength to carry on a war for political ol)jccts, but 
the forbearance to end it when those objects were accomplished. 
The alliance of the two greatest powers of Europe, which liad 
been cemented by'their common sacrifices, is now ratified by the 
trium])h of their policy; and although, as \vc have shown in 
these remarks, there must ever be a wide distinction between 
the genius and the Institutions of France and England, it is 
the most fortunate result of modern politics that these nations 
should learn year by year to know each other better, and to 
trust each other more. 

• Oil tlic birtli of the heir to the iiiiperuil tlirone, whilst the 
assembled senators were awaiting, with some impfltience, tlie tidings 
wliich summoned ilicm to the Tuileries, it w'as proposed by an ao 
complished literary senator to eonsull the Sortes Virgdiana as to the 
luture destinies of the Imperial Prince. A volume was brought by 
the librarian, but instead of a Virgil, it proved to bo the Argonau- 
tieon of Valerius Flaccus. In this tome incision ivas made, and the 
passage which met the eye of the diviner, at the third line of the 
lifty'seventh page, was the following; — 

‘ Oh socii! quandoque datur spes maxima ccoptis, 

Vos quoquo nunc vires aniniosque !»dfe,rte puternos. 

Non mild Theasalici pietas culpanda tyranni 
Suspective doli; deus haec, deus omnie dextro 
Imperat.* • (£ 16 . /. 242.) 

A passage not ill chosen, whether by flattery or by fortune. 
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NOTE TO ART. 1. 

Modern English History .— Memoirs of Mrs. TFitzherhert. 

Since this Article was printed off, the ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Fitz- 
‘ Herbert,’ by the Hon. Charles Langdale (1 vol. 8vo.), have 
been published. This publication has been caused by t^e state¬ 
ments respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert in the second volume of Lord 
Holland’s ‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ to which we have 
adverted at p. 323. ; and its main object is to vindicate the 
memory of Mrs. Fitzherbert against the imputation of having 
contracted with the Prince of Wales a marriage which she 
knew to be ineffectual. 

It appears from this volume that in August, 1833, certain 
documents belonging to Mrs, Fitzherbert were, with her con¬ 
sent, placed in a paper under the seals of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Sir William Knighton, as representing King George 
IV., and of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord Stourton as re-- 
presenting Mrs. Fitzherbert, and that they were deposited in" 
the bank of Messrs. Coutts, ‘at the disposition of the Earl of 
Albemarle and of Lord Stourton. These documents are thus 
described: — 1. The mortgage on the palace at Brighton. 2. The 
certificate of the marriage, dated December 21. 1785. 3. Letter 
from the late King [George IV.], relating .to the marriage, 
signed. 4. Will written by the late King. 5. Memorandum 
written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, attached to a letter written by the 
clergyman who ])erformed the marriage ceremony. All other 
letters relating to the transaction were at the same time burnt 
with the consent of both parties. It is stated that the express 
sanction of King William IV. w'as given to the deposit of the 
reserved documents at Messrs. Cout:8. 

]\lrs. Fitzherbert died in March, 1837, and soon after her 
death Lord Stourton aj)plicd to the Duke of Wellington for 
his consent to opening the parcel at Messrs. Coutts, chiefly for 
the purpose of ins{)ecting the paper marked No. 5. This appli¬ 
cation w'as grounded on the desire of Removing doubts as to the 
existence of issue of the marriage. The Duke •of Wellington, 
how'ever, by a letter dated August 10. 1841, refused his con¬ 
sent, and protested solemnly against breaking the seals of the 
packet. In consequence of this refusal Lord Stourton aban¬ 
doned his intention.* < 

* A letter from*Lord Stourton on the subject of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
marriage is inserted in this Journal, vol| Ixvii. p. 556. 
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Lord Stourton died in December, 1846; he left an inforaial 
paper placing the documents at ISIessrs. Coutts’ under the control 
and disposition of his brother, the Hon. Charles Langdale; he 
also bequeathed to Mr. Langdale the correspondence and me¬ 
moranda relative to the deposit of the documents, and a short 
nan-ative of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life, written by himself, from her 
own information. After the death of Lord Albemarle, the sur¬ 
vivor of the two trustees, the proj)crty in the sealed packet at 
Messrs. Coutts’ seems to have become vested in his executor, 
the Hon. and Kev. Edward Keppel; and in November, 1854, 
Mr. Langdale applied to him for permission to open the packet, 
and publish its contents, so far as such publication should be 
necessary for refusing the statements in Lord Holland’s ISIomoirs 
affecting Mrs. Fitzl\erbert’s character. Mr. Kcpfjcl, having re¬ 
quested time for consideration, consulted the Duke of liedford, 
and his Grace, with the concurrence of Sir G. Seymour and 
Mr. Forster, the executors of ISlrs. Fitzherbert, advised that tlic 
papers should not be published. Mr. Ke[)pel accordingly de- 
Idined to give his consent, and the packet remains unojjencd. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was born in. 1756, and was therefore six 
years older than the Prince of Wales. She was the daughter 
of Walter Smythe, Esq., of Brambridge, in the county of Hants, 
and was twice married before she attracted the notice of his 
Royal Highness. Her fii>t husband was Edward Weld, E-q., 
of Lulworth Castle, in the county of Dorset; her soeond hu>- 
hand was Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of Swinnerton, in the 
countv of Stafford. Mr. Fitzherbert died in 1781, leaving her 
a widow for the second time, at the age of twenty-five, with an 
independent fortune of 2000/. a year. We learn from Lord 
Stourton’s autlientic narrative that her acquaintance with tlic 
Prince of Wales commenced wlien she was residing at Rich¬ 
mond Hill; and that there she fii>t became the oiy’ect'of his 
attentions, which, how'cver, she did not cnenurage. Tliis re¬ 
sistance drove tj^e Prince to desjterate measures. One day, 
Iveato, the surgeon, with Lord Onslow', Lord Southampton and 
Mr. Edward Bouvcric, arrived at her house in the ntmo.st con¬ 
sternation, and informed her that the life of the l*rince was in 
imminent danger, that he had stabbed himself, and that nothing 
but her immediate presence could save iiitn. By this alarming 
intelligence slie was induced to go, in company with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, to Carlton House, where she found the. 
Prince pale and ctjvcred with blood. He told her that nothing 
w'ould induce him to"live unless she w<tuld promise to become 
his wife, and jicrmit him to put a ring round her finger. A 
.ring from the hand of th^ Duchess of Devonshire was u.'rcd ou 
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this occftsion. ' Mrs. Fitzherbert being asked by me,’ says 
Lord Stourton, * whether she did not l^lieve that some trick 

* had been praised, and that it was not reaUy the blood of 

* His Boyal Highpess, answered in the negative^ and said she 
' had frequently'seen the scar.’. They returned to Devonshire 
House, and there a minute of what had passed was drawn up, 
which was signed and sealed by each of the party. On the 
following day she left the country, having previously ^nt to 
Lord Southampton a protest , i^ainst the ceremony into which 
she had been reluctantly drawn, and she remained abroad for 
two years. She did not cease, however, during her absence, to 
be the object of the Prince’s importunities; having &'st con¬ 
sented to promise that she would never marry any omer person, 
she at last returned to England, and 'agreed,’ says Lord 
Stourton,' to become his wif^ on riiose conditions which satis- 
' fied her own conscience, though riie could have no legal claim 

* to be the wife of the Prince.’ The marriage was performed, 
immediately upon her return, by a Protestant clergyman, in the 
presence of her uncle, Mr. Errington, and of her brother, Mr. 
Smythe. No Roman Catholic priest officiated. A certificate 
of the marriage is extant, in the handwriting of the Prince, 
with his signature and t^t of Mary Fitriierbert. The names 
of the witnesses were added, but, at the earnest request of the 
parties, they were afterwards cut out by Mrs. Fitzherbert her¬ 
self, with her own scissors. Other documents attesting the 
marriage, and a letter of the Prince, in which he repeatedly 
calls her his wife, arc also preserved. 

That Mrs. Fitzherbert entered. into such a contract with the 
Prince of Wales as, according to the old Marriage law of 
Catholic Europe, before the Council of Trent, would have been 
a valid marriage, and as would be a valid marriage according to 
the pcesent law of Scotland, we do not doubt. But in order to 
enable her to contract a valid marriage with the Ptince of 
Wales, it was necessaiy, under the Royal Marriage Act, that 
the King’s consent should be obtained. The 'existence of this 
obstacle must have been well known to Mrs. Fitzherbert;' she 
was aware (as Lord Stourton says), that ' she could have no 

* legal daim to be his .wife;’ indew, according to the law of 
England at that time, the informal and private ceremony which 
was performed, even if there had been no legal incapacity in 
either of the parties, did not constitute a. valid marriage. The 
performance of the religious ceremony, .and the solemnity of 
the attestation, seem, however, to have satisfied her conscience. 
She likewise doubtless expected that the religious ceremony 
would touch the Prince’s conscience^ and induce him to make 
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some subsequent effort to invest their marriage with legal 
validity; especially as he had recently assured her in a letter 
(which was afterwards shown to Lord Stourton) that the King, 
his father, would * connive at the union.’ Before, however, the 
Prince could ask the King to consent to this marriage, he must 
have been prepared to forego his right of succession to the 
throne; for the Bill of Rights enacts that no person who should 
marry q. Papist shall be capable of reigning in England. 

The intimacy of Mrs. Fitzherbert with the Prince of Wales • 
was first interrupted by his relations with a lady of rank, and 
afterwards by his marriage with the Princess Caroline of Bruns¬ 
wick. Some time after that marriage, the Prince sought a 
renewal of his connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and ‘ numbers 
‘ of the royal fam'ily (as we learn from Lord Stourton) urged a 
* reconciliation, 'even upon a principle of duty.’ It appears, 
indeed, that Mrs. Fitzherbert referred it to the Pope to decide 
whether she ought or ought not to resume her conjugal relations 
with the Prince, after he had been married according to the 
forms of English law to another woman. The Pope decided 
that in the eyes of the Roman Catholic Church the former 
marriage and not the latter was valid and binding, and conse¬ 
quently ^Irs. Fitzherbert returned to the Prince for eight years, 
until their connexion was interrupted by other circumstances. 
If this view of the case was really entertained at Rome, the 
Princess Charlotte must have been regarded by the Holy See 
precisely as Queen Elizabeth was. Mrs. Fitzlv-bert informed 
Lord Stourton that the King and Queen, and the other members 
of the royal family, had invariably treated her with kindness and 
consideration. But under the laws of this country, >10 doubt 
could be entertained as to the validity of the Prince’s marriage 
with the Princess Caroline, or as to the legitimacy of tlie 
Princess Charlotte, and as to her right of succession .to tlm 
throne. * If the marriage with the Princess Caroline was valid, 
the marriage with Mis. Fitzherbert must be a nullity. 

Lord Stourton states that Mr. Fox, during the administration 
of 1806, made some overtures to Mrs. Fitzherbert in ordtr : > 
recover her good will, bqt that she refused them, though the 
attainment of the rank of duchess was to be the fruit^of their 
reconciliation. In mentioning this circumstance to Lord Stour¬ 
ton, she observed that she did not wish to be another Duchess 
of Kendal. We do not doubt that Mrs. Fitzherbert derived 
this impression from some quarter, periraps from the Prince of 
Wales: but before tfny serious offer o$>a peerage could have 
been made to her, the consent both of LordjGrenville and of 
.the King must have beei\ obtained; and we feel satisfied that 
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if the King’s consent had been obtained, the fact would not 
have remained unknown until the publication of this volume. 

The limits of a note prevent us from repeating several other 
interesting facts respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert, v^ich are con¬ 
tained in this volume. She was undoubtedly an amiable and 
excellent woman. Notwithstanding the disappointments which 
she sutfered, she was sin^larly free from malignity and bitter¬ 
ness : she' was above all mercenary views, and never took*advan- 
tage of her position to enrich herself or her relations; and in 
spite of her ambiguous connexion with the Prince of Wales, 
she always maintained her position in society, and was treated 
with universal respect. -She had not sufficient confidence in the 
validity of the marriage ceremony with the Prince of Wales to 
found upon it any public claim; and she had‘too much honour 
to use it as an en^ne of private annoyance *and extortion. 

Upon the death of George IV., his successor. King William 
IV., honoured Mrs. Fitzherbert with an interview at Brighton, 
at wliich she showed him the documentary proofs of her mar¬ 
riage ; whereupon his Majesty offered her the title of a duchess, 
an honour which she declined. He then insisted on her using 
the royal livery; .and authorised her to put on weeds for his 
royal brother. 


No. CCXI. will be published in July, 
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Arctic Discoveries. See Nor^west Passage. 

Austrian Concordat^ the, review of works relating to, 452—^strange 
events during the pontificate of Fins IX., 452-3—^^eaction follow¬ 
ing the unusual doings of a * liberal Pope,* 453~Pio Nono's flight, 
and Louis Napoleon’s intervention in his behalf, 453—his lofty 
conception of his duties and powers as the* *vidl3gerent of Christ, 
454—zeal with which he carries out his Ultramontane pretensions 
in every country, 454-6—doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
propounded by him, 456—^reasons for opposing the poli <7 of the 
Austrian Concordat, 456-7—historical evidence of the resistance of 
Rome to every national church, afforded in Hallam’s ‘History of the 
‘ Middle Ages,* and Dean Milman’s ‘ History of Latin Christian- 
‘ ity,’ 458—^the Canon Law, i5.—^the Church’s asrertion of supre¬ 
macy, 458-9—conflict between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers, 460-4—^luxury and grace of the Sicilian Court in the 
latter half of the 13th century, 464-5, and extract —Pope Gregory 
IX., and the Canon Law, 465-6, and extract —continual efforts 
made by succeeding Popes to fetter princes and people, and 
struggles for independence on their part, 465-7—^the Ei*ench Con¬ 
cordat of 1517, and the German Concordat of 1448, 467-8, and 
note —effects of the Reformation, 468—claim arrogated by the 
Pontiffs, of paramount authority ove^ councils and kings, 469— 
the Jesuits, 469-70 — causes contributing to the extraordinary 
revival at the present day of the highest Ultramontane doctrines, 
470-^the Council of Trent, 470-1,—energetic resistance to the 
encroachments of Rome in the middle of the 17th century, 471— 
concessions made by the Popes in the 18th century, 472-3—ad¬ 
vance towards independent religious action made in Austria under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II., 473-5—Joseph’s letter to the Pope, 
475-6, extract —^Febronius and Febronianism, 475-6, note —policy 
pursued by Joseph in regard to the' Church, 477 — the work 

• entitled ‘ Enchiridion Juris Ecclesiastici Austriaci,’ 477 — ob¬ 
jections taken to the fofm of the Austrian Concordat, 478-9— 
work in defence of the measure, entitled ‘ Studien fiber das Con- 
‘ cordat,’ 479—the Austrian Concordat considered as to its claim 
of absolute supremacy for the Church in ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, 479-84, and extracts and notes —mext as to holding the 
whole system pf education under its control, 484-5 —thirdly, the 
Church’s divine right * to embrace the totality of the human mind,’ 
4 i} 5.7 —fourthly, as to the revival of the ecclesiastical juxisdictbns, 
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.with all their incidents and consequences, 487-90—and lastly, the 
consideration of the position to’^vhich the Concordat restores the 
Regular Orders of the clergy, 490-1—the principles and provisions 
of the Concordat opposed to the flmdamental laws of every inde¬ 
pendent nation, 491-2—the expediency of the Austrian Concordat 
examined, 492-7—its probable effects on the welfare of the Aus¬ 
trian nation, 497-8—Chevalier Bunsen’s protest against the* Con¬ 
cordat under the title, * The Signs of the Times,’ 498—the Aus¬ 
trian* Concordat not merely a Qwman ot even a European ques¬ 
tion, but one embracing every state and every people, 498-9. 

B 

Beyle's {Henri) Life and Writings. See S^ndhal^ M. De. 

Body and Mindj review of works treating of, 423—importance of 
a right undersChnding of* the reciprocal relations of body and 
mind, t5.—general Want of sound knowledge on the subject, 423-4 
—empirical or popular knowledge by no means rare, 424—effects 
on the brain of opium, Indian hemp, henbane, and chloroform, 

424- 5—Sir Henry Holland’s exposition of mental life, 425, and . 
extract —the mind capable, of only one notion or idea at 'a time, 

425- 6, and extraction time as an element in mental functions, 

426- 7—rapidity with which state^ of consciousness succeed each 
' other illustrated in the case of a man saved from drowning, 427-8, 

extract —dreams, and the apparent definiteness of time, 428-9, and 
extracts —Sir Henty Holland’s remarks on the readiness of an 
* excitable' person, and the slowness of a lymphatic one, 429, 
extract —approxunativB measurement of the rapidity of mental 
acts afforded in the case of astronomical observers, 430—the 
morbid mental state of double consciousness, 430-1, and extracti- 
unconscious mental states, * 431-2 —unconscious development of 
ideas, 432-3, and extracts —extracts firom Leibnitz in illustration 
of insensible perceptions^ 433-4—Dr. Laycock’s peculiar views on 
automatic mental states, and his applying them to a novel theory 
of instincts, 434—the brain and the spinal cord—their functions, 

435- 6—‘cells’ in the brain and in the spind cord and#gwglia, 

436- 7 — the effects of mental attention on bodily or^s, 437-8 — 
particularly instanced in hommopathy and mesmerism’, 438-9— 
sleep—what it*is, 439-40—dreams—what the mental functions in, 
440-1—spectral or delirious illusions, 442»-singular results of 
suggestion in electro-biological ‘subjects, 443—the dagger scene 
in ‘ Macbeth * a good illustration of the spectral illusions sug¬ 
gested by asstwiated ideas, 443-4—Baron von Reichenbach’s forcf 
in nature termed by him Odyle, 444->dn8anity considered, 445-6— 
what the changes in the brain-daring sleep are, 446--the uses of 
sleep, 446-7—danger arising from too frequently directing the 
mind inwai^ly upon itself, 447—on the memory os affected by age 
and disease, 447-9, ^nd extracts—fertile source of knowledge 
afforded by the instincts and habits of the lower animals, 449— 
Mr. Youatt’s description of a horse afSieted witH nbies, 449-50— 
differences in the views of Sir H. Holland and Sir B. Brodie on 
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the subject of instinct, 450-1—^merits and demerits of the '(^orks 
under review, 451-2—concluding observations, 452,. 

Britain. See Rural Economy. 

C 

Civil Wars (the), and Cromwell, review of works treating of, 1 — 
origin of the Right Hon. Mr. Bankes*a book, 1-2—its party-spirit, 
and partiality, 2-3—Sir John Bankes and Sir Edward Coke, 3— 
chtracter of Strafford and his Irish administration, 3-7 — of 
Clarendon, 7-8—Mr. Banhes’s comparison of the history of 
London in 1641 with the history of Paris in 1793, 9-10—his 
disqualidcations as a historian, 10—and superficial acquaintance 
with the facts of which he treats, 10-12—the character of Crom¬ 
well always popular with the great body of his countrymen, 13— 
three general views under which Cromwell*may be described, 
13-6—M. Guieot’s view, 16-18—his *autlxnriaed translator,* and 
specimens of his ‘idiomatic* renderings, 18-23, and extracts-^ 
Guizot’s father, and his own early career, 24-6—his remarks on a 
republic, and republicans, 26-28—his opinion of Milton, and of 
oth&r great men of the Commonwealth, 28-9—^his chaltacter of 
Cromwell, 29-30—Cardinal de Retz’s contemptuous comment on 
Cromwell’s M'ant of systematic ambition, 30-1 ■<— Cromwell’s 
motives weighed and considered, 32-4—M. Guizot’s view of the 
religious element of Cromwell’s character, 35-7—Cromwell as far 
removed from fanaticism on the one hand, as from* hypocrisy on 
the other, 37-8—his religious toleration, 38—his correspondence 
with the governor of Edinburgh Castle, 38-9—his rebuke of the 
Rev. Mr. Hitch in Ely cathedral, 39r—bis steadfast reliance on 
Providence, 40—his personal appearance, 41—M. Guizot’s general 
estimate of Cromwell’s talents for governing, 41-2—Cromwell both 
feared and hated by France and Spain, 42-3—Cardinal Mazarin’s 
deference and fiattery, 43 —Guizot’s, comment on Cromwell’s 
bearing towards the French Minister, 43-4, and extract and note 
—Cromwell's letter to Cardinal Mazarin, 45, character of 

Cfoaiwell’s foreign government, 45—M. Guizot’s view of Crom¬ 
well’s forcible dissolution of the Long Parliam^t, 45-7—Richard 
Cromwell’s incomp«tency to exercise his father’s authority, 47— 
the principles on which Cromwell based his foreign policy,.48-9, 
and extracts and notes —^ti*eaty of peace with France, and dedara- 
tion of war with Spain, 49«-50 -Cromwell’s patronage of literature 
and learned men, 50-1—his domestic love and tenderness, and 
M. Guizot’iS strange ecror regarding the supposed jealousy of his 
wife, 51-2—account of £Jromwell’s two eldest sons, 52-3—death 
of his son Robert, 54, and note. ' 

Collier and Singer. See Shakspeare. 

Corrector of Shakspearx. See Shakspwre. 

Cromwell. See Civil WTars. . - 
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£ 

England, History of, review of Lord Mahon's, and other works re> 
lating to Modern Eoglihh History, 305—^Mr. Fox's Memoirs, and 
Lord Buckingham's Letters, 306—Lord Holland's Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, 306*7—<^raeter of the political period during Mr. 
Fox’s career, 307—Dr. Johnson’s view of Whigs and parliament 
tary government, 307, note—course taken with George IlL by 
Whi| and Tory Ministers, 308—Lord Stanhope's observations on 
the character and talents of Lord Bockingham, 308*9, extract—his 
account of the Tory and Whig parties in 1783, 309, extract —^low 
estimation in which Lord Stanhope holds the Duke of Portland, 
300-10, extracts —^remarks on Lord Stanhope's assertions that the 
Whig party were dull men of large landed property, while the 
Tory party, comparatively poor, were men of genius, 310-11— 
favourable estimate of the Duke of Portland held by Mr. Pitt, 
311-12, and note—large Imided property not a qualification for the 
office of Prime Minister. 313—the Imittie of the people against the 
Crown fought by the Whig oligarchy daring the early part of the 
reign of George 111., 3134, and notes —Lord North's goveniment, 
315, and rarteac^~-plun of Parliamentary Reform proposed by the 
Duke of Richmond in 1780, 315—Lord Joiiii Russell’s remarks on 
the India Bill, commonly called ^ox’s India Bill, being in fact 
Mr. Burke’s composition, 315-6, and extraet—Vx. Prior's view on 
the matter, 316, extract —facts of the case, 316-7, and extracts and 
notes —Lord John liusseirs remarks with respect to Mr. Pitt’s lung 
administration, 318, extract —^Warren Hastings and his famous 
trial, 318-20, anil extracts and notes —the Prince of Wales’ mar¬ 
riage with Mrs. Fitzberbert, 321-5, and notes and extracts — 
G^rge Ill.’s ment^ disorder in 1788, and debates on the Regency 
question, 325-32, and notes and extracts —curious part played 
therein by Chancellor Lord Tfaurlow, 333-4, and tracts and notes 
—Burke’s violent exhibition during the debates on the Regency 
question, 334, Mid ear/raef—proposed new Ministry under tl^ re¬ 
gency of the Prince of Wales, 335—convalescence of the ISng, i5. 
and extract—hu popularity evinced by tb&wgreat and universal 
illumination on occasion of his recovery, 336-7—want of filial duty 
on the part of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 337— 
resentment of their royal parents, i6, —^vindication of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York drawn up by Sir Gilbert Elliot, ii. 
—conduct of the Prince of Wales on taking the government of the 
house at Windsor Castle into his own, hands, 838r-the French 
Revolution of 1789, and views of Miu Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
Pitt thereon, 839-44, and extracts and notes—remarks on Pitt’s 
policy towards fVanee and deeia*atk>n of war by the Convention, 
344-5—the thorough WMgs nearly extinguished by the popu¬ 
larity of the war, 34^, and notes and exacts —Lord Grenville’s 
latters on the sutpect, 345-8, extraets-I^samt of Pitt’s long ad- 
'■IfciniBtration Coining to an end, 348-9Vill efilcts produced by 
' George llL's over-scrupulpaBDess witfercegard to his Coronation 
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Oath, 349-50—the Catholic question in 1801, 350-1—change of 
Ministry in consequence,,352—^remarks on Mr. Pitt’s resignation 
of office, 352-5—rllord iktughborough’s conduct, 355-6, and notes 
—Mr. Addington Chancellor of the Exchequer sin Uie place of 
Mr. Pitt, 357. 

P 

Fehr<mianim. , See Atesirian Concordat. 

France. See Rural Et^nqmy, 

Frendi Judgments of England, See Monkdmbert and Rimusat. 

G ' 

Greek Peoplct the, and the Greek Kingdom, reTiew> of ftsorks treating 
of, 386—Mr. Broughton's Trarels, 386-7—singular, contrast and 
revulsion to he traced between the feelings ekoited in Europe for 
Greece in 1820 and now, 387-T-glance at ^e causes thereof, 387-90 
—the Greek national character, 391-3—extent to which tlm Greek 
Kingdom has succeeded, 393—examination of the causes that hare 
retarded or precluded, its greatm* success, 393-5—sketch of the' 
history and condition of the Greek nation down to the outbreak of 
the Greek Bevolution, ^5-401—the Greek or ‘ Orthodox’ religion, 
401-2—evil effects arising from the Turkish conquerors’ settling 
in the principal towns, 402-^3—the *Klephts,' 403—circumstances 
that led to the outbreak of 1821, 404-7-M:harges of cruelty and 
perfidy against the Greek- revolutionists considered, 407-9—four 
periods of the war of independence, 409-12—^non-interference of 
the Christian Powers against Turkish oppression, 412-3—war of 
extermination carried on by the pasha of £g3l>t, 413—heroic de¬ 
fence and sufferings on the part of the Greeks, 413-4—tardy inter¬ 
vention of the Western Powers, 4d4—popularity of England in 
Greece, in 1824-5, ib. —^reasons that induced Greece to court 
the protection of Russia, 415—if Gre^e is to be an independent 
State, what arc indispensable requisites, 415—^how little these were 
understood or considered by the Pqwers that established the pre- 
Greek Kingdom, 416-7, and Capodisti'ias, 417—the 

Bavarian Otho’s misgovermnent, 417-9—Greece again a nation, 
419 —her admirable legal system, Ut .—her improved . commerce, 
419-20—her activity in all inteliectual purauits, 420—unsettled 
state of her provinces, 420-1—what the present condition of Greece 
imperatively demands at the .hands of Ei^land and France, 421-2— 
recent measures promulgated by the Sultan, 422. 


IJimalayan Journals^ r^iew of, 55—some account of Dr. Hooker, 
55-7—^the topography of Northern India, including the Himalayan 
range, 57-9, and note—an excursion td Benares, and a journey to 
Doijiling, 59-61, anX extfo/et and, mfes-T-aspect of the Hinudayas 
from Doijiling, 61—^ight of Kinchinjnnga, Donkia,and Chiunnlari, 
61-2—accouiA of tVl^pohas, .^-3, and extract—their kindness, 
good-humour, auA i^elity, 63-4, «and extract—expedkion into 
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Eastern Nepnul, 64—scenery of the upper part of the Tambur 
river, 64-5, extract— stages of the 'ascent of the Wallanciioon 
pass between Nepaul and Thibet, 65, extract —^the glaciers of the 
Himalayas, 66-9—^the level of perpetual snow, 69-70—variety and 
peculiarity of ^climate of the Himal||||||^ —view , from 

the Choonjerma pass, 71, extroc^plilichinjunga, tlie higliM(t 
mountain in the vnrld, 72—Dr. J^o^er^s Journey into 8iWm 
Ft’oper, 72—^insect torments of the wdo^ of the Hiii^ya, 

73, erfroe^bis course up the vaUj^Mf impieiled 

by the opposition of Idie petty chie£^)ilibil‘)<iBf Hajali ^ ^Inm, 
73*4, and extract —barren appearan<»-<»f.c]Q^beit the passes in 

the mountains, 74-5, and extract —from the Donkia 

' pass, 75*—the Chalamoo liske, ib *—ascent of tb«<^nkia moun¬ 
tains, and survey of the barren wilds oi Thibel^7<^ and ytpetract 
—Dr. Hookei^s Expedition among the Khasia ii^ili^Btf,.tb the 
North-east of Galciitta, 77—^tbe JheeU of Benga|#6.—prodigious 
abundance of the Vanda ctcruleat near the village^ Lernai, 78, 
extract —^humidity of the Khasias, 78—^view of the snowy Hima¬ 
laya^ from the Khasia ‘ mountains, 78-9, and extract —Dr. 
Thomson’s botanical explorations of the districts about Kashmir 
and Ladek, 79—his operations in the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, 80—his ascent of Kopenlan, 18,200 feet high, amid 
gigantic glaciers, i5.—his opinion as to the former greater exten¬ 
sion of glaciers towards the plains, 80-1, and extract. 

I 

Jndidy the use of tcnture in. Report of the Commissioners for inves¬ 
tigating alleged cases of, 153—evils of the existing land system in 
India, 153-4—general incredulity of the British public as to the 
fact of torture being part of the system of Indian government, 
154-5—origin of the Commission of Inquiry, 155—promptness 
and candour manifested by the governinent of Madras in assisting 
investigation, 155-6—the ryotwarry system of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, 15^7—extent to which the charge of using torture is 
established, 158—copious and diversided evidence collected, .^09— 
statistical information respecting cases of tortnjp, 159-60—the two 
most common forms of torture-^e the Anundal, 160-1 

—mother minor aperies of violence, 16li#i->6xcessive cruelty of 
sopse of th5 devices of torture, 1^—^flSt^neness of the natives to 
m^e frise ritarges of this nature, 162-3—various instances in 
which torture by anundal or kittee was indicted, 164-7—disgrace¬ 
ful ignorauce of these fuAi On the port of those in authority, 168-9 
—how far the European officipls are b^smeable in permitting tor¬ 
ture to be practised, 169-71-rd^culty^perienccd by the suf¬ 
ferers in obtaining red^s when sought from the English officials, 
172-3—^pettiness of the toms for the exaq^on of which torture is 
applied, 173—cases oi^ scandalous laxity punishing those guilty 
of .making use of fiMrture^ nS-^wise sevri'Aty exercised by Messrs. 
Daniell, Minch[ii& and QonndUy, l74-5^usa8dlnation of Mr. 

, Connolly, 1X6—enact of badly justice on the nativei^ 
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mind, 175-7—staff of Earopean ofScers miserablj disproporiioiied 
to the population and area tliey have to overlook, 177*8-^nielties 
practised by the Nawab of Bengal, 178—^torture general through¬ 
out India, 178-9—difficulties attending attempts <o m;adieste the 
practice, 179—how far we are responsible for the continuance of 
such an evil, 180. 


' Tj 

Lectures to ifMdies on Practical Subjects, review of, 14&—Bed Lion 
Square College for Working Men, and its scheme of operation, 
146-7, and extract —^remarks on admitting women to the advantages 
of the Institution, 147, and erfroct—principal objects kept in view 
in these lectures to ladies, 148—-sisterhood a desideratum among 
Protestants, 149-50—district visiting, 150-1—-overwork, distress, 
and anxiety as causes of mental and bodily d^eoses, 151-2—com¬ 
munion pf labour between the sexes broU^ht«aboat by means of 
these lectures, 152—concluding remarks, 152-3. 


M 

Modern History. Sec England, 

MotUaletabert and Benmsatt MM. dcy review pf works by, 558—dif¬ 
ficulty attending one nation fightly comprehending or appreciating 
another, ih —^instanced in the case of England and France, 558-60, 
and noUi —M. de Remusat, and his admiration of the English, 560-1 
—M. de Montalembert—^his life, political writings, and speeches, 
o61-4—Louis Napoleon—his usurpation of pow-er acquiesced in by 
England, 564-6—cordial reception accorded to him and his £mi««ss 
on their visit to England, 565-6—M. Montal^bert's remarlm on 
‘ the political future of England,* 566-9, and extracts—relative 
poBition of the French and English forces in the Crimea now and 
at the commencement of tlie war, 569-71—soldierly qualities ex¬ 
hibited by tho late Lord Raglan in the Crimean campaign, 571-3 
—opinion of MM. de Montalembert and Rdmusat as to the sup- 
jMsed impossibility of a constitutional goverxunent conducting a 
whr equally well with a despotic one, 573-4, and extract —Eng¬ 
land’s chief dangers, according to thern^ 574-7, and extracts and 
Ro/es—M. Montalembert’s remarks on the English aristocracy, 
578-82, and extvacts —^his favourable opinion of our system of 
public education, 582-3, and extract —our toleratibn of political 
offenders, 583-5, and extract —Montalembert’s favourable notice 
of the extent to which, with us, individual action supersedes go¬ 
vernmental, 585-7, and extract —unfortunate ift his * authorised 
‘ translator,’ 587—M. Jde R^usat’s * L’Angleterre an XVIII 
. ‘ Siecle,’587-90. / \ 

^ N > 

Newton, Sir Isaac, re^w of book%.treatiqg of his life and wwks, 
499—brief sketch onis birth, creation, personal character, habits, 
and pursuits^ fiOftJ^his lite Mi Cambridge university, 508-5— 
the memorable inmul^ of the iW of the apple, and his theory of 
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universal gravitj, 605-6—^further details of his college life, 506*9 
-—his discoverj of the unequal refrangibility of the colour-making 
elements of white light, 500-10—^fame an^hing but sought after 
by him, 510-Z—Humphrey Newton, and bis account of Newton’s 
personal appearance and nuinners, 511-3—Newton an alchemist, 
518-5—resumes his speculations concerning gravitation, 515^6-^ 
his *Principia,* and Halley’s zeal and generosity in making it 
public, 516-7—Newton’s resistance to James ll.’s interference 
wiUi Itie rights of the university, 518—efforts for advancing New¬ 
ton’s worlSy prospects, 518-9-^i6iculti^ atten^ng the calcula¬ 
tions of his lunar theory, 519-20r-iUisun^erstanding between him 
and Mr. Flamsteed, 520-2—the story of the dog ‘Diamond’ and 
the burning of Newton’s papers, 522-3—his illness in 1692-3, and 
the consequent -impiurment of his faculties, 523-6, and extracts— 
appointed Warded of the Mint, and soon after advanced to the 
Mastership, 527^hft niece, Catherine Barton, 528-31—Newton’s 
personal appearance dis|X)sition, and pecuniary liberality, 532-3— 
his love of tranquillity, 533—concluding observations, 533-4. 

Nortk-ioest Passage^ review of works treating of the discovery of, 
180-^discoveries made by the Cabots, Frobisher, Behring, Phipps, 
Cook, and other early Arctic navigators, 180-1—expeditions undey 
Boss, Parry, and Sir John Franklin, 182—uncertainty of Sir John 
Franklin’s fate, and expeditions sent out in search of him, 183— 
the ‘ Enterprise ’ and ‘ Investigator’ sent out under Sir James Clark 
Boss, but no tidings brought home of the missing navigator, ih .— 
the same ships sent out a second time under Colllnaon and 
McClure, <5.—brief history of Robert John Le Mesurier M*Clure, 
the discoverer of the North-west Passage, 183-4—account of the 
voyage, 184-6—course pursued by M'Clure, 186-7—M'Clure’s 
dispatch to the Admiralty, 187-8, extract —^further details df his 
discoveries, sufferings, and dangers, 188-9 — preparations for 
spending winter in the Arctic regions, 189-90—once more afloat, 
and imminent peril of being ‘ nipped ’ between immense masses of 
ice, 190-2, retract —prepare for another winter, and are p^t on 
short eommoDS, 193-4—excursions from the ship by sled^and 
boat, 1947--ships sent out to them from £n^|land—^their course 
and researches, 195-6—deplorable condition of Captain M*Clurc 
and his officers and men, 196—^resolution come to by Captain 
M‘Clure*'iA'*the hopes of obtaining help, 197—agreeable surprise 
on the 6th of April, 197-8—subsequent steps t^en by Captain 
M‘Clure to leave his ship in the ice and remove the crew to the 
‘ Resolute,’ 19^201—the voyage home, 201—rewar^ and honours 
awarded to the captain, officers, and d^iw of the ’^Investigator,’ 
ih. —Sir £. Belcher’s of tiie Arcti^Voyage^* 202. 

Note to Art. /.—Modem ^English History l^moirs of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert,-’ 591-5. -C 


tX. 8^ Austrian ConcorM. 
JPfttssia. See Vom Stein. 
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Red Sla. See Smz Qoud. 

Rimusat. See Montahabert and Remutotf M2I. de.^ 

Roman Catholicism, See Austrian Concordat, 

Rural Economy (the) of France and Britain^ review of Lavergne's 
vibrk on, 82—^recent ixnproveihents observable in the streets and 
buildings of Paris, t&.—value and importance to France of suet^s- 
ful agriculture, 82-3—superiority of l^gland to France, in jnaolunes 
used in i^iculture, 83-~inferiority of the sottthom departments of 
France in the essentials of successful and productive a^culture, 

84- >-prineipal objects of M. ^Lavergne’s boo^ 84-5—relative extent 
of land under cultivation in France and the United Kingdom, 

85- 6—relative qualities ^f the soil of the two countries, 86-7, and 

extract—difference and variety in the produae, 87-8, extract^ 
average annual produce'of the vineyards of ^-^—unprofit¬ 

able nature of the cultivation of b^troot, 89—^the live stock ef Jjie 
two countries compared, 89-90—^the relative number and value of 
the horned cattle, 90-1—rvalue of the dairy produce, 91-2, extracts 
and notes —superiority of English horses, 93—French jwultry *and 
eggs, ib, —French deficiency in live stock and inferiority in breedii^ 
and fattening cattle, 98-4—on the relative powers of the two 
countries to produce com, 94*6, and extracts and noter—the money 
value of the agriculture of 'the two countries, 90—scarcity of 
animal food amongst the French, 97—comparison instituted be¬ 
tween the value of land in France and England, 97-8—French and 
English landed proprietors, 98*9, and extract —^principal causes of 
the superiority of British husbandry, 99-I00-*-cause8 of French 
inferiority, 100-1, and extracts—'iS.. de Lavergne’s agricultural ex¬ 
cursion through the British Isles, ^ast and present condi¬ 

tion of the Highlands of Scotland, 102-4. 

Muskin, John (Mr.), review of works by, 536-^vils resulting from 

1 false taste in criticism, 535—Mr. Buskin’s clum to be considered 
a gui& in Art, examined, 536-7—his defence of Turner, 538-40— 
hi^devotion to the Pre-Baphaelites, 540—his contradictory dicta 
resecting architecture and painting, 540-50, and ^<rflcto-*-hi8 in¬ 
capacity to rightly appredate High Art in painting, 560-2, and 
extracts —^his attempts at literary criticism, 552-4—^his idea of the 
colour ‘ brown,* 554-5—mode in which he o^s the col¬ 
lateral branches of Art, 555-7—concluding remarks, 55 <-8. 

Russian Campaigns in Asia, review of. works giving an account of, 
267—importance to Turkey of events occurring,in Armema and 
the Caucasus, 267-8—fulnerabUity of Turkey oa hw Eastern 
fronrier, 268—plan of/roceeding adopted by the Bussians, lA— 
■Russia a objects facili/ted by the ChrisAn popow-t*®****®-—?**® 
of Prince Paskiewitsefin the Asiatic ca/paign of 1828-29, 2^70 
—General Uschakoflladescription aTKars, 271-2, ea<racf-:^8 
besieged by Paskievjsch, 272—iM surrehder, 273—Paskmwitscb 
advances upoa Ak*tsik, whiA he. captures, and then b^eges 
Akhaltsik, 274-5-/e^attack. defence, and surrender, 275-8—-ad- 
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vantages gained lij'the Russians during tlie eamps^, 276-^plan 
of ttext year’s campaign, 279-80—Tsa^Otts successes on th^f part of 
the Russians qrowned by their capturing the. strodg arsroal of 
Eraeroum, 2^)-6-->the cai^paign of 1853-4, notwithstanding some 
successes, on the whole disastrous to the Turks, 283-6—the. cam¬ 
paign of 1854^ 286—daring outpost worii ^ the Bashi-ha^ouks 
under Gieneral Emefy, 287-8—defeat of the Turk^in the ba^ of 
Eurukdereh, 288-90—^revolt of the ^urdish ciuefs, and appoint¬ 
ment^ General WilHams as British miliitaiy'commissioner, 291— 
his labonrs to stoip and strengthen Eaxe against a siege, 292-3— 
siege of E^rs by the Russians under General Mouravietf, 293-4— 
aasauit driven hack by the Turks on the^th of September, 295-8 
•—subsequent sufferings of the besiqged from famine, 298—sur¬ 
render of Ears, 29^9—Omar Pasha’s operations, and his victory 
on the Ingbonr,»299-301—his position since the fall of Eiirs, 301 
—probable course pursued by the allies should the war continue, 
.302-3—^the Eastern and Western Transcaucasian provinces, 302-3, 
and note—concluding observations, 303-4. 

u S 

Seotiand. See Hural Economy. 

Skahgpearc^ review of works by and in illustration of, 358—Mr. 
Collier’s mysterious * Corrector,* 368-9—remarks on Mr. Singer’s 
and Mir. Dyce’s critical labours, 359-60—character of the altera¬ 
tions made by Mr.«CoUier’s Corrector, 360-61, and extract —^tlio 
Corrector’s modus operandi, 362-3-—errors of the early editions of 
Sbakspeare, 363-4—uncertainty of conjectural emendations, 364-6 
—probable nature of the results we should arrive at in the event 
of the original MSS. of Shakspearc’s plays being recovered, 366-8 
—how far the corrections in Mr. Collier’s folio answer a conception 
of a really genuine text, 368—examples from Mr. Collier’s Cor¬ 
rector, illustrative of his claims as an improver of the text of 
Shakspeare as it at present stands, 369-80—illiberality manifested 
towards Mr. Collier by his brother critics, 380-2—^liow far Mr. 
Collier’s dorrector may be taken as an authority, 382-5—conql’^^ing 
remarks, 385-6. 

Stendkalj M. De (Henri Beyle), review of w<»ks by, 203—obscurity 
of his early career, 204—his sudden popularity, 205—favourable 
reviewjuaUii&j^r^ by Merimee, Saint-Beuve, Colomb, and 
Balzac, 205-6—brief biographical sketch of Henri Beyle’s early 
days, 1^-9—4iis conscienfious conduct as administrator, 209—his 
account of tb§ burning of Moscow, 210—his residence at Milan, 
211—his residehce at Paris, 212-3—gpiety attending his mode of 
living, 213-4—^his extreme sensitiveness, 215—his residence at 
Civita. Vecchia, 216—ibis peculiar idiosyi^crasy. 216-7—his love’ of 
making himself appearN^rse than be ready was, 218-9—his habi 
of mental analysis, 219-20.— his hatred, of Madamel de Stael’s 
style, 220—his *Chhrtreuk de Parme/,221-7, and extracts — 
state of society in France a^e period Great lie volution, 

'227—Henri Bale’s * PromeiylBes dansylbuie,’ and ‘ Correspond- 
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* atice luddite,* 228—Beyle’s sernces in- leading the French to 
Cppi^iate Italian music, fmd the productions of the B^manticists, 
rhis temarkfi on Classicism and Bomantieism, il^-23(^ and 
lie — extracts from bis * Correspondence laddite,* !^0>l>~4ii8 
*De r Amour,’ more particularly the story entitled ‘Le 
leau de Salzbourg,* 231 >3, eictraciKs—-his theory to account 
^ the insensibility of English women, 233, and extract —this 
^icaoy and depth of feeling, 233*4. 

'iuez Canalj the, revietrfsf' wi^rks treating (tf, 235—comparison be¬ 
tween the difficulties attending the catting canals through the 
isthmuses of Di^ien and Suez, .t5.—steps taken by the French 
engineers towards cutting' a canal to join the Afeditermnean and 
the Red Sea, -236-7—commission of inquiry, and the resnlt, 237— 
plan proposed by M. de Lesseps, 237<41, and extracts —M. Tala- 
bot’s scheme, 241-5—Captain W. Allen’s gigaatic desi^, 246-8— 
difficulties attending the navigation of thf Bed Sea, 248-9, and 
extract —account of the old water communication between Suets ^d 
the Nile, 249-50 — the Bed Sea avoided by sailing vessels on 
account of its coral reef and dangerous waters, 252-3—high rate 
of freight and insurance in consequence, 253-4—steam naaigffiion 
less hazardous and tedious, 254—inquiry how far a cmial might 
prove useful for steam traffic, 254-5—the result unfavourable, 256 
—statistics of probable tonnage of ships using the canal given by 
MM. De Lesseps, Baude, and Talabof, 257—those from other 
sources, 257-8 — inquiry into the probable reduction in freight 
such a canal would eiiect, 258-63 — the political bearings of the 
question, 264-6—concluding observations, 266-7. i 


Torture in India, See India. 
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U 

See Austrian Concordat. 


Vo^^einy review of the life of, 104—respect with which he was 
ever regarded, 104-5—his origin and rise to political importonoe, 
105-6—makes choice of the Prassian civil servi^ 107—occueies 
the post of 'Chief President of Westphalia, IwU h i awdiplomiatic 
services, 108-9—his skill in the selection of subordinates, 109~«is 
vigorous exercise of authority, 109-|0—his marriage with thd 
Countess Wilhelmina Walmodeo, 110—^he success Heinetz in the 


Prussian Ministry of 
Prtu||ians, 111—Stein’s 
of the absolute necesi' 
Foreign AY^irs, 11 
king, 113-f—Stein 
finance and of the I 
matters, 115-^bis 
sia, 116-7—success 



nance, ih ,—reverse sustained by the 
brts to Convincm Frederick William HI. 
of reform, 11»—becomes Ministef for 
arkable letteg^mdressed to him by the , 
ts the of the Ministry of 

ior, 115—^itit/with which he managed 
urs to abiltsh serfdom throughout Prui- 
ding bis^orts^ obtain terms by vi^h 
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the French ogteed to evacuate Prussia on receiving a stipu^ 
sam, U8<^-*-6£reci9 of the l^nish insurrection on the lopes of 
the Prussian* patriots, U9-^Stein*s sanguine hopes of ntccess 
against France, proscribed by Napoleon, ant‘ takes 

refii^ first in Berlin, and finrily at Prague, 121—*N*hbuhr*s 
alarm at Stein’s perilous position, 122—joins Altxand^^ at 
Wilna, in March 1812, 122—and advises the appointment V a 
German committee, 123—accompanies the Emperor to M<)Ccow 
and Sf. Petersburg, 123—his plum speakfeg at the Russian Court, 
tft,—counsels important measures'both civil and military. 124-7— 
bis services to the cause of the Allies, 127—-Napoleon’s succ<*ss at 
• Gross Gorschrn and Bautaen, 128—diMgrecraent between Stein 
and Niebuhr, 129—Stein’s opinion of Mettemicb and Nesselrode. 
129-30—triumph of the Allies at Leipsi<^ 130—SMjn appointed 
administrator of n.!! conquered territories, fur 

peace unavailinir, 132—triumphant entry of tba‘iUj^^i|ji9to Paris, 
^—Congress at Vienna, 133-4—third partitimyi^PpKfid, 135— 
Prussian appropriation of Saxony opposed 1 ^sVH|Hm and Aus¬ 
tria, 137—secret treaty signed by CastlereafdflpP^micb, and 
laUcyrand for eventual resbtanct* to Russii^flli^^terras of the 
Conference at Vienna eminently advant'ijeous to Alexoitdgfc jl39 
—organisation of the Germanic body, 140-1—terms of the lUillra- 
tive Act, 141-2—second and fiaaS scttlemi ot of Europe, 

Stein resigns Lis official position and retires into primtte 
’44-0—his closing years, I4o. 
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